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INTRODUCTION 

Tn Hiitofy of John BuneU has never been a popular book. It is hardly 
poaaible to hnagfam a period wfaoee etandard ol taste and culture would render 
It popular. Yet it is safe to predict that it will always, as in the past, be aa 
object of interest to the coonoiseeur, the ezplocer of curious by-paths of 
Hteratore, and to all who have a liking for the eccentricities of human nature, 
wbuL conjoined with strength and shrewdness, and with candour of ezpressioa. 
Thrice during the last century was the book disintened from the obscurity 
that covered it, and on each occasion by a critic distinguished by this taste 
far originality. . Charies Lamb, hi Tks Two Races of Afm, hits ofi the book 
with ddightral humour when he says, ** In yonder nook, John Bunde, a 
widower-vdume, with ' eyes dosed,' mourns his ravished mate.** Hariitt's 
enthusiasm led him, ill advisedly, to compare the author with a genius of 
a far supffior order s— 

*«The soul of Ftands Rabelais passed into John {sic) Amory, the author of 
The Ufs and AttsmUmm of John Bunds. Both were physicians, and enemies 
^ of too much gravity. Their business was to enjoy life. Rabelais indulges 

«x his spirit of sensuality in wine, in dried neata^-tongues, in Bologna sausages, 

Inbotaigos. John Bunde shows the same symptoms of inordinate satisfaction 
in tea and bread-and*butter. While Rabelais roared with Friar John and the 
monks, John Bunde goeeiped with the ladies, and with equal and uncon- 
trolled gaiety. These two authors possessed all the insolence oi health, 
so that their works give a fillip to the ooostitution ; but they carried off the 
exuberance of their natural spirits in different ways. The title of one of 
Rabdais' chapters (and the contents answer to the tifle) is, ' How they chirped 
over their cum.' The title of a corresponding chapter in John Bunds would 
run thus : * The author is invited to spend the evening with the divine Biiss 
Hawkins, and goes acoardfaigiy ; with the delightful conversation that ensued.' " 

The essay is so wdl known and so sententious that it has probably led 
many a man to take its judgments on trust, and not trouble to peruse the 
book for himsdf. Leigh Hunt, on the contrary, in that charming literary muf* 
msc$nn of his, A Book for a Comsr, entices one to get the book and nnd it, 
or rather to roam about hi its leisurdy and discursive paries. But whoever 
has been so tempted hitherto must have met with an imtial difficulty, the 
extreme scarcity of the woric Amory published the first volume in 1756, alone 
with a complete edition in four volumes, xnno. Another edition appeared 
in three volumes in x8s3, since which date the chances of coming across the 
book in any form have steadily grown moce remote. 

What is the peculiar attraction of John Bunds ? That a bode is merdy a 
literary curiosity, or that it oontains excellent paseages interspersed amid a 
huge extent of tedious prosing, is oertainlv not the thmg to secure the interest 
of Lamb, HazUtt, Ldgh Hunt What fasdnatea hi the bode is the vigour 
and the frankness with ^riiidi a most exceptional, yet, in a way, a most re- 
presentative kind of man reveals the whole of his character. For John Bunde 
IS an eccentric only in the sense that he carries very common traits of char- 
acter to a strange excess. In his love of good living, his sensuality combined 
with a Pharisaic animus against vice, in that blind egotism and portentous 
arrogance, one might percdve the exaggeration of certain national qualities, 
with which the author, who was in the first case ancnvmous, shows lus 
sympathy bv exalting them to the degree of absurdity. John Bull, at least 
one side of him, was caricatured, unintentionally, in John Bunds* And the 
sectarian spirit that is so deeply ingrained in the national character is faith- 
fully portrayed in John Bunds the unitarian, with his dogmatism and utter 
intdmnce, and his ddi^t in wordy argument untempered by the slightest 
capadty for undent^knding his adversary's point of view. 
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It is, in fact, such a paradox of a book that it tempts everyone to fly into 
parad<»es. Bunde himself is so hot in dfsnoimcing immonuity and yet so 
Immoral ; condemns sensuality with so much eloquence yet is so shamelessly 
sensual ; is so sincere and yet such a hypocrite ; so fervent in his lelii^ous 
JEcal, 3ret degrades religion so unblushingly to consecrate his [unholy appetites. 
** It is impossible," said Ldgh Hunt, to be serious with J<dm Bunde, Esq., 
jolly dog. Unitarian, and Bluebeard ; otherwise, if we were to take him at 
his word, we should pronounce him, besides being a jolly dog, to be one of a 
vtry selfish description, with too good a constitution to correct him, a pro- 
digious vanity, no feeling whatever, and a provcridng contenvpt for evenrthing 
uidortunate, or opposed to his iidiims. He quarrds with bigotry, and is a 
bigot ; with abuse, and riots in it He hates the crud omnions held by 
Athanasius, and sends people to the devil as an Arian. He kilb off seven wives 
out of pure incontinence and love of change, yet cannot abide a rake or even 
the poorest victim of the rake, unless both happen to be his acquaintances. 
The way in which he tramples on the miserable wretches in the streets is the 
very rage and triumph of hard-heartedness, furious at seeing its own vices 
reflected on it, unreoeemed by the privileges of law, divinity, and success. 
But the truth is, J ohn is no more responsible for his opinions than health itself, 
or a hi|^«mettled racer. He only * thinks he's thinkmg.' He does, in reality, 
nothing at all but eat, drink, talk, and enjoy himsdf. Amory, Bunde's 
creator, was in all probability an honest man, or he would hardly have been 
innocent enough to put such extravagances on paper." 

Lei^ Hunt also says in the same place : *' John's life is not a classic : it 
con tarns no psssage which is a general favourite : no extract could be made 
from it of any length to which readers of good taste would not find objections. 
Yet there is so curious an interest in all its absurdities ; its jumble of the gayest 
and gravest considerations is so founded in the actual state of things ; it draws 
now and then such excdlent portraits from life ; and, above all, its animal 
spirits are at once so excessive and so real, that we defy the best readers 
not to be entertained with it, and having had one or two specimens, not to 
desire more. Bunde would say, that there is * cut and come again ' in him 
like one of his lundieons of cold beef and a foaming tankard." 

The Life of John Bunde has many of the same merits as the life of Samud 
Pepys, not the least of which is the unoonsdous humour of the book. Bunde 
himsdf is utterly devoid of a sense of humour; his heavy seriousness is 
something unconsdonable. But I doubt if there be a more egregious example 
in literature of the unintentionally comic The entire plan, or no-plan, of 
the book, with its aimless narrative and irrelevant digressions (the story 
seems to exist for the sake of the digressions) is so absurd ; and the idea is 
so comic of the man going out to try his fortune in the world, *' not like the 
Chevalier La Mancha, in nopes of conquering a kingdom, or marrying some 



great Princess ; but to see if I could find another good country girl for a wife, 
and get a little more money ; as they were the only two tibings united, 
that could secure me from melancholy, and confer real happiness." 

He puts tiie case with inimitable gravity : ** In the next place, as I had 
forfeited my father's favour and estate, for the sake of christian-deism, and 
had nothing but my own honest industry to secure me daily bread, it was 
necessary for me to lay h<dd of every opportunity to improve my fortune, 
and of consequence do my best to gain the heart of the first rich young 
woman who came in my way, after I had buried a wife. It was not fit tor me 
to sit snivelUns for months, because my wife died before me, which was, at 
least, as probable, as that she should be the survivor ; but instead of solemn 
affliction, and the inconsolable part, for an event I foresaw, it was incumbent 
on me, after a little decent moimiing, to consecrate mysdf to virtue and good 
fortune united in the form of a woman." 

Most diverting of all are the scenes of love-making, a land of love-making 
which is, surdv, quite unique in literature or in life. What coy maiden was 
ever wooed after the manner employed to win the ** illustrious Statia " ? 
Indelicacy almost ceases to be indelicate when it becomes so elephantine. 
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" Ponder, illustxioiis Statia, oo the Important point. Consider what it is to 
die a maid, when von may, in a regular wav, produce heirs to that inestimable 
blessing of life ana favour, which the munificence of the Most High was pleased 
fredy to bestoWi^ and which the great Christian mediator, agent, and nego* 
dator, republished, confirmed, and sealed with his blood. Marry then in 
regard to the gospel, and let it be the fine employment of your life, to open 
gradually the treasures of revelation to the understandins of the little Christians 
you produce. What do you say, illustrious Statia ? Shall it be a succession, 
as you are an upright Christian ? And may I hope to have the honour of 
sharing in the mutual satisfaction that must attend the discharge of so mo« 
mentovs a duty ? *' 

Needless to say, the lady is not proof aaainst such eloquence ; and the 
nuptials are concluded with a dispatcn befittmg the urgency of the 6bUgation. 
The disquisitions on fluxions, geometry, algebra (with diagrammatic illus* 
trations), on the Hebraic covenant, the rite of circumcision, and similarly 
erudite topics, that take the place of amorous small talk, are equally enter- 
"-'-'- in a way that their author never intended. The young ladies are 
ig in spite of their prodi^ous learning; but more charming is the 
force which their personal attractions add to their reasoning. " But is there 
no other way," asks John Bunde of an accomplished female who has been 
demonstrating a curious mathematical theorem, " of paying/ioo in guineas 
and pistoles, besides the six waysyou have mentioned f " * There is no other 
way, tks fin* ^l ansm^red.** iWe Is something most refreshing to hear 
Bunde, the epicure, the amorous, and the successful, delivering himsdf 
gravdy on the subject of resignation to the decrees of providence : — 

" This is a summary of my past life ; what is before me heaven only knows. 
My fortune I trust with the Preserver of men, and the Father of spirits. One 
thing I am certain of by observation, few as the days of the years of my pil« 
grimage have been, that the emptiness, and unsatisfying nature of this world's 
enjoyments, are enough to prevent my having any fondness to stay in this 
region of darkness and sorrow. I shsll never leap over the bars ot life, let 
what will happen ; but the sooner I have leave to depart, I shall think it the 
better for me." 

** *T]s a very interesting." as Charles Lamb says, *' and an extraordinary 
compound of all manner of subjects, from the depth of the ludicrous to the 
heii^ts of sublime religious truth. There is much abstruse sdence in it 
above my cut, and an infinite fund of pleasantry. John Bunde is a famous 
fine man, formed In Nature's most eccentric hour." And with all its defects 
and its offences against good taste. Lamb said emphatically to some one 
who objected to the epithet so applied. The Life of lohn BuncU is '* a healthy 
book." It is perhaps a tribute to the orinnality of the book» and no detn- 
ment to its real merits, that a Saturday Reviewer called it " a book which 
nowadays would have been dated from Colney Hatch, or, more llkdy, sup- 
pressed by the care of relatives." And that the Biographu UntpersOU 
should run it down is, perhaps, testimony as emphatic to its truly English 
qualities. 

lohn Bunele is virtually a sequel to an earlier book of Amory's published 
hi I7;S5* entitled. Memoirs containing the Lives of several Ladies of Great 
Bfitam : " A History of Antiquities, Productions of Nature, and Monuments 
of Art ; Observations on the Christian Religion as professed by the Established 
Church and Dissenters of every Denomination ; Remarks on the Writings 
€i the Greatest En^^lish Divines ; with a Variety of Disquisitions and Opmiou 
relative to Criticism and Manners; and many Extraordinary Acticxis. 
This is another Unitarian romance, as eccentric, rambling and bizarre in style 
as lohn BnncU, which it resembles in every respect save that it is, perhaps, 
even less like any other sort of book on record, and has less of the personal 
element in it. But such episodes as the casual meeting of the author with the 
beautiful Miss Bruce, in a litUe mansion set amidst ** the finest flowerina 
greens,** in a sequestered spot among " the vast hills of Northumberland, 
a meeting that is, of coorw, the prdude to a lengthy discourse on Philosophic 
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Deism ; such charactars as Ifiss West* Julia Desborough and Chailes Bsokm, 
paragons of virtue* wisdom and orthodox Umtaxianism ; with their advan- 
tures in the wilds of northern England, the Hebrides* and a sort of Deistic 
Utc^ia in the Cape Verde Islands, mij0it have been taken from tiie 
pages of John Bnmde, A reader of the latter volume mij0it easily fancy 
himself faTwiiiar ^th snch incidents as the two following, taken from the 
Mtmowsi — 

** They were riding to Crawford Dyke, near Dung^ass, the place I intended 
for, and by a wrongtum in the road came to Mrs. Benlow's house instead 
of going to Robin's Toad, where they designed to bait It was between ei^t 
and nine at ni^t when they got to her door ; and as they appeared, by the 
richness of theu: ridhig-diess, their servants, and the beautiful horses they 
rid, to be women of dtttinctioQ, Mrs. Benlow invited them in, and requested 
they would lie at her house that night, as the inn they were looldng nor was 
very bad. Nothing could be more grateful to the ladles than this proposal. 
They were on the ground in a moment ; and all sat down soon alter, with 
the greatest cheerfulness, to a fine dish of trouts, roasted chickens, tarts, and 
sparragraas. The strangers were quite charmed with everything they saw. 
The^weet rural room they were in, and the wild beauties of the garden in 
view, they could not enough admire ; and they were so struck with Mrs. 
Benlow's goodness, and the lively, happy manner she has of showing it. 
that they conceived immediately the greatest affecUon lor her. Felicity 
could not rise higher than it did at this table. For a couple of hones we 
laughed most immoderately." 

*^As I travelled once in the month of September, over a wild part of York- 
shire, and fancied in the afternoon that Fwas near the place I intended to 
rest at, it appeared, from a great water we came to, that we had for half a day 
been going wrong, and were many a mile from any village. This was 
vexatious ; but what was worse, the winds began to blow outrageously, the 
clouds sathered, and, as the evening advanced, tne rain came down like water* 
spouts vom the heavens. All the good that offered was the ruins of a nunnery, 
within a few yards of the water, and among the walls, once sacred to devotion, 
a part of an arch that was enough to shelter us and our beasts from the floods 
and tempest. Into this we entered, the horses, and Moses, and his master, and 
for some hours were right glad to be so lodged. But, at last, the storm and 
rain were quite over, we saw the fair rising moon hanf up her ready lamp, 
and with mild lustre drive back the hovering shades. Out then I came from 
the cavern, and as I walked for a while on the banks of the fine lake, I saw a 
handsome little boat, with two oars, in a creek, and concluded very justly, 
that there must be some habitation not far from one side or other of the 
water. Into the boat therefore we went, having secured our horses, and began 
to row round, the better to discover. Two hours we were at it as hard as we 
could labour, and then came to the bottom of a garden, which had a flight of 
stairs leading up to it These I ascended. I walked on, and, at the farther end 
of the fine improved spot, came to a mansion. I immediat^y knocked at the 
door, sent in my story to the lady of the house, as there was no master, and 
in a few minutes was shown into a pariour. I continued alone for a quarter 
of an hour, and then entered a lady, who struck me into amazement She 
was a beauty, of whom I had been passionately fond when she was fourteen 
and I sixteen years of age. I saw her first in a French family of distinction, 
where my father had lodged me for the same reason as her parents fhad 
placed her there ; that is, for the sake of the purity of the French tongue ; 
and as she had a rational generosity of heart, and an understanding that was 
surprisingly luminous for her years ; could construe an Ode of Horace in a 
manner the most delightful, and read a chapter in the Greek Testament with 

Seat ease every morning ; she soon became my heart's fond idol ; she appeared 
my eyes as something more than mortaL I thought her a divinity. Books 
furnished us with an occasion of being <rften together, and we landed the time 
was happily spent But all at once she disappeued. As die h^ a vast fortune, 
and as there was a suspicion of an amour, she was snatched away in a moment. 
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and for twenty yean from the afternoon abe vaniabedt I could not see her or 
bear of her : whether living or dead, I knew not tOl the nic^t I am ipfwtkina 
of* that I saw come into the room, the toveiy Julia Desborough transformed 
into Mrs. Mort. Our mutual surprise was vastly ^;reat We could not speak 
for some time. We knew each other as well as if it had been but an hour ago 
we parted, so strong was the impression made. She was still dtvindv isir ; 
but I wondered she could remember me so well, as time and many shaking 
rubs had altered me very greatly for the worse. See how strangely things are 
brought about 1 Miss Desborough was removed all the wav to Italy, kept 
many years abroad that she might never see me more, and m the character 
of Mrs. Mort, by accident, I found her in solitude in the same country I lived 
in, and still my friend. This lady told me, she had buried an admirable hus- 
band a few years ago, and, as she never had any liking to the world, 
she devoted her time to books, her old favourites, the education of her daughter, 
and the salvation of her souL Miss Mort and she lived like two friends. They 
read and spun some hours of their time every day away. 

** They had a lew agreeable neighbours, and from the lake and cultivation 
of their gardens derived a variety of successive pleasures. They had no relish 
for the tumultuous pleasures of the town ; but in the charms of letters and 
reUgian, the philosophy of flowers, the converse of their neighbours, a linen 
manufactory, and their rural situation, were as happy as their wishes could 
rise to in this hemisphere. AU this to me was like a vision. I wondered, 
I admired. Is this Miss Desboroiudi with whom I was wont to pass so many 
hours in reading Milton to her, or Telemaoue, or L'Avare de Monere ? What 
a fleeting scene is life \ But a little while and we go on to another world. 
Fortunate are they who are fit for the remove, who have a clear conception 
of the precarknisness and vanity ol all human things, and by virtue and piety 
so strive to act what is fairest and most laudable, and so pass becomingly 
through this life, that tiiey may in the next obtain the blessed and immortal 
abodes prepared for those who can give up their account with joy.'* 

Though nis admiration for the female sex was always enthusiastic it is not 
until he gets to the sequel that our author begins to show the sincerity of his 
appreciation by marrying them. When he does begin, his perseverance is 
hxmted only by his profound respect for human and divine legislation. John 
Buncle is a Mormon bom out of due time. Had he lived in the day of Joe 
Smith, he would, beyond all manner of doubt, have proved his belief in a 
religion so consistent with the dictates of reason and the constitutiott of man 
by becoming one of the most distinguished of the Latter-Day Saints. Buncle 
represents me man who, in Meredith's phrase, has neither rounded Seraglio 
Point nor doubled Cape Turk ; yet his constitutional respect for law, rather 
the letter than the spsit, is such that he finds a pleasure in restraining his 
IKdygamous instincts — and denouncing those of other people. Bunde's 
conscience was, in truth, a curious faculty. So long as he Vept to the strict 
article of a definite, but somewhat shaky, code of morals, he was never tired 
of pluming himself upon his virtue, and complimenting those people who 
agreed with him. Whim once he begins to argue with himself or his detractors 
upon ethical questions, then his unconscious humour becomes most delectable. 
lus apology to such as objected to the brevity of his periods of mourning for 
his deceased wives and his haste in securing another partner, has been quoted 
often enough, but I will venture to quote it again : — 

" I reply, that I think it unreasonable and impious to grieve immoderately 
for the dead. A decent and proper tribute of tears and sorrow, humanity 



requires ; but when that duty has been paid, we must remember* that to 
4sment a dead woman is not to uonent a wife. A wife must be a living woman. 
The wife we lose by death is no more than a sad and empty object, formed by 
the imagination, and to be still devoted to her, is to be in love with an idea. 
It is a mere chimerical passion, as the deceased has no more to do with this 
world, than if she had existed before the flood. As we cannot restore what 
nature has destroyed, it is foolish to be faithful to affliction. Nor is this all, 
if the woman we mairy has the seven qualifications which every man would 
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wish to find in a wife, beauty, discretioa, sweetness of temper, a ^rightly wit, 
fertility, wealth, and noble extraction, yet death's snatching so amiable 
a wife from our arms can be no reason for accusing fate of cruelty, that is, 
providence of injustice ; nor can it authorise us to sink into insensibility, 
and neg^t the duty and business of life. This wife was bom to die, and we 
receive her under the condition of mortality. She is lent but for a term, 
the limits of which we are not made acquainted with ; and when this term 
is expired, there can be no injustice in taking her back ; nor are we to indulge 
the transports of grief to distraction, but should look out for another with the 
seven qualifications, as it is not good for man to be alone, and as he is by the 
Abrahaimic covenant bound to carry on the succession in a regular way if 
it be in his power. Nor is this all, if the woman adorned with every natural 
and acquired excellence is translated from this gloomy planet to some better 
world, to be a sharer of the divine favour, in that peaceful and happy state 
which God hath prepared for the virtuous and faithful, must it not be senseless 
for me to indulge muelancholy and continue a mourner on her account, while 
she is breathing the balmy air of paradise, enjoying pure and radiant vision, 
and beyond description happy ? *'^ 

His other motives for dwSring to aet married as often as he decently could, 
and the workings of his very peculiar oonscienoe, are revealed with wonted 
frankness in the following statement of bis mental deliberations when con- 
fronted with the responsibility of a choice of brides : — 

" Against staying longer than two or three dairs, I had many good reasons 
that made it necessary for me to depart : beside the unreasonableness of 
my being an expense to Mr. Turner in his absence, or confining his sister to 
the country ; there was Orton-Lodge, to which I could not avoid going again : 
and there was Miss Mehnoth, on whom I had promised to wait, and did intend 
to ask her if she would give me her band, as I liked her and her circumstances, 
and fancied she would Uve with me in any retreat I pleased to name ; which 
was a thing that would be most pleasing to mv mind. It is true, if Charles 
Turner had come home, while I stayed at bis house, it was possible I might 
have got his sister, who was a very areat fortune : but this was an uncertainty 
however, and in his abeeace, I could not in honour make my addresses to her : 
if it should be against his xnind, it would be acting a false part, while I was 
eating his bread. Bliss Turner to be sure had fifty thousand pounds at her 
own disposal, and so far as I could judge of her mmd, during the three days 
that I staired with her at Skelsmore-Vale, I had some reason to imagine her 
heart might be gained : but for a man worth nothing to do this, in her brother's 
house without his leave, was a part I could not act, though by miming her I 
had been brought to beg my breiad." 



The moral, religious, and speculative digressions that take up by far the 
greater space in the book are of singularly little interest to us. They contain 
no original thought, and merely dirolay the extent of their author's erudition. 
The utmost praise one can give is that now and then he puts a commonplace 
well, as for instance : — 

'* How shall we account for such things 7 By saving, that the world that 
now is, and the world that is to come, are in the hands of God, and every 
transactian in them is quite right, though the reason of the procedure may be 
beyond our view. We cannot Judge certainly of the ends and purposes of 
Providence, and therefore to pass judgment on the ways of God, is not only 
impious, but ridiculous to the last degree." 

Beyond that his science is absurd, his speculations are vain, and his reason- 
ing, in spite of its pompous phrasing, very shallow. 

Amory's exaggerated descriptions of scenery, in the 3f fmotrs, and the earlier 
part of John BuncU, have drawn upon his head a great deal of ridicule. Per- 
haps he has been lauded at rather unfairiv, and more allowance ought to 
have been made for the ideas of the time when he wrote. With hardly any 
exception, the eighteenth century writers who have tried to delineate savage 
scenery have beien aflUcted by emotions of nervousness and stupefaction 
that seem rather absurd nowadays. This is how Pennant describes the 
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■oencry of Derwentwater : " Here all the possible variety of Alpine ioeaery 
is ezmbitecU with all the horror of inrectpioe, overhanging rock, or 
insulated pyramidal hiUa, contrasted with others whose smooth and 
verdant sides, swelling into immense aerial heights, at onoe please 
and surprise the eye. The two extremities of the lake afford most 
diiOGrdant prospects: the southern is a composition of all that is 
horrible* an immense chasm opens,** and so on. Dr. Brown, in his famous 
letter, finds that '* the full i>arfectian of Keswick consists of three circum* 
stances, hsmUy, kofror^ and immentiify united." **On the opposite shore,** 
says he, ** you will find rocks and clifb of stupendous height, hanging broken 
over the Uuce in horrible grandeur, some of them a thousand feet high, the 
woods dimbina up their steep and shaggv sides, where mortal foot never yet 
approached. On these dreamul heights the ea^es build their nests ; a variety 
of water&Jls are seen pouring from their summits, and tumbling in vast sheets 
from rock to rock in rude and terrible magnificence,** etc At Malham Cove, 
in Craven, one of the spots, probably, where Bunde encountered an impassable 
range of unscalable ** mountains,** the poet Gray found it " safer to shelter 
yooraelf close to its bottom** (lest any of the rocks at the summit should give 
way and overwhelm the spectator), " and trust to the mercy of that enormous 
mass, which nothing but an earthquake can stir.*' " I stayed there,** he 
continues, " not without shuddering, a quarter of an hour, and thought my 
trouble richly paid, for the impression will last for life.'* West, of Ulverston, 
the author of the earliest gmde to the Lakes, who fell foul of Gray for his 
hyperbolic descriptions, speaks of '*an arrangement of vast mountains, 
entirely new, both in form and colouring of rock ; lar^ hollow craters scooped 
in their bosoms, once the seeming seats of raging liquid fire, though at present 
overflowing with the purest water, that foams down the craggy brows.*' 
Here we can almost picture the tarns on the hill-tops described by Bunde, 
their depths communicating with the " abyss." And again we can realize 
some of his difficulties in travelling when we read of another writer who found 
the lake of Wastwater '* of access most laborious from the nature of its 
surrounding soil, which is utterly devoid of tenadty.*' West goes on, " The 
lower parts are pastured with a motley herd ; the middle tract is assumed by 
the flocks, the upper regions (to man inaccessible) are abandoned to the birds 
of Jove.** Mr. W. P. Haskett Smith quotes Mrs. Raddiffe touchhig the 
ascent of Saddleback : " The views from the summit are exceedingly ex- 
tensive, but those immediatdy under the eye on the mountain itself so tre- 
mendous and appalling that few persons have suffident resolution to experience 
the emotions which those awful scenes inspire." '* When we bad ascended 
about a mile,** says another writer, *' one of the party, on looking round, 
was so astonished with the different appearance of objects in the valley so 
far beneath us that he declined proceeding. We had not gone much further 
till the other companion was suadnily taken ill and wished to loose blood and 
xetum.*' 

Buncle*s romantic pen, sketching fredy from memory, and biassed by his 
constitntional megalomania, went very little farther, after all, when he turned 
these awe-inspiring fells into ranges of impassable mountains. The lakes, 
the tanis, the bogs, and the waterfalls are still there, and may have similar 
effects on people who are prepared by a suitable education to be appalled. 
Stainmore Forest has always been one of the wildest districts in Britain, and 
in Amory*s day still retained an evil reputation for murders and highway 
robberies. The burning river may have had its ori^ in a reminiscence of 
bog-fires, more plentiful then than now. The adjoining district of Craven 
possesses genuine marveb enough in the way of caves, pot-holes and under- 
ground water-channels, wet and dry, to furnish a Tules Verne with ample 
materials for romance. Bunde has simply multiplied the existing caverns 
and magnified their proportions. If we make proper allowance for the atti- 
tude of tiie time as regards natural sublimity, i think Amory is not a much 
more flagrant offender against truth and probability than the author of 
Loma Doone. 
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Jdbn Bimcle it a pccsonage of definite liaeame&ti whom, once kaown* 
we can never forget or confine with any other personage, real or fictitiona : 
his author* Thomad Amory, is a very vague and unsubstantial being-indeed. 
Yet there is much to be said, if only on internal evidence, for the view that in 
the creation we may recognise the authentic features of the author himself. 
There is a certain dass of books that convince their reader, althoui^ it mii^t 
be impossible to prove the case by actual reason, that they are autobiogra- 
phical, in the sense that they express, mors or less consdoittly, the character 
of their writers. One feeb it in reading them, the perpeption is intuitive and 
irresistible. Whether it be the accent given to unimportant traits, or the 
emergence of more intimate peculiarities, or something altogether un- 
definable and intangible, we feel it, quite independently of external evidence, 
in readingiXmtf CttpperfUld, Pendennis, or Jan0 Eyrs, and even minor works 
like The Fool of Quality, We feel it, never more strons^y, whilst perusing 
The Life of John Brntde, so strona^y that it would requne cogent proofs of 
the contrary to unsettle our convictions. The reader must judge firom the 
following summary of what can be ascertained about Thomas Amory, from 
the statements of himself, his son, and other persons, tdiether the validity 
of the intuitive view is confirmed in the present instance. 

A letter appesred in the 5^ James's Cheomele on October 35, 1788, inquiring 
as to the autnorship of John Buncle, and it was replied to in a letter, which 
can be referred to m the Gentleman's MagOMine (voL Iviii. p. 1063), statina 
that the unknown author was Thomas Amory, a native of Ireland, who had 
been bred to some branch of theprof ession of physic and was now living as a 
recluse on a small fortune in Orchard Street, Westminster, with a country 
bouse to which he occasionally retired at Bellf ont, near Hounslow. The cones* 
pondent went on to describe Amory as " A man of a very peculiar Look and 
Aspect, though at the same time, he bore quite the Appearance of a Gentleman. 
He read mucn ; and scarce ever stirred, but like a Bat, in the Dark of the 
Evening ; and then he would take his usual Walk ; but seemed to be always 
ruminating on speculative Subjects, even while passing along the most crowded 
Streets." This elicited a reply from the son of the mysterious author, Robert 
Amcrv, M.D., who controverted certain erroneous statements, and gave a 
genealogy of the Amorys, whose lineage he traced to Amory de Montfocd, 
who married the sister of Henry II., and was created Earl of Leicester. 
Amory '*was not a native of Ireland. His Father, Councillor Amory, 
attended King Vl^lliam to Ireland, and was appointed Secretary for the for* 
felted Estates in that Kinadom, and was possessed of very extensive Property 
in the County of Clare. He was the youngest Brother of Amory or Damer, 
the Miser, whom Pope caUs * the Wealthy and the Wise * s from whom comes 
Lord Milton, etc, etc My Grandfather married the Dau^ter of Fitsmaurioe, 
Ear! of Kenry ; Sir William Petty another Daughter ; and the Grandfather 
of the Duke of Leinster another." He goes on to state that Thomas Amory 
lived on Mill Bank, Westminster, and for a few years rented a house at 
Bedfbnt. He never had but one wife, and Robert Amory was himself the 
only surviving child. At that date, r788t his father was still living, thoufl^ 
now ninety-seven years old. When youn^ he wss a very handsome man. 
He had published many religious and political tracts, poems and songs. He 
now livM in complete seclusion, not seeing anybody. 

This letter was replied to by Louis Renas, who threw doubt and contumely 
on the alleged genealofry* which he characterised as *' an idle tale, void of 
foundation or probabihty." The insult drew out a further letter from Dr. 
Amory, who in an irritated manner reasserted his original statements, and 
wound up by insinuating that his correspondent's real name was " Mr. Louis 
the Ass,*' whence he said it would be easy for the Heralds Office to find out 
his family connections. This pretty controversy came to an end with a letter 
from L. Renas, dated April 30, 1790, in which faie apologised for a slight error 
in his previous communications, and admitted that Thomas Amory was indeed 
the grandson of a lord — ^Baron Kerry— but reiterated his other contentions. 
There can be little doubt that Robert Amory, M.D., had inherited some of 
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the eooentxidties and a good deal of the temper of his father, who was as load 
of a dispute as his hero. John Bunda. 

Amory, if not a native of Ireland, seems to have lived in Dublin at some 
period, and to have been acquainted with Swift In x75x, on the publication 
of Lord Oirery's zemarks on the life and writings of D^. Swift, the f oUowins 
advertisement appesxed in the WMMuUl Evening Post, but there is no record 
that the pamphlet was ever printed: " Soon will be published a Letter to Lord 
Orrery in answer to what his Lordship says in his late remarks in praise of 
Swift's Sermon on the Trinity ; being an attempt to vindicate the divinity 
of God the Father Almighty, and to convince his Lordihip, if he has a 
mmd open to conviction, that the tritbeistic discourse preached l>v the Dean 
of St. Patrick's is so far from being that masterpiece my Lord Orrery calls 
it that it is in reality the most lenseless and d^picable performance ever 
produced by orthodoxy to corrupt the divine religion of Jesus Christ. By 
Thomas Amory, Esq.*' One would like greatly to read this fuiminatioa by 
a man who, to judge by the disposition of his fictitious counterpart, was 
ouick to wrath, a good hater, and outdid even that other eccentric of genius* 
(xeorgB BoKTDw, in the violence of his enmity for Roman Catholics, and most 
other people who disagreed with him. In 1776 appeared an anonymous work 
entitled John BwntU^ /vfir., GmtUemtm, 12 mo» I>ublin, the author of which 
was a certain Dr. Cogan. An anonymous pamphlet that appeared in the 
same year as the Mtmoim^ entitled, ^* A Letter to the Reviewers occasioned 
by their account of a book called Memoirs, etc" was presumaMy written 
by Amory. In Notes mnd Queries for January 27* z855> i* quoted a letter 
ttomsf Amouri," (Thomas Amory) to an unnamed lady, enclosing a copy of 
verses composed by ten gentlemen, including the writer, in praise of a ceHain 
MoUy Rowe. The following stanza is signed " T. Amory " : — 

''In the dance, through the couples ascudding^ 



How graceful and light does she go ! 
No RngiUhman ever lov'd pudding 
As I love my sweet Molly Rowe." 

The puddinc simile is certainly in the vtbx ot John Buncle. The letter is 
dated from Newton in Yorkshire, July th' 8, 1775. Amory died on November 
35* Z788, at the age of ninety-seven. 

It is regrettable that the DicUonaty of National Biography and the latest 
edition of Chambers's CychpiUia of En^ish LOerainfe should still pendst 
in the statement that the author of John Buncle must have been disordered 
in his intellect, in spite of the indignation with which this charee, advanced 
in the General Biographical Dictionary^ in 1798, was repudiated by an aide 
writer in the Retrcipeaive Reeiem (voL vt, 1822). Although it is insinuated 
that anybody who admires the book must likewise be in want of medical 
treatment, we can afford to bear the reflection with equanimity in the dis- 
tinguished comply of Lamb, Hazlitt, Leigh Himt, and other able men who 
have oonlessed a liking for this strange book. 

£ .A.B. 



DRAMATIS PERSONiE 

Jckm BuneU, fhe tuppoaed autofaiagraplMr. 

jfr. John Brooa, bis private tator. 

Hmrioi Nod, his fitst love, cut o€ by small-poK on tbe ev« of tbefr marriage. 

Mr. Noel, ber father, owner of Bden Park. 

Soto Ffam, or OTin, Bnnde's servant. 

Dr. Whaley, Dean of Derry, his fellovr-passenger in crosainjr from Dublin to Whitehaven. 

Pierce Gavan, a leiknr-coaunooer of Bnnde's at TUnitj Coflege, Dublin ; has a marveOoiis 

escape from drowning. 
Chazies Henlef , a joong merchant, drowned in crossinc tlie Irish Sea. 
WUtweUL the mate of the packet. 

Mha MJmoth, Bunde's first wife, dies of lever at the end of two years. 
Charles Tomer, an old university friend. Uvlng in the wUds of Westmoreland and Yorkshiie. 
John Price, a farmer near Stainmore Forest, an old sdiooUrteod from Dublin. 
Ifartha, his wile, learned fai divinity. 

Mfs. Bwcot {Atordi, Superior of the female republic living at Boroot Lodge. 
Mrs. Fletdier (Antonia), her friend and confidant among the hundred young women forming 

the community. 
The twenty philosophic reduses of Ulubrae. 
Mtts Hmrcomi, a learned young lady, foundress of a boose of Protestant reduses in Rich- 



Mr. Haroourt, her father. 

Mr. Berrisfort, a learned gentleman. 

Ifiss Berrisfort, his sbter, a daring h o r s ewoman. 

Miss Fox, their cousin. 

The tliree Flemings, devout Roman Catholics^ farmers In Stainmore, one of whom Buncle 

oonverts. 
Mr. Henley, the philosophic proprietor of the Groves of Basil. 
SMte, his daughter, Bunde's second wUe, who dies in two years of small-pox. 
Ten Ivonist friars and their ten wives In a Protestant monastery near Hanogate. 
Miu AmUmia Crmmur, a young lady of large fortune, who becomes Bunde's third wife, 

and dies of smaU-pox at the aid of two years. 
Agnes Vane, her cousin. 

Dorick Watson, a converted Roman CathoUc, turned reduse. 
Mr. Goilogher> 
Mr. Galla^ 

Mr. Dunldey Six Irish gentlemen whom Bunde meets with at Harrogate, his oontem- 

Mr. Makins poraries at Trinity College, Dublin. 

Mr. Mooaghan 
Mr. CKeefe J 

Charles Hunt, owner of a small estate in Kildare in Bunde's boyhood. 
BUsabeth, his daughter, rufaied and deserted by Mr. R. 

Mif Sptmee, of Westmoreland, Bunde's fourth wile, dies in six months of a malignant fever. 
Miss Fox (Imoinda), an old flame of Bunde's. 
Oliver Whicup, Esq., of Woodoester, an agreeable acquaintance. 
Miss Veyssiere, a dashing young beauty, sacrificed to a rich old man. 
Min Tumsr, sister of Bunde's friend, Charles Turner, his fifth wile, killed hi six weeks by 

a carriage accident 
Martha Jacquelot, her friend. 

Miss Hinxworth, a gentleman's daughter, carried off by O'Ragan. 
(yRem, an Irish dandng master. 

Tom Oancv, landkvd of the Csl and Boipipe, near Koaresborough. 
Ui$t Martha TUtkm \ Two beautiful young heiresses, wards of their tyrannical uncle 
Ui$a AUk$a Umtdtoy / Okl Cock. 
Old Co ftkt a villainous lawyer. 
Ribble, a little old man, skilled in chemistry. 
Richmond, his cousin, an invalid throuch debauchery. 
Avery Moncton, a deluded husband, who turns hermit. 
Edmmmd Cmll, the famous bookseller, satirised by Pope in the Dundai, 
Carda Beonet, a courtesan who is married and refonned by a young dergyman. 
Dunk the miser. 
Mitt Dwnk, his daughter, afterwards Mrs. SUinviHe, and then the sixth Mrs. Bunde ; dies 

in two vears of small-poz. 
Dr. Stainviue, who exhumes and marries Miss Dunk. 
Dr. Fiti^bbons, an Irish gentleman. 
Julia, his dau^ter, Bunde's seventh wife, drowned shortly after their union. 

XV 



The Life of John Buncle, Esq. 



Nee Vizit Male, qui Nattts Morkoique fefellit. 



That the transactions of my life, and the observations and re- 
flections I have made on men and things, by sea and land, in 
various parts of the world, might not be buried in obUvion, and 
by length of time be blotted out of the memory of men, it has 
been my wont, from the dBys of my youth to this time, to write 
down memorandums of every thing I thought worth noticing, 
as men and matters, books and circumstances, came in my way ; 
and in hopes they may be of some service to my fellow-mortals 
I pubhsh them. Some pleasing and some surprising things the 
reader will find in them. He will meet with miscellany thoughts 
upon several subjects. He will read, if he pleases, some tender 
stories. But aU the relations, the thoughts, the observations, 
are designed for the advancement of valuable learning, and to 
promote whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, what- 
soever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report. 

About fifty years ago the midwife wheeled me in, and much 
sooner than half a century hence, in all human probabiUty, death 
will wheel me out. When Heaven pleases, I am satisfied. Life 
and death are equally welcome, because equally parts of my 
way to eternity. My lot has been a swarthy one in this first 
state, and I am in hopes I shall exchange worlds to advantage. 
As God, without all peradventure, brought his moral creatures 
into being, in order to increase their virtue, and provide suitable 
happiness for the worthy, the most unfortunate here may expect 
immutable fehcity at last, if they have endeavoured, in pro- 
portion to what power they had, to render themselves useful 
and valuable, by a sincerity and benevolence of temper, a dis- 
interestedness, a communicativeness, and the practice of those 
duties, to which we are obhged by the frame of our nature, 
and by the relations we bear to God, and to the subjects of his 
government. 

For my part, I confess that, many have been the failings of my 
life, and great the defects of my obedience. But in the midst 
of all my failings and imperfections, my soul hath always sym- 
pathised with the afflicted, and my heart hath ever ached for the 
Tniaeries of others. My hand has often rdieved when I wanted 
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the shilling to comfort myself, and when it hath not been in my 
power to relieve, I have grieved for the scanty accommodations 
of others. Many troublesome and expensive offices I have 
undertaken to do good to men, and ever social and free have 
I been in my demeanour, easy and smooth in my address ; and 
therefore I trust that, whenever I am removed from this horizon, 
it will be from a dark and cloudy state, to that of joy, light, 
and full revelation. This felicitates my every day, let what 
happen from without This supports me under every affliction, 
and enables me to maintain a habit of satisfaction and joy in the 
general course of my hfe. 

The things of my childhood are not worth setting down, and 
therefore I commence my life from the first month of the seven- 
teenth year of my age, when I was sent to the university, in 1720, 
and entered a pensioner, though I had a larger yearly allowance 
than any fellow-commoner of my college. I was revived to 
read there, and determined to improve my natural faculties to 
the utmost of my power. Nature, I was sensible, had bestowed 
no genius on me. This, and understanding, are only the privi- 
lege of extraordinary persons, who receive from Heaven the 
happy conjunction of quahties, that they may execute great 
and noble designs, and acquire the highest pitch of excellence 
in the profession they turn to, if they vdll take the pains to perfect 
the united qualities by art, and carefully avoid running into 
caprice and paradox ; the rocks on which many a genius has 
split. But then I had a tolerable share of natural understanding, 
and from my infancy was teachable, and always attentive to 
the directions of good sense. This I knew might rise with some 
labour, to a half merit, though it could never gain inunortality 
upon any account : and this was enough for me. I wanted only 
to acquire such degrees of perfections as lay within the small 
sphere nature had chalked out for me. 

To this purpose I devoted my college life to books, and for 
five years that I resided in the university, conversed so much 
with the dead that I had very little intercourse with the hving. 
So totally had letters engaged my mind, that I was but httle 
affected towards most other things. Walking and music were 
my favourite recreations, and almost the only ones I delighted 
in. I had hardly a thought at that time of the foolish choices 
and pursuits of men, those fatal choices and pursuits which are 
owing to false judgments, and to a habit of acting precipitantly, 
without examining the fancies and appetites ; and therefore very 
rarely went into the pleasures and diversions which men of fortune 
in a university too commonly indulge in. My relaxation after 
study was my german-flute and the conversation of some in- 
genious, sober Mend, generally my private tutor, Mr. John 
Bruce, who was a bright and exceUent man, and of whom you 
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will find a large account in the first volume of my Memoirs of 
sterol Ladies of Great Britain, 17 SS, Svo, p. 7. If the weather 
permitted, I walked out into the country several miles. At this 
exercise I had often one or other with me ; but for the most part 
was obliged to go alone. My dog and my gun however were 
diversion enough on the way, and they frequently led me into 
scenes of entertainment, which lasted longer than the day. 
Some of them you will find in this Journal, The history of the 
beautiful Harriet Noel you shall have by and by. 

At present, my scheme requires me to set down the method 
I pursued in my readings, and let my reader know the issue 
of my studies. My time I devoted to philosophy, cosmography, 
mathematics, and the languages, for four years, and the fifth 
I gave to history. 

The first book I took into my hand, after receiving my note 
of admission, was the Essay of that fine genius, Mr. Locke, and 
I was so pleased with this clear and accurate writer, that I looked 
into nothing else, till, by reading it three times over, I had made 
a thorough acquaintance with my own understanding. He 
taught me to examine my abitities, and enabled me to see what 
objects my mind was fitted to deal with. He led me into the 
sanctuary of vanity and ignorance, and showed me how greatly 
true knowledge depended on a right meaning of words, and a 
just significancy of expression. In sum, from the Essay my 
understanding received very great benefits, and to it I owe what 
improvement I have made in the reason given me. If I could, 
I would persuade all young gentlemen to read it over and over 
with great attention, and I am sure they would find themselves 
very richly rewarded for their pains in reading it. They would 
acquire that justness and truth of understanding, which is the 
great perfection of rational beings. 

When I had done, for a time, with this admirable Essay, 1 
then began to study the first principles of things, the structure 
of the universe, the contexture of human bodies, the properties 
of beasts, the virtues of plants, and the qualities of metate, and 
was quite charmed with the contemplation of the beautiful 
order and wise final causes of nature in all her laws and produc- 
tions. The study had a delightful influence on the temper of 
my mind, and inspired into it a love of order in my heart, and in 
my outward manners. It likewise led me to the great first cause, 
and in repeated views of harmony, wisdom, and goodness, in all 
the works of nature, riveted upon my mind a fixed conviction, 
that all is under the administration of a general mind, as far 
remote from all mahce as from ail weakness, whether in respect 
of understanding, or of power. This gave me a due affection 
towards the infinitely perfect Parent of Nature ; and as I con* 
templated his glorious works, I was obUged in transports to 
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confess, that he deserved our love and admiration. This did 
also satisfy me, that whatever the order of the world produces, is 
in the main both just and good, and of consequence that we ought 
in the best manner to support whatever hardships are to be 
endured for virtue's sake : that acquiescence and complacency 
with respect to ill accidents, ill men and injuries, ought to be 
our part under a perfect administration ; and with benignity 
and constancy we must ever act, if there be a settled persuasion 
that ail things are framed and governed by an universal mind. 
Such was the efEect the study of natural philosophy had upon my 
soul. It set beyond all doubt before me the moral perfection 
of the Creator and Governor of the universe. And if this Almighty 
God, I said, is perfect wisdom and virtue, does it not follow that 
he must approve and love those who are at due pains to improve 
in wisdom ; and what he loves and delights in, must he not make 
happy ? This is an evident truth. It renders the cause of virtue 
quite triumphant. 

But upon ethics or moral philosophy I dwelt the longest. 
This is the proper food of the soul, and what perfects it in all the 
virtues and qualifications of a gentleman. This science I col- 
lected in the first place from the antient sages and philosophers, 
and studied all the moral writers of Greece and Rome. With 
great pleasure I saw that these immortal authors had delineated, 
as far .as human reason can go, that course of life which is most 
according to the intention of nature, and most happy ; had 
shown that this universe, and human nature in particular, was 
formed by the wisdom and counsel of a Deity, and that from the 
constitution of our nature various duties arose : that since God 
is the original independent being, complete in all possible per- 
fection, of boundless power, wisdom, and goodness ; the Creator, 
Contriver, and Governor of this world, to whom mankind are 
indebted for innumerable benefits most gratuitously bestowed ; 
we ought to manifest the most ardent love and veneration 
toward the Deity, and worship him with afiections of soul suited 
to the pre-eminence and infinite grandeur of the original cause of 
all ; ought to obey him, as far as human weakness can go, and 
humbly submit and resign ourselves and all our interests to his 
will ; continually confide in his goodness, and constantly imitate 
him, as far as our weak nature is capable. This is due to that 
original most gracious power who formed us, and with a liberal 
hand supplies us with ail things conducive to such pleasure and 
happiness as our nature can receive. That in respect of mankind, 
our natural sense of right and wrong, points out to us the duties 
to be performed towards others, and the kind affections implanted 
by nature, excites us to the discharge of them : that by the law 
of our constitution and nature, justice and benevolence are 
prescribed ; and aids and an intercourse of mutual offices re- 
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quired, not only to secure our pleasure and happiness, but to 
preserve ourselves in safety and in life ; that the law of nature, 
or natural right, forbids every instance of injustice, a violation 
of life, liberty, health, property ; and the exercise of our honour- 
able, kind powers, are not only a spring of vigorous efforts to do 
good to others, and thereby secure the common happiness ; but 
&ey really procure us a joy and peace, an inward applause and 
external advantages ; while injustice and malice, anger, hatred, 
envy, and revenge, are often matter of shame and remorse, and 
contain nothing joyful, nothing glorious : in the greatest affluence, 
the savage men are miserable ; that as to ourselves, the voice of 
reason declares, that we ought to employ our abilities and oppor- 
tunities in improving our minds to an extensive knowledge of 
nature in the sciences ; and by diligent meditation and observa- 
tion, acquire that prudence, justice, temperance, and fortitude, 
which should constantly govern our lives. That solid prudence, 
which abhors rashness, inconsiderateness, a foolish self-confidence 
and craft, and under a high sense of moral excellence, considers 
and does what is really advantageous in hfe. That justice, which 
constantly regards the common interest, and in subserviency to 
it, gives to each one whatever is due to him upon any natural 
claim. That temperance, which restrains and regulates the lower 
appetites, and displays the grace and beauty of manners. And 
that fortitude, which represses all vain and excessive fears, gives 
us a superiority to all the external accidents of our mortal state, 
and strengthens the soul against all toils or dangers we may be 
exposed to in discharge of our duty ; as an early and painful 
death with virtue and honour is highly preferable to the longest 
ignominious life, and no advantages can be compared, in point 
of happiness, with the approbation of God, and of our own hearts. 

That if in this manner we live prepared for any honourable 
services to God, our fellows, and ourselves, and practise piety 
toward God, good-will toward men, and immediately aim at our 
own perfection, then we may expect, notwithstanding our being 
involved in manifold weaknesses and disorders of soul, that the 
divine goodness and clemency will have mercy on such as sincerely 
love him, and desire to serve him with duty and gratitude ; will 
be propitious and placable to the penitents, and all who exert 
their utmost endeavours in the pursuit of virtue : and since the 
perfection of virtue must constitute the supreme felicity of man, 
our efforts to attain it must be effectual in obtaining complete 
felicity, or at least some lower degree of it. 

This beautiful, moral philosophy, I found scattered in the 
writings of the old theist philosophers, and with great pains 
reduced the various lessons to a S3rstem of active and virtuous 
offices : but this T knew was what the majority of mankind were 
incapable of doing ; and if they could do it, I saw it was far 
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inferior to revelation. Every Sunday I appropriated to the 
study of revealed religion, and perceived as I read the sacred 
records, that the works of Plato, and Cicero, and Epictetus, and 
all the uninspired sages of antiquity, were but weak rules in 
respect of the divine oracles. It is the mercy and power of God 
in the triumphs of grace, that restores mankind from the bondage 
and ignorance of idolatry. To this the sinner owes the conversion 
of bis soul. It is the statutes of the Lord that rejoice the heart 
and enhghten the eyes. What are all the reasonings of the philo- 
sophers to the melody of that heavenly voice which cries con- 
tinually "Come unto me all ye that travail and are heavy laden, 
and I will refresh you." And what could their lessons avail 
without those express promises of grace and spiritual assistance, 
which the blood of the new covenant confirms to mankind ? 
The philosophy of Greece and Rome was admirable for the times 
and men : but it admits of no comparison with the divine lessons 
of our holy reUgion, and the charter of God's pardon granted to 
us by his blessed Son. Beside, the philosophers were in some 
degree dark and doubtful in respect of death and futurity ; and 
in relation to this world, there is not a power in their discourses, 
to preserve us from being undone by allurements, in the midst 
of plenty, and to secure our peace against the casualties of fortune, 
and the torments of disappointments ; to save us from the cares 
and soUcitudes which attend upon large possessions, and give 
us a mind capable of relishing the good tibdngs before us ; to n^e 
us easy and satisfied as to the present, and render us secure and 
void of fear as to the future. These things we learn from revela- 
tion, and are informed by the sacred records only, that if we are 
placed here in the midst of many fears and sorrows, and are often 
perplexed with evils in this world ; they are so many warnings 
not to set up our rest here, but to keep a steadfast eye upon the 
things which God has prepared for those who love him. It is 
the gosx)el informs us, there is another scene prepared for the 
m3r^ world, and that justice only waits to see the full proof of 
the righteousness, or unrighteousness of men : that that scene 
will ox)en with the judgment seat of Christ, and we shall either 
receive glory and immortahty, if we have obeyed the calls of 
grace to virtue and holiness ; or, be doomed to the most dreadful 
miseries, if we reject the counsel of God, and hve quite tiioughtless 
of the great concerns of eternity. These considerations made 
me prefer revealed religion, in the beginning of my rational life. 
The moraUty of the antient philosophers I admired. With 
delight I studied their writings, and received, I gratefully confess, 
mudi improvement from them. But the religion of our blessed 
Lord I declared for, and look on the promised Messiah as the 
most consummate blessing God could bestow, or man receive. 
God having raised up hia son Jesus, sent him to bless you, in 
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tttming every one of you from your iniquities. And would men 
but hi^ and obey this life-giving Redeemer, his gospel would 
restore reason and religion to their rightful authority over man- 
kind ; and make all virtue, and true goodness, flourish in the earth. 

But I must observe that, by the religion of the New Testament, 
I do not mean any of those modem schemes of religion, ^^ch 
discover the evident marks and signatures of superstition and 
enthusiasm, or of knavery and imposture ; those systems which 
even miracles cannot prove to be true, because the pieties are 
absurd, inconsistent, and contradictory. The notions that are 
not characterized by the reason of things, and the moral fitness 
of actions, I considered as repugnant to the veracity, wisdom 
and goodness of the Almighty, and concluded, that that only could 
be Christian rehgion, which bore the visible marks and signatures 
of benevolence, social happiness, and moral fitness, and was 
brought down from heaven to instruct mankind in the worship 
of one eternal mind, and bring them to repentance, and amend- 
ment of life. This was the religion I found in my Bible. I saw 
with pleasure, as I thoughtfully went through the divine pages, 
that natural leUgion is the foundation and support of revelation : 
supplies the defects of nature, but never attempts to overthrow 
the established principles of it, and casts new Ught upon the 
dictates of reason, but never overthrows them. Pure theism, 
and Christ the appointed Mediator, Advocate, and Judge, by 
a commission from God the Father, to me appeared to be the 
gospel ; and the directions of the Holy Spirit, to believe in one 
supreme independent first cause, and worship in spirit and truth 
thu one God and Father of all, in the name of Christ Jesus ; 
as the disciples of the Messiah ; to copy after the life of our blessed 
Saviour, and to the utmost of our abilities, obey all his conmiands. 
This was the religion I found in the writings of the apostles, and 
I then determined to regard only this gospd doctrine. 

The manner of my studying cosmography and mathematics 
is not worth setting down, as there was nothing uncommon in it. 
In the one I only learned to distinguish climates, latitudes, and 
the four divisions of the world ; the provinces, nations, kingdoms 
and republics comprised therein, and to be able to discourse 
upon them. And in the other, I went no farther than to make 
myself a master of vulgar and decimal arithmetic, the doctrine 
of infinite series, and the appUcation of algebra, to the higher 
geometry of curves. Algebra I was charmed with, and found so 
much pleasure in resolving its questions, that I have often sat 
till morning at the engaging work, without a notion of its being 
day till I opened the shutters of my closet. I reconmiend this 
study in ps^ticular to young gentlemen, and am satisfied, if they 
would but take some pains at first to understand it, they would 
have so great a relish for its operations, as to prefer them many 
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an evening to clamorous pleasures ; or, at least, not be uneasy 
for being alone now and then, since their algebra was with them. 
In reading history, my last year's principal employment, 
during my residence in college, I began with the best writers of 
antient history and ended with modem times, epochs, centuries^ 
ages ; the extent of empires, kingdoms, commonwealths ; their 
progress, revolutions, changes and declensions ; the number, 
order, and quahties of the princes that have reigned over those 
states and langdoms, their actions military and civil ; the char- 
acters and actions of the great men that flourished under them ; 
and the laws, the arts, learning and manners, I carefully marked 
down, and observed not only how the first governments were 
formed, but what the progress was of industry and property, 
which may be called the generative principle of empire. 

When I had done with antient history, I sat down to the best 
modem stories I could get, and read of distant nations before I 
began to study my country's constitution, history and laws. 
When I had finished the histories of France, Spain, Italy, and 
Germany, and many more, then I turned to Great Britain, and 
in the first place took a view of the English constitution and 
government, in the antient books of the common law, and some 
more modem writers, who out of them have given an account of 
this government. From thence I proceeded to our history, and with 
it joined in every king's reign the laws then made. This gave 
me an insight into the reason of our statutes, and showed me the 
true ground upon which they came to be made, and what weight 
they ought to have. By this means I read the history of my 
country with intelligence, and was able to examine into the 
excellence or defects of its government, and to judge of the fitness 
or unfitness of its orders and laws. By this method I likewise 
knew enough of the law for an Enghsh gentleman, though quite 
ignorant of the chicane, or wrangling and captious part, and was 
well acquainted with the true measure of right and wrong. The 
arts how to avoid doing right, and to secure one's-self in doing 
wrong, I never looked into. 

Thus did I read history, and many noble lessons I learned from 
it— -just notions of true worth, true greatness, and soUd happiness. 
It taught me to place merit where it only lies, not in birth, not 
in beauty, not in riches, not in external show and magnificence, 
not in voluptuousness ; but, in a firm adherence to truth and 
rectitude ; in an untainted heart, that would not pollute or 
prostitute its integrity in any degree, to gain the highest worldly 
honours, or to ward off the greatest worldly misery. This is true 
magnanimity : and he alone can be truly happy, as well as truly 
great, who can look down with generous contempt upon every- 
thing that would tempt him to recede in the smallest degree from 
the paths of rigid honesty^ candour and veracity. 
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Es inodicus voti, presao lare, dulcis aixikis; 
Jam nunc astringas ; jam nunc granaria lazes : 
Inque luto fixum possis transcendere nummum 
Nee glutto sorbere salivam Mercurialem ? 
Hac mea sunt, teneo, cum vere dixeris : Esto 
Liberque ac sapiens, praetoribus ac Jove deztro. 
Sin tu, cum fueris nostras paul6 ante farinas, 
Pelliculam veterem retines, et fronte politus 
Astutam vapido servas sub pectore vulpem ; 
Quas dederam supr&, repeto, funemque reduce. 
Nil tlbi concessit ratio: digitum ezere peccas, 
Et quid tarn parvum est ? Sed nullo thure litabis. 
Hareat in stultis brevis ut semuncia recti 
HaBc miscere Nefas : — 



Are you moderate in your desires, frugal, and obliging to your 
friends ? Do you know when to spare, and when to be liberal, as 
occasion requires ? And can you give a check to your avarice, in 
spite of all temptations which are laid in your way? Can you 
refrain from being too greedy in your pursuit after riches ? When 
you can sincerely affirm that you are master of yourself, and of 
all these good qualities, then you are free indeed, and wise, by 
the propitious power of Jove and the Praetor. 

But if you retain the old habits of a slave, and harbour ill quali- 
ties, under the hypocritical appearance of virtue, you are as much 
a slave as ever, while thus enslaved to your vices. Philosophy 
gives no indulgence to vice, makes no allowance for any crime. 
If in wagging your finger, you acted against reason, you trans- 
gress, though the thing be of so trifling a nature. All the sacri- 
fices you can ofier will never pass for a drachm of rectitude, while 
your conduct is faulty. Wisdom is incompatible with folly. 

When to be bountiful, and when to spare, 
And never craving, or oppress*d with care ; 
The baits of gifts, and money to despise. 
And look on wealth with undesiring eyes ; 
When thou can*st truly call these virtues thine. 
Be wise and free by Heav*n's consent and mine. 

But thou, who lately of the common strain, 
Wert one of us, if still thou dost retain 
The same ill habits, the same follies too. 
Glossed over only with a saint-like show. 
Then I resume the freedom which I gave. 
Still thou art bound to vice, and still a slave. 
Thou canst not wag thy finger, or begin 
The least slight motion, but it tends to sin. 
How's this ? Not wag my finger, he replies ? 
No, friend ; not fuming gums, nor sacrince. 
Can ever make a madman free, or wise. 
Virtue and vice are never in one soul : 
A man is wholly wise, or wholly is a fool. 

This is the great lesson, that virtue alone is true honour, true 
freedom, and solid, . durable happiness. It is indeed its own 
reward. There are no satisfactions equal to, or comparable with 
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virtuous, rational exercises ; nor can virtuous dispositions, and 
well improved moral powers be rewarded, or receive happiness 
suited to their nature, but from their exercises and employments 
about prox)er objects. And as virtue gives pleasure here in pro- 
portion to the improvements it makes, far beyond all that mere 
sense can yield, in the most advantageous circumstances of out- 
ward enjoyment ; so in a state to come, it shall be so placed as 
its improvements require, that is, be placed in circumstances 
that shall afford it business or employment pilt>portioned to its 
capacity, and by means thereof the highest satisfaction. Such a 
basis for building moral instructions upon we find in history. 
We are warned in some pages to avoid the miseries and wretched- 
ness which many have fallen into by departing from reason or 
virtue : and in others, we meet with such virtuous characters and 
actions, as set forth the charms of integrity in their full lustre, 
and prove that virtue is the supreme beauty, the supreme charm : 
that in keeping the precepts of moral rectitude, we secure a present 
felicity and reward ; and have a presage of those higher rewards 
which await a steady course of right conduct in another world. 
— Glorious, natural virtue 1 Would mankind but hearken to its 
voice, and obey its dictates, there would be no such beings as 
invaders, delinquents, and traitors, in this lower worid. The 
social inclinations and dispositions would for ever prevail over 
the selfish appetites and passions. The law of benevolence 
would be the rule of hfe. The advancement of the common good 
would be the work of every man. 

The case however is, that the generality of mankind are too 
corrupt to be governed by the great universal law of social nature, 
and to gratify ambition, avarice, and the like, employ a cunning 
or power, to seize the natural rights and properties of others : 
and therefore, to natural virtue, grounded on the reason and 
fitness of things, in themselves, the first and principal mean of 
securing the peace and happiness of society, it was necessary to 
add two other grand principles, civil government and religion, 
and so have three conducible means to social happiness. These 
three are necessary to the being of a pubhc, and of them, religion, 
as I take it, is of the first consequence ; for the choice few only 
mind a natural virtue, or benevolence flowing from the reason, 
nature, and fitness of things : and civil government cannot always 
secure the happiness of mankind in particular cases : but religion, 
rightly understood, and fixed upon its true and proper foundation, 
might do the work, in conjunction with the other two principles, 
and secure the happiness of society. If mankind were brought 
to the belief and worship of one only true God, and to a sincere 
obedience to his will, as we have it discovered in revelation, I 
think, appetite and passion would cease to invade by violence 
or fraud, or set up for private interest in opposition to the public 
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stock <^ common good. But, alas 1 Religion is so far from being 
lightly understood, that it is rendered by some explainers the 
most doubtful and disputable thing in the world. They have 
given it more phases than the moon, and made it everything and 
nothing, while they are screaming or forcing the people into their 
several factions. This destroys the moment of religion, and the 
multitude are thereby wandering into endless mazes and per- 
l^exities, and rendered a hairing, staring, wrathful rabble ; in- 
stead of being transformed into such Christians as filled the 
first church at Jerusalem ; Christians who acknowledged and wor- 
shipped God the Father Almighty, in the name of Christ, that 
is, under a belief of that authority and power which the Father of 
the universe has, for the good of mankind, conferred upon him ; 
and in humility and meekness, in mortification and self-denial, 
in a renunciation of the spirit, wisdom, and honours of this world, 
in a love of God, and desire of doing God's will, and seeking only 
his honour, were, by the gospel, made like unto Christ. Golden 
religion I Golden age t The doctrine of Christianity was then 
a restoration of true religion : the practice of Christianity, a 
restoration of human nature. But now, alas ! too many ex- 
plainers are employed in darkening and making doubtful the 
revealed will of God, and by paraphrases, expositions, commen- 
taries, notes, and glosses, have almost rendered revelation useless. 
What do we see in the vast territories of popery, but a perfect 
diabolism in the place of the religion of our Lord ? doctrines the 
most impious and absurd, the most inconsistent and contra- 
dictory in themselves, the most hurtful and mischievous in their 
consequences ; the whole supported by persecution, by the sophis- 
try of learned knaves, and the tricks of jugging priests. And 
if we turn our eyes from these regions of imposture and cruelty, 
to the realms of protestants, do we not find some learned Christian 
critics and expositors reducing the inspired writings to a dark 
science ? without regard to the nature and intrinsic character of 
their doctrines, do they not advance notions as true and divine, 
which have not one appearance of divine authority ? but on the 
contrary, militate with the reason of things, and the moral fitness 
of actions ; and are so far from being plain and clear, free from all 
doubtfulness, or ambiguity, and suited to the understandings 
and capacity of men, that the darkness of them renders such pre- 
tended revdations of little service ; and impeaches the veracity, 
wisdom, and goodness of God t Alas t too many explainers are 
clamorous, under the infallible strength of their own persuasions, 
and exert every power to unman us into believers. How the 
Apostles argued for the great excellency and dignity of Christian- 
ity is not with them the question ; so far as I am able to judge 
from their learned writings ; but the fathers, and our spiritual 
superiors have put upon the sacred writings the proper expli- 
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cations ; and we must receive the truth as they dispense it to us. 
This is not right, in my conception. I own it does not seem to 
answer the end of the Messiah's coming, which was to restore 
Reason and Religion to their rightful authority over mankind ; 
and to make all virtue, and true goodness, flourish in the earth ; 
the most perfect blessing to be sure that God could bestow on 
man, or man receive from God. This blessing we must miss, 
if human authority is to pin us down to what it pleases to call 
sense of scripture, and will set up the judgment of faUible men 
as the test of Christianity. The Christian laity are miserable 
indeed, if they be put under an obligation to find that to be truth 
which is taught by these leaders. In truthj we should be un- 
happy men, with a revelation in our churches and our closets, 
if the leaders had a right to make their own faith pass for the 
faith of the Apostles ; or, if we refused it, might lance the weapons 
of this world at their people. What must we do then as true 
Christians ? I think for myself, that we ought to form our 
judgment, in matters of faith, upon a strict, serious and impartial 
examination of the holy scriptures, without any regard to the 
judgment of others, or human authority whatever : that we ought 
to open the sacred records, without minding any systems, and 
from the revealed word of God learn that Christianity does not 
consist in a jingle of unintelligible sounds, and new fundamentals, 
hewn out by craft, enthusiasm, or bigotry, and maintained with 
an outrage of uncharitable zeal, which delivers Christians to the 
flames of an eternal hell : but, that the heavenly religion of our 
Lord consists in looking on the promised Messiah, as the most 
consummate blessing God could bestow, or man receive ; and 
that Jesus is that Messiah ; in acting according to the rules of 
the gospel, and in stud3dng to imitate God, who is the most per- 
fect understanding nature, in all his moral perfections ; in be- 
coming the children of God by being, according to our capacity, 
perfect as he is perfect, and holy as he is holy, and merciful as 
he is merciful ; and in our whole moral behaviour as like to him 
as possible. 

In a word, to flee injustice, oppression, intemperance, impurity, 
pride, unmercifulness and revenge : to practise justice, piety, 
temperance, chastity, humility, beneficence, and placability : to 
turn from our iniquities to the practice of all virtue : and through 
the alone mediation of the only-begotten Son of God, believe in 
and worship the eternal mind, the one supreme spirit, in hope of a 
glorious immortality, through the sanctiflcation of the Holy 
Ghost. These are the things the Lord came down to teach man- 
kind. For the New Testament itself then we must declare, and 
look upon it as the only guide, or rule of faith. It is now the only 
deliverer of the declarations of our Lord : and the rule in our 
inquiry is, that every thing necessary to be believed by a Christian^ 
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is in those books not left to be gathered by consequences, or 
implications ; but the things necessary to obtain the favour of 
God promised to Christians are expressly declared. If this was not 
the case — ^if things absolutely necessary were not expressly 
proclaimed to be so, the gospel revelation would be no rule at 
all.* 

But it is time to tell my reader the story of the beautiful Har- 
riet Noel, which I promised in a preceding page (p. 3, ante). 
On the glorious first of August, before the beasts were roused from 
their lodges, or the birds had soared upwards, to pour forth their 
morning harmony ; while the mountains and the groves were 
overshstdowed by a dun obscurity, and the dawn still dappled the 
drowsy east with spots of grey ; in short, before the sun was up, 
or, with his auspicious presence, began to animate inferior nature, 
I left my chamber, and with my gun and dog, went out to wander- 
over a pleasant country. The different aspects and the various 
points of view were charming, as the hght in fleecy rings increased ; 
and when the whole flood of day descended, the embeUished 
early scene was a fine entertainment. Delighted with the beau- 

* To the plain and satisfactory method of seeking for the faith in the saored books, there 
are many adversaries and many objections raised. There are, says a great mlm, a very 
numerous body of Christians who know no other guides but the living guides of the present 
church ; and acknowledge no other faith, for the udth once delivered to the saints, but that 
which is now delivered to them by their present rulers, as such. 

To establish this point, the neater pert <rf these lay down the infallibility of the present 
diurch, and of every man of tne past ages, through whose mouth, or by whose hands, the 
present traditions of faith have descended to them. And this, indeed, would be a very good 
method, if that single proof of infallibility could be proved. But this is a point so gross 
and so utterly void of iSl proof, that a great body of the Christian world have broke lose 
from the power of this monster, and declared for the New TesUmmU itself, as the only guide 
or rule of faith ; the <xily deliverer of the faith to us of later ages. 

When this comes however to be put in practice, too many of the same persons who set 
the scriptures up as the only guide, turn romid on a sudden, and let us know, that they m ean 
by it, not these sacred original writings themselves, but the interpretations, or sense, put 
upon them by our spiritual superiors, to which we are bound to submit, and put under an 
obligation to find that to be the truth which is taught by these leaders. 

But to this we reply with reason, that though we ought to pay a regard of serious attention 
to those whose business it is to find out and dispense the tniOi, and show the respect <rf a 
doe examination of what they affirm : yet we must not yield the submission due only to 
infallibility. It is our glory not to sunmit to the voice of any man. We must reserve that 
regard, for God, and for Christ, in matters of faith once delivered to the saints. 

Otiiers, again, of the reformed, tell us, that the surer way of knowing what was delivered 
above eighteen hundred ytax% ago, is to take the original faith froin the Councils and 
Fathers, grave and good men, who met and wrote for the settling of the faith. And to this 
we answer, that these wise and good mencannotgivew good an account of the faith contained 
in the crigmal books as the books themselves which contain it. 

To give an example to the purpose. If we would know the doctrine of the Church of Bn^^d 
at the Reformation, it is not the writings of particular divines, many years after that period, 
that we must consult ; or any assembly of them ; but the autlientic acts and declarations, 
and sermons, made and recorded at the time ; for many of the doctrines thought essential 
at the Reformation, have been since changed by gradual alterations ; by ezfuainers using 
their own style and manner of expression, and introduciog their own scheme of philosophy, 
and judgment in commenting, into the scheme of doctrine to be explained. This produces 
great variation from ithaX was once settled. What was once esteemed fundamental is therebv 
altered. Let this be applied to the first Christian writers, after the Apostles were departed, 
and as their language and philosophy were various, and Uiey differed from one another, 
great variations must creep into the doctrines delivered by them. It follows then, that 
nothing but what is recorded in the first original books themselves can be firm and stable 
to us in points of faith. Tn the original books only we can find the faith, without that confu- 
sion and darkness, which human explications and additions have brought in by way of light. 
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ties of this morning, I climbed up the mountains, and traversed 
through many a valley. The game was plenty, and for full five 
hours, I journeyed onward, without knowing where I was going, 
or thinking of a return to college. 

About nine o'clock however I began to grow very hungry, and 
was looking round to see if I could discover any proper habi- 
tation to my purpose, when I observed in a valley, at some dis- 
tance, something that looked hke a mansion. That way there- 
fore I moved, and with no little difficulty, as I had a precipice 
to descend, or must go a mile round, to arrive at the place I 
wanted : down therefore I marched, got a fall by the way that 
had hke to have destroyed me, and after all, found it to be a 
shed for cattle. The bottom however was very beautiful, and 
the sides of the hills sweetly copsed with httle woods. The valley 
is so divided, that the rising sun gilds it on the right hand, and 
when declining, warms it on the left. 



Veniens dextnim latus aapiciat Sol, 

Laevum discedens cumi fugiente vaporet. 

A pretty brook here hkewise babbles along, and even Hebrus 
strays not round Thrace with a purer and cooler stream. 

Fons etiam rivo dare nomen idoneus* ut nee 
Frigidior Thracam nee purior ambiat Hebnis. 

In this sweet and delicious solitude, I crept on for some time 
by the side of the murmuring stream, and followed as it winded 
through the vale, till I came to a httle harmonic building, that 
had every charm and proportion architecture could give it. It 
was situated on a rising ground in a broad part of the fruitful 
valley, and surrounded with a garden, that invited a pensive 
wanderer to roam in its delightful retreats, and walks amazingly 
beautiful. Every side of this fine spot was planted thick with 
underwood, and kept so low, as not to prevent a prospect to every 
pleasing remote object. 

Finding one of the garden doors left open, I entered imme- 
diately, and to screen myself from the scorching beams of the sun, 
got into an embowered way, that led me to a large fountain, 
in a ring or circular opening, and from thence, by a gradual, easy, 
shady ascent, to a semicircular amphitheatre of evergreens, that 
was quite charming. In this were several seats for ease, repast, 
or retirement ; and at either end of it a rotunda or temple of the 
Ionic order. One of them was converted into a grotto or shell- 
house, in which a politeness of fancy had produced and blended 
the greatest beauties of nature and decoration. The other was 
a Ubrary, filled with the finest books, and a vast variety of mathe- 
matical instruments. Here I saw Miss Noel sitting, and so 
intent at writing, that she did not take any notice of me, as I 
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stood at the window, in astonishment, looking at the things 
before me, and especially at the amazing beauties of her face, and 
the splendour of her eyes ; as she raised them now and then 
from the paper she was writing on, to look into a Hebrew Bible, 
that lay open upon a small desk before her. The whole scene was 
so very uncommon, and so vastly amazing, that I thought my- 
self for a while on some spot of magic ground, and almost doubted 
the reaUty of what my eyes beheld ; till Miss Noel, by accident, 
looked full at me, and then came forward to the open window, 
to know who I wanted. 

Before I could answer, I found a venerable old gentleman 
standing by my side, and he seemed much more surprised at the 
sight of me than his daughter was ; for, as this young lady told 
me afterward, she guessed at once the whole affair ; seeing me 
with my gun and dog, in a shooting dress ; and knew it was a 
natural curiosity brought me into the garden, and stopped me 
at the window, when I saw her in such an attitude, and in such a 
place. This I assured them was the truth of my case, with this 
small addition, however, that I was ready to perish for want of 
something to eat ; having been from four in the morning at hard 
exercise, and had not yet broke my fast. If this be the case, 
says the good old man, you are welcome, sir, to Eden Park, and 
you shall soon have the best breakfast our house afiords. 

Upon this Mr. Noel brought me into his house, and the lovely 
Harriet made tea for me, and had such plenty of fine cream, 
and extraordinary bread and butter set before me, that I break- 
fasted with uncommon pleasure. The honour and happiness 
of her company rendered the repast quite dehghtful. Inhere was 
a ci\'iUty so very great in her manner, and a social goodness so 
charming in her talk and temper, that it was unspeakable de- 
Hght to sit at table with her. She asked me a number of ques- 
tions relating to things and books and people, and there was so 
much good sense in every inquiry, so much good humour in her 
reflections and rephcations, that I was entirely charmed with her 
mind ; and lost in admiration, when I contemplated the wonders 
of her face, and the beauties of her person. 

When breakfast was over, it was time for me to depart, and I 
made half a dozen attempts to rise from my chair ; but without 
her laying a rosy finger on me, this illustrious maid had so totally 
subdued my soul, and deprived me of all motive power, that 
I sat like the renowned Prince of the Massagetes, who was stiffen- 
ed by enchantment in the apartment of the Princess Phedima, 
as we read in Amadis de GatU, This Miss Noel saw very plain, 
and in compassion to my misfortune generously threw 
in a hint now and then, for a httle farther conversation to 
colour my unreasonable delay. But this could not have been of 
service much longer, as the clock had struck twelve, if the old 
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gentleman, her father, had not returned to us, and told me, he 
insisted on my staying to dine with him ; for he loved to take a 
glass after dinner with a facetious companion, and would be 
obliged to me for my company. " At present," continued he, 
** you will excuse me, sir, as business engages me till we dine ; 
but my daughter wiU chat the hours away with you, and show 
you the curiosities of her library and grot. Harriet will supply 
my place." 

This was a delightful invitation indeed, and after returning 
my hearty thanks to the old gentleman for the favour he did me, 
I addressed m3rself to Miss Noel, when her father was gone, 
and we were walking back to the library in the garden, and told 
her ingenuously, that though I could not be positive as to the 
situation of my soul, whether I was in love with her or not, as I 
never had experienced the passion before, nor knew what it was to 
admire a woman, having Uved till that morning in a state of 
indifference to her sex, yet I found very strange emotions within 
me, and I was sure I could not leave her without the most lively 
and afflicting inquietude. ** You will pardon, I hope, madam, this 
effusion of my heart, and suffer me to demonstrate by a thousand 
and a thousand actions, that I honour you in a manner unutterable, 
and, from this time, can imagine no happiness but with you." 

'' Sir," this inimitable maid repHed, ** you are an entire stranger 
to me, and to declare a passion on a few hours' acquaintance, 
must be either to try my weakness, or because you think a young 
woman is incapable of relishing any thing but such stuff, when 
alone in conversation with a gentleman. I beg then I may hear 
no more of this ; and as I am sure you can talk upon many more 
rational subjects, request your favour to give me your opinion 
on some articles in this Hebrew Bible you see lying open on the 
table in this room. My father, sir, among other things, has taken 
great pains to instruct me, for several years that I have Uved 
with him in a kind of solitary state, since the death of my mother, 
whom I lost when I was very young, and has taught me to read 
and understand this inspired Hebrew book ; and sa3rs we must 
ascribe primaevity and sacred prerogatives to this language. 
For my part, I have some doubts as to this matter, which I 
dare not mention to my father. Tell me, if you please, what you 
think of the thing ? " 

" Miss Noel," I answered, " since it is your command that 
I should be silent as to that flame your glorious eyes and under- 
standing have Ughted up in my soul, hke some superior nature, 
before whom I am nothing, silent I will be, and tell you what I 
fancy on a subject I am certain you understand much better than 
I do. My knowledge of the Hebrew is but small, though I have 
learned to read and understand the Old Testament in the ante- 
Babel language. 
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" My opinion on your question is, that the Biblical Hebrew 
was the language of Paradise, and continued to be spoken by 
all men down to, and at the time of Moses writing the PentaUuch, 
and long after. Abraham, though bred in Chaldea, could con- 
verse freely with the Egyptians, the Sodomites, and the King 
of Gerar ; nor do we find that any variety of speech interrupted 
the commerce of his son Isaac with the several nations around, 
or that it ever stopped Jacob in his travels. Nay, the Israelites, 
in their journeys through the deserts of Arabia, after they had 
been some hundred years in Egypt, though joined by a mixed 
multitude, and meeting with divers kinds of people, had not 
corrupted their language, and were easily understood, because 
it was then the univei^al one. The simplicity and distinctness 
of the Hebrew tongue preserved its purity so long and so univer- 
sally. It could not well be degenerate till the knowledge of nature 
was lost, as its words consist but of two or three letters, and are 
perfectly weU suited to convey sensible and strong ideas. It was 
at the captivity,! in the space of seventy years, that the Jews 
by temporising with the ignorant victors, so far neglected the 
usage of their own tongue, that none but the scribes or learned 
men could understand Moses's books." ^ 

"This, I confess," said Miss Nobl, "is p. plausible account 
of the primaevity and pre-eminence of the sacred Hebrew, but 
I think it is not necessary the account should- be allowed as 
fact. As to its being the language in Paradise, this is not very 
probable, as a compass of eighteen hundred years must have 
changed the first language very greatly by an increase of words 
and new inflections, applications, and constructions of them. 
The first few inhabitants of the earth were occupied in few things, 
and wanted not a variety of words ; but when their descendants 
invented arts and improved sciences, they were obliged to coin 
new words and technical terms, and by extending and transferring 
their words to new subjects, and using them figuratively, were 
forced to multiply the senses of those already in use. The language 
was thus gradually cultivated, and every age improved it. 
All living languages are liable to such change. I therefore con- 
clude, that the language which served the first pair would not 
do for succeeding generations. It became vastly more copious 
and extensive, when the numbers of mankind were great, and 
their language must serve conversation and the ends of life, 
and answer all the purposes of intelligence and correspondence. 
New words and new terms of speech, from time to time, were 
necessary, to give true ideas of the things, actions, offices, places, 

t Tlie captivity hen tpoken of b^an at Nebmaradan't taking and baming the city and 
temple of Jerusalem, and sending i»dekiah« the last king, in diains, to Nebndiadbeixar, 
wlio ordered liis diildren to be butchered b^oce his faoep his eyes to be put out, and tiien 
thrown in to a dunseoo, where he died. This happened before our Lord, 508 years ; after the 
ilood, 1766 ; of the world, 3416. 

17 
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and times peculiar to the Hebrews. Even Hutchinson allows 
there was some coinage, some new words framed. We find in 
the latter prophets words not to be met with in the Pentateuch : 
and from thence we may suppose, that Moses used words un- 
known to Nimrod and Heber : and that the men at Shinaar * 
had words which the people before the flood were strangers to. 
Even in the seventeenth century, there must have been a great 
alteration in the language of Adam ; and when the venerable 
Patriarch and his family came into a new world, that was in a 
different state from the earth before the deluge, and saw a vast 
variety of things without precedent in the old world, the altera- 
tions in nature and diet, must introduce a multitude of new terms 
in things of common experience and usage ; as, after that 
amazing revolution in the natural world, not only the clouds 
and meteors were different, and the souls that were saved had 
a new and astonishing view of the ruin and repair of the system ; 
but Noah did then begin to be an husbandman ; he planted a 
vineyard ; he invented wine ; and to him the first grant was 
given of eating flesh. AU these things required as it were a new 
language, and the terms with mankind increased. The Noahical 
language must be quite another thing after the great events of 
the flood. Had Methuselah, who conversed many years with 
Adam ; who received from his mouth the history of the creation 
and fall, and who lived six hundred years with Noah, to com- 
municate to him all the knowledge he got from Adam ; had this 
ante-diluvian wise man been raised from the dead to converse 
with the post-diluvian fathers, or even with Noah, the year he 
died, that is three hundred and fifty years after the flood ; is 
it not credible from what I have said, that he would have 
heard a language very different from that tongue he used in 
his conversations with Adam even in the nine hundred and 
thirtieth year of the first man ? t I imagine, Methuselah would 

* Shinaar comprehends the plain of Cbaldea or Babylonia in Asia ; and the '* men of 
Shinaar " were the first colony that Noah sent out from Ararat, the mountains of Armenia, 
where the Ark rested alter the flood, to settle in the grand plains of Babylonia, twelve hundred 
miles from Ararat, lliis was in the days of Peleg, two hundred ana forty years after the 
flood, when the eig^t had increased to sixty thousand ; which made a remove of part of them 
necesisary. 

t The extraordinary longevity of the ante-diluvians is accounted utterly incredible by 
many ntodems ; but it dia not appear so tmnatural to the early ages of Paganism. Let 
no one, says Josephus, upon comparing the lives of the antients with our lives, and with 
the few years which we now live, think that what we have said of them is false. I have 
for witness to what I have said, all those who have written antiquities, both among the Greeks 
and Barbarians. For even Manetho, who wrote the Egyptian History ; and Berosus, who 
collected the Chaldean Monuments ; and Mochus and Hostueus ; and besides these, Hierony- 
mus the Egyptian, and those who composed the Phcenician history, agree to what I here 
say. Hesiod also, and Hecutaeus, and Halianicus, and Acusilaus ; and besides tlrcse, Bphorus 
and Nicolaus of Damascus, relate that tlic aucicnts lived a thousand years. 

The antient Latin authors likewise confirm the sacred hisUx-y in this branch : and Varro 
in particular, made an enquiry. What the reason was that the antients lived a thousand 
years ? 

rThe author had here promised ** a continuation of this note in the Ap^f>ef.dix" but It 
may be proper to notice, that the first volume of this work was printed in 1736, and the second 
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not have been able to have talked with Noah, at the time 
I have mentioned, of the circumstances that then made the 
case of mankind, and of the things of common experience and 
usage. He must have been unable to converse at his first 
appearance ? " 

" What you say, madam,'' I replied, " is not only very probable, 
but affords a satisfaction unexpected in a subject on which we 
are obliged, for want of data, to use conjectures. I yield to your 
superior sense the notion, that the Scriptures were written in 
the language of Paradise. Most certain it is, that even in respect 
of our own language, for example, the subjects of Henry I 
MTOuld find it as much out of their power to understand the EngUsh 
of George the First's reign, were they brought up again, as the 
ordinary people of our time are at a loss to make anything of 
the English written in the first Henry's reign. But when I have 
granted this, you will be pleased to inform me, how Abraham 
and his sons conversed and commerced with the nations, if the 
Hebrew was not the universal language in their time ? If the 
miracle at Babel was a confusion of tongues, as is generally 
supposed, how did the holy family talk and act with such distant 
kings and people ? Illuminate me, thou glorious girl, in this 
dark article, and be my teacher in Hebrew learning, as I flatter 
myself you will be the guide and dirigent of all my notions and 
my days. Yes, charming Harriet, my fate is in your hands. 
Dispose of it as you will, and make me what you please." 

" You force me to smile," the illustrious Miss Noel replied, 
" and obUge me to call you an odd compound of a man. Pray, 
sir, let me have no more of those romantic flights, and I will 
answer your question as well as I can ; but it must be at some 
other time. There is more to be said on the miracle at Babel, 
and its effects, than I could dispatch between this and our hour 
of dining, and therefore, the remainder of our leisure till dinner, 
we will pass in a visit to my grotto, and in walking round the 
garden to the parlour we came from." To the grotto then we 
went, and to the best of my power I will give my reader a descrip- 
tion of this splendid room. 

In one of the fine rotundas I have mentioned, at one end of the 
green amphitheatre very lately described, the shining apartment 
was formed. Miss Noel's hand had covered the floor with the 
most beautiful mosaic my eyes have ever beheld, and filled the 
arched roof with the richest fossil gems. The mosaic painting 
on the ground was wrought with smsdl coloured stones or pebbles, 
and sharp pointed bits of glass, measured and proportioned 

to which the Apptmdix was to have been added, did not make its appearance till 1766, and 
then wittiout the promised addition. What the Appendix was intended to comprise will be 
found more fully noticed in the introductory portion to this volume. The material connected 
with the dispersion at Babel, was derived by the author, from Blomberg's Life of Edmund 
Didtimtm, Ju.D., 1739, 8vo, of which subsequent notice will be made. Bo.] 
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together, so as to imitate in their assemblage the strokes and 
colom* of the objects, which they were intended to represent, 
and they represented by this lady's art, the Temple of Tranquillity, 
described by Volusenus in his dream. 

At some distance the fine temple looks like a beautiful painted 
picture, as do the birds, the beasts, the trees in the fields about 
and the river which murmurs at the bottom of the rising ground ; 
*' Amnis lucidus et vadosus in qtto cemere srat verii generis pisces 
colludereJ* So wonderfully did this genius perform the piece, 
that fishes of many kinds seem to take their pastime in the bright 
stream. But above all, is the image of the philosopher, at the 
entrance of the temple, vastly fine. With pebbles and scraps of 
glass, all the beauties and graces are expressed, which the pencil 
of an able artist could b^tow on the picture of Democritus. 
You see him as Diogenes Laertius has drawn him, with a philoso- 
phical joy in his countenance, that shews him superior to all events. 
Summum bonorum ftnem staiuit esse IceHtiamt non earn quae sit 
eadem voluptati, sed earn per quam animus degit periurbaiionis 
expers ; and with a finger, he points to the following golden 
inscription on the portico of the temple : 



Flagrans sit studium bene merendi de seipso» 
Et seipsum perficiendi. 

That is, " by a rectitude of mind and life, secure true happiness 
and the applause of your own heart, and let it be the labour 
of your every day, to come as near perfection as it is possible 
for human nature to get." This mosaic piece of painting is indeed 
an admirable thing. It has a fine efiect in this grotto and is a 
noble monument of the masterly hand of Miss Noeu 

Nor was her fine genius less visible in the striking appearance 
of the extremely beautiful shells and valuable curiosities, all round 
the apartment. Her father spared no cost to procure her the 
finest things of the ocean and rivers from all parts of the world, 
and pebbles, stones, and ores of the greatest curiosity and worth. 
These were all disposed in such a manner as not only shed a 
glorious lustre in the room, but shewed the understanding of this 
young lady in natural knowledge. 

In one part of the grot were collected and arranged the stony 
coverings of all the shell-fish in the sea, from the striated patella 
and its several species, to the pholades in all their species ; and 
of those that live in the fresh streams, from the suboval limpet 
or umbonated patella and its species, to the triangular and deeply 
striated cardia. Even all the land shells were in this collection, 
from the pomatia to the round-mouthed turbo. The most 
beautiful genera of the sea-shells, intermixed with fossil corals 
of all the lands ; with animal substances become fossil ; and with 
copper-ores, agates, pebbles, pieces of the finest marmora and 
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alabastritae, and the most elegant and beautiful marcasites, 
and crystals^ and spars. These filled the greatest part of the 
walls, and in classes, here and there, were scattered, as foils to 
raise the lustre of the others, the inferior shells. 

Among the simple sea-shells, that is, those of one shell, without 
a hinge, I saw several rare ones, that were neither in Mrs. O'Hara's 
nor in Mrs. Grafton's grottos in Fingal, as I observed to those 
ladies.* The shells I mean are the foUowing ones. 

The SEA-TRUMPET, which is in its perfect state, nine inches 
long, an inch and half diameter at its mouth or irregular lip, 
and the opening at the small end about half an inch. The surface 
is a beautiful brown, prettily spotted with white^ and the pipe 
has fourteen annular ridges that are a Uttle elevated, and of a 
fine purple colour. 

The ADMIRAL is vastly beautiful, a voluta two inches and a 
half long, and an inch in diameter at the head, from whence it 
decreases to a cone with an obtuse point. The ground colour 
is the brightest, elegant yeUow, finer than that of Sienna marble, 
and this ground so variegated with the brightest colours, that a 
little more than a third part of the ground is seen. Broad fasciae, 
the most charmingly varied, surround it, and the clavicle is the 
most elegant of objects in colours, brightness, and irregularities. 
There is a punctuated hue of variations that runs in the centre of 
the yellow fascia, and is wonderfully pretty. This beautiful 
East-Indian sells at a great price. 

The CROWN IMPERIAL is likewise extremely beautiful. This 
voluta is four inches long, two in diameter at the top, and its 
head adorned with a charming series of fine tubercles, pointed 
at the extremities. The ground is a clear pale, and near the head 
and extremity of the shell, two very beautiful zones run round. 
They are of the brightest yellow, and in a manner the most 
elegant, are variegated with black and white purple. It is al&o 
an East-Indian. 

^ I had ODoe a sweet little country houM in the neighbourhood of tboee ladies, and used 
to be often at their gardens and grottos. Mrs. Craftom had the finest shells, but her ^t 
was dull and resular, and had no appearance of nature in the formation. She was a pious 
plain, refined lady, but had not a fancy equal to the operation required in a shell^house. 

The excellent, tfie polite, the well-Dred, the good and unfortunate Mrs. O'Haka had a 
gkxioua fancy. She was a genius, and had an imagination that fanned a notto wild and 
channing as Calypso's. Her fancy did likewise form the garden, in which the grotto stood 
near the margin of a flood, faito a paradise of delists. Muiy a pleasing. soUtarv hour, have 
I passed in uis charming f^oe ; and at last saw all in ruins ; the garden in oborder, and 
every fine shell torn from the notto. Such are the changes and chances of this first state ; 
chanJBies wisely designed by Providence as warnings not to set up our rest here : that we 
may turn our nearts from this world, and with all our nig^t labour for that life which shall 
never perish. 

What ruined Mxs. O'Hara's grotto deprived me of my little neen and shady retreat. 
Cbaelis O'Haea, this lady's husband, a strange maiL from viiom I rented my pretty farm, 
and to whom I had paid a fine to lower the rent, hadf mortaaged it, unknown to me, to the 
famous Damsr, and that powerful man swaUowed all. AB I had there was seixed for arrears 
of interest due of Mr. O'hasa, and as I was ever liable to distrainment, 1 took my leave of 
FfafaL 
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The Hebrew letter, another voluta, is a fine curiosity. It 
is two inches in length, and an inch and a quarter in diameter 
at the top. It is a regular conic figure, and its exerted clavicle 
has several volutions. The ground is like the white of a fine 
pearl, and the body all over variegated vdth irregular marks of 
black, which have a near resemblance of the Hebrew characters. 
This elegant shell is an East-Indian. 

The white voluta, with brown and blue and purple spots. 
This very elegant shell, whose ground is a charming white, is 
found on the coast of Guinea, from five to six inches in length, 
and its diameter at the head often three inches. It tapers grauiu- 
ally, and at the extremity is a large obtuse. Its variegations in 
its spots are very beautiful, and its spots are principally disposed 
in many circles round the shell. 

The BUTTERFLY is a voluta the most elegant of this beautiful 
genus. Its length is five inches in its perfection, and two and a 
half broad at the head. The body is an obtuse cone : the clavicle 
is pointed, and in several volutions. The ground is the finest 
yellow, and beautified all over with small brown spots, in regular 
and round series. These variegations are exceeding pretty, and 
as this rare East-Indian shell has beside these beauties three 
charming bands round the body, which are formed of large spots 
of a deep brown, a pale brown, and white, and resemble the spots 
on the wings of butterflies, it is a beautiful species indeed. The 
animal that inhabits this sheU is a limax. 

The TULIP CYLINDER is a very scarce and beautiful native of 
the East-Indies, and in its state of perfection and brightness of 
colour, of great value. Its form is cyUndric, its length four inches, 
and its diameter two and a half, at its greatest increase. Its 
clavicle has many volutions, and terminates in an obtuse point. 
The ground colour is white, and its variegations blue and brown. 
They are thrown into irregular clouds in the most beautiful 
manner, and into some larger and* smaller spots. The Umax in- 
habits this fine shell. 

I likewise saw in this grotto the finest species of the purpura, 
the dolia, and the porceUana. There was of the first genus the 
thorny woodcock : of the second the harp shell : and of the third, 
the argus shell. 

The THORNY WOODCOCK is ventricose, and approaches to an 
oval figure. Its length, full grown, is five inches ; the clavicle 
short, but in volutions distinct ; and its rostrum from the mouth 
twice the length of the rest of the shell. This snout and the 
body have four series of spines, generally an inch and a half long, 
pointed at the ends, and somewhat crooked. The spines lie in 
regular, longitudinal series. The mouth is almost round, but the 
opening is continued in the form of a slit up the rostrum. The 
colour of this American, and extremely elegant shell, is a tawny 
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ydlow, with a fine mixture of a lively brown, and by bleaching 
on the coasts, it gets many spots of white. 

The BEAUTIFUL HARP is a Chinese ; three inches and a half long, 
and two and a half in diameter. The shell is tumid and inflated, 
and at the head largest. It has an oblong clavicle in several 
volutions, pointed at the extremity, and the other extreme is a 
short rostrum. The whole surface is ornamented with elevated 
ribs, that are about twice as thick as a straw, and as distant 
from each other as the thickness of four straws. The colour is a 
fine deep brown, variegated with white and a paler brown, in a 
manner surprisingly beautiful. 

The extremely elegant argus is from the coast of Africa, and 
is sometimes found in the East-Indies. Its length, in a state of 
perfection, is four inches and a half ; its diameter three. It is 
oblong and gibbous, has a wide mouth, and Ups so continued 
beyond the verge, as to form at each extremity a broad and short 
beak. The colour is a fine pale yellow, and over the body are 
three brown fascis : but the whole surface, and those fascia are 
ornamented with multitudes of the most beautiful round spots, 
iniiich resemble eyes in the wings of the finest butterflies. The 
hmax inhabits this charming sheU. This creature is the sea- 
snail. 

The concha of venus was the next shell in this young lady's 
collection that engaged my attention. One of them was three 
inches long, and two and a half in diameter. The valves were 
convex, and in longitudinal direction deeply striated. The 
hinge at the prominent end was large and beautifully wrought, 
and the opening of the shell was covered with the most elegant 
wrinkled Ups, of the most beautiful red colour, finely intermixed 
with white ; these hps do not unite in the middle, but have 
slender and beautiful spines round about the truncated ends of 
the sheU. This shell of Venus is an American, and valued by the 
collectors at a high rate. 

But of all the curious shells in this wonderful collection, the 
HAMMER OYSTER was what I woudered at most ; it is the most 
extraordinary shell in the world. It resembles a pick-ax, with a 
very short handle and a long head. The body of the shell is 
in the place of the handle of the instrument, and is four inches 
and a half long, and one inch and a half in diameter. What 
answered to the head of the pick-ax was seven inches long, and 
three quarters of an inch in diameter. This head terminates at 
each end in a narrow obtuse point, is uneven at the edges, irregular 
in its make, and lies crosswise to the body : yet the valves shut 
in the closest and most elegant manner. The edges are deeply 
furrowed and plaited, and the fines run in irregular directions. 
The colour without is a fine mixture of brown and purple ; and 
within a pearly white, with a tinge of purple. This rare shell is an 
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East-Indian, and whenever it appears at an auction is rated 
very high. I have known ten guineas given for a perfect one. 

With a large quantity of these most b^utiful shells, which are 
rarely seen in any coUections, and with all the fainily of the 
pectens, the cardiae, the solens, the cylinderi, the murexes, the 
turbines, the buccina, and every specis of the finest genera of 
shells, Miss Noel formed a grotto that exceeded every thing of 
the kind I beUeve in the world ; all I am sure that I have seen, 
except the late Mrs. Harcourt's in Richmondshire ; which I 
shall give my reader a description of, when I travel him up those 
Enghsh Alpes. It was not only, that Miss Noel's happy fancy 
had blended all these things in the wildest and most beautiful 
disposition over the waUs of the rotunda ; but her fine genius 
had produced a variety of grots within her grotto, and falling 
waters, and points of view. In one place was the famous 
Atalanta, and her dehghtf ul cave : and in another part, the 
Goddess and Ulysses' son appeared at the entrance of that grot, 
which under the appearance of a rural plainness had every thing 
that could charm the eye : the roof was ornamented with sheU- 
work ; the tapestry was a tender vine, and, limpid fountains 
sweetly purled round. 

But what above all the finely fancied works in Miss Noel's 
grotto pleased me, was, a figure of the philosopher Epictetus, in 
the centre of the grot. He sat at the door of a cave, by the side 
of a falling water, and held a book of his philosophy in his hand, 
that was written in the manner of the antients, IJiat is, on parch- 
ment rolled up close together. He appeared in deep meditation, 
and as part of the book had been unfolded and gradually extended, 
from his knee on the ground, one could read very plain, in large 
Greek characters, about fifty lines. The English of the lesson 
was this — 

"the master science 

*' AU things have their nature, their make and form, by which 
they act, and by which they suffer. The vegetable proceeds 
with a perfect insensibility. The brute possesses a sense of what 
is pleasurable and painful, but stops at mere sensation. The 
rational, like the brute, has all the powers of mere sensation, but 
enjoys a farther transcendent faculty. To him is imparted the 
master-science of what he is, where he is, and the end to which 
he is destined. He is directed by the canon of reason to reverence 
the dignity of his own superior character, and never wretchedly 
degrade hunself into a nature to him subordinate. The master- 
science, he is told, consists in having just ideas of pleasures and 
pains, true notions of the moments and consequences of different 
actions and pursuits, whereby he may be able to measure, direct 
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or controul his desires or aversions, and never meige into miseries. 
Remember this Arrianus. Then only, you are qualified for hfe, 
when you are able to oppose your appetites, and bravely dare to 
call your opinions to account ; when you have established 
judgment or reason as the ruler in your mind, and by a patience 
of thinking, and a power of resisting, before you choose, can bring 
your fancy to the test of truth. By. this means, furnished with 
the knowledge of the effects and consequences of actions, you will 
know how you ought to behave in every case. You will steer 
wisely through the various rocks and shelves of life. In short, 
Arrianus, the deliberate habit is the proper business of man ; 
and his duty, to exert upon the first proper call, the virtues 
natural to lus mind ; that piety, that love, that justice, that 
veracity, that gratitude, and that benevolence, which are the 
glory of human kind. Whatever is fated in that order of incon- 
troulable events, by which the divine power preserves and adorns 
the whole, meet the incidents with magnanimity, and co-operate 
with chearfulness in whatever the supreme mind ordains. Let a 
fortitude be alwa3rs exerted in enduring ; a justice in distribution ; 
a prudence in moral offices ; and a temperance in your natural 
appetites and pursuits. This is the most perfect humanity. 
This do, and you will be a fit actor in the general drama ; and the 
only end of your existence is the due performance of the part 
allotted you." 

Such was Miss Noel's grotto, and with her, if it had been in 
my power to choose, I had rather have passed in^it the day in 
talking of the various fine subjects it contained, than go in to 
dinner ; which a servant informed us was serving up, just as I 
had done reading the above recited philosophical lesson. Back 
then we returned to the parlour, and there found the old gentle- 
man. We sat down immediately to two very good dishes, and 
when that was over, Mr. Noel and I drank a bottle of old AUcant. 
Though this gentleman was upwards of eighty, yet years had not 
deprived him of reason and spirits. He was lively and sensible, 
and still a most agreeable companion. He talked of Greece and 
Rome,^ as if he had lived there before the aera of Christianity. 
The Court of Augustus he was so far from being a stranger to, 
that he described the principal persons in it ; their actions, their 
pleasures, and their caprices, as if he had been their contemporary. 
We talked of these great characters. We went into the gallery 
of Verres. We looked over the antient theatres. Several of 
the most beautiful passages in the Roman poets this excellent 
old man repeated, and niade very pleasant, but moral remarks 
upon them. 

" The cry," said he, " still is as it was in the days of Horace : — 

O elves. Gives, qoaerenda pecunia primum est; 
Virtus post nommos. — 
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Unde habeas nemo quaerit, aed oportet habere. 
Quonim axUinis, a pnma lanugine, noa insedit iUud ? 

''And what Catullus told his Lesbia, is it not approved to this 
day by the largest part of the great female world ? 

Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque aiiiemiis» 

Rumoresque Senum sevenorum, 

Omnes unius aestimemus assis. 

Soles occidere et redire possunt. 

Nobis* cum semel ocddit brevls lux, 

Nox est perpetua una donniendo. 

HaBc discunt omnes ante Alpha et Beta puellae. 

The girls all learn this lesson before their ABC; and as to 
the opinion of the poet, it shews how sadly the Augustan age, 
with all its learning, and polite advantages, was corrupted : and 
as Virgil makes a jest of his own fine description of a paradise 
of the Elysian fields ; as is evident from his dismissing his hero 
out of the ivory gate ; which shews he was of the school of Epi- 
curus ; it is from these things manifest, that we can never be 
thankful enough for the principles and dictates of revealed 
religion : we can never sufficiently adore the goodness of the most 
glorious Eternal for the gospel of Jesus Christ ; which open the 
unbounded regions of eternal day to the virtuous and charitable, 
and promises tiliem a rest from labour, and ever blooming jo3rs ; 
while it condemns the wicked to the regions of horror and solid 
darkness ; that dreadful region, from whence the cries of misery 
for ever ascend, but can never reach the throne of mercy. O 
heavenly retigion I designed to make men good, and for ever 
happy ; that preserves the dignity of human nature, guards 
and increases virtue, and brings us to the realms of perfect reason 
and excellent glory. 

** But," continued this fine old gentleman, " TibuUus has 
ever pleased me in the description of his mistress : — 

lUam quicquid agit, quoquo vestigia flectit* 
Componit furtim subsequiturque decor ; 
Seu solvit crines, fusis decet esse capillis ; 
Seu compsit comptis est veneranda comls. 
Urit seu Tyria voluft procedere puella ; 
Urit seu nivea Candida veste venit. 
Talis in a^temo felix Vertumnus Oljrmpo 
Mille babet omatus, miUe decenter habet. 

" These elegant lines contain an inimitably beautiful descrip- 
tion of outward grace, and its charming effects upon aU who see 
it. Such a grace, without thinking of it, every one should strive 
to have, whatever they are doing. They should make it habitual 
to them. Quintilian seems to have had these fine lines in view, 
in his description of outward behaviour : ' Neque enim gestum 
componi adsimilitudinem saltationis volo, sed subesse aliquid^ 
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in hac exercitatione puerili, unde nos non id agentes, furtim 
decor ille discentibus traditus subsequatur.' Cap, lo. I am 
not for having the mein of a gentleman the same with that of a 
dancing-master ; but that a boy while young should enter upon 
this exercise^ that it may communicate a secret gracefulness 
to his manner ever after." 

In this manner did the old gentleman and I pass the time, 
till the clock struck five, when Miss Noel came into the parlour 
again, and her father said he must retire, to take his evening 
nap, and would see me at supper ; for with him I must stay that 
night. " Harriet, make tea for the gentleman. I am your 
servant, sir," and he withdrew. To Harriet, then, my life, and 
my bliss^ I turned ; and, over a pot of tea, was as happy, I am 
sure, as ever with his Statira sat the Conqueror of the World. 
I began to relate once more the story of a passion, that was to 
form one day, I hoped, my sole fehcity in this world ; and with 
vows and protestations affirmed that I loved from my soul. 
" Charming angel," I said, " the beauties of your mind have 
inspired me wi^ a passion that must increase every time I behold 
the harmony of your face ; and by the powers divine, I swear to 
love you as long as Heaven shall permit me to breathe the vital 
air. Bid me then either hve or die, and while I do live, be assured 
that my life will be devoted to you only." But in vain was all 
this warmth. Miss Noel sat as unmoved as Erycina on a monu- 
ment, and only answered, with a smile, '' Since your days, sir, 
are in my disposal, I desire you will change to some other subject, 
and some article that is rational and useful ; otherwise I must 
leave the room." 

" To leave me," I replied, " would be insupportable ; and, 
therefore, at once I have done. If you please then, madam, 
we win consider the miracle at Babel, and enquire into the 
language of the world at that time. Allowing, as you have proved 
in our late conversation, that the language after the flood was 
quite another thing from that used in Paradise, and of conse- 
quence, that Moses did not write in that tongue which Adam and 
Eve conversed in ; nor is Hebrew of that primaevity which some 
great men affirm ; yet, if there was a confusion of tongues at 
Babel, and many languages were spoken in the earth in the days 
of Abraham, how did he and his sons converse so easily with the 
various nations they passed through, and had occasional con- 
nexions with ? For my part, I think with Hutchinson, that 
the divine interposition at Babel was for quite another end, to 
wit, to confound their confession, and cast out of their minds 
the name or object of it, that a man might not listen to the 
lip or confession of his neighbour. They were made to lose 
their own hp, and to differ about the words of their atheistical 
oonleasaoD." 
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As to a confusion of confessions/' replied Miss Noel, " it 
appears to me to be a notion without any foundation to rest on. 
The argument of Hutchinson that the word ' shepah/ the name 
for a Up, when used for the voice or speech, is never once in the 
Bible used in any other sense than for confession, is not good ; 
because, though ' shephah ' is often generally used for rehgious 
discourse or confession, yet the phrases, ' other hps ' and ' other 
tongues,' are also used for ' other languages, utterances, pro- 
nunciations, dialects ' St. Paul, i Corinthians, ch. 14, v. 21, 22 ; 
applies shephah to language or dialect, in his quotation from the 
prophet Isaiah, ch. 28, v. 11, 1 2. He says, in the law it is written, 
' With men of * other tongues and other hps will I speak unto 
this people, and yet for all that they will not hear me.' And 
the words of the prophet are, speaking of Christ promised ; ' with 
stammering Ups, and another tongue will he speak to this people.' 
It is evident from this, that the Hebrew word shephah here 
signifies tongues or languages, and not confessions or discourse. 
So the apostle appUes it, and explains the prophet : and by 
' stammering Ups,' Isaiah means the ' uncouth pronunciations 
of barbarous dialects,' or languages of the nations, which must 
produce in strangers to them ridiculous lips or mouths ; and in 
this he refers undoubtedly to the stammering and strange sounds 
at the Babel confusion, when God, by a miracle and visible 
exhibition, distorted their organs of speech, and gave them a 
trembling, hesitation and precipitancy, as to vocal and other 
powers. In short, the miraculous gift of tongues would in some 
measure afiect the saints, in respect of pronunciation, as the 
Miracle of Babel did the people of that place, t Nor is this the 

* Hie words mm of are not in the Greek. 

t To this stammering or uncouth pronunciation of barbaxoos dialects the prophet EM$kld 
refers, chap. 36, v. 3, *' Ye are ma<fe to oome upon the Hp of the tongues " : that is, ye are 
become a oye-word even in the heathen gabble» among the babbling nations where ye are in 
captivity. HoUoway, the author of Le^ and SpirU, says, the word barbarous, used in so 
many languages, (with only their respective difterent detcnninations) lor persons of strange 
or foreign toncues, is a monument of the great confusion at Babel; this word being a corruption 
of the reduphcate Chaldee word BtObd, by changing the I in each place into r . Some say, 
the word in the other languages is derived from the Arabic Barbm, to " murmur like soma 
beast.'* Scaliger defines it, Pronunciatio vittosa et insuavis, Uterasque male esprimensw 
bbssorum balborumque mere : which was hitting upon the truth as to |»rt of the original 
manner of the confusion. Indeed BImm and AAm, in Latin, are both derived in like manner 
from Atf and BalbeL The Welsh have preserved a noble word for this barbarism of oonfused 
language in their compounded term Bmdmraiid : irtiich is a plain compound of the Hebrew 
Bm, and g<ft<y, without any other deiiection from the original Hebrew, tlian that of changing 
the 6 in the latter member of the word Dt^bar into the Welsh «, a letter of the same organ. 
Moreover, from their said BMwrMidd, and Dtu, we again derive our BaUerdmk : wnicfa 
therefoce »*g«M«— strictly, a heap of confused or barbarous words, like those of the gabble 
ol dialects, orginallygenoered at BabeL Soo iMtrmd Spirit. ch.ii. It is very remarkable, 
that this learned centleman says he had been lone of Hutchinson's mind, as to a oonfuskm 
of c o uf es si ops, ana not of tongues ; but on weighmg the matter, is now of another opinion. 
Ibid. p. zxs* Therefore, Hutchinson not infalliM^out out for once, and as Dr. Sharp well 
observes, this may be an earnest of deserting Hutchinson in other points of his new hypothesis. 
See Dr. Sharp's two Diicottnst on Uu Htbrm Tonni4 mid CharmeUf against HoUoway. His 
Twn Ditamnst on Eloktmf and Dtfmu. And his TAtm Ditcomut on CktnAim. Tlie 
Hutchinsonians lay the stress of their hypothesis on the BlbUcal Hebrew, being the language 
of Adam in Paradise ; and if this be taken from them, they are left in a poor way indsed. 
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only place in Scripture where shephah, lip, signifies language, 
pronunciations, and dialects ; and where there is reference to 
the confusion of tongues at Babel, Isaiah, speaking of the privileges 
of the godly, says, ' Thou shalt not see a fierce people, of a deeper 
speech than thou canst perceive, (of a deeper lip than thou canst 
hear, Heb,) of a stammering or ridiculous tongue, that thou canst 
not understand. This is enough in answer to Hutchinson and 
his fautors, in respect of what they say on the confusion at Babel. 
This proves that the word sh$phah, hp signifies language, utterance, 
dialect, as well as confession or discourse ; and therefore, Moses, 
in his account of the Miracle at Babel, might have mean'd a 
confusion of languages. That he did mean this, is plain, not only 
from a tradition gone out into all the earth, which is a matter of 
greater regard than Hutchinson's fancy ; but because the sacred 
oracles allude to this event. Beside St. Paul aforementioned, 
the royal prophet in Psalm Iv. ver. 9, refers to the means of the 
division of tongues, and denounces a curse in terms taken from 
that inflicted at Babel. ' Swallow up, O Lord, and divide their 
tongues.' This seems to describe the manner of that confusion ; 
that the substance of the one language was sunk or swallowed 
up in the vast chaos of universal babble ; and that out of that 
jargon it was again, by another act, divided or broken into many 
particular dissonant dialects, or tongues." 

" All this," I said, " is very just, and gives me delight and 
satisfaction. I am now convinced, not only that Hebrew was 
not the language of Paradise, or that Adam did not speak the 
tongue the old world used immediately before the confusion at 
Babel ; but likewise, that the division there, was a division and 
confusion of the one language then spoken ; and not a confusion 
of confessions, as Hutchinson affirms. Inform me, however, if 
you please, what you mean by that tradition you mentioned which 
declared the Miracle of Babel to be a confusion of languages." 

" The Jews' tradition," rephed Miss Noel, ** is preserved in 
their Targum, and tells us, that the whole earth, after the flood, 
was of one speech, or sort of words, and when at their first remove 
from Ararat, they came to Shinar, they consulted to build them 
a city, and a tower for a house of adoration, whose head might 
reach to, or be towards, the heavens, and to place an image 
of the host of heaven for an object of worship on the top of it ; 
and to put a sword in his hand, that he might make war for them 
against the divine armies, to prevent their dispersion over the 
whole earth. Whereupon the word of the Lord was revealed 
from Heaven, to execute vengeance upon them, and the Lord 
corrupted their tongue, broke their speech into seventy languages, 
and scattered them over the face of the whole earth. No one 
knew what his fellow said ; and they slew one another, and ceased 
from building the city. Therefore he called the name of it 
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Babel ; because there the Lord mingled together the tongues of 
all the inhabitants of the other. This you read in the Targum 
that was written before the days of Jesus Christ, as the Jews 
affirm ; or, if not so early, yet it is a very antient book, and the 
doctor who composed it must certainly know the meaning of the 
word shephah better than Hutchinson. It appears, upon the 
whole, that the argument of this famous modern is without 
foundation.'' 

" It is, indeed," I answered, '' but then I am not able to conceive 
how Abraham and his sons conversed with so many nations, or 
how the Hebrew that Moses wrote in was preserved. Illuminate 
me in these things, illustrious Harriet, and from your fine under- 
standing, let me have the honour and happiness of receiving 
true Hebrew lessons. Proceed, I beseech you, and stop not 
till you have expounded to my understanding the true nature 
of Cherubim ? What do you think of Hutchinson's Rub and 
Rubbin, and of his notions of Ezekiel's cherubic form." 

"To talk of Cherubim and Elohim," resumed Miss Noel, 
" and say all that ought to be said, to speak to any purpose ; 
of the three heads and four visages, the bull, the man, the Hon, 
and the eagle, mentioned in the prophet, requires more know- 
ledge in Hebrew learning than I pretend to be mistress of, and 
must take up more time than there is now to spare. I may 
hereafter, however, if you should chance to come again to our 
house, let you know my fancies upon these grand subjects, and 
why I cannot accord with Hutchinson and my father, in their 
notion of the Cherubim's signifying the unity of the essence, 
the distinction of the persons, and man's being taken into the 
essence by his personal union with the second person, whose 
constant emblem was the hon. This, I confess, appears to my 
plain understanding very miserable stufi. I can see no text 
either in the Old Testament^ or in the New, for a plurahty of beings, 
co-ordinate and independent. The sacred pages declare there is 
one original perfect mind. ' The Lord shall be king over all the 
earth. In that day there shall be one Lord, and his name 
One,' says the prophet Zachariahy speaking of the prodigious 
revolution in the Gentile world, whence in process of time, by 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, the worship of one true God shall 
prevail all over the earth, as universally as Polytheism had done 
before. This I dare not observe to my father, as he is an admirer 
of Hutchinson, and will not bear any contradiction ; but my 
private judgment is, that Hutchinson on the Cherubim and 
Elohim or Eloim, is a mad commentator, as I may show you, 
if we ever happen to meet again. 

" At present, all I can do more on the Hebrew subject, is to 
observe that, in respect of the preservation of the Hebrew tongue, 
I imagine the one prevailing language before the Miracle of Babel, 
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which one language was afterwards called Hebrew, though 
divided and swadlowed as it were at the tower, was kept without 
change in the line of Shem, and continued their tongue. This 
cannot be disputed, I believe. I Ukewise imagine, it must be 
allowed that this Hebrew continued the vernacular tongue of 
the old Canaanites. It is otherwise unaccountable how the 
Hebrew was found to be the language of the Canaanites, when the 
family of Abraham came among them again, after an absence 
of more than two hundred years. If they had had another 
tongue at the confusion, was it possible for Abraham, during 
his temporary sojournments among them, and in the necessities 
of his peregrination, to persuade so many tribes to quit their 
dialect, and learn his language ; or, if his influence had been so 
amazing, can it be supposed, they would not return again to their 
old language, after he had left them, and his family was away 
from them more than two hundred years ? No, sir ; we cannot 
justly suppose such a thing. The language of the old Canaanites 
could not be a different one from the Hebrew. If you will look 
into Bochart,* you will find this was his opinion. That great 
man sa3rs, the ante-Babel language escaped the confusion two 
ways, viz., by the Canaanites, tlu'ough God's providence preserving 
it in their colonies for the future use of the Hebrews, who were to 
possess the land ; and by the patriarch Heber, as a sacred 
depositum for the use of his posterity, and of Abraham in par- 
ticular. 

** This being the case : the Phoenician or Canaanitish tongue, 
being the same language that the line of Heber spoke, with this 
only difference, that by the latter it was retained in greater 
purity, being in the mouths of a few, and transmitted by instruc- 
tion ; it follows, that Abraham and his sons could talk with all 
these tribes and communities ; and as to the other nations he 
had communication with, he might easily converse with them, 
as he was a S3nian by birth, and to be sure could talk the Ara- 
mitish dialect as well as Laban his brother. The Aramitish 
was the customary language of the line of Shem. It was their 
vulgar tongue. The language of the old world, that was spoken 
immediately before the confusion, was called Hebrew from 
Heber, which they reserved for sacred uses." 

t The great Samuel Bochart, bom at Rouen, in 1599, ^^^ ^® minister of the reformed 
church in the town of Caen, in Normandy. His principal works are lUs Pkaleg and Canaan ; 
works that show an amaring erudition, and ought to he well read by every gentleman ; you 
should likewise have his HUrMoictm, or HUtory of AmmaU mtntUmsd in uU Sacred Books, 
It is a good supplement to his ScHthtrs Gto^^^k^. His sermons and dissertations are also ' 
very valuable. Bochart died suddenly in the Academy at Caen, 00 Monday, x6th May, 
1667, in the sixty-ei|^th year of his age. Brieuz wrote tne following fine epitaph on him : — 
Scilicet hsBC cuique est data sors awiiiwtima, taui 

Ut tit mon, qualis vita peracta rait. 
Musarum in gremio teneris qui visit ab annis. 
Musarum in gremio debuit flle morL . 
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Here Miss Noel ended^ and my amazement was so great, and 
my passion had risen so high for such uncommon female intelli- 
gence, that I could not help snatching this beauty to my arms, 
and without thinking of what I did, impressed on her bahny Ups 
half a dozen kisses. This was wrong, and gave very great offence, 
but she was too good to be implacable, and on my begging her 
pardon, and protesting it was not a wilful rudeness, but the 
magic of her glorious, eyes, and the bright powers of her mind, 
that had transported me beside myself, she was reconciled, and 
asked me, if I would play a game at cards ? ** With delight," 
I repUed, and immediately a pack was brought in. We sat down 
to cribbage, and had played a few games, when by accident Miss 
Noel saw the head of my german flute, which I always brought 
out with me in my walks, and carried in a long pocket within-side 
my coat. " You play, sir, I suppose, on that instrument," this 
lady said, '' and as of all sorts of music this pleases me most, I 
request you will oblige me with anything you please." " In a 
moment, I answered, and taking from my pocket book the 
following lines, I reached them to her, and told her I had the day 
before set them to one of Lully's airs, and instantly began to 
breathe the softest harmony I could make — 

;' A SONO 

Almighty love*s resistless rage. 
No force can quell, no art assuage : 
While wit and beauty both conspire. 
To kindle in my breast the fire : 
The matchless shape, the charming grace. 
The easy air, and blooming face, 
Each charm that does in rlavia shine. 
To keep my captive heart combine. 

I feel, I feel the raging fire I 
And my soul bums with fierce desire ! 
Thy freedom. Reason, I disown. 
And beauty's pleasing chains put on ; 
No art can set the captive free. 
Who scorns his offer'd liberty ; 
Nor is confinement any pain. 
To him who hugs his pleasing chain. 
t 

Bright Venus 1 OfEspring of the sea I 
Thy sovereign dictates I obey; 
Submissive own thy mighty reign* 
And feel thy power in every vein : 
I feel thy influence all-confest, 
I feel thee triumph in my breast t 
lis there is fix'd thy saored court, 
Tis there thy Cupids gaily sport. 

Come, my Boy, the altar place. 
Add the blooming garland's grace ; 
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G«atly pour the sacred wine. 

Hear me, Venus i Power divine ! 

Grant the only boon I crave. 

Hear me, Venus I Hear thy slave ! 

Bless my fond soul with l]«auty's dharms. 

And give me Flavia to my arms.* 

Just as I was finishing this piece of music, old Mr. Noel came 
into the parlour, in his wonted good humour, and seemed very 
greatly pleased with me and my instrument. He told me, I 
was the young man he wanted to be acquainted with, and that 
if it was no detriment to me, I should not leave him this month 
to come. " Come sir," continued this fine old gentleman, " let 
me hear another piece of your music — ^vocal or instrumental as 
you will, for I suppose you sing as well as you play." " Both 
you shall have. Sir," I replied, " to the best of my abilities, and 
by way of change, I will give you first a song, called 

THS SOLITUDE. 

Yb lofty mountains, whose eternal snows 
Like Atlas seem to prop tilie distant skies ; 

While sheltered by your high and ample brows 
All nature's beauties least mv ravish*d eyes : 

And far beneath me o'er the (tistant plain 

The thunders break, and rattling tempests reign. 

* As thit song ii a thort imltatioo of the moeteenth Oil* of the ficst book of Horace, it is 
worth your while. Reader, to see how the Rev. P. Frauds has done the whole. I will here 
set down a few Uses : 

" Urit me Glycens nitor 

Splendenns park> marmora porios: 
Uxit grata protervitas, 

Bt vnltue nimiom Uibricus aspid." 
Which linae are imitated in the first verse of the above song, and a part of the second ; and 
the faigenknis Mr. Francis renders them in the foDowing manner— 

** Again for Glycflra I bwii, 
And an my long forgotten flames return. 
As Parian marble pore and bright. 

The shining maid my bosom warms ; 
Her face too dartling lor the sight. 
Her sweet ooqueting— how it charms 1 ** 
The following: 

** In me tota mens Vemit 
Cypram descniit-**' 
of wiiich the third vane ol tiie song is an imitatloo, ICr. Francis translates thos : 

" Whde Venus mshing throu^ my vefais, 
No longer in her favoorite Cyprus reigns." 

And the Unes: 

** Hio vivum mihi oespltem, hie 
Verbenas, puerl, ponite thoraqoe 
Bimi com patera msri : 
Mactota veniet bsnkr boatia : " 
Wlilch an fanitated in tlie fourth verse of the song, Mr. Frands translates as foIlowa» 

" Here let the livfaig altar rise, 

Adom'd with every herb and ilower ; 
Here Hame the incense to the sides, 

And pnrsst wines libation pour ; 
Doe bonoors to the Goddees paid, 
Soft sinks to willing knre the yieldkig maid." 
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Here, when Aurora with her cheerful beam 

And rosy blushes marks approaching day; 
Oft do I walk alon^ the purimg stream. 

And see the bleating flocks around me stray: 
The woods, the rocks, each charm that strikes my sight, 
FiUs my whole breast with innocent delight. 

Here gaily dancing on the flow'r^ ground 
The cheerful shepherds join their flute and voice ; 

While thro* the groves the woodland songs resound. 
And fill th' untroubled mind with peaceful joys. 

Music and love inspire the vocal plain. 

Alone the turtle tunes her plaintive strain. 

Here the green turf invites my wearied head 

On nature's lap to undisturb*d repose ; 
Here gently laid to rest, each care is fled ; 

Peace and content my happy eye«lids dose. 
Ye golden flattering dreams of state adieu 1 
As bright my slumbers are, more soft than you* 

Here free from all the tempests of the great. 

Craft and ambition can deceive no more ! 
Beneath these shades I find a blest retreat. 

From Envy's ra^g^e secure, and Fortune's power : 
Here call the actions of past ages o'er, 
Or truth's immortal source alone explore. 

Here far from all the busy world's alarms, 
I prove in peace the Muse's sacred leisure : 

No cares within, no distant sound of arms. 
Break my repose, or interrupt my pleasure. 

Fortune and Fame ! Deceitful forms t Adieu I 

The world's a trifle far beneath my view. 

This song delighted the old gentleman exceedingly. He told 
me, he was charmed with it, not only for the fine mnsic I made of 
it, but the morality of it, and liked me so much, that I was most 
heartily welcome to make his solitary retreat my home, as often 
and as long as I pleased. And indeeid I did so, and continued to 
behave in such a manner, that in two months time, I gained so 
entirely his affections, and so totally the heart of his admirable 
daughter, that I might have her in wedlock when I pleased, after 
the expiration of that current year, which was the young lady's 
request, and be secured of his estate at his death ; beside a large 
fortune to be immediately paid down ; and this, though my father 
should refuse to settle anything on me, or Miss Noel, my wife. 
This was generous and charming as my heart could desire. I 
thought myself the happiest of men. Every week I went to 
Eden Park, one time or other, to see my dear Miss Nobl, and 
pay my respects to her worthy father. We were while I stayed 
a most happly family, and enjoyed such satisfactions as few I 
believe have experienced in this tempestuous hemisphere. Mr. 
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Noel was passionately fond of his daughter, and he could not 
regard me more if I had been his own son, I loved my Harriet 
with a fondness beyond description, and that glorious girl had 
all the esteem I coidd wish she had for me. Our mutual fehcity 
could rise no higher till we gave our hands, as we had already 
plighted our hearts. 

This world is a series of visionary scenes, and contains so little 
solid, lasting fehcity, as I have found it, that I cannot call Ufe 
more than a deception ; and, as Swift says it, " He is the happiest 
man, who is best deceived." When I thought myself within a 
fortnight of being married to Miss Nobl, and thereby made as 
completely happy in every respect as it was possible for a mortal 
man to be, the small pox stepped in, and in seven days time, 
reduced the finest human frame in the universe to the most 
hideous and offensive block. The most amiable of human 
creatures mortified all over, and became a spectacle the most 
hideous and appalling. This broke her father's heart in a month's 
time, and the paradise I had in view, sunk into everlasting night. 

My heart, upon this sad accident, bled and mourned to an 
extreme degree. All the tender passions were up in my soul,' 
and with great difficulty could I keep my ruffled spirits in toler- 
able decorum. I lost what I valued more than my life ; more 
than repeated millions of worlds, if it had been possible to get 
them in exchange. This engaged, beloved partner, was an honour 
to her sex, and an ornament to human kind. She was one of 
the wisest and most agreeable of women ; and her life quite 
glorious for piety to God, compassion to the necessitous and 
miserable, benevolence and good will to all, with every other 
grace and virtue. These shone with a bright lustre in her whole 
deportment, and rendered her beloved, and the dehght of all 
that knew her. Sense and genius were in her united, and by 
study, reflection, and application, she improved the talents, in 
the happiest manner. She had acquired a superiority in thinking, 
^speaking, writing, and acting ; and in manners, her behaviour, 
her language, her design and her understanding was inexpressibly 
charming. Miss Nobl died in the 24th year of her age, the 29th 
of December, in the year 1724. 

This dismal occurrence preyed powerfully on my spirits for 
some time, and for near two months, I scarcely spoke a word to 
any one. I was silent, but not stdlen. As my tears and lamenta- 
tions could not save her, so I knew they could not fetch her back. 
Death and the grave have neither eyes nor ears. The thing to 
be done upon so melancholy an occasion, is to adore the Lord of 
infinite wisdom, as he has a right to strike our comforts dead ; 
and so improve the awful event, by labouring to render our whole 
temper and deportment Christian and divine, that we may be 
able to live, while we do hve, superior to the strokes of fortune 
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and the calamities of human life ; and when God bids us die, in 
whatever manner, and at whatever time it may be, have notlung 
to do but to die, and so to enter into our master's joy. This is 
wisdom. This good we may extract from such doleful things. 
This was the effect my dear Miss Noel's death had on me, and 
when I saw myself deprived of so invaluable a thing in this world, 
1 determined to double my diligence in so acting my part in it, 
that whenever I was to pass through the last extremity of nature, 
I might be dismissed with a blessing to another world, and by 
virtue of the sublime excellencies of our holy rehgion, proceed to 
the abodes of immortality and immutable fehcity. 

I wish I could persuade you, reader, to resolve in the same 
manner. If you are young, and have not yet experienced life, 
believe me, all is vanity, disappointment, weariness, and dis- 
satisfaction, and in the midst of troubles and uncertainties, we 
are hastening to an unknown world, from whence we shall never 
again return. Whether our dissolution be near, we know not ; 
but this is certain, that Death, that universal conqueror, is 
making after us apace, to seize us as his captives ; and therefore, 
though a man Hve many years, and rejoice in them all, which is 
the case of very few, yet let him remember the days of darkness. 

And when death does come, our lot may be the most racking 
pains and distempers, to fasten us down to our sick-beds, till 
we resign our spirits to some strange region, our brea^ to the 
common air, and our bodies to the dust from whence they were 
taken. Dismal situation I If in the days of our health, we did 
not make our happiness and moral worth correspond,did not labour, 
in the time of our strength, to escape from wrong opinion and 
bad habit, and to render our minds sincere and incorrupt ; if 
we did not worship and love the supreme mind, and adore his 
divine administration, and all the secrets of his providence. If 
this was not our case, before corruption begins to lay hold of us, 
deplorable must we be, when torments come upon us, and we 
have only hopeless wishes that we had been wiser, as we descend 
in agonies to our sohtary retreat : to proceed from thence to 
judgment. Language cannot paint the horrors of such a condi- 
tion. The anguish of mind, and the torture of body, are a scene 
of misery beyond description. 

Or, if without torment, we lie down in 8Uence,*and sink into 
the land of forgetfulness, yet, since the Lord Jesus is to raise us 
from the regions of darkness, and bring us to the sessions of 
righteousness, where all our actions are to be strictly tried and 
examined, and every one shall be judged according to the deeds 
done in the body, whether they have been good or evil ; what 
can screen us from the wrath of that mighty power, which is 
to break ofi the strong fetters of death, and to throw open the 
iron gates of the grave, if injustice, cruelty, and oppression, have 
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been our practice in this world ; or if, in the neglect of the dis- 
tressed and hungry, we have given up ourselves to chambering 
and wantonness, to gluttony and vc^uptuousness ? It is virtue 
and obedience, acts of goodness and mercy, that only can deMver 
us. If we worship in spirit and in truth the most glorious of 
immortal beings, that God who is omnipotent in wisdom and 
action, and perform all the offices of love and friendship to every 
man, then will our Lord pronounce us the blessed of his Father. 
If we do evil, we shall come forth into the resurrection of dam- 
nation. This merits your attention, reader, and I hope you will 
immediately begin to ponder, what it is to have a place assigned 
in inconceivable happiness or misery for ever. 

Having thus lost Miss Noel, and my good old Mend, her 
worthy father, I left the universily, and went down to the country, 
after five 3rears and three months absence, to see how things were 
posited at home, and pay my respects to my father ; but I found 
them very Uttle to my liking, and in a short time, returned to 
Publin again. He had lately married in his old age a young 
wife, who was one of the most artful, false, and insolent of women, 
and to gratify her to the utmost of his power, had not only 
brought her nephew into his house, but was ridiculously fond of 
him, and lavishly gratified all his desires. Whatever this Uttle 
brute, the son of a drunken beggar, who had been a journeyman 
glover, was pleased, in wantonness, to call for, and that his years, 
then sixteen, could require, my father's fortune in an instant 
produced ; while scarcely one of my rational demands could be 
answered. Money, clothes, servants, horses, dogs, and all things 
he could fancy, were given in abundance ; and to please the basest 
of women, and the most cruel step-mother that ever the devil 
inspired to make the son of another woman miserable, I was 
denied almost everything. The hberal allowance I had at the 
university was taken from me. Even a horse to ride out to the 
neighbouring gentlemen, was refused me, though my father had 
three stables of extraordinary cattle ; and till I purchased one, 
was farced to walk it, wherever I had a mind to visit. What is 
still more incredible, if anything of severity can be so, when a 
mother-in-law is sovereign, I was not allowed to keep my horse 
even at grass on the land, though five hundred acres of freehold 
estate surrounded the mansion, but obUged to graze it at a 
neighbouring farmer's. Nor was this all the hard treatment I 
received. I was ordered by my father to become the young 
man's preceptor ; to spend my precious time in teaching this 
youngster, and in labouring to make the httle despicable dunce 
a scholar. All this was more than I could bear. My life became 
insupportable, and I resolved to range even the wilds of Africa, 
if notibing be^r offered, rather than live a miserable slave under 
the cruel tyranny of those unrelenting oppressors. 
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My father, however, by the way, was as fine a gentleman as 
ever lived, a man of extraordinary understanding, and a scholar ; 
likewise remarkably just and good to all the world, except myself, 
after I left the university : and to do him all the justice in my 
power, and vindicate him so far as I am able, I must not conceal, 
that great as the ascendancy was, which my mother-in-law had 
over him, and as much as he was henpecked by that low-bred 
woman, who had been his servant maid, yet it was not to her 
only that my sufierings were owing. -Rddgion had a hand in 
my misery. False rddgion was the spring of that paternal 
resentment I suffered under. 

It was my father's being wont to have prayers read every 
night and morning in his family, and the office was the litany of 
the common prayer-book. This work, on my coming home, 
was transferred from my sister to me, and for about one week I 
performed to the old gentleman's satisfaction, as my voice was 
good, and my reading distinct and clear ; but this office was far 
from being grateful to me, as I was become a strict Unitarian, 
by the lessons I had received from my private tutor in college, 
and my own examinations of the vulgar faith. It went against 
my conscience to use the tritheistic form of prayer, and became 
at last so uneasy to me, that I altered the prayers the first Sunday 
morning, and made them more agreeable to Scripture as I con- 
ceived. My father at this was very highly enraged, and his 
passion arose to so great a height, upon my defending my con- 
fef wion, and refusing to read the established form, that he called 
me the most impious and execrable of wretches, and with violence 
drove me from his presence. Soon after, however, he sent me 
Lord Nottingham's Letter to Mr, Whiston, and desired I would 
come over to him when I had carefully read it over. I did so, 
and he asked me what I thought of the book. I answered, that 
I thought it a weak piece, and if he would hear me with patience, 
in relation to that in particular, and to the case in general, perhaps 
he might think my religion a littie better than at present he 
supposed it to be. "I will hear you," he said, " proceed." I 
then immediately b^^, and for a fuU hour repeated an apology 
I had prepared.* He did not interrupt me once, and when I 
had done, all he replied was, " I see you are to be placed among 
the incurables. Begone," he said, with stem disdain ; and I 

• The reader wffl find thit apology in the AppmMm to ttJa lli& [aea nole, p. 41, ante]. 
By scriptaie and aigwnent, without any regaid to tiie notkxis of the uthen, I there eDdeavour 
to prove, that God the Father, the beginning and cauie of all things, is One Being, hifinite in 
such a manner, that bis infinity is an infinity of fulness as well as inuneosity ; and must^be 
not only without limits, but aho without diversity, delect or intenupticn : an! of conae- 
quenoenis Unity so true and real, that it will admit of no diversity or distinction of persons : — 
that as to the Lord J esus Christ, he was the servant draaen of thu tremendous God, to redeem 
t«a«ic«nH ; bttt his holy soul SO f sr iu perfection above Adam or any of his posterity, and poa- 
aeaaed so much a greater share of the indweUing of the divine life and nature than any other 
creatore, tiiat he might, compared to na. with a juat flgove of speedh, be called God. 
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resolved to obey. Indeed it was impossible for me to stay, for 
my father took no farther notice of me, and my mother-in- 
law and the boy, did all they could invent to render my life 
miserable. 

On the first day of May, 1725 ; early in the morning, as the 
clock struck one, I mounted my excellent mare, and with my 
boy O'FiN, began to journey as I had projected, on seeing how 
things went. I did not communicate my design to a soul, nor 
took my leave of any one, but in the true spirit of adventure, 
abandoned my father's dwelling, and set out to try what fortune 
would produce in my favour. I had the world before me, and 
Providence my guide. As to my substance it consisted of a 
purse of gold, that contained fifty Spanish pistoles, and half a 
score moidores ; and I had one bank note for five hundred pounds, 
which my dear Miss Noel left me by her will, the morning she 
sickened ; it was all she had of her own to leave to any one. With 
this I set forward, and in five days time arrived from the Western 
extremity of Ireland at a village called Ring's-end, that hes on 
the Bay of DubHn. Three days I rested there, and at the Con- 
niving House,* and then got my horses on board a ship that was 
ready to sail, and bound for the land I was bom in, I mean Old 
England. 

The wind, in the afternoon, seemed good and fair, and we were 
in hopes of getting to Chester the next day ; but at midnight a 
tempest arose, which held in all the horrors of hurricane, thunder 
and lightning, for two nights and a day, and left us no hope of 
escape. It was a dreadful scene indeed, and looked as if the last 
fatal assault was making on the globe. As we had many pas- 
sengers, their cries were terrific, and afiected me more than the 
flashing fires and the winds. For my part, I was well reconciled 
to the great change, but I confess that nature shrunk at the 
frightful manner of my going off, which on the second night, I 
expected every moment. At last, however, we got into White- 
haven. It pleased the great King of all the earth to bid the 
storm Have done. 

Four remarkable things I noticed while the tempest lasted. 
One was that the Dean of Deny, Dr. Whaley, whom we had on 
board, who had nineteen hundred a year from the church, for 

• iiie Cooniviiic-Hoiise, as the gootlemea of TYjiilty call'd it in my tinw, and long after 
was alittle public nottae, lupt by Tack M'Lean, aboat a quarter of a mile beyond Rings-end, 
on the top of the beach, within a few yards of the sea. Here we used to have the inest fish 
at all timee, and in the season, green peas and all tlie most excellent vegetables. The ale 
here was always extraordinary, and every thing the best; which, with its deligfatful situation 
rendered it a diarminc place of a summer's evening. Many a happy evenhig have I passed 
in this pretty thatched house with the famous Laksst Gkooan, who played on the bag-pipes 
eoitremely weO ; dear Jack LAmM, matchless on the fiddle, and the most agreeable of oom- 
penkms ; that ever charming young fellow. Jack Wall, the son of counsellor Maurice Wall 
Oie most worUiy, the most mgenious, the most '^g^i^g of men ; and many other delif^tful 
fellows, who went hi the days of their youth to the shades of eternity. When I think of them 
and their evening songs " We will go to Johnny M'Lean's to toy if his ale be good or not 
etc" and that years and hiflimities begin to oppcew m»— What is life I 
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teaching the people to be Christiaiis, was vastly more afraid than 
one young lady of the company^ who appeared quite serene. 
The Dean, though a fine orator at land, was ridiculous in his 
fears at sea. He screamed as loud as any of the people : but this 
young lady behaved, like an angel in a storm. She was calm and 
resigned, and sat ¥rith the mate and me during the second night 
discoursing of the divine power, and the laws of nature in such 
uproars. By the way, neither mate, nor master, nor hand could 
keep the deck. The ship was left to the mercy of the winds and 
waves. 

The second remarkable thing was that as this young lady went 
naked into bed in her cabin, the first night before the tempest 
began to stir, it was not many hours till a sea struck us upon the 
quarter, and drove in one of our quarter, and one of our stem 
dead lights, where we shipped great quantities of water, that put 
us under great apprehensions of foundering, and filled so suddeaily 
the close wooden bed in which Miss Mslmoth lay, that had I not 
chanced to be leaning against the partition, and snatched her out, 
the moment I felt myself all over wet, and half covered with the 
breaking sea, she must inevitably have perished. I ran up on 
deck with her in my arms, and laid her almost senseless and naked 
there, and as there was no sta3dng many minutes in that place, 
I threw my great coat over her, and then brought her down to my 
own berth, which I gave her, and got her dry clothes from her 
trunk, and made her drink a large glass of brandy, which saved 
her life. She got no cold, which I thought very strange, but was 
hurt a Uttle in the remove. When all was over she protested 
she would never go naked into bed, on board ship, again. 

The third particular was, that there were some officers on 
board, most monstrously wicked men, and when we were given 
over by the captain, and no hope he thought of being saved, 
these warriors lamented like young children, and were ^e most 
dismal disturbing howlers on board : yet, when we got on land, 
they had done with O Lord, O Lord, and began again their 
obscene talk, and to danm themselves at every word to the centre 
of heU. 

The fourth thing was this. There was on board with us a 
young gentleman of my acquaintance, one Piercb Gavan, who 
had been a fellow-commoner in my time of Trinity, Dublin. The 
first day of the storm, he was carried over-board by a rolling sea, 
and fairly lodged in the ocean, at above twenty yards distance 
from the ship ; but the next tumbling billow brought him back 
again. He was laid on the deck without any hurt. On the 
contrary, one Charles Hsnlby, a young merchant, was beat 
over, and we never saw him more. 

Henley was not only a man of sense and prudence, who had 
an honest mind, and a cultivated understanding, but by search 
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and enquiries into the doctrines, institutions and motives of 
revealed religion, had the highest regard for the truths of genuine 
Christianity, and chose the best means in his power to make 
himself acceptable to God. 

Gavan, on the contrary, had no sense of rdigion, nor did he 
ever think of the power and goodness of God. He was a most 
profane swearer, drank excessively, and had the heart to debauch 
every pretty woman he saw, if it had been possible for him to do 
so much mischief. Yet this man, who never reformed that I 
heard, and whose impieties have even shocked young fellows 
who were no saints, was astonishingly preserved ; and Henley, 
who had the most just natural notions, and listened to Revelation, 
perished miserably I How shall we account for such things ? 
By saying, that the world that now is, and the world that is to 
come, are in the hands of God, and every transaction in them is 
quite right, though the reason of the procedure may be beyond 
our view. We cannot judge certainly of the ends and purposes 
of Providence, and therefore to pass judgment on the ways of 
God, is not 01^ impious, but ridiculous to the last degree. This 
we know for certain, that whenever, or however, a good man falls, 
he falls into the hand of God, and since we must all die, the differ- 
ence as to time and manner, signifies very Uttle, when there is 
an infinite wisdom to distinguish every case, and an infinite 
goodness to compensate all our miseries. This is enough for a 
Christian. Happy is the man, and for ever safe, let what will 
happen, who acts a rational part, and has the fear and love of 
God in his thoughts. With pleasure he looks into all the scenes 
of futurity. When storms and earthquakes threaten calamity, 
distress, and death, he maintains an inward peace. 

May loth.— When we had obtained the wished for shore, the 
passengers all divided. The Dean and his lady, and some other 
ladies, went one way, to an inn recommended to them by a 
gentleman on board ; the warriors and Gavan marched to another 
house ; and the young lady, whose Life was by me preserved, and I, 
went to the Talbot, which the mate informed me had the best 
things and lodgings, though the smallest inn of the town. This 
mate, one Whitwbll, deserves to be particularly mentioned, 
as he was remarkable for pohte breeding, good sense, and a 
considerable share of learning, though a sailor ; as remarkable 
this way, as the captain of the ship was the other, that is for being 
the roughest and most brutal old tar that ever commanded a 
vessel. 

Whitwbll the mate, about thirty-six years of age at this time, 
t(dd me, he was the son of a man who once had a great fortune, 
and gave him a university education, but left an estate so encum- 
bered with debts, and ruined with mortgages, that its income 
was almost nothing, and therefore the son sold the remains of it 
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and went to sea with an East India captain, in the twenty-second 
year of his age, and was so fortunate abroad, that he not only 
acquired riches, in the four years time that he trafficked about, 
between Batavia and the Gulph of Persia, but married a young 
Indian lady, the daughter of a Rajah, or petty Prince in the Mogul 
Empire ; who was rich, wise and beautiful, and made his life so 
very happy, for the three years she Uved, that his state was a 
Paradise, and he seemed a Uttle sovereign. But this fleeting 
scene was soon over, and on his return to England with all his 
wealth, their ship was taken by the pirates of Madagascar, who 
robbed him of sdl he had, and made him a miserable slave for 
more than two years, when he escaped from them to the tawny 
generation of Arabs, who lived on the mountains, the other side 
of this African island, who used him with great humanity ; their 
chief being very fond of him, and entertaining him in his mud- 
wall palace : he married there a pretty httle yellow creature, 
niece to the poor ruler, and for twelve months was very far from 
being miserable with this partner, as they had a handsome 
cottage and some cattle, and this wife was good-humour itself, 
very sensible, and a religious woman ; her religion being half 
Mahometanism and half Judaism. But she died at the year's 
end, and her uncle the chief, not Uving a month after her, Whit- 
well came down from the mountains to the next sea coast under 
the conduct of one of the Arabians, his friend, and meeting with 
a European ship there, got at last to London. A httle money he 
had left behind him in England, by way of reserve, in case of 
accidents, if he should ever return to his own country, he regained, 
and with this dressed himself, got into business, and came at 
last to be mate of the ship called the Skinner and Jenkins. His 
destiny, he added, was untoward, but as he had thought, and 
read, and seen enough in his wide travels, to be convinced, the 
world, and every behig, and every atom of it were directed and 
governed by unerring wisdom, he derived hopes and comforts 
from a due acknowledgment of God. There are more bom to 
misery than to happiness, in this life ; but all may die to be for 
ever glorious and blessed, if they please. This conclusion was 
just and beautiful, and a life and sentiments so uncommon I 
thought deserved a memorial. 

Miss Mblmoth and I continued at the Talbot for three weeks, 
and during that time, breakfasted, dined, and supped together. 
Except the hours of ^eep we were rarely from each other. We 
walked out together every day, for hours conversed, sometimes 
went to cards, and often she sung, detightfuUy sung, while on 
my flute I played. With the greatest civihty, and the most exact 
good manners, we were as intimate as if we had been acquainted 
for ages, and we found a satisfaction in each other's company, 
as great as lovers generally experience ; yet not so much as one 
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syllable of the passion was mentioned : not the least hint of love 
on either side was given, while we stayed at Whitehaven : and 
I believe neither of us had a thought of it. It was a friendship 
the most pure and exalted, that commenced at my saving her 
life, in the manner I have related, and by some strange kind of 
magic, our notions and inclinations, tempers and sentiments, had 
acquired such a sameness in a few days, that we seemed as two 
spiritual socias, or duplicates of each other's mind. Body was 
quite out of the case, though this lady had an extravagance of 
beauty. My sole delight was that fine percipient, which shed a 
lustre on her outward charms. How long this state would have 
lasted, had we continued more time together, and had the image 
of the late Miss Noel been more effaced, or worn out of the sensory 
of my head, I cannot say ; but while it did last, there could bie 
nothing more strange. To see two young people of different 
sexes, in the highest spirits and most confirmed health live 
together, for twenty-one days, perfectly pleased with each other, 
entirely at their own disposal, and as to fortune, having abun- 
dantly enough between them both for a comfortable life ; (and yet 
never utter one word, nor give a look, that could be construed 
a declaration of the passion, or a tendency towards a more 
intimate union ; to complete that connexion which nature and 
providence requires of beings circumstanced as we were : was 
very odd. We sat up till the clock struck twelve every night, 
and talked of a vast variety of things, from the Bible down to the 
Clouds of Aristophanes, and from the comedies and tragedies of 
Greece and Rome to the Minerva of Sanctius, and Hickes's 
Northern Thesaurus. Instead of Venus or any of her coturt, our 
conversation would often be on the Morals of Cicero, his Acade- 
mics, and De Finibus ; on the English or the Roman History ; 
Shakespeare's scenes of nature, or maps of life ; whether ^e 
CEdipus or the Electra of Sophocles was the best tragedy ; and 
the scenes in which Plautus and Terence most excelled. Like 
two critics, or two grammarians, antiquarians, historians, or 
philosophers, would we pass the evening with the greatest cheer- 
fulness and deUght. 

Miss Melmoth had an astonishing memory, and talked on 
every subject extremely well. She remembered all she had read. 
Her judgment was strong, and her reflections always good. She 
told me her mother was another Mrs. Dacier, and as her father 
was killed in a duel, when she was very young, the widow Mel- 
moth, instead of going into the world, continued to live at her 
counlry seat, and diverted herself with teaching her daughter 
the languages of Greece and Rome, and in educating her heart 
and mind. This made this young lady a master of the Latin 
tongue and Greek, and enabled her to acquire a knowledge so 
various and fine, that it was surprising to hear her expatiate and 
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explain. She talked with so much ease and good humour, and 
had a manner so cheerful and potite, that her discourse was 
always entertaining, even though the subject happened to be, as 
it was one evening, the paulo post future of a Greek verb. 
These things, however, were not the only adtnirable oHes in this 
character. So happily had her good mother formed and instructed 
her mind, that it appeared ivSl of all the principles of rational 
honour, and devoted to that truly God*Uke religion, which exalts 
the soul to an affection rather than dread of the supreme Lord of 
things, and to a conviction that his laws lead us both to happiness 
here and hereafter. She thoroughly understood the use and 
excellence of Revelation, and had extracted from the inspired 
volumes everlasting comfort and security under the apprehen- 
sions of the divine power and majesty : but she told me she could 
not think rites and outward performances were essential to real 
religion. She considered what was just and beautiful in these 
things as useful and assisting only to the devout mind. In a 
word, this young lady was wise and good, humble and charitable. 
I have seen but one of her sex superior to her in the powers of 
mind and the beauties of body, and that was Miss Noel. Very 
few have I known that were equal. 

The second day of June, Miss Mblmoth and I left Whitehaven, 
and proceeded from thence to Westmoreland. We travelled for 
five days together, till we came to Brugh under Stainmore, 
where we stayed a night at Lamb's, a house I recommend to the 
reader, if ever he goes that way ; and the next morning we parted. 
Miss Melmoth and her servants went right onwards to 
Yorkshire, and I turned to the left to look for one Charles 
Turner, who had been my near friend in the university, and who 
lived in some part of the north east extremity of Westmoreland, 
or Yorkshire. But befcnre we separated on the edge of Stainmore, 
we stopped at the Bell to Breakfast, which is a Uttle lone house 
on a descent to a vast romantic glen, and all the public house 
there is in this wild silent road, till yon come to Jack Railton, 
the quaker's house at Bows. We had a pot of cofiee and toast 
and butter for breakfast, and, as usual, we were very cheerful 
over it ; but when we had done, and it was time to depart, a 
melancholy, hke a black and dismal cloud, began to overspread 
the charming face of Charlotte, and after some silence, the 
tears burst from her eyes. " What is the matter, Miss Mel* 
MOTH," I said : ** what makes this amazing change ? " "I will 
tell you, sir," this beauty replied. ** To you I owe my life, and 
for three vreeks past have lived with you in so very happy a way, 
that the end of such a scene, and tiie probability of my never 
seeing you more, is too much for me." " Miss Melmoth," I 
answered, " you do me more honour than I deserve in shedding 
tears for me, and since you can think me worth seeing again, I 
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promise you upon my sacred word, that as soon as I have found a 
beloved friend of mine I am going up the hills to look for, and 
have paid my respects to him for a while, if he is to be found in 
this desolate part of the world, I will travel with my face in the 
next place, if it be possible, towards the east-riding of Yorkshire, 
and be at Mrs. Asgil's door, where you say you are to be found." 
This restored the glories to Charlotte's face again, and for the 
first time I gave Miss Mblmoth a kiss, and bade her adieu. 

June 8th. — Having thus lost my charming companion, I 
travelled into a vast valley, enclosed by mountains whose tops 
were above the clouds, and soon came into a country that is 
wilder than the campagna of Rome, or the uncultivated vales of 
the Alps and Appenines. Warm with a classical enthusiasm, 
I journeyed on, and with fancy's eye beheld the rural divinities, 
in those sacred woods and groves, whi(±L shade the sides of many 
of the vast surrounding fells, and the shores and promontories 
of many lovely lakes and bright running streams. For several 
hours I travelled over mountains tremendous to behold, and 
through vales the most enchanting in the world. Not a man or 
house could I see in eight hours time, but towards five in the 
afternoon, there appeared at the foot of a hiU a sweetly situated 
cottage, tiiat was half covered with trees, and stood by the side 
of a large falling stream : a vale extended to the south from the 
door, that was terminated with rocks, and precipices on precipices, 
in an amazing point of view, and through the flowery ground, the 
water was beautifully seen, as it winded to a deeper flood at the 
bottom of the vale. Half a dozen cows were grazing in view : 
and a few flocks of feeding sheep added to the beauties of the 
scene. 

To this house I sent my boy, to inquire who lived there, and 
to know, if for the night I could be entertained, as I knew not 
where else to go. O'Fin very quickly returned, and informed 
me, that one farmer Price was tiie owner of the place, but had 
gone in the morning to the next town, and that his wife said I 
was welcome to what her house afforded. In then I went, and 
was most civilly received by an exceedingly pretty woman, who 
told me her husband would soon be at home, 'and be glad» she was 
siure, to see me at their lonely place ; for he was no stranger to 
gentlemen and the world, though at present he rarely conversed 
with any one. She told me, their own supper would be ready in 
an hour hence, and in the meantime would have me take a can 
of fine ale and a bit of bread. She brought me a cup of extra- 
ordinary malt-drink and a crust, and while I was eating my 
bread, in came Mr. Price. 

The man seemed very greatly astonished at entering the room, 
and after he had looked with great earnestness at me for a little 
while, he cried out, " Good heaven 1 What do I see I Fat^taff, 
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my class-fellow, and my second self. My dear friend you are 
welcome, thrice welcome to this part of the world/' All this 
surprised me not a little, for I could not recollect at once a face 
that had been greatly altered by the smaU-pox : and it was not till 
I reflected on the name Prics, that I knew I was then in the house 
of one of my school-fellows, with whom I had been most intimate, 
and had played the part of Plump Jack in Henry the Fourth, 
when he did Prince Henry. This was an unexpected meeting 
indeed: and considering the place, and all the circumstances 
belonging to the scene, a thing more strange and affecting never 
came in my way. Our pleasure at this meeting was very great, 
and when the most affectionate salutations were over, my friend 
Price proceeded in the following manner. 

" Often have I remember'd you since we parted, and exclusive 
of the Greek and English plays we have acted together at Sheri- 
dan's school,* in which you acquired no small applause, I have 
frequently thought of our frohcsome rambles in vacation time, 
and the merry dancings we had at Mother Red-Cap's in Back- 
Lane ; the hurling matches we have play'd at Dolphin's-bam, 
and the cakes and ale we used to have at the Organ-house on 
Arbor-Hill, These things have often occurred to my mind : but 
little did I think we should ever meet again on Stainmore-hills. 
What strange things does time produce I It has taiken me from a 
town life to live on the most solitary part of the globe : — and it 
has brought you to journey where never man I believe even 
thought of travelling before." " So it is," I replied, " and strange 
things, dear Jack, may happen yet before our eyes are closed : 
why I journey this untravelled way, I will inform you by and by ; 
when you have told me by what strange means you came to dwell 
in this remote and silent vale." " That you sh^ know," said he, 
" very soon, as soon as we have eaten a morsel of something or 
other which my dear Martha has prepared against my return. 
Here it comes, a fowl, bacon and greens, and as fine I will answer 
as London market could 3deld. Let us sit down, my friend and 
God bless us and our meat." 

Down then we sat immediately to our dish, and most excellent 
every thing was. The social goodness of this fond couple added 
greatly to the pleasure of the meal, and with mirth and friendship 
we eat up our capon, our bacon, and our greens. When we had 
done, Price brought in pipes and tobacco, and a fresh tankard of 
his admirable ale. " Listen now, said he, " to my story, and then 
I will hearken to yours. 

** When I left you at Sheridan's school, my remove was from 
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Dublin, in X799« 8va p. 44. kd. 
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Ireland to Barbadoes, to become a rich uncle's heir, and I got by 
my Indian airing a hundred thousand pounds. There I left the 
bones of my mother's brother, after I had lived two years in that 
burning place, and from thence proceeded to London, to spend 
what an honest, laborious man had long toiled to save. But I had 
not been above three months in the capital of England, when it 
came into my head to pass some time in France, and with a girl I 
kept made haste to the French metropolis. There I lived at a 
grand rate, and took from the French Opera-house another whore. 
The Gaul and the Briton were both extreme fine girls, and agreed 
so well together, that I kept them both in one house. I thought 
myself superlatively happy in having such a brace of females, and 
spared no cost in procuring them all the finery and pleasiures that 
Paris and London could yield. I had a furmshed house in both 
these cities, and with an expensive equipage went backwards and 
forwards. In four years time I spent a great deal of money, and 
as I had lost large sums at play, and these two whores agreed in 
the end to rob me, and retire with the money, where I should never 
discover them, I found myself in very middUng circumstances, 
and had not six hundred pounds left in the fourth year from my 
uncle's death. How to dispose of this and myself was now the 
question. What I should do, was my deUberation, to secure bread 
and quiet ? Many a thoughtful hour this gave me, and at length 
I determined to purchase a little annuity. But before this could 
be efiected, I went down to Westmoreland, on an information I 
had received, that my two ladies were at Appleby with other 
names, and on my money appeared as women of fortune. But 
this journey was to no purpose, and I was preparing to return to 
London, when my wife you saw at the head of the table a while 
ago, came by chajice in my way, and pleased me so well with her 
good understanding, face and person, that I resolved to marry 
her, if she would have me, and give her the management of my five 
hundred pounds on a farm, as she was a farmer's daughter, and 
could manage one to good advantage. Her father was lately 
dead, and tibis httle mountain farm she continued to occupy : 
ther^ore nothing could be more to my purpose, if I could prevail 
on her to make me her husband, and with some difficulty she did, 
to my unspeakable feUdty. She had no money worth mention- 
ing : but her house was pretty and comfortable, and her land had 
grain and cattle ; and as I threw into her lap my five hundred 
pounds, a Uttle before we were married, to be by her disposed of 
and managed, according to her pleasure she soon made some good 
improvements and additions, and by her fine understanding, sweet 
temper, and every christian virtue, continues to render my life so 
completely happy ; so joyous and deUghtful ; that I would not 
change my partner and condition, for one of the first quality and 
greatest fortune. In her I have every thing I could wish for in a 
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wife and a woman, and she makes it the sole study and pleasure 
of her life to crown my every day with the highest satisfactions 
and comforts. Two years have I Hved with her on these wild 
mountains, and in that time I have not had one dull or painful 
minute, but in thinking that I may lose her, and be the wretched 
survivor. That thought does sometimes wound me. In sum, 
my friend, we are the happiest ot wedded mortals, and on this 
small remote farm, live in a state of bliss to be envied. This proves 
that happiness does not flow from riches only : but, that where 
pure, and perfect love, strict virtue, and unceasing industry, are 
united in the conjugal state, they can make the Stainmore moun- 
tains a Paradise to mortals in peace and Httle. 

" But it is not only happiness in this world that I have acquired 
by this admirable woman, but life eternal. You remember, my 
friend, what a wild and wicked one I was when a school-boy, and 
as Barbadoes of all parts of the globe is no place to improve a man's 
morals in, I returned from thence to Europe as debauched a sceler- 
ate as ever offended Heaven by blasphemy and illiberal gratifi- 
cations. Even my losses and approaching poverty were not cap- 
able of making any great change in me. When I was courting my 
wife, she soon discerned my impiety, and perceived that I had very 
little notion of hell and heaven, death and judgment. This she 
made a principal objection against being concerned with me, and 
told me she could not venture into a married connexion with a 
man, who had no regard to the divine laws, and therefore, if she 
could not make me a Christian, in the true sense of the word, 
she would never be Mrs. Price. 

" This from a plain country girl, surprised me not a little, and 
my astonishment rose very high, when I heard her talk of religion, 
and the great end of both, a blessed life after this. She soon 
convinced me that reUgion was the only means by which we can 
arrive at true happiness, by which we can attain to the last 
perfection and dignity, of our nature, and that the authority 
and word of God is the surest foundation of religion. The 
substance of what she said is as follows. I shall never forget the 
lesson. 

** The plain declarations of our Master in the Gospel restore 
the dictates of uncorrupted reason to their force and authority, 
and give us just notions of God and ourselves. They instruct 
us in the nature of the Deity, discover to us his unity, hohness, 
and purity, and afford certain means of obtaining eternal hfe. 
Revelation commands us to worship one Supreme God, the 
Supreme Father of all things ; and to do his will, by imitating 
his perfections, and practising everything recommended by that 
law of reason, which he sent the Messiah to revive and enforce : 
that by repentance, and righteousness, and acts of devotion, we 
may obtain the divine favour, and share in the glories of futurity ; 
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for, the Supreme Director, whose goodness gives counsel to his 
powers, commanded us into existence to conduct us to everlasting 
happiness, and therefore teaches us by his Son to pray, to praise, 
and to repent, that we may be entitied to a nobler inheritance 
than this world knows, and obtain hfe and immortality, and all 
the joys and blessings of the heavenly Canaan. This was the 
godlike design of our Creator. That superior agent, who acts 
not by arbitrary will, but by the maxims of unclouded reason, 
when he made us and stationed us in this part of his creation, 
had no glory of his own in view, but what was perfectly consistent 
with a just regard to the felicity of his rationsd subjects. 

" It was t£as made the apostle show Felix the unalterable 
obligations to justice and equity ; to temperance, or a command 
over the appetites ; and then, by displaying the great and awful 
judgment to come, urge him to the practice of these, and all the 
other branches of morality ; that by using the means prescribed 
by God, and acting up to the conditions of salvation, he might 
escape that dreadful punishment, which in the reason and nature 
of things, is connected with vice, and which the good govern- 
ment of the rational world requires should be in^cted on the 
wicked ; and might on the contrary by that mercy offered to the 
world through Jesus Christ, secure tiiose immense rewards, 
which are promised to innocence and the testimony of an upright 
heart. This faith in Christ, St. Paul placed before the Roman 
governor in the best light. He described the complexion and 
genius of the Christian faith. He represented it as revealing 
the wrath of God against all immorality ; and as joining with 
reason and uncorrupted nature, enforcing the practice of every 
moral and social duty. 

" What effect this discourse had on Felix/' continued Martha, 
" in producing faith, that is, morality in an intelligent agent, 
we are told by the apostle. He trembled : but iniquity and the 
world had taken such a hold of him, that he dismissed the subject 
and turned from a present uneasiness to profit and the enjoyment 
of sin. He had done with St. Paul, and sacrificed the hopes of 
eternity to the world and its delights. 

" But this," concluded Martha, " will not I hope be your case. 
As a judgment to come is an awful subject, you will ponder in 
time, and look into your own mind. As a man, a reasonable and 
social creature, designed for duty to a God above you, and to a 
world of fellow creatures around you, you will consider the rules 
of virtue and morality, and be no longer numbered with those 
miserable mortals, who are doomed to condemnation upon their 
disobedience. Those rules lie open in a perfect gospel, and the 
wicked can have nothing to plead for their behaviour. They 
want no light to direct them. They want no assistance to support 
them in doing their duty. They have a gospel to bring them to 
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life and salvation, if they will but take notice of it ; and if they 
will not walk in the light of God's law, this gospel must be their 
judgment and condemnation." 

** Say then, Sir," Martha proceeded, ** can you be prevailed 
on to think of religion in its native purity and simplicity, and by 
the power of the gospel, to act witii regard to virtue and piety, 
that when Christ shall come not only in the power, but in the 
wisdom and the justice of God, to judge the world, you may be 
secured from that misery and distress, which is prepared for 
iniquity ; and enjoy that eternal life, which is to be the portion 
of tiie righteous ? " 

" In this extraordinary manner did Martha Harrington 
discourse me, and the effect of it was that I began a thorough 
reform from that hour. My rational Ufe from that happy day 
commenced, and I entered seriously into my own breast, to 
think in earnest of that solemn judgment to come. What 
Martha said was so clear and strong, that I had not a thought 
of repl3ang, but truth at once entirely subdued my heart, and I 
flew to the Son of God, to request his intercession with the Father 
of the Universe for the pardon of all my crimes. The dignity and 
end of my being has since been the subject of my meditations, 
and I live convinced, that everything is contemptible, that is 
inconsistent with duty and morality. This renders even my 
pleasures more agreeable. This gives eternal peace to my mind." 

Here Price ended his remarkable story, and according to our 
agreement, I began to relate what happened to me from the time 
we parted at school, and concluded with informing him, that I 
was going in search of Charles Turner, my near friend, when 
fortune brought me to his house : that this gentleman lived some- 
where towards the confines of Cumberland and the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, but where the spot was I could not tell, nor did I 
know well how to go on, as the country before me seemed impass- 
able, on account of its mountains, precipices, and floods. " I 
must try, however, what can be done ; not only in regard to this 
gentleman ; but, because I have reason to think it may be very 
much to my advantage, as he is very rich, and the most generous 
'of men. If he is to be found, I know I shall be welcome to share 
in his happiness as long as I please, nor will it be any weight to 
him." Price to this rephed, that I was most heartily welcome 
to him as long as I pleased to stay, and that though he was far 
from being a rich man, yet he had every day enough for himself 
and one more ; and his Martha he was sure would be as well 
pleased with my company, as if I had been his own brother, 
since she knew I was his esteemed friend. In respect of the way, 
he said, he would enable me to And Mr Turner, if he could, but 
the country was difficult to travel, and he doubted very much if 
one could go to the extremity of Cumberland or Yorkshire over 
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the hills ; but we would try, however, and if it was possible, find 
out Mr. Turner's house. Yet solely with him I must not stay, 
if he could be seen. I must Uve between both, till I got some 
northern girl, and had a wife and habitation of my own : " and 
there is," continued Price, " not many miles from me, a sweet 
pretty lass, the daughter of a gentleman farmer, who is a very 
good man, and would, I beheve, upon my recommendation, give 
you his girl and a sum of money, to sit down on those hills." 
" This is vastly kind. Jack," said I, " and what I shall gratefully 
remember so long as I Uve. I may ride many a mile I am sure, 
and be an adventurer many a long day, before I meet with such 
ofiers again. Your sweeliy situated house and good things, 
with a fine northern girl and money down, are benefits not to be 
met with every day. But at present the object I must pursue 
is my imiversity friend, Charles Turner, and if you please to 
do me the great favour of guiding me so far as you can over this 
wild, uninhabited land, after I have stayed with you for the first 
time, two or three days, and promise to abide many more hereafter 
if it be in my power, we will set out in quest of what I want." 
** As you will," my friend Price reptied, " and for the present let 
us be gay. Here comes my beloved with a little bowl of punch, 
and as she sings extremely well, and you have not forgot I fancy 
our old song, we will have it over our nectar. You shall represent 
Janus and Momus, and I will be Chronos and Mars, and my wife 
Diana and Venus. Let us take a glass first — 'The Liberties 
OF THE World,' and then do you begin." We drank, and in the 
following maimer I went on. 

SONG. 

JANUS. 

Chronos, Chronos, mend thy pace, 
A hundred times the rolling sun. 
Around the radiant belt has run. 

In his revolving race. 
Behold, behold, the ^oal in sight. 
Spread thy fans, and wing thy flight. 

CHRONOS. 

Weary, weary of my weight. 
Let me, let me drop my freight. 
And leave the world benind. 

I could not bear 

Another 3^ear 
The load of human kind. 

M0MU8. 

Ha ! ha ! ha 1 ha I ha 1 ha I well hast thou done. 

To lay down thy pack. 

And lighten thy back. 
The world was a fool, e*er since it begun. 
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And since neither Janus» nor Chronos* nor 1, 

Can hinder the crimes. 

Or mend the bad times, 
'lis better to laugh than to cry. 

CHORUS. 

y *Tis better to laugh than to cry. 

JANUS. 

Since Momus comes to laugh below. 

Old Time begin the show 1 
That he may see, in every scene, 
What changes in this age have been ; 

CHRONOS. 

Then goddess of the silver bow begin ! 

DIANA. 

With horns and with hounds I waken the day. 

And hye to my woodland walks awav ; 

I tuck up my robe, and am buskin*d soon, 

And tye to my forehead a waxing moon ; 

I course the Met stag, unkennel the fox. 

And chase the wild goats o*er summits of rocks. 

With shouting and hooting we pierce through the sky . 

And echo turns hunter, and doubles the cry. 

CHORUS. 

With shouting and hooting we pierce through the sky. 
And echo turns hunter, and doubles the cry. 

JANUS. 

Then our age was in its prime, 

CHRONOS. 

Free from rage, 

DIANA. 

And free from crime. 

MOMUS. 

A very merry, dancing, drinking. 
Laughing, quaffing, and unthinking time. 

CHORUS. 

Then our age was in its prime. 
Free from rage, and free from crime. 
A very merry, dancing, drinking. 
Laughing, quaffing, and imthinkmg time. 

MARS. 

Inspire the vocal brass, inspire ; 
The world is past its infant age 

Arms and honour. 

Aims and honour, 
Set the martial mind on fire, 
And kindle manly rage. 
Mars has look*d the sky to red ; 
And peace, the lazy good, is fled. 
Plenty, peace, and pleasure fly ; 
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The sprightly green 
In Woodland waJks^ no more is seen ; 
The sprightly green has drank the Tyrian dye. 

CHORUS. 

Plenty, peace, and pleasure fly ; 

The sprightly green 
In Woodland waJks, no moce is seen ; 
The sprightly green has drank the Tyrian dye. 

KA118* 

Sound the trumpet, beat the drum. 
Through all the world around ; 
Sound a reveille, sound, sound. 
The warrior God is come. 

CHORUS. 

Sound the trumpet,' beat the drum* 
Through all the world around; 
Sound a reveille, sound, sound. 
The warrior God is come. 

MOMUS. ^ 

Thy sword within the scabbard keep, '• 

And let mankind agree ; 
Better the world were fast asleep. 

Than kept awake b^ thee. 
The fools are only thinner. 

With all our cost and care; 
But neither side a winner. 

For things are as they were. 

CHORUS. 

The fools are only thinner. 

With all our cost and care ; 
But neither side a winner, 

For things are as they were. 

VBNUS. 

Calms appear, when storms are past. 
Love will have its hour at last : 
Nature is my kindly care ; 
Blars destroys, and I repair : 
Take me, take me, while you may, 
Venus comes not ev^ry day. 

CHORUS. 

Take her, take her, while you may, 
Venus comes not ev'ry day. 

CHRONOS. 

The world was then so light, 

I scarcely felt the weight ; 

Joy rul'a the day, and love the night. 

But since the oueen of pleasure left the ground, 

I faint, I lag. 

And feebly drag 
The pond*rous orb around. 
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M0MU8» poifUing to Diana, 

All, all, of a piece throughout ; 
The chace had a beast in view ; 

DIANA, to Mars. 
Thy wars brought nothing about ; 

MARS, to Venus, 
Thy lovers were all untrue. 

VBNUS, to Janus, 

*Tis well an dd age is out. 
And time to begin a new. 

CHORUS. 

All, all, of a piece throughout ; 
Thy chace had a beast in view ; 
Thy wars brought nothing about ; 
Thy lovers were all untrue : 
*Tis well an old age is outf 
And time to begin a new. 

In this happy manner did we pass the night in this wild and 
frightful part of the world, and for three succeeding evenings and 
days, enjoyed as much true satisfaction as it was possible for 
mortals to feel. Price was an ingenious, cheerful, entertaining 
man, and his wife had not only sense more than ordinary, but 
was one of the best of women. I was prodigiously pleased with 
her conversation. Though she was no woman of letters, nor had 
any books in her house except the Bible, Barrow's and ^Hiichcot's 
Sermons, Howell's History of the World, and the History of England 
yet from these few, a great memory, and an extraordinaiy con- 
ception of things, had collected a valuable knowledge, and she 
talked with an ease and perspicuity that was wonderful. On 
religious subjects she astonished me. 

A^ Sunday was one of the daies I staid there, and Price was 
obliged in the afternoon to be from home, I passed it in con- 
versation with his wife. The day introduced religion, and 
among other things I asked her, which she thought the best 
evidences of Christianity ? The prophecies or the miracles ? 

** Neither," Mrs. Price replied. " The prophecies of the 
Messiah recorded in the Old Testament, are a good proof of the 
Christian religion, as it is plain from many instances in the New 
Testament, that the Jewish converts of that generation under- 
stood them to relate to our Lord ; which is a sufficient reason for 
our believing them. Since they knew the true intent and mean- 
ing of them, and on account of their knowing it, were converted ; 
the prophecies for this reason should by us be regarded as divine 
testimony in favour of Christ Jesus. Then as to miracles, they 
are to be sure a means of proving and spreading the Chdstian 
religion, as they shew the divine mission of the Messiah, and rouse 
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cJie mind to attend to the power by which these mighty works 
were wrought. Thns miracle and prophecy shew the teacher came 
from God. They contribute to the establishment of his kingdom, 
and have a tendency to produce that faith which purifies the hearty 
and brings fcHrth the new birth. 

" But the greater evidence for the truth of our holy religion, 
appears to me to be that which converted the primitive Christians, 
to wit, the powerful influence which the gospel has on the minds 
of those who study it with sincerity, and the inward discoveries 
Christ makes to the understanding of the faithful by his light 
and good spirit. This exceeds the other evidences, if the heart 
be honest. The gospel is irresistible, when the spirit of God 
moves upon the minds of Christians. When the divine power, 
dispensed through Christ, assists and strengthens us to do good, 
and to eschew evil, then Christianity appears a religion worthy 
of God, and in itself the most reasonable. The complete salva- 
tion deserves our ready acceptation. That religion must charm 
a reasonable world, which not only restores the worship of the 
one true God, and exhibits, in a perfect plan, those rules of 
moral rectitude, whereby the conduct of men should be governed, 
and their future happiness secured ; but, by its blessed spirit, 
informs our judgments, influences our wills, rectifies and subdues 
our passions, turns the bias of our minds from the objects and 
pleasures of sense, and fixes them upon the supreme good. Most 
glorious surely is such a gospel." 

*' But does not this operation of the spirit," said I, '* which 
you make the principal evidence for Christianity, debase human 
nature, and make man too weak, too helpless and depending 
a being ? If voluntary good agency depends on supematursd 
influence and enlivening aid, does not this make us mere patients, 
and if we are not moral agents, that is, have not a power of 
choosing or refusing, of doing or avoiding, either good or evil, can 
there be any human virtue ? Can we in such case approve 
or disapprove ourselves to God. To me it seems that man was 
created to perform things natural, rational, and spiritual, and 
has an ability to act within the reach of his agency, as his duty 
requires. I think the moral fitness of things is a rule of action 
to conduct our actions by, and that the great advantage of re- 
velation consists in its heavenly moral lessons, and the certainty 
of that future judgment and retribution, which has a powerful 
influence upon a rational mind, and strongly indines a reasonable 
being to save his soul, by so acting in this world as to avoid 
everlasting misery, and ensure the favor of God, and eternal 
happiness in another world. This appears to me more con- 
sistent with the nature and the truth of things. It is more to 
the honour of human nature, if I mistake not, and gives more 
gtory to God." ^ 
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To this Mrs. Prjcb answered, that " as she was sensible of the 
shortness of her own understanding, and believed the faculties 
of the human mind in general were weak and deficient, she could 
not see any thing unreasonable in supposing the thing formed 
depended on, and was subject to the Creator that made it. It 
cannot be absurd, surely, to say, that so weak and helpless a 
being as man, depends entirely on God. Where in the nature 
of things can we fix a standard of certainty in understanding, 
and stability in practice, but in the fountain of truth, and sdl 
perfection ? 

" But to our better comprehending this matter, let us take 
a view of primitive Christian religion. Christianity is a divine 
institution, by which God declares himself reconciled to mankind 
for the sake of his beloved son, the Lord Jesus Christ, on condi- 
tion of repentance, amendment of life, and perseverance in a 
state of holiness ; and that we might be able to perform the 
things required of us, he offers the assistance of his good spirit. 
This last offer in a proper sense, is salvation ; ' for according 
to his mercy, he saved us, by the washing of regeneration, and 
the renewing of the Holy Ghost. By grace are ye saved through 
faith, and that not of yourselves ; it is the gift of God.' We 
find, then, that there are two parts in the Christian religion : 
one, external and historical ; the other, internal and experi- 
mental. The first comprehends what is no more to be repeated, 
though the effects are lasting and permanent, to wit, the life 
and good works of Jesus, his miracles, death, and resurrection ; 
which declare him spotless virtue, perfect obedience, and the Son 
of God with power. And in the second part, we have that 
standing experience of a^divine help, which converts and supports 
a spiritual life. It is true, both the parts have a near relation, and 
in conjunction produce the good ends of religion. The second 
is the effect of the first. Redemption from the power of sin, 
sanctification, and justification, are blessings wrought in us by 
the good spirit of him, who without us did many glorious things, 
that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto 
himself a peculiar people zealous of good works ; and that they 
who live should not henceforth live into themselves, but unto 
him that died for them, and rose again. But it is in the second 
part that the excellence of our holy religion consists. We have 
no ability of ourselves to take off our minds from the things 
that are evil, and engage them in the work of religion and godli- 
ness. This is the gift of God. It is a continued miracle that 
cleanses that polluted fountain, the heart, and therefore I call 
this experience the principal evidence of the Christian religion. 
It is the glory of Chnstianity, and renders it the perfection of all 
religions." 

** That Christianity," I replied^ " is the perfection of all reli- 
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gions, is granted ; but that we have no ability to save our souls 
without a supernatural operation on them, this is what I have 
still some doubt of. A careful examination of the subject, 
produces some hard objections, and therefore, madam, I will lay 
my difficulties before you, that your fine natural understanding 
may remove them, if it be possible. I will be short on the article, 
for many words would only darken it. 

" In the first place, then, as to man's inability to live a religious 
life, and practice the precepts of the gospel, it must be the effect 
of the human composition, or the effect of the agency of the 
serpent. If the former, it is chargeable upon the author of the 
composition ; if the latter, upon the agent which acts upon it. 
Man could not be culpable, I think, for a bad life, in either case. 
If my nature be weakness itself, or the serpent is superior to me, 
what good can be required of me ? Can the supreme reason call 
for brick, where there are no materials to make it with ? will 
you say yes, because he gives supernatural ability to perform ? 
But then, can this be called man's action ? It is the action of 
the author by his miserable creature, man ; and in such case, 
may we not say, that though commands are given to man to obey 
revealed laws, yet the obedience is performed by God ? 

** In the next place, as man in nis natural capacity, and all 
his natural powers, are the work of God, and as truly derived 
from him as any supernatural powers can be, it follows, I imagine, 
that a voluntary agent's making a right use of the powers of his 
nature, is as valuable as his being compelled to act well and 
wisely by a supernatural power. To assert, then, such ex- 
periences or operations, to me seems to misrepresent the nature 
of a being excellently constituted to answer the good purposes 
he was created for. I am likewise, at present, of opinion, that 
depreciating our natural abilities, does not give so much glory 
to God as you imagine." 

To this Mrs. Prigs replied, "that by the operation of the 
spirit, she did not mean that man was purely passive, and had no 
part in the working out his salvation, but that God co-operates 
with man, and without destroying the faculty of reason, im- 
proves it by convincing and enlightening the understanding, and 
by moving and inclining the will towards such objects as are 
acceptable to himself, and from those that are contrary to his 
gospeL The mind in this manner enlightened and affected, 
be£^ns to act, and as the spirit moves upon the soul, the quickened 
man, under the divine direction, does all the good the scripture 
commands him to do, and eschews the evils he is ordered to 
avoid. By God through Christ, he practices the excellent virtues 
recommended in the holy books, and for this reason, the righteous- 
ness which Christians bring forth, is called in scripture the 
righteousness of Christ, the righteousness of God, and the right- 
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eousness of faith. Christ is the efficient. We, through him, are 
made able to act. Notwithstanding the weakness and in- 
capacity of our nature, yet through faith in the power of God, 
which is given to all who believe in him, we are enabled to flee 
immorality and vice, and by a life of virtue and piety, to enjoy 
the pleasure of a sweet reflection, and the praises of unpoUuted 
reason. 

" That this is the case of man, the sacred writings declare in 
a thousand places, and set forth the exceeding greatness of 
God's power in this respect. The ministry of the gospel appears 
to have been ordained for this end, and the perfection of the 
Christian religion to rest on this particular thing. ' The Lord 
died for our sins, and rose again for our justification, that we, 
through the power of his resurrection, might be made righteous.' 
And the apostle adds, ' I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, 
for it is the power of God unto salvation, to every one that be- 
lieveth, to the Jew first, and also to the Greek, for therein is the 
righteousness of God revealed from faith to faith.' And that 
the promise of the Holy Ghost had reference not only to the 
great effusion of the spirit at Pentecost, which was a solemn 
confirmation of the new and spiritual dispensation of the gospel ; 
but also to that instruction which Christians of every age were 
to receive from it continually, if they attended to it, is evident 
from the promise of Christ, I will pray the Father, and he shall 
give you another comforter, (the spirit of truth) that he may 
abide with you for ever.' This spirit was to supply the place 
of his personal presence. It was to become a teacher and com- 
forter to his disciples and followers to the end of time, to en- 
lighten and incline their minds to piety and virtue, to enable 
them to do all things appertaining to Ufe and to godliness, and to 
have a faith in God's power and all-sufficiency. This is the 
glorious specific difference of Christianity from all other religions. 
We have an inward instructor and supporter alwa}^ abiding with 
us. And what can be a higher honor to mankind, or an act of 
greater love in God, than for him to interpose continually, and 
by his holy spirit restore the teachable aud attentive to that 
purity and uprightness in which he at first created man? 
Glorious dispensation 1 Here is a complete reparation of the 
loss sustained by transgression. We are created anew in Christ 
Jesus, and are made partakers of the divine nature. Surely 
this is the utmost that can be expected from religion. In short, 
continued Mrs. Price, " it is to me a most amazhig thing, to see 
men of sense disclaim this help, argue for self-sufficiency and 
independency, and receive only the outward appearance of the 
son of God, in a literal, historical, and formal proiession of Chris- 
tianity 1 This will never do the work. The outward appearance 
of the Son of God only puts us in the capacity of salvation ; it is 
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the inward appearance by the power and virtue of the spirit 
that must save us. The end of the gospel is repentance, for- 
giveness of sins, and amendment of manners ; and the means 
of obtaining that end, is Christianity in the hfe, spirit, and 
power of it." 

" You talk extremely well, miulam," said I, " upon this sub- 
ject, and have almost made me a convert to the notion of an 
inward appearance of the Son of God ; but I must beg leave to 
observe to you, that as to what you have added, by way of ex- 
plication and vindication of the operation of the spirit, to wit, 
that man has agency, and God co-operates with it, by which 
means the man is enabled to apply his agency to the performance 
of good ; this does not seem to me to make the matter quite plain. 
The virtue or goodness of an agent must certainly arise from a 
right exercise of his own power, and how then can God's co- 
operating with him make a better man ? Can such co-operation 
add any thing to my virtue, if my goodness is to be rated in 
proportion to the exertion of my own will and agency ? If I am 
not able to save a man from drowning, though I pity him, and 
do my best to preserve his life ; but God gives me strength, or 
co-operates with me, and so the man is saved ; can this add 
any thing to my virtue or goodness ? It would be indeed an 
instance of God's goodness to the man ; but as to myself, I did 
no more with the divine co-operation than I did without it. 
I made all the use I could of what power I had. This seems to 
me a strong objection against the inward appearance : nor is it 
all there is to object. If I see a man in a deep wet ditch, in a 
dangerous and miserable way, and am prompted by a natural 
affection, and the fitness of relieving, to exert a sufficient strength 
I have, to take the man out of his distress, and put him in a 
comfortable way, which is a thing I really did once, and thereby 
saved a useful life ; in this case there was good done by an agent, 
without any supernatural co-operation at all. Many more 
instances might be produced ; but from what has been said, is it 
not plain that much good may be done without any interposition ; 
and, with it, that no good can be added to the character of the 
agent ? 

" But you will say, perhaps, that the good disposition of the 
agent in such cases, is supernatural operation, and without such 
operation, he could not make a right use of his ability. To this 
we reply, that if by disposition is meant a given power to dis- 
tinguish betwixt motive and motive, and so to judge of moral 
fitness and unfitness ; or, a power to act from right motives, 
when such are present to the mind ; these cannot be given, 
because they are the powers which constitute a man a moral agent, 
and render him accountable for his actions. Without^them^he 
could not be a subject of moral government. ^ 7^ 
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" And if you mean by the term disposition, God's presenting 
such motives to the mind, as are necessary to excite to right 
action ; the answer is, that though God may kindly interpose, 
and in many instances, by supernatural operation, present such 
motives to the mind, yet such operation cannot be alwa3rs neces- 
sary, in order to our doing good. In many cases we see at once 
what good ought to be done, and we do it instantly of ourselves 
unless the natural faculties be prevented by false principles. 
If our fellow-creature falls into the fire, or has a fit, while we 
are near him, the fitness of relieving him, and the natural com- 
passion essential to our constitution, will make us fly to his 
assistance, without a supernatural operation. We want no 
divine impulse to make us interpose. Without being reminded, 
we will do our best to recover the man, if superstition or passion 
hath not misled the natural powers of the mind. In a great 
variety of things, the case is the same, and when at a glance we 
see the fitness of action, there is an immediate production of 
good. 

" It is not just, then, to assert that the heart cannot be the 
spring of good actions, without the actings of God. It is the 
seat and source of both evil and good. Man is capable of giving 
glory to God, and of doing the contrary. He is constituted to 
answer all the purposes of social felicity, and to act a part suitable 
to, and becoming that reason and understanding, which God 
hath given him to guide his steps ; and he may, on the contrary, 
by abusing his liberty act an unsocial part in the creation, and 
do great dishonour to his Maker, by the evil imaginations of his 
heart, and the violence his hand commits. This hath been the 
state of human nature from the fall to the flood, and from the 
flood to our time. The human race have a natural ability for 
good or evil, and are at liberty for the choice of either of these. 
' If thou doest well, Cain, who has power, and is at liberty to do 
evil, thou Shalt be accepted ; and if thou doest not well, who 
hast power, and is at liberty to do good, sin lieth at the door.' 
If this had not been the case of Cain, and of others since his da3rs, 
it seems to me, at present, that God would act an unequal part 
with his creatures. Can happiness or misery be called reward or 
punishment, unless the creature can voluntarily choose or avoid 
the thing which renders him the object of infliction or glory ? 
I think not. ' For we must all appear before the judgment seat of 
Christ, that every one may receive the things done in his body 
accorchng to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad.' The 
agency of a serpent will be no plea then, for a Cain, I suppose : 
nor will Abel's title to an inheritance depend only on the good 
brought forth in him by the Lord. And as to a self-sufficiency or 
independency in all this, as often charged, I can see none, for the 
reason already given, to wit, that my natural powers are as much 
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the gift of God to me as supernatural powers can be, and render 
me as dependent a being. They are derived from him. It is 
his given powers I use, and if I make a right use of them, to answer 
the great and wise purpose I was created for, the good application 
must be as valuable as if I had applied supernatural powers to 
the same purpose." 

" What you say, sir/' answered Mrs. Price, " has reason in it, 
to be sure : but it seems inconsistent with the language of the 
Bible, and takes away the grace of God entirely, and the principal 
evidence of the Christian religion : As to the necessary guilt of 
mankind, Moses says, ' and God saw, that the wickednesses of man 
was great in the earth ; and that every imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart, was only evil continually : and it re- 
pented the Lord, that he had made man on the earth, &c.' And 
again ; ' The earth also was corrupt before God, and the earth 
was filled with violence : and God looked upon the earth, and 
behold it was corrupt, for all flesh had corrupted his way on the 
earth. And God said unto Noah, the end of all flesh is come 
before me, for the earth is filled with violence through them 
and behold, I will destroy them with the earth. But Noah 
found grace in the eyes of the Lord.' The prophet Jeremiah 
does likewise affirm, ' The heart is deceitful above all things 
and desperately wicked.' And St. Paul declared from Psalm 14 
and 53, ' There is none righteous, no, not one ; there is none 
that understandeth, there is none that seeketh after God. They 
are all gone out of the way, they are altogether become unprofit- 
able ; there is none that doth good, no not one. Their throat 
is an open sepulchre ; with their tongues have they used deceit ; 
the poison of asps is under their lips : whose mouth is full of 
cursing and bitterness. Their feet are swift to shed blood. 
Destruction and misery are in their ways. And the way 
peace have they not known.' 

" Then as to grace, or the operation of the Spirit, to cure this 
miserable condition of mankind, Peter said unto them, ' Repent, 
and be baptized every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, 
for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, for the promise is unto you and your children, and to 
all that are afar off.' This is a very extensive declaration both 
as to time and place. After Peter had told the people, ' the 
God of our fathers raised up Jesus whom ye slew, and hanged 
on a tree, him hath God exalted with his right hand, to be a 
prince and a saviour, for to give repentance unto Israel, and 
forgiveness of sins, and we are his witnesses of these things, 
and so also is the Holy Ghost, whom God hath given to them 
that obey him,' the apostle adds, then they (the Gentiles) were 
filled with the Holy Ghost.' All who obeyed, without distinction, 
had the Holy Ghost given them, and it was a witness to them of 
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the truth of Christ's divine mission, and the good effects of it, 
according to the promise of the Lord, to wit, ' he shall testify 
of me/ 

" St. Paul likewise tells us, ' if any man have not the spirit 
of Christ, he is none of his. And if Christ be in you, the body 
is dead because of sin, but the spirit is life, because of righteous- 
ness ; but if the spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the dead, 
dwell in you, he that raised up Christ from the dead, shall also 
quicken your mortal bodies by his spirit that dwelleth in you. 
Therefore brethren, we are debtors, not to the flesh to live after 
the flesh, for if ye live after the flesh ye shall die ; but if ye 
through the spirit do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall 
live. For as many as are led by the spirit of God, they are the 
sons of God. For ye have not received the spirit of bondage 
again to fear, but ye have received the spirit of adoption, whereby 
we cry Abba Father, the spirit itself beareth witness with our 
spirit, that we are the children of God.' Here we see the neces- 
sity of having the spirit of Christ, and that those who have it not, 
do not belong to him. They are none of his. We may likewise 
observe, that it mortifies the deeds of the body, and quickens 
the soul to a life of holiness ; the passage likewise shews, that 
the spirit bears witness with our spirits, and by an evidence 
peculiar to itself, gives us a certain sense, or understanding of it« 

" In short, sir, a great number of texts might be produced 
to show not only the work and effect of the divine spirit upon 
our minds ; but that, it is an evidence, the principal evidence 
and ground of certainty to believers, respecting ^e truth of 
Christianity. I will mention however only two or three more, 
and then shall be glad to hear what you say to those things. 

" ' What man knoweth the spirit of man, save the spirit of 
man which is in him ? even so the things of God knoweth no 
man, but the spirit of God. Now we have received not the spirit 
of the world, but the spirit which is of God, that we might Imow 
the things which are freely given to us of God. Ye have an 
unction from the Holy one, and ye know aU things. These things' 
I have written to you, concerning them that seduce you ; but 
the anointing which ye have received of him, abideth in jrou, and 
ye need not that any teach you, but as the same anointing 
teacheth you of all things, and is truth, and is no he, and even 
as it hath taught you, ye shall abide in it Hereby we know that 
he abideth in us by his spirit, which he hath given us. Hereby 
we know that we dwell in him, and he in us, because he hath 
given us of his spirit." 

" What do you say to all this ? do not the sacred passages 
I have repeated seem to declare in the plainest manner the 
necessary iniquity of man ; that this is to be cured only, and bin 
nature rectified by the operation of the divine spirit ; and that 
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the efiusion of the spirit, both as to instruction and evidence, 
was not peculiar to &e infancy of Christianity ? This appears 
to my understanding. The very essence of the Christian religion 
I think from these scriptures consists in the power and efficacy of 
the spiritual principle." 

"What you have said, madam/' I rephed, "seems strong 
indeed in defence of the weakness of man, and the operation of 
the spirit, and I should be of your way of thinking as to the 
manifestation of it, but that I imagine the thing may be ex- 
plained in a different manner. Let us review our reUgion, if you 
please, and perhaps we may find, that another account may 
be given of sanctification, and the renewing the mind into a state 
of holiness. 

"When God called this world into being, his purpose was 
existence. This I think was the case. True religion was to 
form and fix every good principle in the human mind, produce 
all righteousness in the conversation, and thereby render man- 
kind the blessed of the universal Father. They were to worship 
the one true God ; the possessor of all being, and the fountain of 
all good ; to believe on him, and have their trust and depend- 
ence always on him ; to be pure and peaceable, gentle and full 
of mercy, without partiality, without hypocrisy, and so devoted 
to holiness and obedience, to every virtue and every good work 
which the law of reason can require from men ; that after a 
long life spent in acting a part the most honourable to God, and 
the most advantageous to mankind, in obe3dng the dictates of 
reason, and thereby imitating the example of God ; they might 
be translated to the regions of immortality, where the first and 
great Original displays as it were face to face the perfections of 
tiie Deity, and from an all-perfect and holy being receive the 
vast rewards he has prepared for those, who, in this first state, 
have been to all the purposes of life and rehgion, perfect as he is 
perfect. For these reasons did the supreme director, the greatest 
and the best Being in the universe, command the human race 
into existence. He gave them faculties to conduct them here 
through various scenes of happiness to the realms of immortality 
and immutable felicity. It was a Godhke design ! 

" But it was not very long before this human race became 
corrupt, and not only did evil in the sight of the Lord, but ceased 
to apprehend the first cause as one most perfect mind. The 
natural notions of moral perfection which reason and the Ught 
of nature supply, they no longer minded, nor thought of what 
is fit and reasonable to be done in every case. The passions 
began to influence and direct their hves : just and pure ideas 
of the Deity were lost, false ones took place, and the mischief and 
its fatal consequences became very great. It was a melancholy 
scene 1 The c«a)ted notions of one glorious God, and of that 
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true religion which subsists in the expectation of a future state, 
were no longer known, nor did the race ever think of approving 
themselves in the eye of an all perfect and holy being, Supersti' 
tion and iniquity prevailed, and the spread of evil was wide. 

" God saw that the wickedness of man was great in the earth," 
the thoughts of his heart evil continually, &c. as you have before 
quoted horn the book of Genesis and because the wickedness of 
the tenth generation was so great, and men no longer endeavoured 
after those perfections, which are natural and proper to rational 
minds ; no longer thought of conforming themselves to the 
divine nature, or strove to imitate the excellencies of it, though 
constituted to give glory to their Maker, and endued with a 
reason and understanding sufficient to teach them the rule of 
duty, and guide their steps in the ways of true religion ; but 
against the light of their own minds, acted the most impious 
and unsociable part : therefore God repented that he had made 
them, that is, he did what is the product of repentance in men, 
when they undo, as far as it is in their power what they repent 
of, and destroyed his own work by that desolating judgment, the 
flood. This seems to be the truth of the case. The words of 
Moses do not mean the state of human nature on account of the 
fall. They express only the wickedness of the tenth generation 
as a reason for the deluge at that time. There is not the least 
ground for asserting from this passage in the sacred historian, 
that man was unable to do good by his natural powers, and that 
his crimes arose from resisting the actings of God upon his mind. 
The impiety of this generation was a mere abuse of- free will, and 
acting against the plain dictates of their own minds ; therefore, 
when wilful oppression and sensuality filled the earth, God 
destroyed the world by an inundation. Noah only, who was 
a just man, and perfect in his generation, with his family escaped. 

" This terrible execution of an awful vengeance on the gmlty 
race, demonstrated to the survivors, and to all ages to come, the 
great malignity of sin, and the uncontrollable supremacy of the 
divine government. As the venerable patriarch and his family 
sailed over the bosom of the boundless ocean of waters, and above 
the wrecks and ruins of this terrestrial world, they adored with 
grateful hearts, the Almighty Father of virtue and goodness, who 
had so wonderfully preserved them, and were convinced by the 
amazing, striking evidence, that sin is the greatest infamy and 
degradation of our reason and nature ; that it has an insuperable 
repugnancy and irreversible contrariety, to our true happiness, 
and is infamous, pernicious, and ruinous, by the sentence of the 
Almighty. The dreadful event unanswerably evinced his constant 
actual cognizance of enormous faith and manners, and his un- 
changeable displeasure with them. This truth, which was leam'd 
at first, by the expulsion from Paradise, and the sad inheritance 
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of mortality, they saw again republished in the most awful manner* 
This gave undoubtedly a very religious turn to their minds, and 
they determined to adhere to those excellent principles and prac- 
tices, which had been, through God's goodness, their security in 
the general desolation, and to flee the contrary malignant ones 
which had procured that desolation on the rest. In a degree 
suitable to their nature and abihty, they resolved to imitate the 
perfections of God, and to employ the powers and faculties of 
reason in endeavouring to be just, and righteous, and merciful. 
And as the amazing operation of God in the deluge called for their 
wonder and praise, we must think their hesj^ glowed with the 
sense of his goodness to them, and that they extolled his mercy 
and power in the salvation they had received. So we are told 
by an inspired writer. Noah restored the antient rites of divine 
service, and built an altar to the Lord, ' And the Lord smelled 
a sweet savour, and said, never any more will I curse the ground 
for man's sake, though the imagination of man's heart is evil 
from his youth ; ' because he will not hearken to the voice of 
reason, and with the greatest ardour and contention of mind, 
labour to attain a conformity to the divine nature in the moral 
perfections of it which is the true dignity of man, and the utmost 
excellence of human souls. ' Neither will I again smite any more 
every Uving creature as I have done. While &e earth remaineth, 
seed time and harvest, and cold and heat,and summer and winter, 
and day and night shall not cease.' 

" Thus did God enter into a covenant with Noah, and his sons, 
and their seed ; and as the late amazing occurrences must inchne 
the spectators of the flood to piety and goodness ; and the fathers 
of the post-diluvian world were careful to instruct their children 
in the several parts of the stupendous fact, and from the whole 
inculcate the being and perfections of God, his universal dominion 
and actual providence and government over all things, his love 
of virtue and goodness and infinite detestation of all sin ; to which 
we may add, that the imitation of God is not a new principle 
introduced into religion by revelation, but has its foundation in 
the reason and nature of things ; we may from hence conclude 
that the rising generation were persons of conspicuous devotion, 
and followed after the moral virtues, the hohness, justice and 
mercy which the light of nature discovers. They were, I believe, 
most excellent mortals for some time. They obeyed to be sure 
every dictate of reason, and adored and praised the invisible 
Deity ; the supreme immutable mind. 

** But this beautiful scene had an end, and man once more for- 
got his Maker and himself. He prostituted the honour of both, 
by robbing God of the obedience due to him, and by submitting 
himself a slave to the elements of the world. When he looked up 
to the heavens, and saw the glory of the sun and stars, instead of 

D 
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praising the Lord of aU, he foolishly said, these are thy gods, O 
Man I An universal apostacy from the primitive reUgion pre- 
vailed. They began with the heavenly bodies, or sydereal gods, 
and proceeded to heroes, brutes, and images, till the world was 
overflowed with an inundation of idolatory, and superstition ; 
even such superstition, as nourished under the notion of reUgion, 
and pleasing the gods, the most bestial impurities, the most in- 
human and unnatural cruelties, and the most unmanly and con- 
temptible follies. Moral virtue and goodness were totally extin- 
guished. When men had lost the sense of the supreme Being, 
Qie Creator, Governor, and Judge of the world, they not only 
ceased to be righteous and holy, but became necessarily vicious 
and corrupt in practice ; for iniquity flows from corrupt religion, 
as the waters from the spring. The principles and ceremonies of 
the established idolatries gave additional strength to men's 
natural inchnations, to intemperance, lust, fraud, violence, and 
every kind of unrighteousness and debauchery. Long before the 
days of Moses this was the general case. Idolatry had violated 
all the duties of true religion, and the most abominable practices 
by constitution were authorized. The PhaUi* and the Mylli,t 
rites that modesty forbids to explain, were esteemed principal 
parts of their ritual ; virgins before marriage were to sacrifice 
their chastity to the honour of Venus ;} men were offered upon 
the altars for sacrifices ; and children were burned alive to Moloch 
and Adramalech. In a word, the most abominable immoralities 

* " Bz ea re turn privatim turn publioe lignea viriUa thyrsis allJgates per earn soleonitatem 
gestabant: fuit enim PkaOus vocatum membnun vmk." Sdi8»diu8 de Diis Germamt, 
edldit Keyslero, 1728, 8vo. p. 130. 

t " HeracUdes Syracusius libro de vetustis et sandtis moribus scribit apud Syracusios 
in perfoctis thermophoriiSp ez sesamo et melle fingi pudenda muliebria, qu» per ludoa et 
q;>ectaaila circumferebantur, et vocabantor Mylli." — ^Athen»i Ddpnos, 1. 14. p. 647. 

} This is taken notice of by the prophet Jeremiah. " The women also with cords about 
them, sittinf in the ways, burn bran for pcnume ; but if any of them, drawn by some that 
passeth by, lie with her, she reproacbeth her fellow, that she was not thought as worthy as 
herself, nor her cord brcdcen.*' — Baruck, ch. 6. v. 43. 

Herodotus, ^o lived almost two centuries after, in explanation of this passage of the 
raopbet Banick, tells us, " Bvery woman at Babylon, was obliged, once in her life, to sit 
down openly in the temple of Venus, in order to prostitute herself to some stranger : They 
enter into tne temple, and sit down crowded with garlands, some continually going out, and 
others coming in : The galleries ^ere they sit are built in a straight line, and open on every 
side, that all strangers may have a free passage to choose such wonun as they like oest. Those 
women who excel m beauty and shape are soon dismissed : but the dtformed are sometimes 
necessitated to wait three or four years, before they can satisfy the law. The men declared 
their choice by throwing money into the lap of the woman they most admired, ^R^iich she was 
by no means to refuse, but instantly retire with the man that accosted her, and fulfil the law. 
Women of rank, for none were dispensed with, mif^t sit in covered chariots for the purpose 
whilst their servants waited at a distance till they had done." See Htrodotus, tratmaud 
by IsoM UtMmtyj 1709, 8vo. vol. x. p. 195- 

Strabo also furnishes an account to the same purpose, lib. x6. p. 745 ; and Justn observes, 
the reason for this custom, was ne sola impudria videretur, i^. lest Venus alone should appear 
lasdvious.^Lib. 18. cap. s* 

As to the breaking ot the woman's cord. Dr. Hyde says, their lower garments were tied 
with small and wesdc cords made of rushes, " qui ad coogrediendum erant frangendL" 
Purchas confirms this notion ; having seen the tnhig practised in his travels in the east, 
Pi^. book X. ch. X3. p. 65. But Grotius on Bmniat says, the meaning was, the women 
had cords given them, as a token that they were under the vow of prostitution, which when 
they had performed, the cord was properly said to be broken ; foe every vow may be called 
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aniversally prevailed ; with the encouragements of religion^ men 
were led into intemperance, nncleanness, murders, and many 
vices, inconsistent with the prosperity and peace of society, as 
well as with the happiness of private persons ; and that such 
iniquities might have a perpetual source, the most shameful 
idolatries were preserved in opposition to the knowledge and 
worship of the one true God. So general was this corruption 
and idolatry, that the infection seized the descendants of Shem, 
the pious race. Even Terah, the father of Abram, we find charged 
with it. And Abram himself was culpable I think in this respect, 
as the word Asehes imports. It is rendered in our Bible ungodly, 
but it signifies more properly idolatry, and that is what St. Paul 
in the 4th chapter to the Romans hints. The apostle speaking 
of Abraiham, says, but to him that worketh not, but believeth 
in him that justifieth the ungodly, that is, an ungodly idolator, 
who has no manner of claim to the blessings of God, he must be 
justified upon the foot, not of his own prior obedience, but of God's 
mercy. 

" In such a calamitous state, a revelation to restore the law of 
nature, and make it more fully and clearly known, to enforce its 
observance, to afford helps and motives to the better performance 
of what it enjoins, and reheve the guilty mind against all its 
doubts, would certainly be a merciful vouchsafement from God 
to mankind, and be much for their advantage and happiness ; 
and therefore, in the 428th year from the flood, to provide for 
the restoration of the true religion, and preserve the knowledge 
and worship of the one true God on earth, in opposition to the 
prevailing idolatry, and the gross immoraUties that were the 
effects of idolatrous principles and practices, Jehovah commanded 
Abraham to leave his country, his kindred, and his father's house, 
and proceed with his family to the land of Canaan. Here God 
entered into covenants with Abraham and his posterity,* to be 

vkundtm, or a cord. As I take it. the case was both as Hyde and Grotios relate it. I was 
in company with a i^ysidan, who had spent many years of his life in the East, and he assured 
me, he had seen both circumstances practised in the kingdom of Cranganor. 

As to the woman's burning incense or bran for a perfume, it was the custom before coition 
bj way of diarm and incentive. When a Babylonian and his wife had a mind to correscKMid, 
they always first lit up the fuming pan, imagining it improved the passion. So in the FJutr- 
maemtna of Tlieocritus, p. 33. we see Sinustha is usmg her incantation, " nunc furfures 
sacrificabo," Htrvpop, the word made use of in Jeremiah's£putf«. And as if all this had not 
bem Inst enough in their religion, it was farther declared in their ritual, that those were best 
qualified for the sacerdotal fimction, who were bom of mothers who conceived them of their 

^f^'l^ ****** 1 *U / I 

In req)ect of human sacrifices, if you would have a full account of them, consult the fol- 
lowing authors, and you will find that the Canaanites were far from bemg the only Paeans 
who were guilty of this unnatural barbarity. Selden is Dus Syri$. Segort i. c. 6. and all 
the authors he quotes. Grotius on DttU. x8. Isaac Vossius de Orit. Idd. i. 2. c. y Dion 
Vossius on Maimoa. tU Idol, c 6- Lud. Vives NoUs on St. Aug. de CtvU. Dei. 1. 7- c. 19. 
Onselius et Bhnenhorstius Sfota on Jf m. Forfur. Spenoeri de Legibtu Hebraomm. 1. a. c. 13 . 
And Fabricins BiblufgraphM, c. 9. 

* Bishop Sherlock weO observes^ that " two covenants were given to Abraham, one a tem- 
poral ooveoaat, to take place hi the land of Canaan — ^the other, a covenant of better hope , 
to be performed in a better oountry." — DUeoume on Prophecy, p. 134. 
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instruments in the hands of Providence for bringing about great 
designs in the world, that he and his posterity were to be the 
church of God, and depositaries of a hope, that the covenant 
limited to Abraham and his chosen seed, was to grow in the fulness 
of time into a blessing upon all the nations of the earth. Abra- 
ham was at this time seventy-five years old, and God added to 
the patriarchal worship the visible mark of circumcision, as a 
seal of a covenant between himself and Abraham. 

" Yet how fit soever such a visible mark might be, to keep in 
remembrance the covenant between God and the family of Abra- 
ham, it was found in experience, insufficient to preserve them 
from the idolatrous customs of their neighbours. Some new 
laws, some further constitutions of worship were to be added, or, 
as the fanuly of Abraham were situated in the midst of idolators 
and unrighteous ones, it was foreseen they would soon fall from 
the essentials of religion ; and instead of preserving a right know- 
ledge of God, of his being, perfections and government, a just 
sense of the reverence all men owe to him, from a firm belief oi 
his being, power, dominion, justice, and goodness, and an hearty 
concern to obey the known will of God in all things ; doing what 
is pleasing in his sight, seeking, and hoping their perfection and 
happiness, in the Ukeness, and in the image of God ; they would, 
on the contrary, serve other Gods, and make their idolatry, not a 
matter of harmless speculation, but a fountain of the most danger- 
ous immoralities ; and therefore, as it was highly fit in itself, and 
well becoming the wisdom of God, he gave Moses a Christianity 
in hieroglyphics, that is, a tabernacle, a shechinah, a priesthood, 
an altar, sacrifices, laws moral, and ceremonial, with every con- 
stituent part of the Hebrew ritual ; being figures of a better she- 
chinah, temple, priest, altar, sacrifice, revelation, and blessings — 
figurative representations of the more perfect constitutions in 
the da3^ of Messiah the King. This was in the year 875 after 
the flood, and in 149 1 before Christ. By a ritual so becoming 
the wisdom of God, given for a preservative against idolatrous 
principles, and as a dispensation preparatory to that future 
heavenly rehgion, the Hebrew nation were guarded against the 
surrounding corruptions of the world, and raised up the defenders 
of true religion, to preserve the knowledge and worship of the 
one true God. 

" But as mankind would not follow the light of nature, which 
is sufficient, when attended to for a constant universal practice 
of piety and morality ; so neither would they be engaged by 
various revealed laws, from time to time given, and by the calls 
and lessons of many prophets, to the practice of true religion and 
righteousness ;.but as the heart is the seat and source of wicked- 
ness in man, according to the prophet Jeremiah, so even the hearts 
of the Jews became deceitful above all things, and desperately 
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wicked. And the prophet goes on to shew, not the. necessary 
uuthility of man without experiences, or an operating spirit with- 
in, as you suppose, madam ; but that, though men thus wickedly 
deceive one another, yet they cannot possibly by such a wilfid 
desperate piece of wickedness deceive their Maker, because to 
him the most secret recesses of their hearts he open ; and, conse- 
quently, in the issue, they deceive themselves, seeing God, who 
knows the deceit which is lodged in their hearts, will render unto 
them according to their works, and according to the fruit of their 
doings : so that their hope and expectation will be disappointed, 
even as a partridge is disappointed that sitteth on eggs, and 
hatcheth them not. 

" And as St. Paul says from the fourteenth and fifty-third 
Psalm, there was none righteous, no not one ; there is none that 
understandeth, there is none that seeketh after God ; and so on, 
as you» madam, have quoted the verses, in which the apostle did 
not intend to shew the necessary pollution of man without the 
help of grace ; but the groundlessness of that opinion which the 
Jews had gone into, that they were the only people which pleased 
God ; for tiiey were as guilty as the Gentiles were in transgressing 
the law of nature. Neither of them had any legal title to justifi- 
cation. They were all very great transgressors. The throat of 
Jew and Gentile an open sepulchre : their tongues, deceit : the 
poison of asps under their Ups : their mouths, full of cursing and 
bitterness : their feet swift to shed blood. Destruction and misery 
in their ways : and the way of peace have they not known : Th^:^ 
fore the justification of the Jew as well as the Gentile must be of 
grace, and not of debt. 

" In this was manifested the inestimable love of God in the 
redemption of the world by Jesus Christ. Though Jew and Gen- 
tile were qualified to discern and do both good and evil, and the 
Jew had a written law as a further assistance, but nevertheless 
they violated the plain dictates of natural reason, and the divine 
precepts of the law, and by unrighteousness and impurity, ren- 
dered themselves objects of judgment and condemnation ; yet 
the Father of the universe, in compassion to mankind, sent a 
divine teacher from heaven, Christ, the true prophet that was to 
come into the world, and by his divinely revealed testimony and 
authority, attempts to abolish the superstition of men, reclaim 
their wickedness, and bring them back to the true sp ritual wor- 
ship of God, and to that holiness of life and manners which is 
agreeable to the uncorrupted light and dictates of nature. This 
was love. The blessed God, in compassion to human ignorance 
and wickedness, contracted by men's own fault, gives them an 
express revelation of his will, and re-establishes the rule of pure 
nnoorrupt religion and moraUty. He declares those terms of 
sinful man's reconcilement to him which he was pleased to accepts 
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Grace is manifested in the gospel to turn men from their vanities, 
or idol service, unto the living God, who made heaven and earth, 
and by the doctrine and sacrifice of Jesus Christ, to redeem us 
from sdl iniquity, and purify to himseU a peculiar people, zealous 
of good works : — That den3dng all ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
we should live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present 
world, looking for that blessed hope, and the glorious appearance 
of the great God ; who will judge the world by that divine person, 
and great temporary minister, whom he sent before to destroy sin, 
and the kingdom of Satan ; and to bring mankind into a perfect 
obedience to the will of the supreme Bemg. This renders Chris- 
tianity a heavenly thing. Revelation thus explained is beautiful 
and useful to an extreme degree. It does not contradict but 
strengthens the obligations of natural religion." 

" Your account. Sir," said Mrs. Price, " of man and religion 
is different indeed from mine, and I must allow your explications 
have reason in them : but still they do not satisfy me, nor can I 
part with my own opinion. Two things in particular to me 
appear very strange in your scheme. It seems to take away the 
necessity of the Christian revelation, if natural religion, duly 
attended to, was perfect, and sufficient for virtue and holiness, 
and thereby to gain the favour of God. If reason alone can do 
the work, if men please, then what need of the gospel ? If men 
will consider, and without consideration, no scheme can be of 
service ; they may as well turn their thoughts to the law of nature 
as to the law of grace, if there is no difference betwixt the rule of 
nature and the law of Christ, with regard to the knowledge of God, 
the maker of heaven and earth, and the worship due to him on 
that account, and the practice of virtue and morality, 

" In the next place, if I understand you right, the grace of God 
is of no use at all in religion, as you account for salvation. What 
is out of order within us, in the mind and its faculties, the will 
and its affections, and wants to be set right in good thought 
and works, our own reason, in your notion of religion, is sufficient 
to regulate, and unassisted by the illumination of the holy spirit 
of God, we may Uve in an uncorrupted state of piety and morality, 
and so save our souls, if we please. This is what I cannot believe. 
The grace of God in the gospel is the glory and comfort of the 
Christian religion. A divine operation tiiat renews and sanctifies 
the mind is an invaluable blessing, and in a manner inexpressibly 
charming, satisfies me beyond hesitation, that the Christian reli- 
gion is true, while it puts me in the actual possession of the good 
effects of it. The spirit of God discovers to me the state of my 
own mind, in all the circumstances of a Christian life, sets my 
follies, my neglects, and my failings, in order before me, which is 
the first right step in order to the overcoming them ; and then 
observing the discoveries I was not able to make myself, and 
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I aving a strong faith in the divine power and sufficiency, I am 
enabled to gain victories my insufficient reason could never obtain. 
May this divine monitor then abide in my breast. It is by the 
heavenly assistance of the holy spirit only, as vouchsafed in the 
Christian dispensation, that I can secure for m3rself eternal Ufe. 
The wise and prudent of this world may think as they please of 
this matter, and produce reasonings against it beyond my power 
to answer ; but for my part, I must consider it as the principle 
of my salvation, and I think I cannot be thankful enough for the 
inestimable blessings. It is to me a glorious instance of the great 
wisdom and goodness of God." 

" Madam," I repUed, ''in relation to your first objection, that 
I make no difference between revealed and natural religion, for 
nature is as sufficient as grace, in my account, I assure you that I 
think the revelation of the gospel excels the best scheme of natural 
religion that could be proposed ; in declaring the terms of recon- 
cilement, in demonstrating the divine wrath against sin, in the 
method of shewing mercy by the death of God's beloved son, and 
the promise of free pardon on the condition of repentance and 
newness of life. This manner gives unspeakable comfort to 
repenting sinners. It gives the greatest encouragement to engage 
them to the love of God, and the practice of all his commandments 
an encouragement that reason could not discover. To Christi- 
anity, therefore, the true preference is due. Though philosophy 
or the doctrine of reason may reform men, yet the Christian reli- 
gion is a clearer and more powerful guide. It improves the Ught 
of reason by the supernatural evidence and declaration of God's 
will, and the means of man's redemption is a more efficacious 
motive and obligation to universal obedience than nature could 
ever with certainty propose. A revelation that has the clearest 
and strongest evidence of being the divine will, must be the most 
easy and effectual method of instruction, and be more noticed 
than the best human teaching ; and this will of God being truly 
and faithfully committed to writing, and preserved uncorrupt, 
must always be the best and surest rule of faith and manners. 
It is a rule absolutely free from all those errors and superstitions, 
both of belief and practice, which no human composure was ever 
before free from, or, probably, would have been free from, without 
the assistance of such a revelation. Nor is this all- This is not 
the only superior excellence of our holy religion. 

" A Mediator and crucified Redeemer brought into the Chris- 
tian revelation, has a noble effect on a considering mind, and 
shews the reasonableness of the gospel-dispensation. The wisest 
and most rational heathens ever were for sacrifices and mediators, 
as the greatness of God was thereby declared, and that not only 
sin deserved punishment, but men's lives to be forfeited by their 
breach of the divine laws ; and when a divine person, made man^ 
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like unto us, appears instead of all other mediators, by whom, as 
the instrument of the means of salvaton, we are to offer up our 
prayers to the only true God ; and his voluntary dying in testi- 
mony of the truth of his mission and doctrine, is apponted to be 
instead of all other sacrifices, and to remain a memorial that God 
requires no atonement of us, but repentance and newness of life ; 
and the spotless virtues and obedience of tiiis divine Redeemer, 
are to be a most perfect and moving example for us to imitate ; 
this renders Christianity worthy of God, and makes it the perfec- 
tion of religion. Great then are the advantages which the revela- 
tion of Chnst Jesus has above mere reason, darkened by the clouds 
of error and a general corruption It is the most perfect rule of 
life. It is the most powerful means to promote a constant uni- 
form practice of virtue and piety It advaaces human nature 
to its highest perfection, fills it with all the fruits of righteousness, 
and grants us privileges and blessings far superior to what we 
could attain any other way. 

" With regard to the second objection, that I take away the 
grace of God, to preserve the dignity of human nature, this is far 
from my intention. I do indeed think, that as the gospel was 
given for the noblest purpose ; to wit, to call in an extraordinary 
manner upon mankind, to forsake that vice and idolatry, the 
corrupt creed of polytheism, the guilt of superstition, their great 
iniquities, violent passions, and worldly affections, which are all 
contrary to reason, and disgrace human nature ; and to practise 
that whole system of morality, which they must know to be most 
useful to them ; that they might turn to a reUgion which had but 
one object, the Great Invisible Being, all-knowing, and all-suf- 
ficent, to whom all the intelligent world are to make their devout 
apphcations ; because he is an infinite, independent, sovereign 
mind, who has created all things, and absolutely rules and governs 
all ; possesses aU natural perfections, exists in all duration, fills 
all space with his presence, and is the omniscient witness of all 
their difficulties and wants ; and that since they were bound by 
all the ties of moral duty to obey this one God, and observe the 
rational institutions of reUgion, therefore they should make it the 
labour of their whole lives to excel in holiness and righteousness, 
and by virtue and piety unite themselves to God, and entitle 
themselves to glory at the great day. That as this is the nature, 
end, and design of the Christian revelation, so I do think the 
gospel of our salvation the word of truth, as an apostle calls it, is 
sufficient for the purpose, without immediate impulses. As we 
have a reasonable,intellectual nature, there is no want of mechani- 
cal powers. The words of Christ, which are the words of God, 
are, our life, and will, if attended to, powerfully enable us to 
practise good works, and to excel, and persevere therein. I can 
do all these things, through Christ, who strengtheneth me, that 
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is, through the written directions of Christ, and through the 
arguments and motives of the Christian doctrine To say other- 
wise of the gospel is, in my opinion, injurious to it. 

" God may, to be sure, give special aids to men, whenever he 
thinks fit. He may, by an extraordinary agency, render our 
faculties more capable of apprehension, where divine things are 
concerned, may awaken a dormant idea, which lay neglected in 
the memory, with unusual energy ; may secretly attract the more 
attentive regard of the mind, and give it an inclination and an 
abiUty of tracing its various relations, with an unusual attention, 
so that a lustre before quite unknown shall be, as it were, poured 
upon it ; the spirit of God may render the mind more susceptible 
and more tenacious of divine knowledge ; I believe he often does 
by intezposition, if in the spirit of Christ's doctrine we ask it of 
the great Father of Lights, the author of all the understanding 
divided among the various ranks of created beings ; who, as he 
first formed the minds of angels and men, continues the exercise 
of their intellectual faculties, and one way or another communi- 
cates to them all the knowledge of every kind which they possess ; 
in which view all our knowledge of every kind may be called a 
revelation from God, and be ascribed, as it is by Ehhu in Job, to 
the inspiration of the Almighty. This the holy Spirit may do, 
and dissipate a prejudice that opposes truth. But this is not 
always necessary, nor always to be expected. It is evident from 
the gospel, that our Lord rather speaks of his word and doctrine, 
as the aids to save men's souls, than of hinaself , or spirit, personally 
considered. Abiding in him, and he in them, as necessary to 
their bearing fruit, signifies a strict and steady regard to his word, 
and the influence of that upon our minds. ' If ye abide in me^ 
and my words abide in you ; ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall 
be done unto you : ' that is, ' If you continue to believe in me, 
and to pay a steady regard to my doctrine, you will be highly 
acceptable to God.' 

** In short, ' as no man can come unto me,' sa3rs our Lord^ 
' except the Father which hath sent me draw him ; ' that is no 
man vdll receive my pure, sublime and spiritual doctrine, unless 
he have first gained some just apprehensions concerning the 
general principles of reUgion ; but if he has a good notion of God 
and his perfections, and desires to advance in virtue, he will come 
unto me, and hearken to that revelation, which contains the best 
directions for the performance of all the duties, and the greatest 
incitement to virtue, piety and devotion, so, no man can come 
to the Father but by the Son, that is, by obeying the written word 
and proceeding in that way in which the Son has declared it to 
be the will of the Father, that men should come to him, namely 
by keeping God's commandments, and by repentance and amend- 
ment of Ufe ; there being no other name, or way given among men. 
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but this way given or declared by Jesus Christ, by which they 
may be saved. In all this, there is not a word of supernatural 
light or operation ; though such operation, as before observed, 
there may be. There is not a hint of man's natural inabihty. 

" To the glorious gospel then, the gospel of our salvation, the 
word of truth, the word of hfe, let us come, and with diligence 
and impartiahty study it. Let us follow the truth we there find 
in every page, and it will enable us to triumph over the temptation 
of allurement and of terror. We shaU become the children of 
God by the spirit of adoption. We shall be easy and happy in 
this life, and glorious and ever blessed in that which is to come. 
If we obey the gospel of the Son of God, and hearken to his word, 
he will take us under his guardian care. He descended from 
heaven, to dehver us from everlasting ruin, he purchased us with 
the price of his own blood, and if we Uve up to the word of truth, 
he will conduct us safely through life and death, into the abode 
of holy and happy spirits, and at length raise our bodies from the 
dust, and fix our complete persons in a state of immortal glory 
and feUcity. This is my sense of religion. Where I am wrong 
I shall ever be glad to be set right." 

Mrs. Price made no reply, and so ended this remarkable con- 
versation. On whose side the truth is, the reader is to judge. 
What she advances for supernatural operation is strong and pious ; 
and considering Mrs. Price had no learning, and was almost with- 
out any reading, I thought it very wonderful to hear her on this, 
and many other subjects. She was such another genius as Chubb, 
but on the other side of the question ; if she had been able to write 
as sensibly and correctly as she talked on several articles of reli- 
gion, she would have made a good author. So much goodness 
and good sense I have not very often found in her kind. They 
merit a memorial in a journal of the curious things that have 
occurred to me in my life-time. 

The thirteenth of June, 1725, I took my leave of my friend, 
John Price, and his admirable wife, promising to visit them 
again as soon as it was in my power, and proceeded on my journey 
in quest of Mr. Turner. I would not let Price go with me, on 
second thoughts, as many sad accidents might happen in this 
rough and desolate part of the world, and no relief in such case 
to be found. If I fell, there was no one belonging to me to shed 
a tear for me ; but if a mischief should befal Jack Price, his wife 
would be miserable indeed, and I the maker of a breach in the 
sweetest system of fehcity that love and good sense had ever 
formed. This made me refuse his repeated offers to accompany 
me. All I would have was a boy and horse of his, to carry some 
provisions wet and dry, as there was no pubUc-house to be found 
in ascending those tremendous hills, or in the deep vales through 
which I must go ; nor any house that he knew of beyond his own. 
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With the rising sun then I set out, and was charmed for several 
hours with the air and views. The mountains, the rocky preci- 
pices the woods and the waters, appeared in various striking 
situations every mile I travelled on, and formed the most astonish- 
ing points of view. Sometimes I was above the clouds, and then 
crept to enchanting vaUies below. Here glens were seen that 
looked as if the mountains had been rent asunder to form the 
amazing scenes, and there, forests and faUing streams covered 
the sides of the hlls. Rivers in many places, in the most beau- 
tiful cascades, were tumbling along ; and cataxacts from the tops 
of mountains came roaring down. The whole was grand, wonder- 
ful, and fine. On the top of one of the mountains I passed over 
at noon, the air was piercing cold, on account of its great height, 
and so subtle, that we breathed with difficulty, and were a little 
sick. From hence I saw several black subjacent clouds big with 
thunder, and the Ughtning within them rolled backwards and 
forwards, Uke shining bodies of the brightest lustre. One of them 
went off in the grandest horrors through the vale below, and had 
no more to do with the pike I was on than if it had been a summit 
in another planet. The scene was prodigiously fine. Sub pedibus 
ventos et rauca tonitrua calcat. 

Till the evening, I rid and walked it, and in numberless wind- 
ings round impassable hills, and by the sides of rivers it was im- 
possible to cross, journeyed a great many miles, but no human 
creature, or any kind of house, did I meet with in all the long way, 
and as I arrived at last at a beautiful lake, whose banks the hand 
of nature had adorned with vast old trees, I sat down by this water 
in the shade to dine, on a neat's tongue I had got from good Mrs. 
Price ; and was so delighted with the striking beauties and still- 
ness of the place, that I determined to pass the night in this sweet 
retreat. Nor was it one night only, if I had my will, that I would 
have rested there. Often did I wish for a convenient Uttle lodge 
by this sweet water-side, and that with the numerous swans, and 
other fowl that hved there, I might have spent my time in peace 
below, till I was removed to the estabUshed seat of happiness 
above. 

Had this been possible, I should have avoided many an afflic- 
tion, and had known but few of those expectations and disappoint- 
ments, which render Ufe a scene of emptiness, and bitterness 
itself. My years would have rolled on in peace and wisdom, in 
thissequestered, dehghtful scene, and my silent meditations had 
been productive of that good temper and good action, which the 
resurrection of the dead, the dissolution of the world, the judge- 
ment day, and the eternal state of men, requires us to have. Free 
from the various perplexities, and troubles I have experienced 
by land and sea, in different parts of the world, I should have lived, 
in this paradise of a place, in the enjoyment of that fine happiness, 
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which easy country business and a studious life afford ; and might 
have made a better preparation for that hour which is to disunite 
me, and let my invisible spirit depart to the shades of eternity. 
Happy they, who in some such rural retirement, can employ some 
useful hours every day in the management of a little comfortable 
farm, and devote the greater portion of their time to sacred know- 
ledge, heavenly pitty, and angeUc goodness ; which cannot be 
dissolved when tiie tiiinker goes, nor be confined to the box of 
obscurity, under the clods of the earth ; but will exist in our souls 
for ever, and enable us to depart in peace to the happy regions. 
This has ever made me prefer a retired country life, when it was 
in my power to enjoy it. But be it town or country, the main 
business, my good readers, should be to secure an inheritance in 
that eternal world, where the sanctified live with God and his 
Christ. Getting, keeping, multipl3dng money ; dress, pleasure, 
entry ; are not only Uttle things for such beings as we are : they 
are indeed sad principal work for creatures that are passing away 
to an everlasting state : there to lament their lost day, and talents 
misapplied, in dreadful agonies, in the habitations of darkness ; 
or to remain for ever in the habitations of light, peace, and joy ; 
if you have laboured to obtain, and improve in the graces and 
virtuous quahties which the gospel recommends. These are the 
treasure and possession worth a Christian's acquiring. These 
only are portable into the eternal world ; when the body that was 
clothed in purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously every 
day, is laid in a cold and narrow cave. Take my advice then, 
reader. Be ready. Let us so think and act in this first state, 
that in the next, we may meet in the regions of purity and right- 
teousness, serenity and joy. 

The lake I have mentioned was the largest I had seen in this 
wild part, being above a mile in length, and more than half a mile 
broad ; and the water that filled it burst with the greatest impe- 
tuosity from the inside of a rocky mountain, that is very wonder- 
ful to behold. It is a vast craggy precipice, that ascends till it is 
almost out of sight, and by its gloomy and tremendous air, strikes 
the mind with a horror that has something pleasing in it. This 
amazing cliff stands perpendicular at one end of the lake, at the 
distance of a few yards, and has an opening at the bottom, that 
is wide enough for two coaches to enter at once, if the place was 
dry. In the middle of it there is a deep channel, down which the 
water rushes with a mighty swiftness and force, and on either 
side, the stone rises a yard above the impetuous stream. The 
ascent is easy and flat. How far it goes, I know not, being afraid 
to ascend more than forty yards; not only on account of the terrors 
common to the place, from the fall of so much water with a strange 
kind of roar, and the height of the arch which covers the torrent 
aU the way : but because as I went up, there was of a sudden, an 
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increase of noise so very terrible, that my heart failed me, and a 
trembling almost disabled me. The rock moved under me, as 
the frightful sounds encreased, and as quick as it was possible 
for me, I came into day again. It was well I did ; for I had not 
been many minutes out, before the water overflowed its channel, 
and filled the whole opening in rushing to the lake. The increase 
of the water and the violence of the discharge were an astonish- 
ing sight. I had a fortunate escape. 

As the rocky mountain I have mentioned, is higher than either 
Snowden in North-Wales, or Kedar-Idris in Merionethshire^ 
which have been thought the highest mountains in this island ; 
that is, it is full a mile and a half high from the basis, as I found 
by ascending it with great toil on the side that was. from the water, 
and the top was a flat dry rock, that had not the least spring, or 
piece of water on it, how shall we account for the rapid flood that 
proceeded from its inside ? Where did this great water come 
from ? I answer, might it not flow from the great abyss, and 
the great encrease of it, and the fearful noise, apd the motion of 
the rock, be owing to some violent commotion in the abyss, occa- 
sioned by some natural or supernatural cause P 

That there is such an ab)^ss, no one can doubt that beUeves 
revelation, and from reason and history it is credible, that there 
are violent concussions on this vast collection of water, by the 
divine appointment : and therefore, I imagine it is from thence 
the water of this mountain proceeds, and the great overflowing 
and terrif3ring sound at certain times. To tlus motion of the 
abyss, by the divine power exerted on it, I ascribe the earth- 
quakes ; and not to vapour, or electricity. As to electricity, 
which Dr. Stukely makes the cause of the deplorable downfall of 
Lisbon, in his book on The Philosophy of Earthquakes ; there are 
many things to be objected against its being the origin of such 
calamities ; one objection is, and it is an insuperable one, that 
electrical shocks are ever momentary, by every experiment, but 
earthquakes are felt for several minutes. Another is, that many 
towns have been swallowed up in earthquakes, though Lisbon 
was only overthrown. Such was the case of the city of Callao, 
within two leagues of Lima. Though Lima was oxily tumbled 
into ruins, October 28, 1746 ; yet Callao sunk downright with all 
its inhabitants, and an unfathomable sea now covers the finest 
port in Peru, as I have seen on the spot. In the earthquake at 
Jamaica, June 7, 1692, in which several thousands perished, it is 
certain, that not only many houses, and a great number of people, 
were entirely swallowed up ; but that, at many of the gapings or 
openings of the earth, torrents of water that formed great rivers^ 
issued forth. This I had from a man of veracity then on the spot, 
who was an eye-witness of these things, and expected himself 
every minute to descend to the bowels of the earth, which heaved 
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and swelled like a rolling sea. Now to me the electrical stroke 
does not appear sufficient to produce these things. The power 
of electricity, to be sure is vast and amazing. It may cause great 
tremors and undulations of the earth, and bring down all the 
buildings of a great city ; but as to spUtting the earth to great 
depths, and forcing up torrents of water, where there was no 
sign of the fluid element before, I question much if the vehemence 
of the elemental electric flre does this. Beside, when mountains 
and cities sink into the earth, and the deepest lakes are now seen 
to fill all the place where they once stood, as has been the case in 
many countries, where could these mighty waters come, but from 
the ab3rss ? The great lake Oroquantur in Pegu, was once a vast 
city. In Jamaica, there is a large deep lake where once a moun- 
tain stood. In an earthquake in China, in the province of Sand, 
deluges of water burst out of the earth, Feb. 7, 1556, and inun- 
dated the country for 180 miles. Many more instances of this 
kind I might produce, exclusive of Sodom, the ground of which 
was inundated by an irruption of waters from beneath, which 
now forms the Dead Sea ; after the city was destroyed by flre 
from above ; that the land which had been deflled with the unna- 
tural lusts of the inhabitants might be no more inhabited, but 
remain a lasting monument of the divine vengeance on such 
crimes, to the end of the world ; and the use I would make of those 
I have mentioned, is to show that these mighty waters were from 
the furious concussion of the abyss that caused the earthquakes. 
Electricity, I think, can never make seas and vast lakes to be 
where there were none before. Locheme, in the county of Ferma- 
nagh, in the province of Ulster in Ireland, is thirty three miles 
long, and fourteen broad, and as the old Irish Chronicle in- 
forms us, was once a place where large and populous towns 
appeared, till for the great iniquity of the inhabitants, the 
people and their fair habitations were destroyed in an earthquake, 
and mighty waters from the earth covered the place, and formed 
this lake. Could the electrical stroke produce this sea that was 
not to be found there before the destruction ? Is it not more 
reasonable to suppose, that such vast waters have been forced 
by a supernatural commotion from the great abyss, in the earth- 
quake that destroyed the towns which once stood in this place ? 

To this then, till I am better informed, I must ascribe such 
earthquakes as produce great rivers and lakes ; and where no 
waters appear, I beUeve the earthquakes are caused by the imme- 
diate finger of God ; either operating on the ab3rss, though not so 
as to make the water break out on the earth or by directing the 
electrical violence or stroke ; or otherwise acting on the ruined 
cities and shattered places. 

For my part, I think it is a grievous mistake in our philosophical 
enquiries, to assign so much to second causes as the learned do. 
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^j The government of the universe is given to matter and motion, 

i and under pretence of extolling original contrivance, the execu- 

tion of all is left to dead substance. It is just and reasonable, 
in which even Newton and M'Laurin agree, to suppose that the 
whole chain of causes, or the several series of them, should centre 
in him, as their source and fountain ; and the whole system appear 
depending upon him, the only independent cause. Now to me this 
supposition does not appear either just or reasonable. I think the 
noble phaenomena of nature ought to be ascribed to the immediate 
operation of the Deity. Wil^out looking for a subtile elastic 
medium, to produce gravity ; which medium Sir Isaac confesses 
he had no proof of ; nor is there in reality such a thing in the uni- 
verse ; I imagine the divine Newton would have done better, if, 
after establishing the true system by nature, by demonstrating 
the law of gravity, he had said this gravity was the constant and 
undeniable evidence of the inmiediate influence of the Deity in 
the material universe. A series of material causes betwixt Deity 
and effect, is, in truth, concealing him from the knowledge of 
mortals for ever. In the moral government of the world, second 
causes do, because free-agents act a part ; but, in the material 
universe to apply them, to me seems improper, as matter and 
motion only, that is, mechanism, come in competition with the 
Deity. Most certainly he constantly interposes. The divine 
power is perpetually put forth throughout all nature. Every 
particle of matter, must necessarily, by its nature, for ever go 
wrong, without the continued act of Deity. His everlasting 
interposition only can cause a body moving in a circle to change 
the (Section of its motion in every point. Nor is it possible for 
subtile matter, the supposed cause of gravity, to know to impel 
bodies to a centre, with quadruple force at half the distance. 

And as in gravity, and in the cohesion of the parts of matter, 
the Deity is, and acts in the motion of the celestial bodies, and 
in the resistance the least particles make to any force that would 
separate them ; so is his immediate power, I think for myself, 
exerted not only in earthquakes and tides, but in the circulations 
of the blood, lymph, and chyle, in muscular motion, and in 
various other phaenomena that might be named. Books I 
know have been written, and ingenious books they are, to show 
the causes of these things, and trace the ways they are performed 
by the materials themselves ; but these explications never satis- 
fied me. I had as many questions to ask, after reading these 
books, as I had before I looked into them, and could find no 
operator but infinite power, conducted by infinite wisdom. 

As to the force of the moon, in raising tides, and, that spring 
tides are produced by the sum of the actions of the two luminaries, 
when the moon is in Syxygy, there is much fine mathematical 
reasoning to prove it, which the reader may find in Dr. Halley's 
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abstract of Sir Isaac Newton's Theory of the Tides ; and in Dr. 
Rutherfortb's System of Natural Philosophy ; but nevertheless, 
the concomitance of water and luminary, or the revolutions of 
ocean and moon answering one another so exactly that the flow 
always happens when the moon hangs over the ocean, and the 
spring tides when it is nearer the eartii, which is supposed to be 
in the new and full moon ; this does not prove to me, that the 
periodical flux and reflux of the sea is derived from mechanism. 
As we have two ebbs and two flows in twenty-four hours, and 
the moon comes but once in that time to our meridian, how can 
the second ebb and flow be ascribed to it P and when, beneath the 
horizon, in the opposite hemisphere, the moon crosses the meri- 
dian again, is it credible, that from the eastern and southern 
ocean, round Good Hope and Cape Horn, it should as soon over- 
flow our coasts, as when it is vertical to the shores of Guinea ? 
If the moon, in conjunction with the sun, by pression and attrac* 
tion, was the princpal cause of flux and reflux, why is thei« no 
established tide on the Mediterranean sea, though of a vast breadth, 
and two thousand miles in length from the Streights of Gibraltar 
to the coasts of Syria and Palestine ; but only some irregular 
and unaccountable swellings and falls in a few places of this sea, 
to wit, at Tunis, Messina, Venice, and Negropont ; and these 
swellings, as I have seen, flowing sometimes four, five, six or 
seven, and eight times in twenty-four hours ; in the most irre- 
gular manner ; against the fixed laws of pression and attraction, 
ascribed to the moon and sun, on a supposition of their causing 
the tides ? If pression, and the strong attractive power of the 
moon, and the weaker influence of the sun, forces the immense 
ocean twice a day from its natural quietus, and rolls it in tides, 
why has the Caspian sea no tide ; no swelling or flow, regular or 
irregular, excepting that sometimes, in the space of sixteen years, 
and never sooner, it rises many fathoms, and drowns the adjacent 
country ; to the almost ruin, sometimes of Astracan in Asiatic 
Russia ; as happened when I was there to embark for Persia ? 
If it be said, that this is properly a lake, having no conmiunica- 
tion with the ocean ; yet, I answer, that it is in every quahty of 
saltness, &c. as much a sea as any other sea ; and large enough 
for the luminaries attraction and pression ; being five hundxed 
miles from north to south, and near four hundred miles in bredth 
from east to west : I say, large enough to avoid continuing 
necessarily in equiUbrium, as I>r. Rutherforth sa)^ must be the 
case, on account of the small extent of this sea. Five hundred 
by four hundred miles of sea does not require that such a sea 
should press equally, or that the gravity of its water should be 
equally diminished in every part of it, and so out of the powers, 
addititious and ablatitious, of the luminary ; that is, the force, 
witii which the moon encreases the waters gravity, and the force. 
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with which the moon diminishes the waters gravity. If the 
moon in zenith or nadir did the work, the equilibrium of the 
Caspian might be destroyed, as well as any other equihbrium 
of water, by force, addititious or ablatitious, or by the sum of 
these forces ; therefore, there might, by this theory, be tides in 
the Caspian sea, though not great ones. There are small as well 
as great tides. The tides of the Atlantic ocean are inferior in 
every respect to those of the larger Pacific ocean. A quarter of a 
great cirde of the earth, that is, an extent of ocean from east to 
west 90^, is only required, that the tides may have their fuU mo- 
tion. A tide of less motion may be in such an extent of sea as 
the Caspian. 

In the last place, how does the Theory of Tides account for the 
regular peculiarity of the flux and reflux of the Atlantic, different 
from all other tides ; while at Bathsha in the kingdom of Tun* 
quin there never is more than one tide in twenty-four hours ; 
and some day no tide ? For my part, I resolve the whole in 
the immediate power of the Deity. This power is gravity, 
attraction, repulse. The inactivity of matter requires Uie con- 
stancy and universatity of divine power to support the material 
universe, and move it as occasion requires ; that is, as infinite 
wisdom sees most conducive to the benefit of his creation. 

Men of fine imagination may make a wonderful display of 
mathematical learning in accounts of gravity, &c. combined with 
principles of mechanism ; and electricity, which is called the 
immediate officer of God Almighty ; but the truth is a con- 
stant repetition of divine acts in regular and irregular motions 
of the earth and the seas. The finger of God moves the land 
and the waters. 

In the case of earthquakes, as electricity, or aerial power, is 
insufficient to produce them in my opinion, for two reasons, 
before given ; to wit, that the electrical stroke is ever single and 
momentary, but the vibrations of the earth, in a quake, are often 
three and four minutes, and have held to seven minutes, and that 
besides the swelling and trembling of the earth, it has so opened 
at those times, as to swallow not only houses and people, but 
even mountains, and to send forth great rivers and vast waters. 
And, as subterranean fire and vapour, I think, can never do such 
work, for many reasons that may be offered, we must, I think, 
ascribe the earthquakes to the inmiediate impression of divine 
power ; by which a city is tumbled into ruins in three or four 
minutes, in the sad manner Lisbon was destroyed the first of 
November, 1755, or, the water of the great abyss is with such 
violence moved, fthat it shakes the arches of the earth, and 
where infinite wisdom directs, is enabled by Almighty Power to 
open the globe with tremendous noises, and pour forth vast 
torrents of water, to cover a land where once a flourishing 
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city has stood. The electric stroke cannot be more dreadful 
than such exertion of omnipotence. The immediate action 
of the Deity, to destroy, must be as efficacious surely 
as any subordinate agent or cause : and it must be more 
terrible to the mind, as there can be no supposition of accident 
in ruin this way : but we see as it were the almighty arm, exerting 
an irresistible force, that could in the same few moments that a 
large town and its inhabitants are destroyed, shake the whole 
world into one dreadful ruin, or separate it into nothing. To 
my apprehension, the aerial power of electricity is not so fear- 
fully striking, as the Creator's appearing, on the spot, to shake 
terribly the earth : and if we consider, that it is on account of 
sin, that God resigns his omnipotence to his wrath, and com- 
mands his whole displeasure to arise, must not this account of an 
earthquake have the greatest tendency to reform the manners 
of surviving people ? 

As to the muscular motion, if it be rightly considered, it ap- 
pears very plainly to proceed from a living force, impressed ab 
extra ; that mechanism does not act as cause in tiiis affair ; but 
the divine power acts in the case, as it does in many different 
places of the human body at once, and with inexpressible 
variety. 

Various arc the accounts that learned men have given of 
muscular motion, and ingenious are their reasonings on the sub- 
ject : but they are not satisfactory, nor do they at all explain 
the thing, and account for it. What is a muscle ? 

It is to be sure a bundle of small blood vessels, consisting of 
arteries and their returning veins, laid one upon another in tiieir 
parallel plates, running through tiie whole length of the muscle ; 
and at small intervals, these blood vessels, or longitudinal red 
and fleshy fibres, are contorted and bound about with small 
transverse, and spiral ramifications and twinings of the nerves. 
This is a muscle : it has two ends, or tendons, fastened to two 
bones, one of which is fixed, and the other moveable ; and by the 
contraction of the muscle, the moveable bone is drawn upon its 
fulcrum towards a fixed point. This is indisputable ; and it is 
Ukewise certain, that the muscles are to be distinguished into 
those of voluntary, and those of natural or necessary motion : 
that the voluntary muscles have antagonists, which act alter- 
nately in a contrary direction, that is are contracted by the 
command of the will, while the others are stretched, and again 
are extended, while the others contracted : but the necessary 
muscles have contracting and extending powers within themselves, 
and need no antagonists. 

This being the true state of the muscles, the question is, what 
causes that elasticity, spring, or power of contraction and restora- 
tion, which their nervous coats and fibres have, to recover them 
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selves against a given weight or force that stretches them P The 
reply is, that many unanswerable reasons can be given to prove, 
that this contractive restitutive force does not depend on the 
mixture effervescence, or rarefaction of any fluids, humours, or 
liquors within the body ; and there is one convincing experiment 
that shews it. 

Lay open the thorax of a dog, as I have often done ; and take 
a distinct view of that famous muscle, the heart, in its curious and 
wonderful motion, while the animal is still ahve. In diastole, the 
muscle is very red and florid, soft and yielding to the touch, and 
through it the vital fluid glows and shines ; it appears in this 
state fully replenished and distended with blood ; but in systole, 
as soon as it begins to contract, and the blood rushes out by the 
compression of the contracting fibres, the heart loses its 
florid colour, and becomes pale and livid, compact and solid, and 
evinces that, during this state of it, the muscle contracts inwardly 
into its own dense substance, and takes up less space than before, 
till it returns to its diastole ; then the blood which flowed from 
it with velocity, during S3rstole through the coronary veins into 
the auricles, rushes back into it through the coronary arteries, 
restores the glowing florid colour, and inflates the muscle, 
in order to strain the nerve for the next contraction. It is plain 
from hence, that the heart has less blood and fluid in time of 
contraction, and that the contraction is not caused by the addi- 
tion of another fluid from the nerves, as the learned have 
asserted. 

And as to what they say of the longitudinal fibres being 
divided into innumerable little cells or bladders, which have 
communications with the blood vessels and nerves, and that in 
these vesicles, the blood and nervous fluid mix, ferment, and 
by rarefaction and expansion, swell and blow up the cells, and 
thereby inflate and distend the muscle, and increase its thickness, 
while its length is shortened ; this is so perplexed and unreason- 
able an hypothesis, that I am astonished how men of sense ever 
came to think of such a doctrine. There is no such nervous fluid 
to be found, to cause this fermentation, rarefaction, &c. ; and if 
there was, expansive force must lengthen as well as thicken, and 
the muscle could not be shortened in length, and swelled in thick- 
ness. The natural action of the fluids upon the sohds is, to in- 
crease dimensions proportionably every way, that is, in the 
direction of the axis and conjugate diameter equally. Beside, if 
there was expansion, circulation must stop. The distention of 
the vesicles, and the rapid exit of the raref 3dng fluid could not be 
at once. 

The plain account of the matter is then, that muscular motion 
is performed by the elasticity of the nervous fibrillae, contracting 
and restoring themselves against the stretching force of the 
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circulating blood. The contraction of the muscles straitens and 
compresses the blood-vessels, and forces the blood with impet- 
Qosity through the heart ; and this squeezing or propelling force 
gives the fluid an impetus, that makes it return with violence 
upon the muscles, in the course of its circulation ; then by force 
and impulse, it stretches the transverse and spiral nervous fibres, 
and so extends the contracted muscle, that drove it by contrac- 
tion from itself. Upon this the blood-vessels having obtained 
their due extent and capacity, the distending force of the blood 
of consequences ceases : but the moment it does, the contractive 
power of the nerves begins to act again, and restores them to a 
contracted dense state, by a force exactly equal to that which 
extended them ; till the returning propelled blood re-enters the 
muscle, and stretches it again, as before described. Such are 
the two wonderful counter-forces that produce the natural in- 
voluntary motion of the heart, and carry on the circulation of 
the blood. You see with your eyes, in the opened Uve dog this 
alternate contraction and extension ; and as the stretching 
power is but a consequence of the contracting power, contraction 
is the spring of this wonderful action, in which our will or free 
agency has no concern. And to what shall we ascribe this aston- 
ishing operation, this amazing contractive power, so exactly as to 
time, and so constantly continued on the muscles of natural or 
necessary motion ; till the aequiUbrium by some means or other 
be broken and the motion is pretematurally interrupted and 
suspended ? WiU the great mechanical reasoners say, that 
matter does this wonder — matter, that is blind and impotent ? 
Stuff : we must ascribe to a cause wise and powerful, not only the 
original contrivance of the thing, but the execution of this ex- 
traordinary scene. While you gaze upon this noblest muscle 
of the dog, you see the Deity at work. 

And if we turn our eyes from the muscles of mere natural 
involuntary motion, which performs by a contracting power 
acting within them ; to those muscles which move the bones 
and members of our bodies, by the command of the will, how 
adorable is the wisdom and goodness of the Almighty Author 
of nature, not only in providing the animal machine with antag- 
onistical muscles, one of which is contracted, while the other is 
extended ; but for stimulating, contracting, and compressing the 
nervous elastic cords and blood-vessels, as our minds command 
or determine 1 there is no possibihty of accounting for the direc- 
tions at pleasure of the antagonistic muscles, but by resolving 
them into the continual presence and action of the first cause. 
He enforces and executes. It is the active principle gives energy 
and motion both to voluntary and necessary muscles. This, I 
think, is the truth of philosophy. To suppose every thing to be 
effect without cause, is to reduce reUgion and philosophy to the 
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same desperate state. It destroys all the principles of reason, 
as well as of virtue and moral conduct. 

To say all that can be said, in as few words as possible, upon 
this article, it is not only the muscular motion, necessary and 
spontaneous,* that is caused by the action of the Deity ; but the 
constant motions in the stomach, lungs, intestines, and other 
parts of the body, are caused by an acting Divine Power. It can 
be demonstrated, that in the action of soft bodies upon soft 
bodies, the motion is always diminished ; and of consequence it 
must be greatly lessened in the yielding softness of the flesh and 
fluids of animal bodies. We see how soon water settles, after 
motion imprest, by the bare attrition of its parts on one another ; 
although it has no obstacles to encounter, or narrow passages to 
move through. What then can we think of motion in such nar- 
row twining meanders, as veins, arteries, intestines, and lacteal 
vessels, through which the fluids of animal bodies are conveyed 
to parts innumerable ? while the blood, lymph, and chyle creep 
through such narrow winding vessels, the whole motion of those 
fluids must be consumed every instant by the attrition of their 
parts, and the force of consequence be renewed every instant. 
Here is a perpetual miracle. The Divine Power urges on these 
fluids ten thousand ways at once. Reason must confess a mir- 
aculous power indesinently and variously put forth in our 
bodies ; while ignorance and vanity in vain attempts to account 
mechanically for the circulation of those fluids. We are not only 
fearfidly and wonderfully formed in the womb, but fearfully and 
wonderfully preserved every minute ! creating power never 
ceases, t 

The conclusion of the matter is, that the plain argument for the 

* That even spootaneous motioo is periomied by the divine power, is proved in the first 
part of a most excellent book, entitled, An Encuiiy into ike Nature of ike Human Soul, [by 
John Baxter, the third and best edition was printed in two volumes, 8vo, in 1745 ; a third 
followed in 1750]. I shall only observe here that motion is spontaneous, as it is begun and 
ended by the livmg being itseuL without physical necessity : but it is above the power and 
knowledge of the spontaneous being, as it is performed mechanically : the motive power is 
immediately impressed by the Creator, who Is the only mover, as well as the first mover. 
How adoraDle is this condescension I the Creator exerts his power in consequence of the 
spontaneity of his living creatures I But is not this low work for the supreme Lord of heaven 
and earth, says the mechanical reasoner ? No. Lowness of work is not applicable to the 
Creator ot all things. He is as much the Creator of the meanest insect, as of the highest 
intelUgenoe. It is his perpetual power, exerted in cohesion, that keeps all the parts of matter 
in the bodies of living creatures together. Philosophy cannot be hurt by admitting his power 
His omnipotence to displayed to our senses in the most despicable weed of the field as well 
as in the bright rolling orbs of heaven. In calling such things low work, we forget wiiat 
infinite power implxM, and what infinite goodneto prompts. 

t Should it be asked, wily was such an mtricate structure of such materials employed, oc 
such a laborious method contrived, by the organization of dead matter, if it no way serves 
to produce motion, but rather consumes the force impressed ? tlie answer is, that this consuming 
mechanism is no inconvenience in nature, if we consider who renews the motive power. We 
are forced to be frugal of our little power: but this is not applicable to the Deity. The ^govern- 
ing power ot the Eteity is creating power. Beings made up of matter and spirit reouire such 
a supplyteg power, and in the various work God instructs his rational beings, ana displays 
Us omupoteooe In wisdom and action. 
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existence of a Deity, obvious to all, and canying irresistible con- 
viction with it, is from the evident contrivance and fitness of 
things to one another, which we meet with through all the parts 
of the universe. There is no need of nice and subtile reasoning 
in this matter ; a manifest contrivance immediately suggests a 
contriver. It strikes like a sensation and artful reasonings 
against it may puzzle us, but it is without shaking our beUef . No 
person, for example, who knows the principles of optics, and the 
structure of the eye, can believe that it is formed without skill in 
that science ; or that the ear was formed without the knowledge 
of sounds. This is a just argument, and forces our assent. But 
the great M'Lauiin should not have stop'd here. The plain 
argument for the existence of a Deity grows stronger, when we 
add to it what is evident as divine contrivance, to wit, the constant 
interposition of God, to support and move his creatures. Original 
contrivance in the works of the creation is adorable. We are 
certain, demonstratively certain, that the heavens, the land, and 
the waters, and all the creatures in them contained, are the works 
of the living God ; but it is the present performance that strikes 
us Uke a sensation. With inexpressible pleasure we see creating 
power with our eyes. Which ever way we turn them, we behold 
Almighty Power employed, and continually acting under the 
direction of infinite knowledge. 

Since things are so, and all the works of nature, in the common 
voice of reason, declaxe the power and wisdom of the Creator, and 
speak his goodness in the innumerable mighty things he con- 
tinually performs for our preservation and happiness, the con- 
templation of them should warm our hearts with the glory of the 
Almighty, and make us continually praise and adore that Almighty 
providence, which formed and sustains not only the human race 
and this terrestrial globe, but numberless other worlds and their 
inhabitants, that hang in infinite space. These mighty things 
displayed, ought surely to produce the most devout prayers, and 
songs of praises in no common strain ; and especially, if we add 
to those works of nature, that second creation, the still greater 
work of grace. Such omnipotence in wisdom and action, and such 
amazing goodness as we see in the christian gospel, should, 
I think, engage us to love and adore so great and good a 
Being as our Creator, and induce us to devote our lives to 
Wm. 

For my part, when I consider the mighty scene and prospect 
of nature, and turn my thoughts from thence to God's word, that 
heavenly law, which directs our will and informs our reason and 
teaches us in all things how to pursue our own happiness, I am so 
struck with a sense of infinite wisdom, goodness, and action, that 
I cannot help extolling the king of the universe for the greatness 
of his power and mercy, and am necessarily engaged in a scene 
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of praise and devotion. I Indeed the heart must be as hard and 
cold as marble, that doei not glow, nor is inflamed with adoration 
to the great author of all tlungs ; after viewing with attention 
even one particular only in the works of nature, that material 
sun, which now shines out with hght and beauty to animate and 
refresh the world ; and in the creation of grace, that sun of 
righteousness, who sheds forth the choicest blessings of Heaven 
upon the inhabitants of the earth. Can we be silent, who behold 
and enjoy those things I alas 1 too many can. Neither the 
heavens, which declare the glory of God, nor the days of the gospel* 
nor the righteousness of the new law are regarded by them. But 
the wise will ever join with all their hearts, in the most exalted 
prayer and praise, and adore the giver of those good and perfect 
gifts ; f or aU his blessings vouchsafed us ; and especially, for the 
charter of his pardon granted by his blessed Son, and the promises 
of everlasting happiness and glory in a life to come, reason must 
declare it just to ofier up religious praise, and make the greatest 
mental and moral improvement we can in this first state. 

Another extraordinary thing I saw in the place I have men- 
tioned, was a water on the top of a hill, which stood at the other 
end of the lake, and was full as high as the mountain, from the 
side of which the water poured into the lake. This loch measured 
three quarters of a mile in length, and half a mile over. The 
water appeared as black as ink, but in a glass it was clear as 
other water, and bright in running down. It tasted sweet and 
good. At one end, it runs over its rocky bank, and in several noisy 
cascades, falls down the face of the mountain to a deep bottom, 
where a river is formed, that is seen for a considerable way, as it 
wanders along. The whole is a striking scene. The swarthy loch, 
the noisy descending streams, clumps of aged trees on the moun- 
tain's side, and the various shores and vaUies below, afford an 
uncommon view. It was a fine change of ground, to ascend from 
the beautiful lake, encompassed with mountains, and adorned 
with trees, into which was poured from a gaping precipice, a tor- 
rent of streams ; and see from the reverse of an opposite hill, an 
impetuous flood descending from the top to the finest points of 
view in the wildest glens below. 

What fine I had with me, for experiments on waters and holes, 
I applied to this loch, to discover the depth, but with three hun- 
dred yards of whipcord my lead could reach no ground, and from 
thence, and the blackness of the water, and the great issuing 
stream, I concluded, justly I think, that it went down to the great 
abyss, the vast treasury of waters within the earth. Many such 
unfathomable lochs as this have I seen on the summits of moun- 
tains in various parts of the world, and from them, I suppose, the 
greatest part of that deluge of waters came that drowned the old 
world. This leads me to say something of the flood. 
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Many books have been written in relation to this afiair, and 
while some contend for the overflowing of the whole earth to a 
very great height of waters, and some for a partial deluge only, 
others will not allow there was any at all. The divine authority 
of Moses they disregard. For my part I bdieve the flood was 
universal, and that all the high hills and mountains under the whole 
heaven, were covered. The cause was forty days heavy rain, and 
such an agitation of the abyss, by the flnger of God, as not only 
broke up the great deep, to pour out water at many places, but 
forced it out of such bottomless lochs as this I am speaking of on 
the mountain's top, and from various swallows in many places. 
This removes every objection from the case of the deluge, and 
gives water enough in the space of one hundred and fifty days, 
or five months of thirty days each, to over-top the highest moun- 
tains by fifteen cubits, the height designed. The abyss in strong 
commotion, or violent uproar, by a power divine, could shake the 
incumbent globe to pieces in a few minutes, and bury the whole 
ruins in the deep. To me, then, all the reasoning against the 
deluge, or for a partial Qood appear sad stuff. Were this one loch 
in Stanemore to pour out torrents of water, down every side, for 
five months, by a divine force on part of the ab3rss, as it might 
very easily, by such means do, the inundation would cover a great 
part of this land ; and if from every loch of the kind on the sum- 
mits of mountains, the waters in Uke manner, with the greatest 
violence, flowed from every side out of the ab3rss, and that ex- 
clusive of the heavy rains, an earthquake should open some parts 
of the ground to let more water out of the great collection, and 
the seas and oceans surpass their natural bounds, by the winds 
forcing them over the earth, then would a universal flood very 
soon prevaiL There is water enough for the purpose, and as to 
the supernatural ascent of them, natural and supernatural are 
nothing at all different with respect to God. They are distinctions 
merely in our conceptions of things. Regularly to move the sun 
or earth ; and to stop its motion for a day ; to make the waters 
that covered the whole earth at the creation, descend into the 
several receptacles prepared for them ; and at the deluge to make 
them ascend again to cover the whole earth, are the effect of one 
and the same almighty Power ; though we call one natural, and 
the other supernatural. The one is the effect of no greater power 
than the other. With respect to God, one is not more or less 
natural or supernatural than the other. 

But how the waters of the deluge were drawn off at the end of 
the five months, is another question among the learned. The 
ingenious Keill, who vrrote against the two ingenious theorists 
says the thing is not at all accountable in any natural way ; 
the draining off, and drying of the earth, of such a huge column 
of waters could only be effected by the power of God : natural 
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causes both in decrease and the increase of the waters must have 
been vastly disproportionate to the effects ; and to miracles they 
must be ascribed. This, I think, is as far from the truth, as the 
theorists ascribing both increase and decrease to natural causes. 
God was the performer to be sure in the flood and the going off, 
but he made use of natural causes in both, that is, of the things 
he had in the beginning created. The natural causes he is the 
author of were at hand, and with them he could do the work. 
The sun evaporated ; the winds dried ; and the waters no longer 
forced upwards fro^ the abyss, subsided into the many swallows 
or swallow-holes, that are still to be seen in many places, on 
mountains and in vaUies ; those on the mountains being necessary 
to absorb that vast column of waters which rose fifteen cubits 
above the highest hills. 

A swallow is such another opening in the ground as Eldine Hole 
in Derbyshire,* and in travelling fn>m the Peak to the northern 
extremity of Northumberland, I have seen many such holes in 
the earth, both on the hills and in the vales. I have likewise met 
with them in other countries. By these swallows, a vast quantity 
of the waters to be sure went down to the great receptacle ; all 
that was not exhaled, or licked up by the winds ; or, except what 
might be left to increase the former seas of the antediluvian world 
into those vast oceans which now encompass the globe, and 
partly to form those vast lakes that are in several parts of the 
world. These things easily account for the removal of that vast 
mass of waters which covered the earth, and was in a mighty 
column above the highest hills. Every difficulty disappears 
before evaporation, the drying winds, the swallows, and perhaps 
the turning seas into oceans ; but the three first things now named 
were sufficient, and the gentlemen who have reasoned so ingeni- 
ously against one another about the removal of the waters, might 
have saved themselves a deal of trouble, if they had reduced the 
operation to three simple things, under the direction of the first 
cause. The swallows especially must do great work in the case, 
if we take into their number not only very many open gulphs or 
chasms, the depth of which no hne or sound can reach ; but hke- 
wise the communications of very many parts of the sea, and of 
many great unfathomable lochs, with the abyss. These absorbers 
could easily receive what had before come out of them. The sun 

* EiUne-HoU in Derbytkke iB a mile south of Mmnion, and four milM eaat of ButOon, It 
b a perpendicular gulpb or chasm, which I tried to fathom more than once, and sound it h¥ 
my fbie, and hy the measure of sound at the rate of sixteen feet one twelfth in one second, 
the measuze Dr. HalUv allows near the earth for the descent of heavy bodies ; to be one 
thousand two hundred and sixty-six feet, or four hundred and twenty>two yards down to 
the water; hot how deep the water is cannot be known. 1 suppose at reachea to the abyss. 
This chasm is forty jraros lon( above ground, and ten over at itr broadest part : but from 
die day there is a sloping descent of for^ yards to the mouth m the hoirifile pit. and this 
Is only four yards long and one and a hau broad. Two villains who were executed at Dtrkf 
not long ago^ confessed at the gallows, that they threw a poor traveller into this dreadful 
fBlph, after they had robbed him. 
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by evaporation, with the wind, might take away what was raised, 
lliere is nothing hard then in conceiving how the waters of the 
deluge were brought away. 

But as to the lake I have mentioned, into which a rapid flood 
poured from the bowels of the mountain, what became of tiiis 
water the reader may enquire. To be sure, as it did not run'off 
in any streams, nor make the lake rise in tiie least degree, there 
must have been a communication in some parts of its bottom, 
between the water of it and the abyss. As the loch on the top 
of the mountain I have described had no feeders, yet emitted 
streams, and therefore must be supported by the abyss ; so this 
lake, with so powerful a feeder, not running over, or emitting 
water any way, must discharge itself in the abyss below. The 
case of it must be the same as that of the Caspian Sea. In to this 
sea many rivers pour, and one in particular, the Volga I mean, 
that is more than sufficient, in the quantity of water it turns out 
in a year, to drown the whole world. Yet the Caspian remains 
in one state, and does not overflow its banks, excepting, as before 
observed, sometimes in the space of sixteen years. It must by 
passages communicate with the great deep. It refunds the rivers 
into the great abyss. The case of the Mediterranean sea is the 
same ; for, though a strong current from the Atlantic continually 
sets through the Strait of Gibraltar,|yet these waters do not make 
it overflow the country round it, and, of consequence, they must 
be carried off by a subterranean passage, or passages, to the ab3rss. 

From the lake I proceeded the next morning, June 14, 1725 j 
toward the north-east end of Westmoreland, having passed the 
night in a sound sleep under the trees by the water-side, but was 
foiced by the precipices to shape my course from four in the 
morning till eight, to the north-west, and then the road turned 
east-north-east, till I came to a great glen, where a river made a 
rumbUng noise over rocks and inequalities of many kinds, and 
formed a very wild, wonderful scene. The river was broad and 
deep, and on an easy descent to it, was an assemblage of stones, 
that ran in length about a hundred feet, in breadth thirty feet, 
and somewhat resembUng the Giant's Causeway, in the county of 
Antrim, and province of Ulster, in Ireland ; nine miles north-east 
from the pretty town of Colerain. The Giant's Causeway, reader, 
is a prodigious pile of rocks, eighty feet broad, twenty feet above 
the rest of the strand, and that run from the bottom of a high hill 
above two hundred yards into the ocean. 

The assemblage of stones I am speaking of are columns with 
several corners, that rise three yards above the ground and are 
jcHned as if done by art ; the points being convex and concave, 
and thereby lying one in another. These columns have five and 
six sides, a few of them seven ; and a number of them nicely and 
exactly placed together make one large pillar from one foot to 
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two in diameter. They are so nicely joined, that although they 
have five and six sides, as I before said, yet their contexture is so 
adapted, as to leave no vacuity between them ; the prominent 
angles of one pillar fitting, and falling exactly into the hollows 
left them between two others, and the plain sides exactly answer 
to one another ; so that those hexagons and pentagons of columnar 
marble appear as if finished by the hands of the most masterly 
workmen. All the pillars stood exactly perpendicular to the plane 
of the horizon. 

Doctor Foley, in No. 212, of the Philosophical Transactions , 
speaking of the Giant's Causeway, seems to trank these wonderful 
pillars are composed of the common sort of craggy rock by the 
sea side ; and the authors of the Complete System of Geography 
are of opinion, they resemble the lapis basaltes ; but some think 
they are a sort of marble. Now the truth is, the basaltes of the 
antients is a very elegant and beautiful marble of a fine deep 
glossy black, like high polished steel, and is always found erect 
in the form of regula^ angular columns, composed of a number of 
joints, fitted together, and making pillars ; so that where such 
pillars are seen, they are undoubtedly the columnar marble, or 
touch-stone of the antients. Dr. John Hill, in his History of 
Fossils t gives a good account of the nature of this body, and men- 
tions several places it is to be found in ; but seems not to have 
heard there was any of it among the northern mountains of our 
country. 

This marble is one of the noblest productions of nature, and of 
all the fossil kingdom, the most astonishing body. If art is 
requisite for the formation of many things we see daily done with 
elegance and beauty ; then certainly, mind itself, even the su- 
preme mind, must have caused such effects as these astonishing 
marble pillars ; which lie in vast compound perpendicular 
columns at great depths in the earth, none being in beds of strata, 
like the other marbles ; and rise in such beautiful joints and angles, 
weU fitted together, more thsm six and thirty feet above ground 
in some places. No other way coidd those wonderful productions 
have come into being, but by that intelligent, active power, who 
speaks intelligibly to every nation by his works. To talk as some 
people do, that necessity, which destroys the very idea of intel- 
ligent and designing activity, or chsmce— which is an utter 
absurdity— or the sea, according to Telliamed, generated and 
formed this genus of marble, and so wonderfully chstinguished it 
from all the other marmora ; by making it into pentagon, hexagon 
and septagon columns, and rendering the points of the columns con- 
vex and concave, and so amazingly joining them together, that the 
prominent angles of one pillar fall exactly into the hollow left be- 
tween two others, and the plain sides exactly answer to one another, 
as before observed, while all of them stand up perpendicular, 
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contrary to the quality of all other marbles, and some lie in beds 
of strata. To tsdk I say of the sea, a chance, a necessity, doing 
this, or any thing of so wonderful a kind is to produce schemes 
founded in ignorance, and eversive of true knowledge, instead of 
giving a rational, intelligible account of the formation of the world, 
its order and appearances. In this wonderful production, a due 
attention perceives infinite art and power. Did we want that 
variety of things which employ the consideration of rational men, 
and force the tongues of thinking men to acknowledge creating 
power, this marble alone would be suficient to demonstrate equal 
power directed by infinite wisdom. 

Another extraordinary thing I saw in a valley not far from that 
where the basaltes stands, is a boisterous burning spring. It rises 
with great noise and vibration, and gushes out with a force suf- 
ficient to turn many mills. The water is clear and cold, but to 
the taste unpleasant, being something like a bad egg. I judged 
from the nature of its motion that the water would take fire, 
and having Ut my torch, soon put it in a flame. The fire was 
fierce, and the water ran down the vale in a blaze. It was a river 
of fire for a considerable way, till it sunk under ground among 
some rocks, and thereby disappeared. After it had burned some 
time, I took some boughs from a tree, and tying them together, 
beat the surface of the well for a few minutes, and the burning 
ceased. The water was not hot, as one might expect, but cold 
as the coldest spring could be. There are a great number of such 
springs in the world, but this is the largest I have read of, or seen. 
It differs from that of Broseley in Shropshire, within six miles of 
Bridge-north, in this respect, that Broseley-well will not continue 
to bum for any time, unless the air be kept from it ; to which 
purpose they have enclosed it in an iron cistern with a cover to 
it ; and to experiment the boihng a piece of meat by the fire of 
this spring, they clap the pot close down when the cover is taken 
up, and tiien it bums as long as they will ; making the largest 
joint of meat fit to eat in half the time the strongest culinary fire 
could do the work. As to the medicinal virtues of the spring, in 
the mountains, I can only say, that as it has a copious sulphur, 
and from thence flames like a spirit of wine, it is probable it might 
be as effectual in communicating sanity in various cases, as the 
famous burning spring is in the palatinate of Cracow of the lesser 
Poland mentioned in the Leipsic Acts, for 1684, p. 326. And as 
to the extinguishing this fire by beating it with twigs, it must be 
lor the reason given by Mr. Denis, that as the inflammabiUty of 
such springs is to be ascribed to sulphur, and to its exhalations 
bursting out of the water ; so this floating flame, which is too 
subtle to heat the water, is stifled, by involving these spirits in 
the aqueous particles, by brushing the surface with brooms. 
^ Conradus tells us, concerning the Polish spring, that at one 
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time^ when it was kindled by lightning, the people neglected to 
put it out and the stream proceeded on fire for almost three 
years, and reduced all the neighbouring wood to ashes. It is 
really a wonderful sight to see such a river of fire, and adorable 
must be that power, who has caused such things. To say that 
matter and motion circumscribe and r^^ulate such powers, is idle 
to the last degree. It is an inversion of reason. The very exists 
ence of the water and sulphur of this spring, must be by the 
power of the Creator constantly put forth upon it, which causes 
the parts to be what we call such things ; and the motion of both 
must be an impression ; for motion is not essential to matter. 
Nothing else could produce them, and a cause there must be 
equal to the various and wonderful effects of both, a cause that 
is infinity, wise and powerful. The Deity is every where present, 
and every where active. His power is indesinently working, 
gives existence to the various creatures and produces the most 
noble phaenomena in nature. All we see, all we feel, fire and 
water, the universal variety of inanimate and animate creatures, 
are only the effects of his creating power constantly repeated. 
The existence of the whole world is a continual new creation ; and 
therefore it becomes the bounden duty of all rational creatures, 
to worship this Almighty Power, as well for his works of creation, 
as for the ways of his providence. Great and wonderful are thy 
works, O Lord God Almighty 1 and just and righteous are thy 
ways, O King of saints : who would not fear thee, O Lord, and 
gkmfy thy name, because thou art holy. 

From the burning fountain we proceeded for half an hour in 
the same valley right onwards, and then turned to the left in a 
course to the west, for about a mile, which brought us to the 
bottom of a steep mountain, we must ascend, or go no farther. 
It was hard to get the horses over this, and no less difficult to 
descend with them to a deep bottom on the other side of the hiU : 
but with great hazard to ourselves and the beasts, we came down 
in safety. On the top of this mountain I saw another large loch 
that was black as ink in appearance, though bright when taken 
up in a glass ; winch as before observed, must be owing I suppose 
to its top communicating with the abyss below ; and in the bot- 
tom we descend to, there was a swallow larger than the one I saw 
before. I could make no discovery as to its depth, either by 
line or sound ; nor did my lead touch any water. On the sloping 
way from the first chasm in day to the gulph, were several latersd 
chambers, that descended one yard in six ; but though the bottom 
was hard, the horrors of the places hindered me from going far. 
I went to the end of the first, which was sixty seven yards, and 
having looked into the second, to which a narrow short pass leads 
enquirer, I made what haste I could back ; for the opening 
discovers a space so vast, dismal, and frightful, that it strike one 
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to the heart. The bottom, as far as my light could enable me to 
distingtiish, was a continuance of stone ; but neither top nor 
sides were to be seen. It is a horrible place. 

Leaving this bottom, we mounted another very high and dan- 
gerous hill, and from the top of it descended into twenty acres of 
as rich and beautiful ground as my eyes had ever seen. It was 
covered with flowers ajid aromatic herbs ; and had, in the centre 
of it, a Uttle grove of beautiful trees ; among which were fruits 
of several kinds. A flowing spring of the purest water was in the 
middle of this sweet little wood, and ran in pretty windings over 
the ground. It refreshed and adorned the field, and it was beau- 
tiful to see the deer from the hills, and the goats come down from 
the cliffs, to drink at these streams. The whole was surrounded 
with precipices that ascended above the clouds, and through one 
of these rocky mountains there was an opening that had a stupen- 
dous appearance. 

It was a vast amazing arch, that had some resemblance of the 
Gothic aisle of a large cathedral church, and terminated in a view 
of rocks hanging over rocks in a manner frightful to behold. It 
measured an hundred yards in length, forty in breadth, and I 
judged it to be fifty yards high. The pending rocks in view 
inclosed a space of four acres, as it appeared to me, and the bottom 
was so very deep that it looked hke night below. What line I 
had could not reach it, nor could I make any thing of the depth 
by sound. It seemed to me to be a vast swallow that went down 
to the ab3r8s. The whole was a scene that harrowed the soul with 
horror. 

By the spring in the little grove I have mentioned, I sat down 
at eight in the morning, to breakfast on something that one of 
my squires produced from his store, while the other was looking 
for a passage or way onwards, between those vast precipices that 
surrounded us. Two hours he wasted in an enquiry, and then 
returned, to let me know there was no passage that he could find : 
the enclosed rocks were one continued chain of impassable moun- 
tains. Here then I thought was my ne plus ultra. As the man 
affirmed there was no getting beyond the vast inclosing clifls that 
walled in this charming spot of earth, I imagined for some time, 
thatljmust of necessity return, and give over aU thoughts of getting 
to the borders of Cumberland or Bishopric that way. It seemed 
impossible to proceed, and that was no small trouble to my mind. 
It was a great journey round, and if I did ride it, I knew not 
where to turn in on the confines of the country my friend Uved on ; 
for I had lost his directions, and had only a small remembrance 
of his dwelling somewhere on the north edge of Westmoreland or 
Yorkshire, or on the adjoining borders of Cumberland, or the 
county of Diurham. What to do I could not for some time tell : 
going back I did not at all like, and therefore, to avoid it if pos- 
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sible, resolved to pass the day in trying if I could find my way out, 
without climbing the mountain again that I had lately come down. 
Round then I w^aJked, once, and to no manner of purpose, for I 
did not see any kind of pass ; but the second time, as I marched 
on observing tiie hiU, I took notice of a large clump of great trees 
in an angle or deep comer, that seemed to stand very oddly, and 
in the mountain above them there appeared as I thought a distance 
or space that looked hke an opening. I soon found it was so, 
and that at the back of this httle wood, there lay a very narrow 
way, only broad enough for two horses a-breast : that it extended 
due west for more than a mile, and then west north west 
for a quarter of a mile, till it terminated in a plain that was 
several miles in circumference, and intirely surrounded with 
bills. This I discovered in walking the pass by myself, and then 
returned to bring the horses and men, tlm>ugh this amazing way. 
It was quite dark, mere night all along ; and the bottom very 
bad. It was Ukewise very dangerous. It was evident from the 
ground that stones had fallen from the tops of the hiUs ; and should 
any descend from so vast a height on us, though even small ones, 
they would without all peradventure be immediate death. 

The plain we came into from the defile, was above a mile over 
to the opposite hills, and across it was a walk of aged oaks, that 
seemed, in such a place, as the avenue that leads to the fairy 
castle of wishes. If there are such things, as Dr. Fowler, bishop 
of Gloucester, hath in one of his books affirmed, then here, I said, 
in this fine romantic region, where all the charms of the field, the 
forest, the water, and the mountains, are united, may be their 
favourite mansion, and perhaps they will admit me into their 
fairy castle, then commences their friendship, and when they have 
all breathed on me, it is but wishing for the future, and the com- 
pletion of every desire is granted the moment it is formed. Would 
not this be complete happiness ? what do you say. Reflection ? 

" No 1 '' answered R^ection, as we rode up this avenue 
" Imagination may form fine pictures of fehcity from an indul- 
gence in every wish ; but, so bhnd are mankind to their own real 
happiness, that it is oftener to the gratification than to the dis- 
appointment of their wishes that all their misery is owing. We 
often choose what is not consonant to the welfare of our nature, 
and strive to avoid these incidents which are fated in the order 
of incontroUable events for our good. Frequently do we labour 
to secure the things that debase us into slaves, and overwhelm 
us with calamity ; but seldom do we desire, rarely do we strive 
to obtaip those objects, and acquire that station, which are most 
likely to render humanity as perfect as it can be in this world, 
rational and godlike, and thereby crown our Uves with true hap- 
piness. Many a man has pursued a Venus, an estate, an honour 
with much toil and wonderful activity, and when possessed of the 
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fancied blessing, have been made very miserable mortals. The 
wished-for beauty has often made even the husband wretched. 
An aching scar is often covered with the laurel : and in respect 
of envied great fortunes^ gaudy is the thing without, and within 
very often is mere bitterness. The wisdom is as to this world, 
not to get from the fairies a power of enjoying all that fancy may 
desire, if that was possible ; but, to act well and wisely, in the 
most reasonable, lovely, and fair manner, and propose nothing 
of ourselves, but with a reserve that supreme wisdom permits 
it ; welcoming every event with cheerfulness and magnanimity, 
as best upon tiie whole, because ordained of infinite reason ; and 
acquiescing in every obstruction, as ultimately reservable to 
divine providence. This," continued Reflection, " in respect of 
this Ufe, were there no other, is preferable to the castle of wishes, 
if we could find it at the end of this avenue*." 

But if another Ufe is taken into the question, the argument 
grows stronger against a power of enjoying all we could wish for, 
as we are accountable creatures, and are pouring fast out of time 
into eternity, religion undoubtedly ought to be the main business 
of mortals ; that religion which is a living principle, spring or 
root of actions in the soul ; wrought there by the hand of him 
that made us ; and which required us to honour and fear God, 
as the supreme Lord, to esteem him as the chief good ; and to 
exercise and express that honour, that fear, and that esteem, by 
all the means, and in all the wa3rs which reason and revelation 
appoint for such exercise and expression ; that we may gain the 
love of the Almighty, and obtain the established seat of happiness 
above : but such force hath the objects of sense upon the mind, 
that it is more than probable they would outweigh the distant 
hopes of reUgion, if wishing could bring in even a tenth part of 
of what the vanity of man, and his senses would call for. It 
would be so far from being an advantage to mankind, if they 
could wish and have vast fortunes, aU the pleasures and pomps 
and honours of the world, that they would thereby be deprived 
of the rational joys of life, and be influenced to think no more of 
the excellency and beauty of religion, and the good consequences 
of serving God truly. They would not even divide themselves 
between this world and the other. The idol gods of this state 
would have all their service. The wish then should be for daily 

* In the second volume of FamiHat LeUen bOmem ths Chttrmetgn im IktoU Simpk,ihib raader 
will find an ezoellent story in relation to wiskingt which the ingenious female writer calls 
' a Fragment of a Fairy Tale/ in the condusion of which there is the following sensthle 
observation : " The good Fg^ came often to visit me, and confirmed me in, my resolutioii, 
never again to be so unreasonable, as to desire to have all my wishes completed ; for she 
oonvinoed me, that tlie short-sifted eyes of mortals were not formed to see, wliefher the 
event of any of their own wishes would produce most happiness or misery : and that our 
greatest felicity, oiten arises from the very disappointment of those desires, flie gratification 
of which, at the first view, seema to be necessary to our welfai««"«^«M#ter Umn, m mprm 
1747, 8vo. voL ii. p. 225. 372. 
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bread and of the kingdom of God may come, bis will be done in our 
souls. In these are comprised the greatest and most valuable 
blessing, and we are sure we can obtain them, if we wiU add to 
asking an industry and prudence in acquiring, and take care by 
culture, to bring up the seeds of virtue and holiness. This is 
enough to make us as happy here as reason can desire. We have 
a sufficiency to go through this world to that other where we are 
to be stationed for ever, and against the accidents of the way, 
we have the supports which innocence and virtue to the good 
administer. Peace and tranquilhtyof mind here, and hopes full 
•f comfort with respect to hereafter, are the ingredients of our 
happiness ; a happiness the greatest 1 and we are certain that he 
upon whose mercy and goodness we confess we exist, will, in 
regard to our confidence and trust, our faith and religion, when 
this fleeting scene is over, make us glorious and ever blessed in 
the kingdom he has prepared for those that rely on the Divine 
Goodness, and do their best to advance the state of true virtue 
in the world. Let us not regret, then, the want of a Castle of 
Wishes. Let us not have a desire of that wealth, dominion, and 
splendour, which lives in contempt of the prophets, and riots in 
the heinous pleasures of irreligion. 

Let our great Master's Will be made the rule of all our actions, 
and let his interest be regarded, as our interest. Let us consult 
his honour, as our own honour ; and having food and raiment, 
be content, as we are hastening away with a never ceasing pace, 
to the realms of eternity and unmixed bliss. This is reason and 
light. This only deserves our care. There is nothing worth 
wishing for, but the happiness of God's presence in our hearts ; 
and the more immediate communications of his love and favour 
in the regions of day. 

Thus £d Reflection entertain me, as I rode up this grand shady 
walk, which looked like the avenue I had read of in the Tales of 
the Fairies, and brought me to a natural grotto, more beautiful 
than Elian's description of Atalanta's, or that in Homer, where 
Calypso Uved. It was a large cavern at the bottom of a marble 
mountain, and without, was covered round with ivy, that clung 
about some aged oaks, on either side of the entrance, that seemed 
coeval with the earth on which they grew. Abundance of large 
laurel trees, in clumps, adorned an extensive area before the door ; 
and sa£Eron, and hyacinths, and flowers of many colours, covered 
in confused spots the green carpet. The beautiful ground re- 
freshed the sight, and purified the air ; and to enhance the beauties 
of the spot, a clear and cold stream gushed from a neighbouring 
rock ; which watered the trees and plants, and seemed to combat 
with the earth, whether of them most contributed to their growth 
and preservation. It was a sweet rural scene. For charms and 
solitude the place was equally to be admired. 
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The inside of this grotto was a beautiful green marble, extremely 
bright, and even approaching to the appearance of the emerald. 
It was thick set with shells, and those not small ones, but some 
of the largest and finest kinds : many of them seemed as it were, 
squeezed together by the marble, so as to show the edges only 
but more were to be seen at large, and filled with the purest spar. 
The whole had a fine effect, and as the cave had been divided 
by art into six fine apartments, and had doors and chimneys 
most ingeniously contrived, both the mansion and its situation 
charmed me in a high degree. On either side of it were many 
cottages, pretty and clean, and as sheep were feeding on the 
field, some cows grazing, and various kinds of tame fowl before 
the doors, I concluded it was an inhabited place, before I saw 
any one. 

44. The first human being I beheld, was an old woman, who 
appeared at the grotto door, and I requested her to inform me, 
who hved in this deUghtful place ; and which was my best way 
to Cumberland or Bishopric ? Sir, replied the good old woman, 
you are welcome to Burcot Lodge. Women only are the inhabi- 
tants of this spot : and over the hiUs before you, you must go, 
to get to the countries you mention. We are a hundred souls in 
all that live here, and our mistress, superior and head, is a young 
woman. Her name is Azora. Yonder she comes, goodness 
itself, and as it is now seven in the evening, too late to proceed 
any farther in this part of the world, you l^d better walk up to 
her, and pay her your respects. Great was my surprise at what 
I heard. A little female republic among those hills was news indeed 
and when I came near Azora, my astonishment increased. 

She was attended by ten 3roung women, straight, clean, hand- 
some girls, and surpassed them in tallness. Her countenance 
was masculine, but not austere : her fine blue eyes discovered an 
exceUence of temper, while they showed the penetration of her 
mind. Her hair was brown, bright and charming ; and nature 
had stamped upon her cheek a colour, that exceeded the most 
beautiful red of the finest flower. It was continually as the 
maiden blush of a modest innocence. She was dressed in a fine 
woollen stuff, made in the manner shepherdesses are painted, 
and on her head had a band or fillet like what the ladies now 
wear, with a bunch of artificial flowers in her hair. She had a 
very small straw hat on. In her hand, she held a long and pretty 
crook ; and as her coats were short, her feet were seen, in black 
silk shoes, and the finest white stockings, and appeared vastly 
pretty. She struck me greatly. She was a charming, and 
uncommon figure. When I came up to Azora, I could hardly 
forbear addressing her, as the son of Ulysses did the supernal ; 
" O vous qui que vous soiez, mortelle ou deesse, quoiqu'a vous 
voir on ne puisse vous prendre que pour une divinity, seriea-^ous 
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insensible an malheur d'un fils, etc." Whoever you are, a mortal 
or a goddess, though sure your aspect speaks you all divine, can 
you, unmoved, behold a hapless son, by fate expelled, and urged 
by unrelenting rage, to wander through the world, exposed to 
winds and seas, and all the strokes of adverse fortune, till he 
arrived in this land of fehcity and peace ? But on better thoughts 
I only said, I am your most humble servant, madam, and told 
her I beUeved I had lost my way, and knew not where to go. 
To which she rephed, ** you are welcome, sir, to our hamlet, and 
to the best entertainment it affords, only tell me," she added with 
a smile, " what could induce you to travel this unbeaten road, 
and how did you pass the precipices and rivers you must have 
met with in the way ? " " Curiosity, madam," I answered, 
" was one cause ; that I might see a country no traveller had been 
in ; and my next inducement, to find a valuable friend ; who lives 
somewhere upon the northern border of this county, or Yorkshire, 
or on the adjoining limits of Cumberland or Durham ; but on 
which I do not know ; and as I come from Brugh under Stane- 
more, I judged it the shortest way by a great many miles, and 
the UkeUest to succeed in my inquiry after my friend, then as to 
hills and waters, many dangerous ones I have gone over, and with 
great toil and fatigue have got thus far." ** This," Azora said, 
" is a rational account of your journey, and as there are many 
difficulties still before you, you are welcome to rest with us till 
you are refreshed, and able to proceed. 

By this time we reached the grotto door, and upon entering 
the first apartment, I saw anotiier lady, dressed in the same 
manner, and seemed to be of the same age, that is, about six and 
twenty, as I was told. This was Azora's companion and 
friend. She was a very pretty woman, though inferior to Azora 
in charms j but her mind was equally luminous and good. Neither 
she nor Azora Were learned women, this is, they understood no 
other language than the English tongue, and in that they had 
but a small collection of the best books ; but those few they had 
read well, and they had capacities to think. In reason, philo- 
sophy, and mathematics, they were excellent, and in the most 
agreeable manner, discovered in conversation the finest con- 
ceptions of the most excellent things. Azora, of the two, was 
by much the best speaker. Her voice was deUghtful, and her 
pronunciation just, strong, clear, and various. With unspeakable 
pleasure did I listen to her, during three days that I happily 
passed with her and her companion, and received from both 
many valuable informations. I thought I understood algebra 
very well, but I was their inferior, and they instructed me ; and 
on the fundamental points of rehgion, they not only out-talked 
me, but out-reasoned me. It is very strange, I confess. It is 
very true, however. 
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A20RA, in particular, had an amazing collection of the most 
rational philosophical ideas, and she delivered them in the most 
pleasing dress, with as much ease as she breathed. She asked 
me, after I had feasted on an excellent supper, how religion went 
on in the world ; and what was the condition of that which came 
from supernatural communication, as she phrased it ? and when 
I told her, that our excellent divines did all that was possible 
for men to do, to turn the world from superstition of every kind, 
to that express revelation which restores the dictates of uncor- 
rupted reason to their force and authority ; which teaches the 
knowledge of one supreme Spirit or God, and the nature of that 
worship which is due to a Being not confined to, or dependent 
upon particular places, or circumstances ; but always and every- 
where present with us : she answered, that such clergymen are 
glorious, and cannot be enough admired ; and great is the un- 
reasonableness of the men who opposed them, and forced them 
into the field of disputation, from their holy labour of instructing 
the people in penetential piety and sanctification ; I mean the 
infidels and the bigots. 

'* What can be more unjust and impious," Azora continued^ 
" than for men to declaim against a revelation which displays 
the paternal regard of God for his creatures, by doing more than 
was strictly necessary for their happiness, as they had his original 
law of reason before he gave them the gospel ; and which enables 
us to extend our knowledge even as to those things which we are 
by nature capable of knowing ; which awakens us to duty, and 
advises us how to walk in the ways of prudence and safety. To 
reject such an extraordinary method of saving us, is s^ofieless and 
culpable indeed. Surely, when superstition and enthusiasm 
has led mankind into errors, we ought to adore the divine goodness 
for re-communicating a knowledge of true religion ; of duty in 
this life, and of what we are to expect in that which is to come. 
We can never be thankful enough for a revelation, that has a 
tendency to promote the happiness of mankind both here and 
hereafter. The opposition, in my opinion, is without excuse ; 
as the external evidence of history, miracles, and prophecy 
for the gospel, is incontestably strong, when fairly examined ; 
must appear with force to a modest, candid, impartial inquirer ; 
and as the internal evidence for the sacred letter8,their usefulness 
and excellence, must be obvious to every attentive capacity, 
that delights in the pursuit of religion and virtue. Truth and 
candour, then, those infidels are strangers to. They are not fair 
reasoners. They are haughty, over-bearing declaimers. 

" Nor can I think much better," said Azora, " of those great 
and reverend men, who preach and write to prove the weakness 
of human reason, and that the prime law of our creation, the 
law of nature, is imper^t, insufficient, and obscure ; and there- 
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fore, sapematural communication was absolately necessary ; 
who add to this, things inconceivable and contradictory, and 
insist upon our believing articles too hard for rational beings. 
This is misrepresenting rationals, if we believe the Scriptures, and 
is so far from being of service to the cause of Christianity, as in 
Charity we must suppose those great men by such writing and 
preaching do intend ; that it does, on the contrary, very greatly 
hurt revealed reUgion. It is to such wrong defences of revelation 
that antichristian deism owes its chief strength. Our holy 
religion wants not any real evidence that can be desired by the 
modest, candid, and impartial ; but if great and learned men 
will deny the perfection of the primary law of God and substitute 
in the place of recommunicated nature, an invented gospel, that 
swells with useless mysteries, and hard doctrines ; great damage 
must fall upon the true gospel. An unintelligible rehgion is no 
reUgion. It can be of no concern, with regard to rational crea- 
tures ; and strong minds will laugh at its pieties." 

" But exclusive of invented mysteries," I said, " which are 
to be sure sad stufi in the works of those great men, and deplorably 
corrupt the simplicity of the gospel, to me it is not so plain, that 
mankind could by reason acquire just and adequate ideas of the 
existence and nature of the supreme Being, or know that they 
had immortal souls, and would expose themselves to etemsd 
unavoidable misery in a future state, in proportion to the demerit 
of their thoughts and actions in this world ; but might secure 
everlasting felicity by worshipping one supreme, universal, 
omnipotent, eternal, omnipresent, and inteUigent ^tirit, and 
doing all the good we have an opportunity and power to do in 
this life. I question if reason can make us clear and certain on 
these articles. The reason of the bulk of mankind cannot do it, 
I think. Therefore, the gospel was absolutely necessary for the 
salvation of men." 

AzoRA to this replied, that " faith in Christ, and aU his own 
institutions, were of high value indeed ; and beautiful his religion 
appears, when it is fairly represented, as an institution that has 
no other end than morality, the most noble end, and the most 
worthy of God ; and that declares the practice of all the moral 
offices to be superior to any inward accomplishment, or outward 
Christian institution : but she could not aUow, that Christianity 
was absolutely necessary : for the common reason of men, without 
launching out into the unfathomable ocean of metaphysical 
subtilties, appears upon trial to be able to discover the funda- 
mental points of religion ; and from the things that are made, 
from our moral capacities and powers, and htmx our relations to 
one another, to Imow the Supreme Being, his attributes and 
perfections, and that we are accountable to our great Creator." 

" If men will think, they must perceive without the reason of 
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a Newton or Clarke, the existence of a spiritual influence in all 
the parts of inanimated matter, and the existence of their own 
spirits or souls. To which ever part of matter we look, we see 
a spirit employed. An influencing being, endued with the 
faculties of perception, activity, and vc^tion, is plain. The 
accidental qualities of matter, called attraction, repulsion, and 
communication of motion, evince that material and vegetable 
nature, and all the parts of inanimated matter, are actuated by 
one supreme and universal Spirit ^I say One Spirit, because it is 
evident from a sameness of voliti<^n, that is, from one and the 
same faculty of voHtion, manifest throughout all nature, that 
there are not several distinct, independent spirits. In attraction^ 
repulsion and communication of motion ; there appears no 
different faculty of volition, but a difierent exercise of the same 
faculty of volition, which, for wise reasons, makes some parts 
of matter cohere strongly, as stone and metal, — some weaUy, 
as earth, etc. ; some repiel, while others attract ; some elastic, 
and others non-elastic. In all these cases, one spirit only is the 
actor : that Being who holds all perfection in himself, and by an 
absolute command over all parts of matter, forms and manages 
it as his wisdom sees best ; just as his adorable providence governs 
us, and disposes of us, by such laws as reason, consulting the good 
of the whole society, declares- it to be best for us to obey : best, 
most sturdy, as it is the glory of the Almighty to be constantly 
and without any deviation governed by the eternal and immutable 
laws of good and right, just and equal. All is the operation 
of one and the same universal spirit. Identity is visible. The 
various kinds of attraction, repulsion, etc., only show the un- 
limited power of the Deity, in actuating matter as his established 
rules require. Were several arbitrary supreme spirits to act 
over matter, the consequence would be a breach of regularity, 
uniformity, and constancy, in the laws of nature, and that con- 
fusion would appear insteeui of beauty and order. 

"Thus common reason confesses that there is one infinite 
universal, supreme spirit, who actuates and governs the universe ; 
and from the heavens, the earth, and ourselves, we are as certain 
that there is a Creator and Lord of all the Worlds, who directs 
every atom of it, and animates every material form, as we are 
of anything demonstrated to us. And as he is not only the 
Creator but the Manager and Preserver of every being, there can 
be no power equal to him. He must be omnipotent. He must 
Ukewise be eternal and omnipresent ; for there was no superior 
power to receive existence ixom, nor is there a superior power to 
confine it. As to his infinite intelligence, his being the Author 
and Preserver of all things demonstrates it. 

"In respect of the human soul," Azora continued, "it is 
impossible for perception to proceed from the body, or from any 
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motion or modification of parts of the body ; and therefore, there 
must be a mind in which our ideas must be produced and exist. 
If the ideas of sensation may be supposed to be occasioned by 
the different motions of the constituent parts of the brain, yet 
they cannot be those motions. The motions can only enable a 
spiritual percipient to note them and remember them, and as 
to reflection, the other part of the perceptive faculty, attention, 
and contemplation, it is not possible they can proceed from the 
different motions into which the parts of the brain are put ; 
because they are employed solely about perceptions which were 
only in the mind. The case is the same as to many other quatities 
or faculties ; in the designing quality, the inventing quahty, the 
judging quality, the reasoning quality, the compounding quality, 
the abstracting quality, the discerning quality, the recollective 
quality, the retentive quality, the fr^dom of will, the faculty 
of voUtion, and espedaUy the foreseeing faculty : these cannot be 
the faculties of matter. Such qualities must exist ultimately 
and solely in mind. Can foresight, for example, be the work of 
matter, when it is employed about things and actions which have 
not yet happened, and for that reason cannot be the objects of 
the senses ? No surely. It must be the spiritual part of the 
compound that acts upon the occasion : in all the intelligent 
faculties which we comprehend under the complex idea of under- 
standing, spirit only can be the performer. 

" There is a soul or mind then in man, and that it is immortal 
and accountable, is as evident as that the retentive faculty, 
that is, retaining ideas received by reflection, does not pertain 
to body, but it is a natural quality of the soul only, and does not 
proceed from its union with the body : for, as perception and 
retention prove the human mind to be a distinct being, and that 
it has quahties which cannot proceed from the body, therefore 
it must still continue a spirit unless annihilated by its Creator, 
and must, after its separation, be endued with the quahties which 
are the faculties of soul only. The reason is plain. These 
quahties cannot be destroyed without a cause, but separation is 
no cause, as the quahty or quahties did not proceed from, 
or depend on union, therefore like soul is immortal, unless we 
suppose what cannot be supposed, that its Creator puts an end 
to its being. We must know, after death, that we exist. We 
must remember a past existence, and call to mind every idea 
we had formed in this hfe by reflection. ^s 

"As to our being accountable hereafter for the deeds we 
have done in this first state of existence, this can admit of no 
speculation ; for as we have received from our Creator the eternal 
law of reason, which enables us to distinguish right and wrong, 
and to govern the inferior powers and passions, appetites and 
senses, if we please ; as we are endued with an understanding 
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which can acquire large moral dominion^ and may, if we oppose 
not, sit as queen upon tiie throne over the whole corporeal system ; 
since the noble faculty of reason was given to rectify the soul 
and purify it from earthly affections ; to elevate it above the 
objects of sense,to purge it from pride and vanity, selfishness and 
hypocrisy, and render it just, pious, and good ; of consequence, 
God has a right to call us to account for our conduct in ttus first 
state, and wUl reward or punish, in a most extraordinary manner ; 
as the principles and actions of man have been righteous ; or, 
his Ufe and character stained by unjust dispositions and filthy 
deeds. This is plain to common reason. Every understanding 
must see this, how wrong soever they wilfully act. As God by 
his nature must abhor iniquity, and love what is honest, pure, 
and good ; he must reward the piety and worthy behaviour of 
those, who act according to reason in this life, and with views 
beyond the bounds of time, endeavour to proceed each day to 
more exalted ideas of virtue : but, the mortals who deviate ^m 
rectitude and goodness, and wilfully live workers of iniquity, 
must expect that God, the Father of Spirits, the Lover of truth, 
and the patron of righteousness and virtue, will proportion future 
puxiishments to present vices, and banish them to the regions of 
eternal darkness. From the natural lights of our understanding 
we have the highest reason to conclude this wiU be the case. 
The truths are as evident to a reflection, as that this world, and 
we who inhabit it, could not have had eternal existence, nor be 
first formed by any natural cause ; but must have been originally 
produced, as we are now constantly preserved, by the supreme 
and universal spirit. This is the excellent law of reason or 
nature. There is a light sufficient in every human breast, to 
conduct the soul to perfect day, if men will follow it right onwards, 
and not turn into the paths that lead to the dark night of hell." 
Azora's religions notions amazed me, and the more, as they 
were uttered with a fluency and ease beyond anything I had ever 
beard before. In the softest, sweetest voice, she expressed 
herself, and without the least appearance of labour, her ideas 
seemed to flow from a vast fountain. She was a master indeed 
in the doctrine of ideas. Her notion of them and their formation 
was just as possible ; and in a few minutes she settled everything 
rating to them. Her ideas of activity and passivity afforded 
me much instruction, as did her notions of space, matter, and 
spirit : and what is still more extraordinary, she had a fine con- 
ception of an electrical fluid, which is thought to be a discovery 
made very lately, and made use of it to prove, not that it is the 
ultimate cause of effects, but that everything is caused and 
directed by an immaterial spirit. An inmiaterial spirit was her 
favourite article, and it was to me a fine entertainment to hear 
her on that subject ; from the one supreme spirit down to the 
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spirit of brute animals. But to conclude our conversation on 
religion ; I observed to Azora, that *' if things were so, and the 
law or reason was so perfect and sufficient, then I could not see 
that there was any want at all of the religion of favour, since that 
of nature was enough to confirm us in rectitude and holiness, if 
we would obey its directions ; and to show us the way to the 
mansions of angels. Why the law of grace at so great an expense^ 
if the rule of reason can make us good here, and for ever happy 
hereafter ? " 

AzoRA replied, that she had before answered this question by 
observing, that " excellent as the primary law of the creation 
was, yet revelation was of the greatest use, as it enables us to 
extend our knowledge even as to the things which we are by 
nature capable of knowing ; and as it restored to the world the 
law of reason, that is, true religion, when superstition and enthu- 
siasm had established false religion. This renders Christianity 
glorious were there nothing more to be said for it. But this is 
not all we can say. 

" The best of mortals are weak, and the most of them are so 
fully employed about things temporal, that it is impossible so 
much good should proceed from mere human reason as from a 
plain easy gosi)el, that delineates duty in the most intelligible 
manner, and contains the absolute conmiand of the great God^ 
to renounce vicious habits, impure desires, worldly tempers, and 
frame ourselves to purity, sincerity, and devotion ; as the 
only means that can secure his felicitating presence and gain us 
admission to the deUghtful seats of separate souls made perfect. 
In this the gospel is fsur preferable to reason. 

" Beside, as wilful disobedience strikes at the being and govern- 
ment of God, and devotedness to the Lord of all the worlds, in 
trust suid resignation, is the perfection of religion, the example 
of the Son of God in his humiliation, his cross, his death, make 
an instance of resignation so consummate and instructive, that 
we not only learn from it what reason cannot half so well instruct 
us in ; I mean the amiableness of virtue, the excellency of holiness, 
and tibe merit of absolute and unreserved obedience ; but, we are 
roused to an imitation of this grand character ; both on account 
of its beauty, and the promise of our sitting down with Christ in 
his throne, if, according to our measure, we work all righteousnes^ 
and overcome our present temptations and trials, even as he also 
overcame, and is set down with his Father in his throne. Reason 
is nothing compared to this. The gospel dispensation by this 
means is fitted to render us virtuous, holy, and thoroughly good, 
in a method the law of nature could never do." 

" And morcHhan this^ when the God of heaven saw his creatures 
and children every where going wrong, without any help amongst 
themselves, and therefore sent his son to set them rif^t ; to set 
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before them the unchangeable rule of everlasting righteousness 
in its original purity and perfection, and not only explain and 
enforce it by the most powerful considerations, but apply the 
commands of supreme reason to the government of the thoughts 
and passions of the heart ; that duty and virtue in the principle, 
and habit of universal rectitude towards both God and man, 
might be the practice of all the earth, and mankind become a 
people holy to the Lord ; He, the Universal Father, the better to 
effect this blessed purpose, added two things to religion, which 
have a power that reason wants to make us conform to God, and 
the eternal laws of righteousness, in principle, temper, and tife. 
One is, Christ's appearing to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
himself, by his becoming a sin-offering. The other is the assist- 
ance of the Spirit of God. The oblation of the son, and the grace 
of the Father, have effects in rehgion, in changing and sanctifying, 
that reason is an utter stranger to. 

" The sum of the whole is, the gospel, that word of truth and 
power, enters the hearts, and breaks the power of sin in the soul. 
The holy life of Christ sets us an example, that we should walk 
in his steps, and obey the will of the infinitely wise Creator ; that, 
like him, we should accord by obedience with the harmony of 
God's moral government, and rather die than break or obstruct 
it by any wilful sin. And by his being a sin-offering, he not only 
put an end to all sin-ofierings, which both Jews and Gentiles 
were wont to ofFer ; * but, by his being the most precious one in 
the universe, showed God's great displeasure against sin, and 
in his obedience to the Father, even unto death, that we ought to 
cease from evil, and by a righteous obedience render ouraelves 
worthy of God the Father's love. That we may do so we have 
the promise of the Spirit to enable us to turn from sin and Satan 
to the Uving God, that by the acting principle of sanctification, 
wrought within us by the hand of him that made us, without the 
least force on our \nll, we may perfect our souls in purity and 
holiness, exercise acts of love and benevolence, and worship the 
one true God in and through the one true Mediator. Reason alone, 
excellent as it is, cannot produce anything like this. 

" The rehgion of favour in these respects surpasses the law of 
nature. By the first law of the creation, reason, we may acquire 
that righteousness, which is an habituai rectitude of soul, and 
right actions flowing from it : but sanctification, that influencing 
principle, which adds holiness to righteousness, belongs, as I 

* Wlien a plagoe flJUcted the MassOtenses, they fed a poor man deliclously, and adorned 
him with sacred vestments ; then led him through the dty, and sacrifloed him, by throwing 
him headlong down from a steep rock, after the people had poured their execrations upon 
him. and prayed that all the ^*Utt*8»<*« of the dty mipit faD upon him. Snch practioe shew* 
that Christ being offered for the tins of the whole world, was in conformity to the ideas of 
mankind. The Jg$n had their devoted animal, and the GmtUet had their sacriAoed poor 
man, and other ways. ^ 
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take it, to the law of grace. It is given to those who ask it, not for 
the sake of but through Christ." 

** All this/' I answered, ** is just and fine, and I have only to 
request, for my farther instruction, that you will be pleased, 
madam, to exp^n yourself a little more on the articles of a sin- 
ofiering, and grace ; for I have always thought there was a dark- 
ness sat upon these parts of revealed rehgion, and have often 
wished for what I have not yet found, a head capable of giving me 
entire satisfaction on these points : but from what I have heard 
you say, I must now suppose that all my doubts, relative to the 
two subjects, you have the power to remove." '' My power," 
replied Azora, " is no more than a plain understanding, that in 
this still and peaceful region, has been at Uberty, to think without 
being corrupted by sophistry, school-nonsense, or authority ; and, 
as to giving satisfaction on tiiie heads you mention, or any other, 
it is not what I pretend to : but my opinion you shall have since 
you ask ; " and in the following manner Azora proceeded. 

*' As to our Lord's becoming a sin-ofiering, I conceive, in the 
first place, that God ordained it, because he saw it needful, and 
necessary to answer many and great ends. It must be right, and 
what in the reason and nature of things ought to be, though we 
were not able to comprehend the reasons that made it needful. 
It must have been the properest way to make up the breach be- 
tween heaven and earth, since infinite wisdom appointed it. 

" In the next place, as the death of this great person not only 
gave the highest attestation to the truth of his doctrine, and con- 
firmed every word he had preached ; to the encouragement of 
sinners to repent, and the great consolation of saints ; but has 
afforded us such a noble pattern of obedience, as must have an in- 
fluence on intelligent beings, and excite them to practice obedience 
to all the commands of God, and perfect resignation to his will 
in every case ; which are some excellent reasons for Christ's dy- 
ing ; so did Almighty God make this farther use of it, that he 
appointed the blood of Christ, which was shed to produce the 
essence of sanctification in the soul, to wit, devotedness, trust, 
and resignation to the Almighty Father of the universe, to be the 
blood of a new covenant, shed for many for the remission of sins. 
This seems to me to take in the whole case. Christ by obedience 
to the death, which happened in the natural course of things, is 
held out to the world a pattern of self-sacrifice in the cause of truth 
and virtue, a sample of that perfect rehgion, not my will, but thine 
be done ; the glorious gospel is thereby confirmcKl ; and our re- 
demption is effected by the blood of the Son of God. As Moses, 
the mediator between God and Israel, repeated to the people the 
laws and judgments of God, and received their consent to the di- 
vine commands ; entered this covenant in his book, offered 
sacrifices of praise and friendship, and then confirmed the covenant 
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in the most solemn manner, by dividing the blood of the sacrifices 
into parts ; one part of which he sprii&ed on the altar, to ratify 
God's part of the covenant ; and with the other part sprinkled 
the people, that is, the twelve princes, the heads, or the twelve pil- 
lars, which represented the twelve tribes, and then awfully cried 
out with a strong voice, ' Behold the blood of the covenant Je- 
hovah has made with you : ' so did the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
mediator between God and all mankind, teach the people by his 
gospel to rectify their notions, to regulate their affections, to direct 
their worship ; with the judgments that were to be the consequence 
of disobedience, the rewards prepared for those who obey ; and 
then declared, in relation to his death, ' This is my blood of the 
new covenant. The blood I must shed on the cross will seal^ 
ratify, and confirm a pardoning covenant, and by virtue thereof, 
upon repentance and conversion, the world is washed clean through 
the blood of the Lamb.' This, I think for myself, renders the 
thing very plain and easy. The death of the Son of God was taken 
into the plan of redemption, not to pacify God's anger ; for God 
could be no otherwise pleased or delighted with the blood of his 
Son, than as his shedding it was an act of the highest obedience 
and a noble pattern to all the rational creation ; but his blood 
was made the seal of a pardoning and justifying covenant ; and 
by the death of Christ, the most powerful means to prevent sin, 
and to draw sinners to obey the commands of heaven, God de- 
monstrated his love and mercy to mankind. I fancy I am clear. 
In this view of the matter, I can see no difficulty in being justified 
freely by the grace of God, through the redemption which is in 
Christ Jesus. God is the sole original and fountain of redemption 
The Son, and his gospel are the great instruments. Lo I I come 
to do thy will, O my God, the Son declares : and the blood be shed, 
the better to bring the human race to wisdom, rectitude and hap- 
piness, is appointed by our merciful, good, and gracious Father, 
to be the s^ and ratification of a new covenant. Moloch might 
want cruel and bloody sacrifice to ]>acify him ; but the Pati^r 
of the universe sent his Christ to dehver his commands, and made 
the death which he foresaw would happen by his Son's delivering 
such commands to impious men, to be a covenant between Je- 
hovah and the people, that Jesus should be considered as a prop- 
tiation for our sins, and his death be an eternal memorial of the 
Almighty's love, and abhorrence of iniquity. There can no ob- 
jection lie against this. To me this appears the most rational and 
beautiful scheme that infinite wisdom could contrive. Most 
glorious and good is our God. Most happy may mortals be, if 
they please. The virtuous obedience of our Lord hath obtained 
from God a right and power to abolish death. His blood hath 
confirmed the covenant of grace, and his gospel hath toought life 
into light. 
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" As to the influence of the spirit," Azora continued, " that 
there is such a living principle in the human soul, cannot, I think, 
be denied, if revelation is to be beheved ; but the mode of influenc- 
ing is not perhaps to be explained otherwise than by saying, that 
our gracious and good Father makes now and then some fnendly 
impressions upon our minds, and by representing in several hghts 
the terrors and promises of the gospel, excites our hopes and fears. 
As I apprehend, we can go very little further. It is easy, I think. 
to prove from the scriptures, that as the extraordinary assistance 
of the Holy Ghost was necessary for planting Christianity at first ; 
so is a supernatural assistance of the Holy Ghost, though not in so 
illustrious a manner, still necessary to enable us to perform the 
conditions of the gospel. Though God has recalled the more 
visible signs of his presence, yet to be sure he continues to influence 
some way or other. I cannot suppose the Holy Ghost has wholly 
withdrawn himself from the church. ' The renewing of the Holy 
Ghost,' St. Peter says, ' was a promise made to them and to their 
children, and to those that were afar off, even as many as God 
should call ; ' and as human nature has the same wealmess and 
passions, and extravagancies of former ages, there is as much need 
of a divine assistance now as in the time of the apostles : nay, 
more need, I think, at present, as miracles are ceased. There 
must be a weight of supernatural power to press within, as there 
are now no flashings from the sky, or extraordinary appearances 
without, to prove the certainty of our religion, and make us con- 
sider its promises, threatenings, and rules : but the way this super- 
natural principle acts, as before observed, is hard to determine, 
any more than what I have said, and instead of wasting our time 
in enquiries how the thing is done, our business is to render our- 
selves capable of so great a blessing, by not grieving this holy 
spirit, lest he depart from us ; and resolving with the psalmist, to 
walk with a perfect heart, and to set no wicked thing before our 
eyes. We must strive to improve religious thoughts : we must 
labour hard to obey the written rules ; God will then give us the 
grace su£Elcient for us. To our considerable talent of natural 
power to do good, our Father will add the advantages of his spirit. 
If we desire to be good, he will make us good in conjunction with 
our own application and pains ; by a gradual process, and human 
methods. If nature gives her utmost actings, the author of 
nature will move, and direct and assist her where she is weak. 
Both the grace and the providence of God may be Ukened to a 
little spring concealed within a great machine : to the known 
given powers of the machine, the operations of it are ascribed, and 
aU its events imputed ; yet it is the small secreted spring that 
directs, draws, checks, and gives movement to every weight and 
wheel. The case cannot be exactly alike, as a compound of matter 
and spirit is different from a manhinr : but it may suggest I 
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imagine some imperfect idea of the affair : a very imperfect one, 
I confess, for if we were thinking ever so long of the matter, grace 
after aU would be what the apostle calls it, an unspeakable gift. 
A gift surmounting our apprehensions as well as it does our merit. 
The theory of it may be perhaps too excellent for us, and our part 
is, not to determine how, but with honest hearts to pray, that a 
ray from heaven may open, and shine upon our understanding, 
clear it from prejudices and impostures, and render it teachable, 
considerative and firm ; may inspire good thoughts, excite good 
purposes, and suggest wholesome counsels and expedients. This 
the divine power may easily do, without depriving us of free will, 
or lessening our own moral agency. That power may extinguish 
an imagination we strive to get rid of : may remove an impedi- 
ment we labour to be freed from : may foil a temptation we do our 
best to resist. If we do all we can, and implore the divine aid, 
there is no doubt but the Almighty may give his free creatures 
such power and dispositions, as will carry them innocently and 
safely through the trials of this first state. On such conditions, 
God, the Father of spirits, the friend of men, the patron of right- 
eousness and all virtue, will, without all peradventure, distribute 
his grace to every mortal in proportion to the measures of neces- 
sary duty." 

Here Azora ended, and I sat for some minutes after in great 
admiration. Her fancy furnished ideas so very fast, and speaking 
was so very easy to her, without one pang in the dehvery, or the 
least hesitation for hours, as she could, if she pleased, so long dis- 
oourse ; her judgment was so strong, and her words so proper and 
well placed, that she appeared to me a prodigy in speaking, and I 
could have listened to her with delight and amazement the whole 
night. But exactly at ten o'clock, the old woman I mentioned 
before, who first bid me welcome to Burcot-Lodge, came into the 
chamber with candles, and Azora told me, that if I would follow 
Gladuse, she would Ught me to bed ; this I did immediately, after 
wishing the ladies good night, and my guide brought me to her 
own cottage, which was next door to the grotto. She showed me 
into a sm^l clean room, neatly and prettily furnished, and there I 
found a good bed. Down I lay as soon as I could, being much 
fatigued, and as the sun was rising, got up again, to write what I 
could remember to have heard Azora say. My memory from my 
childhood has been very extraordinary. I believe there are few 
living exceed me in this respect. The gre9,test part of what I read 
and hear, remains with me, as if the book was still before me, or 
the speaker going on. This enables me to write down, with much 
exactness, what I care to note, and I can do it for the most part 
in the relater's or talker's own words, if I minute it in my short 
hand within twenty-four hours after reading or discoursing. Upon 
this account, I can say, that I lost very little of aU that Azora was 
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pleased to let me hear ; or, of the discourses I had with her in- 
genious companion, Antonia Flbtcher. 

June 15th. — ^When I had done writing, I went out to wait upon 
the ladies, and found them in their fine gardens, busily employed 
in the useful and innocent diversion which the cultivation of some 
of the greatest beauties of the creation affords. They had every 
kind of fruit-tree in their ground, every plant and flower that 
grows, and such a variety of exotic rarities from the hotter ctimate 
as engaged my admiration, and finely entertained me for many an 
hour, during my stay in this place. They both understood gar- 
dening to perfection, and continuaUy lent their helping hands to 
the propagation of every thing. The digging and laborious work 
was performed by many young women, who did it with great 
activity and understanding, and the nicer parts these ladies exe- 
cuted. I was astonished and delighted with their operations of 
various kinds. It was beautiful to see with what exquisite skill 
they used the knife, managed graffs, and cyons, directed the 
branches and twigs in posture on espaliers, and raised flowers. 
They had everything in perfection in their kitchen garden and 
physic garden. Their fruits, roots, and herbs for the table, were 
most excellent ; their collection of herbs for medicine the most 
valuable : and as the whole contrivance of the gardens approached 
nature, and beautiful in grass, gravel, and variety of evergreens, 
I was led with delight through the whole, till I came into the green- 
house. There I saw Azora and Antonia at work, and paid them' 
the compliments they deserved. 

Immediately after my arrival, breakfast was brought in, choco- 
late and toast, and the ladies were extremely pleasant over it. 
They asked me a great many questions about the world, and were 
so facetious in their remarks, and pleased with my odd account of 
things, that they laughed as heartily as I did, and that was at no 
small rate. This being done, we walked over every part of the 
gardens, and Azora did me the honour not only to shew me all the 
curiosities, and improvements she had made, in the management 
of seeds, flowers, plants, and trees ; but, lectured on various fine 
objects that appeared in our way, with a volubiHty of tongue, and 
a knowledge of the subjects, that was amazing indeed. Were I to 
set down what she said eyen on sallads, cucumbers, caulifiowers, 
melons, asparagus, early cabbages, strawberries, rasberries, cur- 
rants, goosberries, apples, pears, plums, cherries, apricots, &c,. and 
especially her propagation of mushrooms, champignons, and but- 
tons ; this, exclusive of exotics, and flowers, would make I believe 
an octavo ; and in relation to exotics and flowers, I am sure she 
talked twice as much, and of every thing extremely well. I never 
did hear any thing hke her. The discourse cost her no more than 
the breath of her nostrils. 

But at last we came to a fish-pond, that was an acre of water. 
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and I assure you, reader, in half an hour's time the iilustrious Azora 
not only talked more of fish and ponds than the ingenious and 
iMmonrable Roger North, of Rougham in Norfolk, hal£ written on 
these subjects in his excellent Discourse, printed in 17 13, in 8vo. ; 
but, mentioned many useful things restive to them, which Mr. 
North was a stxanger to. She told me, among other matters, that 
there was only pike and perch in her pond, and the reason of it was 
bacause she loved pike above all fish, and as the jacks were fish of 
prey, no fish but the perch could live with them : the perch on 
account of the thorny fins on its back, escapes the pike's voracious 
appetite. She farther informed me, that the jacks in hear pond 
were the finest in the world, as I would see at dinner, and the 
reason of it was owing to the high feeding she took care they had 
every day ; beside the entrails of what fowl and sheep her people 
killed for her tatde and themselves, the pike had blood and bran 
mixed in plenty, and all the frogs she could get from a neighbour- 
ing fen ; for of them the jacks are most fond. This made the fish 
extraordinary ; and as the water was current through the pond, 
and the bottom of various depths from one to six feet, that the 
spawn may have shallow water to lie in, and the fry shallow water 
to swim in, as they both required, this was the reascm, that one 
acre of water in such a manner, produced double the quantity of 
fish to what a pond of still water and a bottom all of one depth, 
could have. See, continued Azora, what multitudes there are. 
They know me, as I feed them myself every day, and tamely come 
up, cruel tyrants as they are, to get their meat. Here she called 
' jack, jack,' and throwing in a basket of unfortunate frogs, it was 
wonderful to see how those devouring monsters appeared, and 
voraciously swallowed the poor things. 

A20RA was going to proceed to another pond of carp and tench, 
ifdiich she had at the other end of her gardens, and let me know 
how that was ordered, so as to produce the largest and finest fish : 
but a bell rung for morning prayers, at ten o'clock, and she im- 
mediately turned towards a chapel. She asked me if I would 
attend divine service, and upon my answering, with pleasure, 
desired me to come on. In the church I saw every soul of the 
community assembled, and while I chose to sit on one of the 
benches among the people, at some distance, that I might the 
better observe every thing done, the ladies ascended by a few steps 
into a reading desk, and Azora began with great devotion, to pray 
in the following manner : 

" O Christ, our blessed mediator, pray for us that our faith fail 
not, and through thy merits and intercession, Lord ][esus, let our 
prayer be set forth in the sight of Almighty God as incense, and 
the lifting up of our hands as a morning sacrifice. 

'* Almighty and everlasting God, thou pure and infinite Spirit, 
who art the great cause and author of nature, and hast established 
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the ivorld by thy wisdom, and stretched out the heavens by thy 
discretion ; upon whom depends the existence of all things, and 
by whose providence we have been preserved to this moment, and 
enjoyed many blessings and undeserved advantages ; graciously 
accept, we breech thee, our grateful sense and acknowledgements 
of afl thy beneficence towards us ; accept, O Lord, our most hearty 
and unfeigned thanks for all the instances of thy favour which we 
have experienced ; that we have the use of our reason and under- 
standing, in which many fail, and have had refreshing sleep and 
quiet tl^ past night ; for delivering us from evil, and giving us our 
daily bread ; for all the necessaries, conveniencies, and comforts, 
which thy liberal hand hast provided for us, to sweeten human life, 
and render it more agreeable than otherwise it could be in this day 
of our exercise, probation and trial. While we live, we will praise 
and magnify thy awful name, and join in ascribing, with the glori- 
ous and innumerable heavenly host, honour, power, and thanks- 
giving to the eternal God, who sits on the throne of supremacy 
unri^^ed in majesty and power. 

" But especially, O great and blessed God, adored be thy good- 
ness for so loving the world, as to give thy only begotten Son, to 
the end, that all who bdieve in him, should not perish, but have 
everiasting life ; for his humbling himself even to the death upon 
the cross, and shedding his blood for the remission of our sins. 
Great and marvellous are thy works of mercy, O Lord God, Al- 
mighty I who can utter all thy praise ? Praise our God, all ye his 
servants, and ye that fear him, small and great. Amen ; 
allelujah. Blessing and honour, and glory, and power be unto 
him tiiat sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb for ever and 
ever. 

" O God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, have mercy on us 
dust and sin, weakness and imperfection, and enter not into strict 
judgment with us, thine unrighteous and unworthy servants. We 
confess, with shame and grief, that we have violated thine holy 
laws, and abused thy tender mercies : that we have followed too 
much the devices and desires of our own hearts, and in numberless 
instances have offended against a most righteous governor, a most 
tender and compassionate Father, and a most kind and bounteous 
benefactor. In thought, word, and deed, many have been our 
offences ; and many are still our imperfections. We have sinned 
against Heaven, and before thee, and have thereby deserved thy 
just displeasure. But our hope and confidence is in thine infinite 
mercy, O God, and that according to thy promises declared unto 
mankind in Christ Jesus, our Lord, thou wUt spare them who con- 
fess their faults, and restore them that are penitent. We do 
earnestly repent, and are heartily sorry for all our misdoings. 
Through faith we offer up the Lamb that was slain to the eternal 
God for the redemption of our souls ; believing the worthiness of 
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our Lord Jesus Christ to be a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice' 
oblation and atonement for the sins of a repenting world, and 
therefore resolving, with all our strength, to imitate his spotless 
virtue, and perfect obedience. Pardon us, then, we beseech thee, 
and blot out our iniquities. Deliver us, we pray, in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, from the evil consequences of all our transgressions 
and follies, and give us such powers and dispositions as will carry 
us innocently and safely through all future trials. 

'* Create in us, O God, pure hearts, and renew right spirits 
within us. Cast thy bright beams of Ught upon our souls, and 
irradiate our understandings with the ra3rs of that wisdom which 
sitteth on the right hand of thy throne. Let thy holy spirit 
enable us to act up to the dignity of our reasonable nature, and 
suitably to the high character, and glorious hopes of Christians ; 
that we may subordinate the afiairs and transactions of time to 
serve the interests of our souls in eternity ; that we may shake 
off this vain world, and breathe after immortaUty and glory ; 
that we may live in perfect reconcihation with the law of ever- 
lasting righteousness, truth^ and goodness ; and so comply with 
thy nature, mind, and will, O eternal and sovereign spirit, thou 
God most wonderful in all perfections, that we may fully answer 
the relation we stand in to thee. ReUeve and ease our consciences 
O blessed Lord, by the blood of sprinkhng, according to our several 
conditions of body and mind ; and supply us with suitable grace 
and strength. 

" We beseech thee, in the next place. Almighty Lord, to take 
us into thy protection this day, and suffer no being to injure us, 
no misfortune to befal us, nor us to hurt ourselves by any error 
or misconduct of our own. Give us, O God, a clear conception 
of things, and in all dangers and distresses, stretch forth the right 
hand of thy majesty to help and defend us. From sickness and 
pain, and from all evil and mischief, good Lord deliver us this 
day, and be propitious unto us, we beseech thee. 

*' And while we remain in this world, O Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, secure*us from everything tiiat is terrible and hurtful, 
and keep us in peace and safety. From all sad accidents and 
calamitous events, from all tormenting pains and grievous 
diseases, good Lord deUver us ; and bless us with so much health 
and prosperity, as will enable us to pass our time here in con- 
tentment and tranquiUty. 

'* And when the time of our dissolution shall come, by the 
appointment of thy adorable wisdom, O Father of mercies and 
the God of all comforts, grant us a decent and happy exit ; 
without distraction of mind or torments of body : let thy servants 
depart in peace, and suddenly die in the Lord. 

" We pray, likewise, for the happiness of all mankind : that 
they may all know, and obey, and worship thee, O Father, in 
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spirit and in truth, and that all who name the name of Christ, 
may depart from iniquity, and live as becomes his holy gospel. 
We beseech thee to help and comfort all who are in danger, 
necessity, sickness, and tribulation : that it may please thee to 
sanctify their afflictions, and in thy good time to deliver them out 
of all their distresses. If we have any enemies, O Lord forgive 
them, and turn their hearts. 

" Our father, etc." 

When this extraordinary prayer was done, which was prayed 
with a very uncommon devotion, such as I never had seen before ; 
they all stood up, and Azora said, " Let us sing the nineteenth 
psalm to the praise and glory of the most high God," and immedi- 
ately raised it. Then all the people joined, and a psalm was 
sung to perfection indeed. Azora and Antonia had delightful 
voices, and as they understood music very well, they had taught 
this congregation so much church harmony, as enabled them to 
perform beyond anything I have ever heard in any assembly of 
people. The whole scene was a strange and pleasing thing. 
They met again at four in the afternoon ; and this is the work of 
their every day. At ten and four they go to prayers, and after 
it sing a psalm ; concluding always in tiie following way. " May 
the grace of our I^rd Jesus Christ procure us the love of God, 
that the Almighty Father of the universe may bless us with the 
heavenly assistance of the Holy Ghost." 

As to the evening-office of devotion at this place, it was, 
exclusive of the first address, and the concluding L<»:d's Prayer, 
quite different from that of the morning ; and because some 
readers may be pleased with a sight of another of Azora's religious 
compositions, I here set it down. 

" O Christ, our blessed mediator, pray for us, that our faith 
fail not, and through thy merits and intercession, Lord Jesus, 
let our prayer be set forth in the sight of Almighty Grod as incense, 
and the lifting up of our hands as an evening-sacrifice. 

" O God, who art the Father and Lord of all beings, and the 
eternal and inexhaustible fountain of mercy, we beseech thee 
to be merciful unto us, and to blot out all our transgressions 
for we truly repent of our wilful imperfections, our failings and 
neglects, in every instance of thy law, and our duty : and through 
faith we offer up to thee the lamb that was slain for the redemp- 
tion of our souls : beUeving the worthiness of our Lord Jesus to 
be a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation and atonement 
for the sins of a repenting world, and therefore resolving, with 
all our strength, to imitate his spotless virtue and perfect 
obedience. 

" Remember not, then, O Lord, our iniquities, neither take 
thou vengeance for our sins ; but as we sincerely believe thy 
holy gospel, and are truly penitent, as we entirely and willingly 
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forgive all, who have, in any instance or in any degree, oifended, 
or injured us, and are truly disposed and ready to make all pos- 
sible reparation, if we have injured any one, have mercy upon 
us miserable sinners, and as thou hast promised by thy Son, 
pardon and forgive us all our sins, and restore us again to thy 
favour. Hear in heaven, thy dwelling place, and when thou 
hearest, accept us to thy mercy. O spare us whom thou hast 
redeemed by thy Son's most precious blood, and make us par- 
takers of that salvation which thou hast appointed in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, and our souls shall bless thee to eternity. 

" And that we may no more offend thee, or transgress the rule 
of virtue or true religion, but may hereafter truly please thee 
both in will and deed, and faithfully observe the right statutes, 
and all thy precepts, endue us, O Lord with the grace of thy holy 
spirit, that we may amend our tives according to thy holy word. 
Vouchsafe we beseech thee, to direct, sanctify and govern both 
our hearts and bodies in the ways of thy laws, and in the works 
of thy commandments ; and so teach us to number our days 
that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom, and mind those 
things which are in conjunction with our everlasting welfare. 
O let us be always under thy communication and influence, and 
give that hght to our minds, that Ufe to our souls that will raise 
us to a nearer resemblance of thee, and enable us to ascend still 
higher, towards the perfection of our nature. Let us be trans- 
formed by the working of thy grace and spirit into the image of 
thy Son. Conform us to his Ukeness, O blessed God, and make 
us, body and soul, an habitation for thyself ; that in our hearts 
we may continuaUy offer up to thee, holy, subtime, and spiritual 
sacrifices. 

" From all evil and mischief, good God deliver us, and defend 
us we beseech thee, from everything terrible and hurtful. Take 
us under thy protection the remaining part of this day, and grant 
us a night of peace, through Jesus Chnst our Lord. 

" And forasmuch as our earthly house of this tabernacle shall 
be dissolved, and that in a few years at farthest, it may be in a 
few minutes, we must descend to the bed of darkness, and acknow- 
ledge corruption to be our father, and the worms our sister and 
mother, grant, O everlasting God, that we may depart in peace, 
and by an improved principle o^ divine hfe, under the influence 
of the gospel be translated to that etemsJ world, where God 
dwells, where Christ lives, and sanctified souls enjoy endless Ufe 
and the purest pleasures, for evermore. 

" That it may please thee, most gracious and good God, to 
have mercy on the whole race of man^nd, and to bless them with 
all things pertaining to Ufe and godUness : let the light of thy 
glorious gospel shine upon the nations darkened by superstition, 
that they may worship thee who art God from everlasting to 
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everlasting, and cultivate and establish in their minds the most 
pure, benevolent, and godlike dispositions. We beseech thee 
for sdl Christian churches ; that their behaviour may, by the 
influence of thy blessed spirit, be suitable to their holy profession, 
and their conversation upright and unblamable. Where any 
have departed from the purity and simplicity of the gospel, lead 
them, O God, to the right practice and knowledge of their holy 
religion ; and grant that they may feel the comfortable and 
sanctifying effects of it ; and in their lives show forth its praise 
to others. We farther pray, most merciful Father, for a31 that 
are destitute or afflicted, either in body, mind, or estate ; that 
from Heaven, the habitation of thy glory and goodness, thou 
would send them relief, and, if it be possible, put an end to their 
present calamities and troubles. O thou Father of mercies, and 
God of all consolation, bind up the broken in heart, and comfort 
those that mourn. We have a real sense of the miseries of the 
distressed part of mankind, and offer up for them our prayers 
to thee, through Jesus Christ our Lord." 

A THANKSGIVING. 

" O God, the author of all good, and the fountain of ail happi- 
ness, we offer up our thanksgivings and praises unto thee, for 
thy great goodness to us, and to all manldnd. We praise and 
mag^fy thy holy name for all thy mercies ; for our existence, 
and the use of our reasoning powers and faculties ; for the health 
and strength we enjoy, and for all the comforts and conveniences 
of life : for these thy gifts we adore thee, O munificent parent of 
good, and pray that a deep and efficacious sense of thy goodness 
may remain upon our hearts, and be a principle of constant and 
cheerful obedience to thy holy laws. 

" But especially we offer up the acknowledgments of our hearts 
and mouths for all that thy Son Jesus Chmt did, and taught, 
and suffered, in this world, to save us from our sins, and to con- 
duct us to true and everlasting happiness. We bless thee for the 
glorious gospel, and for bringing us more effectually, by revelation, 
to the knowledge of thee, and the practice of our duly. For this 
merciful appointment, and for aU thy mercies, which respect 
another and a better life than the present ; for every instance of 
thy tender regard to us, and for the manifold experiences which 
we have had of thy loving kindness ; we offer up the tribute of 
unfeigned thanks. Our souls do magnify thee, O Lord God most 
excellent and good, and all the powers within us praise thy holy 
name. To thee be glory in the church by Christ Jesus, throughout 
all ages, world without end. To thee, O thou God of love, be 
rendered by all beings endued with reason, all honour and obedi- 
ence, both now, and for ever. 

" Almighty and everlasting God» who has promised to hear 
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the petitions of them that pray unto thee in thy Son's name, we 
beseech thee of thy great mercy, to accept the sacrifice of prayer 
and praise, which we have this evening offered up to thy divine 
Majesty ; and for the reUef of our wants, and the manifestation 
of thy power and glory, grant us those things which we have 
requested, if thou seest it consistent with our chief and eternal 
good. In the name of thy Son Jesus Christ, and his disciples, 
we pray, and in his words conclude the services of this day. 
" Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name, etc." 
After this, they all stood up, and as in the morning, Azora 
said, " let us sing to the praise and glory of God the 148th psalm. " 
She sung the first verse alone, and at the second, they all joined, 
and went through the whole in a fine and heavenly manner. 
Then the service concluded with this benediction. 

THB BENEDICTION. 

" May the God of grace and peace be with us and bless us, 
May his holy spirit keep us from falling, and preserve us blameless, 
unto the coining of our Lord Jesus Christ." 

Thus ended the evening and morning offices of worship at 
Burcot Lodge, and as I cannot sufficiently praise, so I could not 
enough admire the rehgion and piety of itds congregation. The 
purity of their worship was charming : and in the ladies and their 
people a devotion was manifest, that looked more like that of 
heavenly spirits, than of beings in an animal frame ; who are 
warped with the customs of the woiid, and perplexed with 
difficulties which arise from sensible objects. They appeared 
in high admiration of God, endeared to his righteous government, 
devoted to his holy laws, and powerfully drawn to imitate him 
in all his imitable perfections. Not one idle word, or careless 
look, did I hear or see during the whole time of divine service ; 
but, like creatures fixed unchangeably in the interest of religion 
and virtue, and delighted with the joys of piety, their hearts 
melted in every part of their devotions, and their breasts were 
filled with the most grateful transporting adorations and affec- 
tions. So much beautiful rehgion I had not often seen in any 
assembly. They had a true sense indeed of the love and goodness 
of God, and of the Grace and charity of Jesus Christ. They had 
all been carefully instructed by a wise and excellent man, who 
was not long since removed from them by death ; amd his daughter 
the admirable Azora, in conjunction with his niece, the amiable 
Antonia, took all possible pains, since the decease of Mr. Burcot, 
to maintain the power of rehgion in their community, and keep 
the people hearty and steady in the principles and practice of 
it. This brings me again to the history of Azora. 

Azora Burcot was the daughter of a gentleman who was once 
possessed of a very great fortune, and by a fatal passion for the 
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grand operation, and an opinion of the possibility of finding the 
philosopher's stone, he wasted immense sums in operations to 
discover that preparation, which forces the faeces of infused 
metals to retire immediately on its approach, and so turns the 
rest of the mass into pure gold ; communicating the malleability 
and great ductility of that metal, and giving it true specific 
gravity, that is, to water, as eighteen and one half is to one. 
His love of that fine, ancient art, caUed chymistry, brought him 
into this misfortune. For improvement and pleasure, he had been 
long engaged in various experiments, and at last, an adept came 
to his house, who was a man of great skill in the labours and 
operations of spagyrists, and persuaded him it was possible to 
find the stone ; for he, the adept, had seen it with a brother, 
who had been so fortunate as to discover it, after much labour 
and operation. The colour of it was a pale brimstone and trans- 
parent, and the size of that of a small walnut. He affirmed that 
he had seen a little of this scraped into powder, cast into some 
melted lead, and turn it into the best and finest gold. This had 
the effect the adept desired, and from chymistry brought Mr. 
Burcot to alchymy. Heaps of money he wasted in operations 
of the most noble elixir by mineral and salt ; but the stone after 
all he could not find : and then, by the adept's advice, he pro- 
ceeded in a second method, by maturation, to subtilize, purify. 
and digest quicksilver, and thereby convert it into gold.* This 
likewise came to nothing, and instead of the gold he expected, 
he had only heaps of mercury fixed with verdegrease, which gives 

* There is a third way to make gold, to wit, by separation, for every metal ooataiios some 
quantity of gold ; but the quantity is so smaJl that it bears no porportion to the expense 
off getting it out : this last way tne Spagyrists never attempt ; ana as for the two other 
methods, maturation, and transmuting by the grand elixir, the happy hour will nevw cope, 
thou^ so many ingenious men have often thou^t it drawing nign. To console them for 
the loM of their fortunes they have had some comfortable moments of reflection, that they 
have been within some mmutes of success, when crack 1 all is gone and vanished on a sudden, 
and they have nothing before them but cinders and broken crucibles. It is very strange then 
that a man of Dr. Dickenson's great veracity and skill in diymistrvj should affirm the thing 
was actually dcme in his presence by an adept ; and the more so, as his friend, the Honourable 
Robert Boyle, told him the thing was an impossibility. Dickenson's words are, " Nee potui 
sane quantacunque mihi fuerit opinio de ista re, quhi aliouoties animi penderem donee Ulustris 
ea demonstratio quam vestra excellentia, biennio jam elapso, coram exhibuit, omnem ansam 
dubitandi mHu praecidisaet." And again " Plaucit dominationi vestras daro experimento 
ante oculos facto animum meum ad opus accendere atque; etiam quaastionum meanim 
solutiones, quantum lieerat, promittexe.'^ Vidt Etistola ad TJuod. Mmtdanum PMlotophum 
Aitpmm^ d€ Quiniasentia PMhsophonum, d$ Vera Phytiohgia, &c. Oxon. 1686. This is very 
snrprising ; and the more so, as tne greatest watchings and closest application, in searching 
after the stone, are all in vam, unless the stars shed a propitious influence <» the labours of 
the Spagyrist : the work must be begun and advance in proper planetaiy hours, and depends 
as much on judicial astrology, as on fire, camphire, salt, labour and patienoe : but judicial 
astrology is no science. It is a mere farce. 1 must conclude then, that the hands of Mun- 
danus the adept, were too quick for the doctor's eyes, and he deceived him by legerdemain: 
that an the books on the subject are fraudulent descriptions to deceive the crediilous ; and 
what Mundanus told Dickenson of Sir George Ripley, canon of Bridlington, in Yorkshire 
in the reign of Bdward the Fourth, and of Raymuna Lully, was mere invention. He affirmed 
that Ripley sent the knights of Rhodes an hundred thousamd pounds to support them in their 
wars aninst the Turks : and that Lully assisted Bdward I. kJbg of England, with six millions 
of gokl, towards carrying on the Crusade. TtM piece of secret history he assures us he found 
la an ancient manuscript ol indisputable authority, quod inculpakf fidri rtgistris itmoUtcU ; 
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it a yellow tinge^ and more deeply coloured with turmeric. Gold 
it seemed, but, on trial in the coppel, it flew away in fumes and 
the adept made off. Too late this good and learned man saw 
he had been imposed on, and that the Spagynsts are in reality 
what Dr. Dickenson calls them, Enigmatistinubivagi.* 

Chjrmistry, reader, is a fine and ancient art. The analysing 
of sensible bodies by fire, to discover their real powers and virtues, 
is highly praiseworthy, and the surprising experiments we make, 
fill the mind of an inquirer after truth with the greatest veneration 
for the wonderful author of nature ; but more than this, is a sad 
romance that ends in empty pockets. Never think then of The 
Hermetical Banquet, Glauber's Golden Ass, or the Philosopher's 
Magical Gold.-f By the law of honest industry, endeavour to be 
rich if you can, for this sole reason, that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive ; and if that hes not within your capacity, or 
means, be content with peace and Uttle. There is more true 
happiness in daily bread, and the possession of the divine and 
social virtues, than in tons of gold without holiness and a strong 
attachment to virtue. 

When Mr. Burcot found he had almost ruined himself, and 
that he was no longer able to live as he had done, he laid his 
melancholy case before his daughter Azora, and asked her advice, 
what he should do ? Her counsel was, to retire immediately to 
this part of Stanemore, which was an unvalued part of his estate, 
and bring as many of his tenants as he could persuade to inhabit 

• niaaiiMrtotthatiiooiieev«Mweio6ptlfiiiidanuibiiiiMlf ; ^«imi am indeed, it ww to be 
lotmd only m hie own bead 

Ripley ie in seat repnte amoof the adepti to this day, and bia lamoua nninteUicible and 
mystoriooa book is cdDed A Campommi of AUkfml* con tnMin g Tmth* GmIm, He Utfcribed 
the manuacript to Bdward IV. but the editor dedketed it to Queen Blizabeth, affinnmc 
that it contaned the rlcht method of making the phikMopher'i stone and mmm potthiU . 
LttDy was a very leaxxted man for the Utter end of the tlurteenth century, and wrote several 
boohs in Uthi; Gmmt4n AfHtm UbH. UM LoitcaUt. PkUoMoMd «f MM»pki$ici: 
VaHmmmAfiUmUbH: UbH Spir^Mn PrmHetiban, and the Vtia Mtcmm UMU : which 
treats more particularly on the Philoaoalier's Stone. 

• U^s of Edmumd DiekmMm, MJ), Piysidm M OrHmmj to CUrkt II., md /mm 11. by 
MHHiam Nkoias Bkxnbecf, 1739, 8vo. p. 135. From this work, the wliole that has here 
been advanced lespecrtting Alchymy, is extracted, pp. 87-1 39. 

t As to the aurum potabile mentioned by tUflky, which was then and long after esteemed 
a nenaoea. or universal medicine, it is now a question if there can be a tincture of gold ; for 
if it be only a division of the lesto, or minims of goU, by the spicule of aqua regia. and these 
minims thrown into oil ol rosemary where they swim, it is no radical tincture of gold, and 
the sole virtue Hes in the oa of rosemaiT. The cil may be evaporated; the gold dust remains ; 
and that by melting is reduced to a ramp of gold again. This I have experimented. But 
the alchymists say, gold may be reduced into a gum of substance like honey, witiiout any 
oocroeive, and that gum ste^ied in spirit of wine acquires a ruby oolour. An ounce of this 
is to be mixed with ncteen ounces of anottier liquor, and we have aurum polabile ; sovereign 
in all distempen. This seems to me to be a second part of the romance. The making of 
tills gokien gum is a secret we can no more come at than the philosopher's stone. The adqpts 
however assert it, and assure us, that Moses could make aurum potabile, as is evident from 
his pulverising the gokien calf, and giving it to the children of Israel to drink, lliis great 
man, who wrote 540 yean bdbre Homer : soo before Sanchoniatho ; and 3^ before the 
Tkojan war, was, as taej hifdrm us, an adept. 

[The stoiy of " inilverising the colden calf," a rabbinical impertinence, wfaidi Calmet in 
his Co mmm k Hr o UtottA tMrrfewb, ch. xxxii. ver. so. owns himself ashamed to mention, 
•a well as the probability, that Moses was an adept, has met with a full investigation hi the 
Uh of Eimmti Dkkmoom^ notiosd ut supra, pp. xfo-171. Bn.) 
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this fine tract of land ; to sell what remained of his fortune, and 
with the money procure as many of the necessaries or comforts 
of tiving as could be had, to get in particular some young trades- 
men and their wives by offered rewards in this place ; to build 
cottages for the people ; and render the fine caverns in the rock 
as habitable and pleasing for themselves as art could render 
them. " Here/' said Azora, " we shall live more happy than 
we could do, if still possessed of a fortune to make an appearance 
in the world. We shall enjoy by industry and prudence every 
good thing that rational life can require, and tive secured from 
the strokes of fortune, and the world's contempt. Strangers to 
vanity and the pleasures of high life, in this delightful retreat, 
we shall pass our happy days as in a region of goodness, know- 
ledge, and joy ; and the predominant bent of our hearts will be 
to wisdom, and virtue, and to ascend into the realms of perfect 
day." " Happy advice," the father of Azora said, and the thing 
was immediately done. A colony was quickly established here, 
and everything was settled and ordered in the most advantageous 
manner. CatUe, instruments, and grain to sow the land were 
sent in ; clothes and every material the little republic could want 
were provided, and every hand was as useful as we could wish. 
" For four years," Azora continued to inform me, " we lived 
in peace and tranquillity, and never once regretted the loss of 
our fortunes. We were happier far than when we had thousands. 
Industry, knowledge, and religion, were our emplo3mient. The 
night to come of pain and death gave us no uneasiness. We 
lived as the Christians of the first two centuries, and rather longed 
for than feared that event, which is to remove us to growing 
brightness for ever and ever. But a fever came in among us and 
swept away my father, and every man of our httle repubhc, 
several women likewise, perished ; but a hundred souls remained. 
Ninety-eight women, besides Antonia and Azora. These loved 
me too well," she continued, " to abandon me ; and as they were 
happily situated, and many of them had learned their husbands 
trades, they agreed and swore to spend their fives with me here 
and be as serviceable as possible, without admitting any men to 
live among us. They are so in the highest degree : they are all 
useful and pious as I could wish them, and under the heavens 
there is not a happier society of mortals. We have the best of 
everything : all we want, and in reason could wish for." 

Here Azora ended her relation, and I wondered greatly at 
what I heard ; nor did my admiration lessen when I saw how she 
governed this community, and they employed their time. Her 
great understanding enfightened and directed them, in the 
execution of everything serviceable and ingenious ; and she fived 
before their eyes an example of the greatest industry, and the 
most exalted piety. They, on the other hand, were as useful 
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and religious as possible, and so heartily and faithfully discharged 
social duties, in every instance, that they seemed as one great 
capacity and power at work, to promote every convenience and 
good. Some of them, as I have said, were at work in the gardens : 
others in the fields : various trades and occupations were going 
on within doors and without, and aU were employed in ways that 
best subserved the general welfare. In their behaviour, there 
was nothing wild, insolent, or arch, to be seen : no swellings of 
vanity and pride : no passion to disoblige : no intention to offend : 
but, every one, discreet and calm ; good-humoured, and very 
civil ; worthily sustaining their various relations, and each atten- 
tive to her own incumbent duty. Their labours were but a 
diversion to them, and they lived in tranquillity and plenty. 
Their clothing was coarse, but very good, clean, and handsome. 
There was not one ragged or dirty person among them ; nor any 
with bad shoes and stockings. In ail respects they seemed a 
most happy community. Azora studied, to the utmost degree, 
the advantage and happiness of these people : and they, in return, 
made their duty a vigorous and cheerful service. Most of the 
conveniences and comforts of Ufe they had within their own little 
territory ; flesh and fish, mutton, kid, and venison ; com for 
bread, every vegetable ; malt-drink, meath, and cyder ; all in 
great plenty, and most excellent ; wool and flax for clothing ; 
good candles ; and wood enough for firing. What things they 
wanted two of them rode for to the nearest town, and not only 
purchased such goods with the money they got by sale of several 
commodities, especially knit thread stockings and gloves ; but 
alwa3rs at such times brought in some cash to their mistress, 
and she gave part of it among the people, to buy them little 
things they fancied. 

As to the ten young women I mentioned, who walked after 
Azora when first I saw her, they were the daughters of some 
widows in this little republic, and by her chosen, not only to be 
her attendants and upper servants, and to look after her dairy, 
her bees, her poultry, and her aviary ; which was the finest I have 
ever seen, for the variety of birds, and as it was turfed, to avoid 
the appearance of foulness on the floor, and so large as to give the 
birds some freedom of flight ; but, on account of their good 
understanding, in which they far excelled their fellows. These 
girls were carefully instructed by Azora and Antonia, and beside 
being taught the fine works of the needle, learned music, and the 
elements of the mathematics from the ladies. The eldest of 
these girls was but twenty, and the youngest eighteen, and they 
all surprised me very greatly with their quickness in answering 
very hard arithmetical questions. They could not only add, 
subtract, multiply, divide, find a fourth proportional, and extract 
roots of every kind with exactness and readiness, and apply 
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them upon all common occasions ; but were perfect in fractions 
vnlgar and decimal. They had even gone as far in algebra as 
the resolution of simple equations. 

Finding them one morning at figures, I asked the youngest of 
them^ what was the number, that | of it with 4 over, amounted 

to the same as ^ of it with 9 over ? She immediately translated 

12 

the question from common language into algebra — + 4 ^ ^— ^ 

3 ^^ 

+9 : and quickly discovered the unknown quantity ;r to be ^ «=6o : 

Then she took it in synthetically, J of 60 « 40 + 4 = 44 : -^ of 

60 »35 +9 =44. — (Synthetically is tracing property from number : 
— Analytically is tracing number from property). This made 
me wonder very greatly. I asked another of them, if she bought 
20 loaves for 16 pence, aJl of them twopenny, penny, and farthing 
ones — how many would she have of each ? She answered 5 
twopenny loaves, 3 penny ones, and 12 farthing loaves ; for the 
equations were x +y +# =20 and Sx +4y =g =64. From whence 

by subtraction, 2^ +3^ =44* and of consequence, y = HzZ — 

= 14 - 2;r + i^. 

3 
I asked a third, how many ways she could pay 20I. in pistoles, 

guineas, and moidores, at 175., 215. and 275. the pistole, the 

guinea, and the moidore ?. She replied in a very little time, 

9 ways, to wit, 1 1 pistoles, 5 guineas, and 4 moidores — 8 pistoles, 

I guinea, 9 moidores — 8 pistoles, 10 guineas, 2 moidores — 17 

pistoles, 4 guineas, i moidore — 2 pistoles, 2 guineas, 12 moidores 

— 2 pistoles, II guineas, 5 moidores — 5 pistoles, 6 guineas, 7 

moidores — 5, 15, o— and 14 pistoles, o guineas, 6 moidores. 

This was a hard operation. 

I asked another of these young women, if her lady gave her 

297 guineas and 339 pistoles, to pay 6 men a hundred pounds 

apiece in guineas and pistoles only, as was agreed, how could she 

contrive to pay them, and dispatch the thing ? I will tell yon, 

sir, she answered, very soon, x represents my guineas, and y 

-. --o^t J ^ 2000 -i7y 
my pistoles, and 21-jr + 17^ = 2,000, of consequenpe, x = 

» 95 ^IzJIl , etc. and quickly discovered, that the first man 

should have 92 guineas and 4 pistoles: — the second man, 75 guineas 
and 25 pistoles : — the third, 58 guineas, 45 pistoles : — the fourth, 
41 guineas and 67 pistoles : — the fifth, 24 guineas and 88 pistoles : 
— and the sixth man, 7 guineas and 109 pistoles. This was 
admirable. But is there no other way, I said, of paying 100/ in 
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gruineas and pistoles, besides the six wajrs you have mentioiied ? 
There is no other way, the fine girl answered. If a seventh man 
was to be paid lool, in these two kinds of money, he must be 
paid in one of these six methods. This was true. I was charmed 
with what I heard. 

While I was thus engaged with the maids, Azora and Antonia 
came into the room, and finding how I had been employed, they 
began to talk of problems, theorems, and equations, and soon 
convinced me, that I was not superior to them in this kind of 
knowledge ; though I had studied it for a much longer time, and 
had taken more pains than ever they did. Their fine under- 
standings saw at bnce the things that made me sweat many an 
hour, and in less time than I required for an operation, they could 
answer the most difficult questions, and do anything in simple 
quadratic equations, and in the composition and resolution of 
ratios. ^This I thought very wonderful ; especially as they had 
been taught no longer than one year by Mr. Burcot ; and that 
they had acquired the most abtruse part of their kno^edge by 
their own application. I note the thing down as one of the 
strangest and most extraordinary cases that ever came in my 
way : perhaps, that ever was heard. It is such a specimen of 
female understanding, as must for ever knock up the positive 
assertions of some learned men, who will not allow that women 
have as strong reasoning heads as the men. 

By the way, I observe, exclusive of these two ladies that I have 
seen many of the sex who were distinguished for accuracy and 
comprehensiveness, not only in the science, where known and 
required quantities are denoted by letters, but in other fine parts 
of learning. I have httle right to pretend to anything extra- 
(Mrdinary in understanding, as my genius is slow, and such is 
common in the lower classes of men of letters ; yet, my apphcation 
has been very great : my whole life has been spent in reading 
and thinking : and, nevertheless, I have met with many women, 
in my time, who, with very little reading have been too hard for 
me on several subjects. In justice, I dedare this ; and am very 
certain from what I have heard numbers of them say, and seen 
some of them write, that if they had the laboured education the 
men have, and applied to books with all possible attention for 
as many years as we do ; there would be found among them as 
great divines as Episcopius, Limborch, Whichcote, Barrow, 
Tillotson, and Clarke ; and as great mathematicians, as M'Laurin, 
Sannderson, and Simpson. The critics may laugh at this asser- 
tion, I know they will : and, if they please, they may doubt my 
veracity as to what I relate of the two ladies, and the ten young 
women, in Burcot-Hamlet ; but what I say is true notwith- 
standing. Facts are things too stubborn to be destroyed by 
laughing and doubting. 
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As to the ladies I have mentioned, they both did wonders in 
specious arithmetic ; but Azora was the brightest of the two, and 
in pure algebra, had gone much farther than Antonia. With 
wonder I beheld her, while she answered the most difficult ques- 
tions as fast as fingers could move ; and in the solution of cubics, 
and the resolution of equations, both according to Des Cartes, 
laborious method, and the better universal way, by converging 
series, work with a celerity and truth beyond what I have ever 
seen any man do. Nor was it only aigebra independent of 
geometry that she understood. She could apply its reasoning 
to geometrical figures, and describe the loci of any equations by 
the merhanioal motion of angles and lines. She was in this 
respect the greatest prodigy I ever saw. 

6ut it was not on account of this excellence that I so much 
admired Azora, and honour her memory so greatly as I do ; nor 
because she talked so excellently on various subjects, as I have 
rdated ; but, for her knowledge of the truths of Christianity, and 
the habits of goodness she had wrought into her soul ; for the 
care she took of the people under her government, by communi- 
cating every felicity in her power, to their bodies and minds ; 
and tiie pure rdigion of Chz^t Jesus, which she pubUdy main- 
tained, in all the beauty of holiness and, in a just fervour of 
practice. She was herself, in her manners and piety, a fine copy 
of those blessed women who conversed with our Lord and his 
apostles : and her society, in innocence and goodness, in useful- 
ness and devotion, seemed an epitome of the first Christian 
church at Jerusalem. Under a just impression of the most 
heavenly principles they all hved, and strictly regarded their 
several offices. As the gospel directs, they worshipped a first 
cause, the Deity, as the disciples of the Christ of God, our holy 
mediator ; and the authority of a being of infinite wisdom, and 
unchangeable rectitude of nature, had made such an impression 
upon their minds, that they laboured continually to acquire 
that consecration and sanctity of heart and manners, which our 
divine religion requires. Excellent community 1 happy would 
Europe be, if all her states were like this people. A ialaie rehgion 
would not then prevail ; nor would superstition be the idol to 
which the world bows down. The evils, which now dishonour 
human nature, and infest society, would not be seen among us ; 
nor those excesses of passion be known, which are the parent of 
discord and calamity, and render this lower world one scene of 
sin and sonrow : but, as revelation inculcates, as reason suggests, 
mankind would worship the Almighty Principle, the One God, 
the Only True God, with a worship suitable to the nature of a 
Being, who is not confined to, or dependent upon, particular 
places and circumstances, who is always, and everywhere present 
with us ; and like the ministers attending on the glorious throne 
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of the Monarch of the world, they would, according to our measure, 
be pure, benevolent mortals, and as perfect in goodness, as men 
can be within the degree and limit of their nature. In a word, 
the supreme Father of all things would then be the God of all 
Christians ; and in doing his will, in imitating his perfections, 
and in practising everything recommended by the great and 
universal law of reason, that law which God sent our Lord to 
revive and enforce ; they would find the greatest pleasure. Such 
were the people of Burcot-Hamlet. Azora and Antonia were 
indeed most glorious women.* 

* AmsA BumcoT died in 173^1 sis y«us After I left them, but Amtonia FLbtcsbr was 
(175Q living in the same happy situation ; and by advising the young women to mairy 
some young men of those mountains, has made an alteration in the community for the better, 
and encreased tiie number of her people. The settlement is now like to oonthiue, and they 
find many advantages from havinc men among them. The rising meratkm thereby 
acquired, now proves a blessing to me first colony, ^om years have rendered much weaker 
ana dependent than iriien I first saw them. Azoka, a little before she died, did intend to 
get in a recruit of female children for tlie support of the society : but Aktowia judged it 
was much better to let the young girls of the community get honest youtlis for their spouses ; 
for, by this means, they can never want young people to assist and com f ort tliem, and to 
encrease and perpet u ate their happy republic For tliese reasons, she sent for some young 
men to several neii^bouring villages m Richmondshire, to make several things wanting 
and to dig, and won in the gardens^ for so much by the year certain ; and as they were 
smitten with the clean, civil gixis of Buroot>Hamlet, several marriages soon ensued, and 
infants were produced before the twelve months had expired. More man half of the twenty 
women that married, had twins the first year, and aU of them had strong healthy children. 
The ten extraordinary girls I mentiooea, got very good husbands, and as Amtonia was 
particularly kind to thiem on their marrying, and gave to all the wedded IcXia great encourage- 
ment in profitable gardens and houses, gram and cattle, they and their spouses became rather 
more dutiful and useful to their mistress and ruler thui otnerwise, and in gratitude, and for 
the sake of their children, did their best to please Mrs. Puetchsk, and encrease the common 
felicity. In this condition I found them on my second arrival at Burcot-Hamlet llwy 
were a flourishing village, and a most hapoy people. My second visit was in 1730, fourteen 
years after the first ; and I saw them a flurd tune in x7<a. They were then ul well, and 
enjoyed every comfort of life that can proceed from good and useful manners. Mrs. FLbtchbk, 
though now in years, has no sign of age in her constitution, and still leads a most active and 

E'ous life, ^le is a subaltern providenoe to them, and witli the tenderest care, makes it the 
hour of lier every day to secure and advance the temnoral and etenal interest of the people : 
but their souls are her main care. She performs to mem divine service twice every dav, as 

the best sermons to the aged, and constantly catecmses 



good AioBA was wont to do. Shereadsi 
the young ones, ^le is a blessed woman. 

By the way, reader, I must observe to you, that in travelling over that part of Richmond- 
shire, ndiich ik called Stanemore, I found several small villages, that are not mentioned in 
Camden, or the BrUmnin AmHqttm t$ Nctoa, or in E$i^mkrt GuMtUam : and though not so pretty 
and happy as Burcot in the northern end of the fells of Westmoreland ; yet in tolerable 
condition, and remarkable on account of several things and people ; thou^ they live entirely 
on vrhat their spot affords, and have little communication with their countrymen beyond 
the mountains that separate the inhabitants of Stanemore from the rest of Bnglann. I 
took notice, in particular, that althou^ those poor remote people had not faculties adapted 
to large measures of knowledge, nor have minnters to teaoi them, or churches to pray in ; 
yet they were not alienated from the taste and feelings of humanity, nor strangers to the 
momentous principles of true Christianity. They had the Bible, and could read it. They 
instructed their children in virtue and religion, ana lived themselves as the intelligent subjects 
of an Almighty Governor ; in a firm bdief that God will *<*»*fe»gtM«h the virtue and the 
offence of maiddnd hereafter, by suitable tokens of his favour, or displeasure. Ml this I 
saw in several villages of Stanemore-mountains. I lived for some time among the poor 
people : and I menUon their case here, ttiat you may have the less reason to imagine there 
n anything incredible in my account 01 the extraordmary state of Burcot-Hamlet 

As to tioe Stanemore-part of Richmondshire, C>amden, and the authors of the other 
BrUaimU, and the tourmen, Ac never so much as saw this country at a distance, I am 
very sura. The very little they say of it is false and ridiculous. Camden places Bows before 
Gcetabridge. He says, in this desolate and solitary, this mountainous and vast tract called 

Stanemore, there is but one inn in the middle of it for the entertainment of travellers, wliereas 
in truth, there is no inn at all in i^iatb properly called Stanemore: the inn Camden speaks of 
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The 1 8th of June, 1725, I took my leave of Mrs. Burcot and 
Mrs. Fletcher, for so tiiey would be called, as they informed 
me, after I had once used the word Miss ; and from this fine place, 
proceeded on my journey, by a paper of written directions I had 
received from them : as there was a pretty good, though a long 
and tedious way out of the mountains, if a traveller knew the 
passes and turnings ; but otherwise, it was either impossible to 
go on ; or a man must journey at the hazard of his life a thousand 
times a day, in crossing waters and precipices. 

Our first labour was to ascend a very narrow steep way in the 
side of a mountain, which went up due north for a full mile, and 
brought us to another large, standing, black and unfathomable 

is the Bdl I mentioned before, where I breakfasted with ICisa BfcLMom ; and lies on the left 
side of a fine turnpike road from Bows to Brugh, in Westmorland, the high-way to Carlisle ; 
bot thou^ this rood is a part of Stanemcre, running in a direct line from Gretabridge through 
Bows to Brugh, ei^teen miles of deli^tful around, both on account of the ezoeUenoe of the 
way, and the fine views of mountains and vues on either hand, for twelve miles, firam a beau- 
tiful ruin of a Roman castle at the end of the town,* yet this is but the southern begimung 
of Stanemcce. That vast tract of mountains, glens, and valleys, forest, rock, and water, 
the most wonderful land in the world, lor forty miles to the end of the country, if it was 
possiUe to go strai^t on. lies on the right hand of this road, as you ride to Brugh under 
Stanemore ; or, on your left, as you come from Westmoreland to Catanacton or ^itarrick. 
Here, by the way, let me tell you. Reader, lives Ralph Hawkwkul, who keeps an excellent 
house, wtHen you may get choice things, after a ride of twenty two miles, if you ccnne from 
Boroui^bridge to go to the north ; or of fifteen miles, if from Greta-bridge, for the south ; 
rarovided you have the rtm ; and if vou have not, though yoa were an apostle of a man 
Ralph would have very little regard for you. Indeed^ every whoe in the north, where the 
best of things are to be had, I have always found traveUmg there as ezpoAlve as near London. 
Many I know give a diflerent account, but the reason is, either they never were there ; or 
they travel in a pilgrim-like manner. You must take care, then, to have money enough, 
if ever you undertake the northern expedition I have frniuently gone upon : and as it is not 
sale carrying much cash with 3rou, for tiiere are rogues in that part of the world, as well as 
in this ; they rob even on Stanemore road ; and in riding over the great moor that lies 
between Brugh and Appleby, there is a little ale-home to be seen at a good dittancft^ on the 
ri|^t hand, at the entrance m a wood, at the bottom of a range of vast fells, what highwaymen 
sometimes resort ; I was pursued by two of them, not long ago, and to the ezoeUenoe of my 
horse, owed the saving of my purse, and perhaps my life * they were wdl mounted, but I 
kept an hundred yardb ahead of them for several miles, idiile, as fast as they could stretch 
awa^, they chased me till near the town of Brugh. I was all alone, mv fellow having received 
a miachiet, and being obliged to stay a day behind ; and the rogues ^ swear andhoot most 
horribly, and fired three shots at me ; but my horse was as good as ever spanked it along, 
and I cot him up, and pricked him over the turf, like the wind away. I say, then, as itis 
not safe travdling with all the money necessary for such a k»g journey, tne best way is, 
when cash runs lo«r to lie by to rest for a week, and put your notes in order, in some town 
and by one of the dealers, or manufacturers of the place, draw on your friend, or goldsmith 
in London, for what you want, and by the return of the post, you w^ be paid the money 
where ^u are. In this manner I did, when I was last at Ricomond, in the north-riding of 
Yorkalure. Being in want of money, I asked a gentleman with whom I chanced tn Hwm 



* By the way, I smptet from Bishop Henley's account of the Roman castle or station 
that he never was on the spot, but had his relation from the surveyor he sent out to find the 
length of this R<»nan walL and take other dimensions and notes for his Bfiummia Bonuma 
I mean Bfr. Cay, who puUiihed the late map of Northumberland, which Bishop Horsley 
empk>yed him to make. He does not describe the fort and situatfon, and the adjacent 
oountry, as if he luul been there himself : nor can I think he ever rode from this castle to 
Bru|^ or Burgh under Stanemore, or from Bru|^, the Roman Vetera^ to Brovocum, now 
Brou^iamrCastle, a fpnaX and curious Roman ruin. The finest things relating to them, he 
has <«iitted, and many antiquities that are to be found in off-sets by the way. I question, 
likewise^ if ever he saw with his own eyes, the eastern and western terminations of the Roman 
waD. u he was at Newcastle, and really did ride over !.nn<dalf marsh to 'Aumocelum, a 
marsh mkuxt I had like to have lost my life ; it is surprising tfiat a man of his understandmg 
and taste for antiquities, should give no better account of these places. For my part, I could 
not see what he saw : nor did he see wliat I saw at the end 01 the town of Bomness. 
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water, on the top of this high hill. There was no appearance of 
any feeders to supply this frightful lake, and therefore, and on 
account of its blackness, the surface must communicate with the 
abyss. From this watd: we rode due east for half an hour, and 
then descended to a sandy valley, where flames were rising from 
the ground. The fire came up without noise, smoke, or smell, 
and appeared to me very wonderful ; but such things are common 
in many parts of the world. In the side of one of the Apennines, 
I have seen a large blazing vale. The learned tell us, this is 
owing to rich veins of bitumen, which crops in such places, and 
the heat of the air between the hills, in shallow valleys, causes it 
to bum. This crop of bitumen, and accension by the agitation 

how 1 ooold tapply myielf with £ao by dcaft on oae hi the capital ; and ha directed me to 
Ma neichboar. who let me hava what I had orrasioo for at moderate eKchanfa, aa eoon aa he 
heard from hia friend in London. I mii^t have had any money I named in tide way ; and 
to, in other plaoea of trade. 

I hope, reader, you will excuse this little dicrasaSon, because it is meant well ; and for 
the same reason, I imagine you will pardon me for advisinf you, in the nest piaoe, siiOQld 
the fatee ever bring you to Catairactonium, in order to proceed to the northern extremity 
of our country ; to fo four miles out of your way to see Rinhmnnd town, before yoo set out 
farGreUbridge,toJosKFHMAK8HAij.*s; the best house of the two tarns there. The deUghllul 
romantic situation of Richmond, and tibe fine curioaitiea about the town, will afiotd yon an 
agreeable entertainment for a couple of days ; and if yon like going at night to a ohib of 
very worthy, sensible men of this town, who are vtry dvil to strangere, you may pass the 
evening in a very pleaafaig way; or if you have a taste for dandng, and prefer the conversation 



of a ilne girl to a pipe and more serious discoune, there is a smaO polite assembly of as pretty 
women aa ever gladdened the heart of man. My method, while there, was to smoke one night 
with the chib ; and the next I devoted to the ladies. We made up ten couple, and had the 
hemp-dressera one night, which Is, you know, if yoo are a dwMfaag reader, the moat difficult, 
Md taborious of all the country dances ; and no where have I seen the ground more activi^ 
beat, or, in juster measure. life and truth and charma were in perfection hi those Mdi m ond 
gills. I was there in X729, 1737, and again hi lysa, and the sensible dub, and bright assembly, 
were still in beinc ; but no more than three did I see, of men or women, in 37, that were 
there in a9 ; and m 33, they were all atrangers to me. Some were married away ; aooM had 
lemoved ; and others were translated to the ehadea of eternity. Thia waa to me a moral 
When I looked ronnd the assembly room the laat time I waa there, and found 



ev«y 

^orfouB giii of my aicqnaintancf^ was gone, and that years had rendered me almoat unit 
to Join wltti the ladiea then pveeent. in the danrinas of the night, a philnaonhloal aadneea 
came powerfully upon my mind, and I ooold not hd|> sighing in the nudtt of hamooy, and 
• biaae of charms. This life, I saw waa a fleeting scene indeed. 

And now, reader, as to the Stanemore-country, if it ehould ever cone into your head, to 
wander over thia wild and romantic part of our world, at the hasard of yoor nedc, and the 
danger of befaig starved, your route is. when you have peased the tompihe on Stanemore, 
in your way to Brugh, to turn off to the right, beyond the public-house, and aaoend a fine 
rising valley you will see between two mountahis, tfll you come to the top of tiie first hflls : 
then proceed. If you can, hi the course I have described, ttid whe r e v e t it Is in your power, 
tend to the north-eaat, for that ia the way out. This is one way into the heart of Stanemofe 
hi RIchmondahire, and will brina; you, by the way, among me dreadful northern fella of 
Westmoreland ; a frightful counfry, and a fatiguing mans. 

Another way to the Stanemore Alpe, is behind Jack Ran.roir's, the quahec's honae at 
Bowa. Hire a guide from him, and hia man will bring yon as he did ma once thfonah a 
snrprUng way of deep bottoms to a public houae at Bgi^ton, on tbb bordsr of Ri ' 



Stanemore. There reat that night, and early the nest morning, proceed due norti^ 
you can, with another guides and you will oome to mountaina iqwn mountahis, r^iid livera 
and hf^fhiM torrenta, tnat farm amaiing and tremendoua aoenaa. Or, aa thia wmt ii neithsr 



MMJ IvfifUmg togTMif, MiAt farm fttnaitng and trtma^iaaum aean— . Or, Sa Ulia way la nettber 

comfortable, nor very safe, it ia a better rood to the oonfhwa, or ^•g*'***^ of StaneoMre. 
to ride from GreUbcidfe to Bernard Caatle, and from Bernard Caatle to BJB^ton, abont 
aixteen nJlea, aa 1 lodge, for it is not measured, and then set ovt lor the mountaina from 
Bttleston,M before directed. I have been told there is another way faitoStansmare,throagh 
Bfinopria ; but aa I am a stranger to it, I oan only aay what I have heard, that it is worse 
than me bottoma I went through from the qoaker's house. This is enough, reader, to shew 
you how to get hito Stanemore, if you have the cuffosity and heart to visit that very wHd 
and woBdMiiul land. 
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of hot air, is well fancied, I own : but it does not give me full 
satisfaction. I think of this, and many other natural things, as 
Moyle does of the aurora borealis : that these uncommon appear- 
ances should be looked on with wonder and admiration, and raise, 
in us a due reverence of their great Author, who has shown his 
Almighty power and wisdom in forming such an infinite variety 
of productions in all parts of the universe. Philosophy under- 
takes to account for everything. I am sure it is in many cases 
mistaken. 

Having passed the burning vaUey, we rode through a river, 
that was up to the horses belhes, very rapid, and a ted bottom, 
and then proceeded along a steep hill side, the course N.W. till 
we came to a rich low land, that was covered with flowers and 
aromatic shrubs, and adorned with several clumps of oak, chest- 
nut, and white walnut trees. This plain is about twenty five 
acres, surrounded with stony mountains, some of which are very 
high and steep, and from the top of one of the lowest of th6m, a 
cataract descends, like the fall of the river Niagara in Canada, 
or New France, in North America. Swifter than an arrow from 
a bow the rapid river comes headlong down in a fall of an hundred 
and forty feet, which is three feet more than the descent of 
Niagara. The river here, to be sure, is not half so large as that 
which comes from the vast lakes of Canada, but it is a great and 
prodigious cadence of water, and tumbles perpendicularly in as 
surprising a manner, from as horrible a precipice ; and in this very 
nearly resembles the Niagara Fall ; that as you stand below, as 
near the fall as it is safe to go, you see the river come down a 
sloping mountain for a great way, as if it descended from the clouds 
It is a grand and amazing scene. The water issues from a great 
lake on the top of a mountain that I found very hard to ascend^ 
and the lake has many visible feeders from hiUs upon hiUs above 
it, which it is impossible to climb. 

18 June. — It was twelve o'clock by the time we arrived at 
this water fall, and therefore I sat down by the side of it to dine, 
before I attempted to get up to the top ci the precipice, and see 
from whence this water came. While my eyes wero entertained 
with the descending scene, I feasted on a piece of venison pasty, 
and some fine ale, which, among other provisions, Mrs. Burcot 
had ordered her servants to put up for me : but as I was thus 
happily engaged, my lad, O'Fin, had climbed up to the top of the 
waterfall, and was going to land from a tree that grew out of the 
rocky mountain near the sunmiit of the hill, when his foot slipped, 
and he came tumbling down in a miserable way. I expected 
him in pieces on the ground, as I had him full in my view. There 
seemed no possibility of an escape, and yet he received no harm. 
In the middle of the descent, he stuck in another projecting 
thick tree, and from it came safely down. This was a deliverance. 
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Providence often saves us in a wonderful manner, till the work 
appointed to be finished is done, or the limited time of our trial 
over. In relation to such escapes, I could give myself as an 
instance many a time, and will here mention one extraordinary 
case. 

As I travelled once in the county of Kerry in Ireland, with the 
White Knight, and the Knight of the Glen,* we called at 
Terelah O Crohane's, an old Irish gentleman, our common friend, 
who kept up the hospitahty of his ancestors, and showed how 
they lived, when Cormac MacCiullenan, the Generous, from 
whose house he descended ; was king of Munster and archbishop 
of Cashel in the year pij.f There was no end of eating and 

* Such kni^ts were honourable creatioos made by the Irish kings. We luve an account 
of them in the i>Mft«r of Tmrtikt before the reicns of Conaire the Great, A.M. 3970, ante 
Christum 34 ; Connoc Uliadda, AJ>. ajo ; and tlie glorious Brien Boiroimlie. A.D. xoaj : 
tile three greatest monarchs that ever Ireland had. Fitzgerald, the first kni^t of Gmbb, 
was so made by the immortal Brian Boiroimhe, mbo fell in the bloody fight b etw ee n 
him and Ifaolmorda king of Leinster, who had joined with the Danes, A.D. xasj^. The 
king of Ireland and the king of Leinster slew each other ; and witti Brien Boiroimhe 
set the gk>ry of Ireland. The states from this time began to decay ; and Roderic O'Connor, 
«rtio came to the crown, A.D. 1x68, was the last king of Ireland. Our Heory II., got the king- 
dom A.D. 1172, by two means : one of ^dilch was a grant the Pope made of it to him ; who 
was allowed by the natives to be supreme Lord of the island in temporals, and the nobility 
had by oonmiisskn resigned it to him, after the death of Brien Boiroimhe. The other mean, 
and what effectually did the work, was the king of Leinster's joining witii Strangwell, who was 
at the head of the Bnglish forces, and had married thatking's daughter. An old chronicle 
says she was the most beautiful woman upon earth of her time, and very learned ; but inferior 
nevertheless in beauty and ksaming to the six princesses we read of in the PuuUr of Taroh, 
who were fair beyond all mortals that ever lived, and wonderful in the extent of tbeu: know- 
ledge ; to wit — 

The princess Mac Diarmuid. 

The princess Mac Reagien. 

Hm princess Mac Faouan. 

The princess Mac Kennedy. " 

The princess CHeyn. 

The princess O'Flaherty. 

These sfac were Druid e sset, says the P$tiUf of TttrA, 

By the way, reader, let me tell you, that from this same Pid$» of Tofoh. I wrote out one 
of the finest and most imnxivhig rave stories that ever I read. It u called ' the Adventure 
of Terla^ Biac Shain ana the beautiful Gara O'MuIduin ; which happened in the reign of 
Cocmae Ulf ada. king of Ireland, in the year of salvation 2x3, that Faon Maccumhail, com- 
monly called Pian MaocoL the mighty champion, beat the ricts, and bcooi^t off among 
other prisoners, the beautiful Ciamnit, daughter to the king of the PictiL whom Cormac 
Ulfada took for his concubine." lUs story is likewise more shortly told m Tk0 Rtd Book 
of Mm Eogtmg, a very valuable old Irish manuscript : and from both those books I will give 
my reader the best part of this adventure as soon as I can see a proper plaoe to bring it in. 

t ll&isConnacCuillenan wrote the famous FstfJI«cro/C«sJktf^ a very extraordinary and valu- 
able book, which he composed from antient poems of the baroL who thus wrote their history, 
and from venerable records, as this Utag and prelate declares m his will. The clause is tfaJs 
" My psalter, which preserves the ancient records and monuments of my native country, 
which are trsnscribed with great fidelity, I leave to Ronal Cashel, to be pr eser v ed to after- 
times and ages yet to ooms.^' There is another remarkable clause in this great man's will 
to wit, " Mv soul for mercy I commit to heaven ; my body leave to dust and rottenness.' 
There is not a word of any saint in it ; and of consequence, there was no saint-worship then 
in Ireland. 

Cormac wrote his will the day before he fought the bk)ody battle of Maghailbe with the 
Ung of Lekister, and therein feu. It begins in this manner : 



Summon'd away by death, which I perceive 
Approaches ; for by profAietic sldU, 
I find that short will be my life and reign : 
I solemnly appoint that my affairs 
Shan thus be settled after I am dead ; 
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drinkiiig and the famous Downe Falvby played on tbe harp. 
For a day and a night we sat to it by candle-light, without shirts 
or clothes on ; naked excepting that we had our breeches and 
shoes and stockings on ; and I drank so much Burgundy in that 
time, that the sweat ran of a red colour down my body ; and my 
senses were so disordered, that when we agreed to ride out for 
a couple of hours to take a little air, I leaped my horse into a 
dreadful quarry, and in the descent was thrown into a large deep 
water that was in a part of the frightful bottom, and by that 
means saved my life. When I came above water I swam very 
easily out of the pit, and walked up the low side of the quarry as 
sober as if I had not drank a glass. This is a fact, whatever the 
critics may say of the thing. All I can say to it is my hour was 
not come. 

Having dined, and shot a bustard that weighed forty pounds, 
I went on again, the course northwest for half a mile, and then 
to my astonishment, it trended to the south for more than an 
hour ; which was going back again : but at last it turned about, 
and for half an hour, we went to the north-west again, and then 
due east for a long time, till we came to hills upon hills that were 
very difficult to pass. We were obliged to alight at many of 
them, and walk up and down them, which was a delay of many 

And thus I ooQStitute my latest will : 

My royal robe emhroiderd o'er with gold. 

And sparkling with the rays of ocatly jeweb; 

Well suited to a state of majaty, 

I do bequeath ftc. 

My coat oi mail of brifllit and poUsh'd steel 

WiU well become the martial kmg of Ulster, 

To whom I give it ; and my golden chain 

Shall the most pious Muchuda enjoy 

As a reward, ftc- 

My g(dden vestment for most sacred use^ 

And my royal wardrobe I hereby give 

To ate. " 

Now from this antique piece verbally translated, I think it is evident, that the kings of 
die four provinces of uelazid were not such poor and ignorant chiete as : they are aenoyily 
T"»yg*p^** to be ; and of ooosenuence, that one of the four to whom the other three did nomage, 
and who was therefore csdled tne king of Ireland, was always a potent prince, and eould do great 
matters, iHien they were all united. This consideration, I f antnr. and the address let me add 
of Ansran, archbishop of Canterbury, and of Lanfranc, ardiStthop of the same see, " to 
MortoKh O'Brien king of Ireland, and Terlag^ O'Brien king of Ireland. Mcriardacho Gkxloeo 
and Terdeluacho Magnifioo. To the most magnificent Terlag^ O'Brien, king of Ireland, 
oar benediction," dec as you may read them at large in Usher's Prtm o nfU t * ought to give 
some credit to OTlaherty's Ogygfo, Heating's HU$ory, and Mac Curtins' AmuUi ; ^Hiich those 
writers really took from very andent records, and principally from the very valuable 
manuscripts, called the PttUtn of Catkd and TmtA, 

What ttie FMlfif of Cmtkd was I have tokl you, reader ; and as to the Psalter of Tm§h 
the history of it is thisg — On a tractof land cafied Tarah, that was taken from the province 
of Leinster, and added to the county of Meath, stood the largest of the lour vast palaces 
of the kings of Ireland, and at that grand fabric there was a triennial meeting of the states 
of the kingdom, callea the rojral assembly of Tarah. There thev enacted laws, examined 
the ancient chronicles and records, and purged them from all false and spurious relations, 
settled genealogies, and considered noUemksits. All the things that received the assembly's 
approbation were registered, and transcribed into the royal records, and they called this 
Joamal the Ptalm of Tmnh, 

* These letters wsre written by the BDgUah archbishops to the Irish kings, TVurkgh and 
MtBTtQgh, in the years 1098 and xxxo. 
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hours : but we did it at last, and came into a large sandy opening, 
that had a number of rapid streams breaking over it, that fdl 
from the mountains, and with the forest on the surrounding hills, 
formed a wild and {^easing scene. Over this we went for half 
a mile, and thai came to a long glen, so very deep and narrow 
that it was quite night when we got to the bottom of it, though 
the sun was not yet down ; and it brought to my remembrance 
Anchises' son, the wandering prince of Troy, when he descended 
to the shades below. It had the appearance indeed of some 
such place, and was a frightful way, as hills, like Caucasus and 
Atias, were dose on either hand of us, and a river roared through 
the bottom of the steep descent ; which we were obliged to walk 
down on foot. This could not be the right road I was certain. 
AzoRA and Antonia could never pass this deep and rapid flood 
It was too much for any man to venture into, without knowing 
where tiie torrent went, or how the channel of the river was 
formed. 

Up then I came again to the day, and resolved to pass the 
night at the foot of one of the woody hills, on the margin of the 
streams that sounded sweetly over the shores : but how to proceed 
the next morning I knew not. As my paper of directions did 
not mention the dark steep descent we had been down, but a Uttle 
valley that lay due east, through which we were to go : no such 
vale could we see, and of consequence, in some turning of the 
road, we had gone wrong. 

When I came among the trees, on the side of one of the moun- 
tains, I began to look for some convenient resting-place, while 
my two boys were picking the bustard, and preparing a fire to 
roast it for supper, and wandered a good way till I saw a pretty 
hermitage in an open plain like a ring, and going up to it, found 
the skeleton of a man. He lay on a couch in an inward room 
without any covering, and the bones were as clean and white as 
if they had come from the surgeon's hsmds. The pismires to be 
sure had eaten off the flesh. Who the man was, a paper lying 
on the table in a strong box informed me. It was called 

THB CASB OP JOHN ORTON. 

" I was twenty yearsold when Charles II. was restored, in 1660 ; 
and being master of large fortunes, and educated in an aversion 
to puritans and republican principles, went into all the licentious- 
ness and impieties, which overspread and corrupted this nation, 
when that profligate prince ascended the throne. I drank up 
to the excess of the times : I debauched every woman I could get 
within my power, by gold, treachery, or force ; maid, wife, and 
widow : I murdered sev«:al men in duels ; and blasphemed the 
God of heaven continually. The devil was my first and last toast ; 
and, in a club I belonged to, I proceeded to such scarce credible 
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wickedness^ as to perform the part of the priest in our infernal 
sodality, and aft^ using the words of consecration over the 
elements, gave the prophane bread and wine in the most horrible 
manner. I was the most abominable of mortals; Contrary 
to all the dictates and principles of wisdom, virtue, and honour 
I acted ; bound myself in bondage to Satan ; and Uved the most 
execrable slave to the vilest inclinations, and most heinous habits. 
Scratch was the name I had for the evil one, and upon all occasions 
I invoked him. The last words I said every night, after l3ring 
down, ¥rere ' Scratch, tuck me in.' 

"In this diabolical manner did I pass my life away till I was forty, 
and in twenty years time committed every evil that can dishonour 
human manners, and infest society. I was a disgrace to my 
species, and unworthy of the name of man. 

'*But as I went on in this manner, and gloried only in outdoing 
the greatest scelerates in impiety and debauchery, in being the 
chief instrument of Satan, and striving to bring every soul I 
got acquainted with, in subjection to the flesh and the devil ; 
maliciously committing all manner of sin ; and with greediness 
executing the suggestions of a defiled imagination, and the 
purposes of the most corrupt heart ; I was struck one night 
with the most excruciating torment of body ; and had, at the 
same time, such unspeakable horrors upon my mind, that I 
believe my condition resembled the state of the damned. The 
tortures all over my frame, were beyond the pains any rack 
could cause ; but were less afflicting than the panic fear that har- 
rowed my soul under a lively sense of eternal vengeance, for 
the crying enormities and impurities of my life. All my crimson 
crimes were held as in a mirror before me ; the most diabolical 
impieties against heaven, and the most shocking cruelties to 
men ; the numbers I had drank to death, and secured in the 
service of hell ; the men I had sent to the other world by combat 
at pistol and sword ; and the women I had ruined, not only in 
this life, but perhaps, for evermore ; the miseries I had brought 
upon famihes, and the manifold afiOictions I had been the author 
of for years after years, by oight and by day ; aU these offences 
I saw like the hand- writing on the wall, and in a horror and con- 
sternation of mind, that words cannot describe, lay a miserable 
spectacle for two nights and two days. Tormented, perplexed, 
and confounded, I rolled from side to side, and condemned 
myself and my folly in the most doleful complaints ; but dared 
not look up to a just judge and offended God. No slumber 
for this time did approach my eyes ; ^ but in agonies I shook 
with a frightful violence, and thought every moment, that the 
demons my fancy had in view, were going to force my miserable 
soul away to everlasting inflictions, in the most dismal cavern 
of hell. Spent, however, at last, I fell into a short sleep. I had 
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half an hour's rest, and in that slumber imagined, I heard a 
small voice say, ' As I live, saith the Lord, I have no pleasure 
in the death of the wicked ; but that the wicked turn from his 
way, and live : Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways ; for why 
will ye die, O house of Israel. Rend your heart, and not your 
garments, and turn unto the Lord your God : for he is gracious 
and merciful, slow to anger, and of great kindness, and repenteth 
him of the evil/ 

" Upon this I awaked, and found my pains were gone. To 
heaven I lifted my eyes, and as the tears poured down my face, 
cried out to God for mercy. " O God be merciful to me a sinner. 
Have mercy on me dust and sin, the vilest of all sinful creatures. 
To me belongs nothing but shame and confusion of face eternally. 
My portion should in justice be the lake of everlasting fire and 
brimstone. But O Lord God most mighty, O holy and most 
merciful Father, to thee belongeth infinite goodness and forgiveness. 
O remember not my sins and transgressions, my great and 
nimiberless provocations, and my trespasses that are grown up 
even unto heaven. Have mercy upon me, O God, after thy 
great goodness, and according to the multitude of thy mercies, 
do away mine ofiences. I have a hearty sense and detestation 
of all my abominations, and with a true contrition of heart, I 
repent of all my iniquities. Wash me, then, I beseech thee, 
O Father of mercies ; wash my polluted soul in the blood of the 
holy Jesus, and forgive me all my sins, as I offer up a troubled 
spirit, and a broken and contrite heart, which thou hast promised 
not to despise. And grant, O Ix)rd God, my Father, that I may 
from this hour, by the guidance and direction of thy sanctif3ring 
spirit, bid a final adieu to all ungodliness and iniquity ; and 
consecrate myself entirely to thee, to serve thee witii humility, 
love and devotion, and for the remainder of my life, give thee 
the sacrifices of righteousness, through Jesus Christ our Lord.' 

" When I had tiius implored the mercy of the Almighty, in 
a torrent of tears, with strong cryings, I found my heart quite 
easy, and my mind so filled with delights and comforts, that I 
cannot describe the strange happiness of my condition : but how 
to secure this felicity was the question. I was afraid of the world, 
and trembled when I thought of its temptations : beside, the great 
wickedness of my past life made it necessary that I should live 
in an extraordinary state of penitence, and by great mortification 
and piety, make what amends I could for sinning against heaven 
in the most atrocious manner ; and wilfully for a long series of 
years, breaking every law of the just and holy governor of the 
world. A change of mind, and common piety, were not enough 
for such a wretch as I had been. I was unworthy of the innocent 
comforts of life. I ought to breathe in sighs, and speak in groans« 
I resolved then to be a reform indeed, and in this part of Stane- 
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more mountains, which I was well acquainted with, spend the 
remainder of my days, in the labours of a penitential piety. 

" As I had no relations living, I sold what estates I had left, 
and gave almost the whole money among the poor. With the 
little I kept, I bought what necessary tlungs I should want in 
my solitude ; and with tools and seeds, some clothes and linen, 
a few books, and other little matters, retired to this spot in the 
year 168 1. I^had some working men from the next village, 
to build me the little hut I live in ; to sow my garden with every 
vegetable, and put some fruit-trees in the ground ; to cut me a 
pile of firing from the woody hills ; and make my place as con- 
venient as my intended life could require. All this was soon done, 
and then I was left alone ; in the possession of everything I 
had a wish for in this world. It is now twenty years since my 
arrival here, and in all the time, I have not had one sick or dismal 
hour. My garden and my cottage employ me in agreeable 
labours, to furnish my table with roots and fruits ; which is 
what I mostly live on ; having nothing more but goat's milk, 
and now and then a sea-biscuit ; my drink being water, and some- 
times a cup of meath of my own making. 

'* When I am weary of working, I sit down to study my B ible, 
and in that most perfect treasure of saving knowledge, I find such 
joy and satisfaction as make my life a scene of heavehly happiness, 
and charm me into raptures the nearer I approach to the hour of 
my dissolution. That will be a blessed hour. By the amazing 
mercy of God, vouchsafed through the Lord Jesus, my crimson 
sins are pardoned ; and when the voice of the Son of God, the 
thunder of the dr^tdful trumpet will awake all the dead, I shall 
have my part in the first resurrection, and ascend with the blessed 
to the eternal mansions of the sky. Adored be thy goodness, 
most glorious Eternal. Inestimable is thy love in the redemption 
of sinners by the gospel, and the sacrifice of the holy Jesus 1 

" Fellow mortal, whoever thou art, into whose hands this 
paper cometh, take my advice, and remember thy latter end. 
If, like me, thou hast been betrayed by the demons into great 
impieties and presumptuous sins, and hast been persuaded to 
abdicate heaven, and its eternal hopes, in exchange for illicit 
gratifications of every kind, and the pleasures of this world 
then, like me, repent, and in tears and mortification, implore 
the mercy of heaven. Turn to the everlasting Father of mercies, 
and the God of all comforts, after his own manner, with humility, 
sorrow, and resolutions of amendment, and in the name of Lord 
Jesus Christ, implore his compassion and forgiveness, and he will 
repent and turn unto thee. He will wash you in the blood of 
Jesus, and make you whiter than snow. When he sees the sinner 
a great way off in tears, fasting, and prayer, he will run unto 
him, and islL upon his neck and kiss him. You will become 
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the beloved of the Father, and be reinstated in the favour of the 
greatest and most glorious of immortal beings. He ^vill bless you 
here with that peace that passeth all understanding. He will bkss 
you for ever hereafter with glory and honour in the kingdom he 
has prepared for the benevolent, the pure, and the honest. But 
if you continue to offend your Creator, and violate the laws of 
the God of heaven, then will you Uve exposed to judgments in 
this world, and most certainly will depart in confusion and misery. 
The demons you obeyed will gather round the pale, the guilty, 
the afibighted ghost of you, eager to involve your wretched spirit 
in their own horrors, and will drag it to their dismal regions. 
And when all the monuments of human power, wealth and pride, 
shall be overtiirown ; the earth itself be in a blaze, and the 
sea turned into vapours, at the descent of the Son of God, to 
judge the vast congregation of the sons of men, the amazing 
assembly of mortals, unheard of generations raised from the 
grave to have all their actions tried ; every condition ever- 
lastingly determined ; then will you be placed in that divi- 
sion wluch wUl call upon the rocl^ to hide them, and the hiUs 
to cover tiliem from the face of the Judge ; but in vain attempt 
to secret themselves from an infinite eye, and an Almighty 
power. Then will the terrors of the gospel stand in full force 
against thee, and in the dreadful sentence pronounced against 
the guilty you must share — Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire. O dreadful doom 1 what a tremendous day to 
sinners ! and to see the righteous acquitted, and before your eyes 
ascend in triumph and splendour into the mansions of glory, 
to Uve the happy favourities of God and Christ for never-ending 
ages ; while you are driven forward to the infernal prison, and 
shut up in tiie habitations of eternal darkness and torments, 
the very thought of it, if you will think seriously of it, is enough 
to curdle the blood, and wither in a moment every unlawful 
joy that sin can pcoduce in bloom and glory. The despair, the 
sighs, the groans, the doleful shrieks, when the wicked are driven 
off to the r^ions of blackness and darkness for ever, are in- 
expressible. Think then. Think in time, my fellow mortal 
and -prdBt by the blood of a Saviour. Study his gospel. Hear 
his ministers. Regard the alarms of conscience, and submit to 
the influence of the holy Spirit. 

And if you are not that monster of ioiquity I once was, before 
I obtained the divine mercy, by a timely and severe repentance, 
yet, as in heaven so in hell, there are many mansions, and if you 
do not work out your salvation according to the terms of the 
gospel, and make every law of Christ the rules of your behaviour ; 
if you do not act continually as related to Gpd, to each other, 
and to another world, and seek first the kingdom of God, and the 
righteousness thereof, you wUl utterly disqualify yourself for the 
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rewards and happiness of heaven, though your conduct may be 
far from meriting the most dreadful inflictions in another world. 
The gains of unrighteousness, or meddling with any forbidden 
fruit, is a violation of the laws of God that must ruin you for ever ; 
though the punishment for so doing cannot be equal to the tor- 
ments prepared for the t3rrant and oppressor, the murderer, 
the adulterer, the drunkard, and offenders in the highest crimes. 
We must cease to do evil, and learn to do well, in order to be 
saved. Not according to promises and prayers at last, not 
according to legacies to be paid to the poor when we are dead, 
shaU we be judged ; but, as we have rectified the judgment 
and the will, made virtue the governor of the heart, and in all 
things sought God's glory, not our own. This do, and you will 
live. 

•• John Orton." 
May I, 1701. 

This extraordinary paper surprised me very greatly, and when 
from reading it, I turned my eyes to the bones of John Orton, I 
could not help breaking out in the following reflection. And is 
this the once lively, gallant, drinking Jack Orton, who thought 
for forty years that he was made for no higher end than to gratify 
every appetite, and pass away time in a continual circle of vanity 
and pleasure 1 Poor skeleton, what a miserable spectacle art 
thou ! Not the least remain of activity and joy, of that spright- 
liness and levity of mind, that jocund humour and frolic, which 
rendered thee the delight of the wild societies of thy youthful 
time : grim, stiff, and horrid, is the appearance now ; vain mirth 
and luxury, licentious pla3rs and sports, can have no connection 
with these dry bones. 

O Death, what a change dost thou make 1 The bulk of man- 
kind are averse to serious thought, and hearken to the passions 
more than to the dictates of reason and religion : to laLl time, 
and banish reflection, they indulge in a round of dissipations, 
and revel in the freedom of vicious excesses : their attention is 
engrossed by spectacle and entertainments, and fixed to fc^es 
and trifles ; giddy and unthinking, loose and voluptuous, they 
spend their precious hours in the gay scenes of diversions, pomp 
and luxury ; and as if the grave and a judgment to come, were a 
romance of former times, or things from which they are secured, 
never think of these important and momentous subjects ; with 
minds bewitched by exorbitant pleasure, and faculties enervated 
and broken by idle mirth and vanity, they pass their every day 
away without'any of that consideration which becomes reasonable 
beings, and creatures designed for a state of immortality : but 
at last, you appear, and in a moment turn delight and admira- 
tion, into aversion and horror : strength, wealth, and charms, 
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you instantly reduce to weakness, poverty, and deformity, in 
the first place ; and then, to a skeleton like the bones before me. 

Nor is this the worst of the great revolution. When death 
approaches, the amusements of sense immediately fail, and past 
transactions in every circumstance of aggravation, crowd into 
the mind : conscience reproaches loudly, the heart condemns, 
and the sick tremble at the apprehensions of a vengeance they 
laughed at in the days of diversion, and the midnight hours of 
the ball : as they come near the black valley, they see the reaUties 
of a future state ; and agonies convulse their souls : terrors till 
then unknown enter their breasts ; and, in anxieties that are 
incapable of being uttered, and expectations the most torturing, 
on a review of Ufe, they pass from the plains of time into the 
ocean of eternity. Here Ues the frame, like the dry bones before 
me ; but, the soul is gone to the sessions of righteousness ; and 
perhaps, the dreadful sentence of the divine justice is pronounced 
on it. This is a tremendous affair, that calls for timely and 
serious consideration. Eternity 1 Eternal misery ! They that 
have done evil, to come forth unto the resurrection of damna- 
tion. 

I will take thy advice then, thou glorious penitent, John 
Orton ; and since it is in my power to come forth unto the 
resurrection of life, and obtain immortality, honour, and glory, 
with the righteous, in the kingdom of their father, I will open the 
reforming gospel night and morning, and by its heavenly direc- 
tions regulate my conduct. I am determined to make a wise 
and serious preparation for death and judgment. To the best 
of my power, I will provide for that day, when the prayers and 
charities of the righteous will be brought forth as their memorials 
before the tribunal of Jesus Christ. 

This is the thing to be minded. The brightest scenes of 
wordly prosperity, and grandeur, are contemptible, when they 
do not accord with virtue and piety. Death, in a few years, 
blends the prince and the meanest subject, the conqueror and 
the slave, the statesman, the warrior and the most insignificant 
in one promiscuous ruin ; and the schemes, the competitions, 
»and the interests, which have engaged the chief attention of the 
world, are brought to nothing, and appear, too often, ridiculous : 
but righteousness is unchangeably glorious, and in the universal 
ruin, receives no detriment : when aU human power and policy 
will be extinct : concealed piety and persecuted virtue, will 
again appear, and be owned as his by the Lord of Hosts, in that 
day when he maketh up his jewels. 

I will love thee therefore, O Lord my strength ; yea, I will 
love thee : and it shall ever be my heart's desire, that my soul 
may behold by faith in itself, as in a glass, the glory of the Lord, 
able and ready to change it into the same image from glory to 
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glory, reflected upon, and conveyed to it by the Spirit of the 
Lord. May my portion here be tiiis blessed transforming union, 
that I may be made partaker of the divine nature, by impressions 
from it.*^ I shall then have all I wish, and all I want. With a 
settled indifierence I shall then look upon the highest advantages 
of this world. I shall have nothing to hope or to fear. The will 
of God will be to me unmixed feUcity. 

Such was the soliloquy I spoke, as I gazed on the skeleton of 
John Orton ; and just as I had ended, the boys brought in the 
wild turkey, which they had very ingeniously roasted, and with 

* Th« ejiptwi ioD, '* partalMr of the divine nature by imne8Bk»s from it/' may, periiapt, 
be thon^t by acme xeaden, to approadi to vision ; ana to oontradUct my own opinion 
befoce delivered, in lelatioo to this subject : iet me observe then, tliat by impression, 1 here 
mean no more, tlian bri^t beams of light cast upon the sool by the present Deity ; as he 
sits all power, all knoimdge, in the heart, and mvpnwn sudi rays of wisdom to the pious 
petitioner, as axe sufficient to procure a lasting sense of spiritual heavenly things. God is 
not only m heaven. He dweDeth indeed in the heaven of heavens after the moat glorious 
maaner, as the High and Lofty One, and by some splendid appearance, manifests a presence 
to the senses of the blessed spirits * ; but as he is an infinite Spirit, diffiwed throu^ all things 
fUllng as well as containing theuL seeing and knowing all, even tne most secret things ; for, 
His eyes^ to speak after a popular manner, are ten thousand times brighter than the sun, 
beholding aU the ways of men and considering the most secret paths ; knowing all things 
ere ever mey were created, and looking upon aU things after they were perfected : it follows, 
that since nothing can exclude the presence of this infinite Spirit ; tocn, in Him we live, 
move, and have our being : He is not far from any of us ; but althouch he is above all, yet 
he is throucfa all, and in us all ; within mm, as well as without us ; and therefore, in the hearta 
of the faithful, ii* m««» iMi<vMiaLuwiH, mm aw it«t«M>n«<i^ ti|»^iu>»*^|ai pipwi Ught, ready to enlighten 

and enliven them, and to shed forth the bri^t beams of his kive upon them. I imagine this 
illustrates the thing. To me it seems reason. 

* As to the ezpresakm just now used, to wit, that this infinite Spirit manifests himself 
to the senses of his blessed subjects — ^It may be asked how this can be — can the eye behold 
what is faifinite and hivisible ? 

The answer is this, that although God's essence be invisible, yet there is a ejiory, the train 
and attendance of his essence, wldch exhibits a bodily and sensible vision of GooL Hedecketh 
himsdi with li^t as with a garment. This is the dwelling of his essence. He dwelleth 
in light that is unapproadiable. 

We must dinHngiiisti then between the essential and the majestatic presence of God. The 
majestatic preeence is the discovery of his essential presence in a determinate place by a 
magnificent luminous appearance ; and this the apostle calls the excellent glory, nMfoto- 
prions dostis. This dory appeared on Mount Sinai six days together. It rested and dwelt 
In the sanctuary. Itfilled the house. Moses saw its back parts, that is, a small measure and 
scantling of it, in pcoportion to the weakness of his mortal eyes : but, in the other world, 
when mortals shall have put on immortality, and our bodies shall be invested with the new 
powers of sfiirituality and incocruption, thai face to face, we shall be able to see the whcAb 
hotre of divine Majesty, as famOiarly as one man behddeth the face of another.* 

Then are two ways men, as an excellent man observes, of seeing God, to wit, by intelligence, 
and, in some manner, by sense : but we must not imagine that these two make up the beatific 
vision. There is a cause of more inu>crtanoe to beatitude. The sight and contemplation 
of the divine glories is our act ; but the act of God is the conununication of them. This 
makes the saints perfectly blessed. By the communlration of the divine glodes, we come to 
be, not bare qwctatorsu but, tft tar icoirerei ^va-«o«, partakers of the divine nature. 

Ai we are more obliged, says the writer I have mentioned to the sun, yrbo is the cheer 
and vigour of nature, and the very life of aU animal and vegetable beings : for his influences 
than lor his sif^t, so are the heavenly inhabitants much more obliced to God for their recep- 
tions from him as the fountain of life and wisdom, than for the sight and contemplation of 
him as the subject of perfection. This illustrates the matter, and we may say. there (m a 
thud way of sedng God, to wit, fai the enjosnment of him ; the beamings 01 his favour, and 
the effusions of his love, passing throu^ the whole man, and prodiKing an intimate sensation 
of him both in body and soul, and fillmg both with an unconosivable and endless delectation. 
This is seeing God as he is. 

* As grateful Objects of sense make up a great part of human delectation ; may we not 
suppose, that this ^ory of God, aooommodated to our senses, will produce a more ravishing 
and transcendent duipbt, than all the objects fai nature are capable of producing. 
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some of Mrs. Burcot's fine ale and bread, I had an excellent 
supper. The bones of the penitent Orton I removed to a hole 
I had ordered my lad to dig for them ; the skull excepted, wluch 
I kept, and still keep on my table, for a memento mori ; and that 
I may never forget the good lesson, which the percipient who once 
resided in it, had given. It is often the subject of my meditation. 
When I am alone of an evening, in my closet, which is often my 
case, I have the skull of John Orton before me, and as I smoke a 
philosophic pipe, with my eyes fastened on it, I leam more from 
the solemn object, than I could from the most philosophical 
and laboured speculations. What a wild and hot head once 
how cold and still now ; poor skull, I say : and what was the 
end of all thy daring frotics and gambols — thy licentiousness 
and impiety ? — A severe and bitter repentance. In piety and 
goodness John Orton found at last that happiness the world 
could not give him. There is no real felicity for man, but in 
reforming all his errors and vices, and entering upon a strict 
and constant course of virtue. This only makes Uf e comfortable ; 
renders death serene and peaceful ; and secures eternal joy and 
blessedness hereafter. Such are the lessons I extract from the 
skull of John Orton. 

When I had supped, I went about, to see what things Orton 
had left behind hhn in his Uttle cottage, and I found a field bed- 
stead large enough for two, with a mattrass, silk blankets, quilt, 
and cotton curtains ; two oak stools, and a strong square table 
of the same wood. An oak settee, on which h^ bones lay ; 
a silver lamp to bum oil in ; a tinder-box and matches ; a case 
of razors, six handsome knives and forks in a case ; half a dozen 
china plates, two china dishes ; and two pint mugs of the same 
ware ; half a dozen drinking-glasses, a large copper kettle, a 
brass skillet, two silver spoons, and a silver ladle ; in a chest 
were clothes and linen, shoes and stockings, and various useful 
matters; There were pens, ink, and paper in a writing-desk, 
and half a score guineas ; and on a shelf over it, a dozen good 
books ; three of which were, a large English Bible, Thomas d 
Kempis and Sir Walter Raleigh's History of the World : under 
the shdf hung a plain gold watch, and a large ring sun-dial. In 
a dark closet, I found a box of sea-biscuits, many flasks of oil 
for eating, and jars of it for the lamp ; honey, salt and vinegar ; 
four dozen of quart bottles of meath, and two stone bottles, 
that held three gallons each, full of brandy : this I suppose was 
against the days of weakness or sickness. He had not used a pint 
of this hquor. 

Having found these things within doors, I proceeded from 
the house to the garden, which lay at a small distance from the 
little thatched mansion, and contained about four acres ; it had 
been very beautifully laid out, and filled with the best fruit-trees, 
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and all the vegetables : but it was nm to ruin and high weeds, 
and shewed that its owner had been long dead. I suppose he 
died soon after the date of his paper ; for, I observed, that many 
prior dates had been struck out ; and had he lived after the year 
1 701, he would, in all probaUhty, have razed that likewise, 
and set down 1702. Some sudden sickness must have seized 
him ; and perhaps, when he found himself sinking, he laid himself 
out naked on the wooden couch where I found his skeleton. 
I can no otherwise account for his having no kind of covering over 
him. As to his bones being so dean, that to be sure was performed 
by the ants. I took notice of many nests here of the larger ants, 
in holes under the roots of great trees. 

That the pismires are the best preparers of a skeleton is not 
only certain from the account the missionaries give of the coming 
on of the ants in Pegu ; when in one night's time, the vast swarms 
of them that approach, reduce every human creature they can 
fasten on to clean bones ; which makes the people set fire to 
their habitations, when they have notice given them by a kind 
of small monkey they keep for the purpose of the motion of this 
terrible enemy ; but it is plain from what I have often experi- 
mented. 

When I want to make a skeleton of any small animal, I put 
the dead creature in a box with holes in it among the ants, in 
their habitations, or nests, or in such parts of the house as a 
whole tribe will often maich to, through several rooms, in one 
track or certain road, to eat sugar or sweetmeats they have dis- 
covered, and then in two or three days, they will perform, what 
the finest knife cannot execute. The big ants which are larger 
than a common house fly, and are seldom less than six thousand 
in a nest, will clear the bones of a rat in half a night's time. 

There was a pretty httle wooden summer-house in the centre 
of the garden, and in it had been in pots some curious plants and 
flowers. Here were various tools, and many instruments of 
gardening. It appeared from them, and the great variety of 
things in the ground, that Orton must have used himself to hard 
labour, and found great pleasure in his improvements and pro- 
ductions. There was a deal of art and ingenuity to be traced 
in the wild wilderness the garden was grown into. It was plain 
from a book, called The Carthusian Gardener, which lay on a 
taUe in the summer-house, that he had made that business his 
study. Round this summer-house were the remains of many 
hives on benches, but the bees were all gone, and the stock 
ruined. 

All these things, and the place, set me a thinking, and soon 
suggested to my fancy, that in my condition, I could not do better 
than succeed Orton on the premises : but, without turning hermit. 
Here is, I said, a pretty smaU thatched mansion, that might eaaly 
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be enlarged, if more rooms were wanting ; and a garden, which 
labour would soon restore to its usefulness and beauty, and 
make it produce the best vegetables in plenty. Here is fish in 
the waters, fowl of every kind, and deer on the mountains. Here 
are goats in great hercte, for milk, for kids, and when cut, for 
excellent venison. Here is the finest water, and by getting 
bees, as Orton had, meath may be made that vdll be equal to the 
best foreign wine. As to the situation, it is most delightful. 
Nothing can be more charming than these shores and breaking 
waters, the rocky precipices and the woody hills, which surround 
this little region. What then should hinder but that I here sit 
down, and put an end to my adventures ; as the few things that 
are wanting may be had at the next town, and a stock for years 
be in a few days secured ? The man I am looking for may never 
be found ; and if I should meet with him, his circumstances and 
temper may be changed : then, as to the world, I know not how 
to deal in any kind of business ; and to live on the small fortune 
in my possession, must reduce me to poverty very soon. Here 
then it is good for me to reside, and make myself as happy as 
I can, if it be not in my power to be as happy as I would. I 
have two lads vdih me, who are active, useful young men, willing 
to work, and pleased to stay wherever I am ; and if I can com- 
mence a matrimonial relation with some sensible, good-humoured, 
dear delightful girl of the mountains, and persuade her to be 
the cheerful partner of my still Ufe, nature and reason will create 
the highest scenes of feUcity, and we shall live as it were in the 
suburt^ of heaven. My lads too may pick up among the hills, 
upon scripture principles, two bouncing females : and a state will 
in a little time be formed. This is fine. For once in my life 
I am fortunate. And suppose this partner I want in my sohtude 
could be Miss Melmoth, one of the wisest and most discreet of 
women ; a thinking bloom, and good-humour itself in a human 
figure ; then, indeed I must be happy in this silent, romantic 
station. This spot of earth would ^en have all the felicities. 
Resolved. ' Conclusum est contra Manicheos,* said the great 
St Austin, and with a thump of his fist, he cracked the table. 
Thus was my head employed, while I smoked a pipe after supper, 
and I determined to return to Orton's mansion, after I had found 
a way out of Stanemore ; but the previous question was, how I 
should get out of the place I was in, without going back, as there 
appeared no passage onwards. I tried every angle the next 
morning, to no purpose, and in vain attempted some hills that 
were too steep for the horses. Down then I went again to the 
bottom of the black and narrow glen afore-mentioned, and with 
light observed the rumbling deep river. It appeared more 
fnghtful than the first time I saw it and there was no venturing 
into it. This tronbled me not a Uttle, as the water was not above 
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eight yards broad, and there was an ascending glen on the other 
side of it, that appeared to rise into a fine woody country. It 
was not half the length of that we had descended, nor near so 
steep ; it began to widen at the distance of a hundred yards from 
the water, so as to show, at the summit, a fine plain encompassed 
with a sweep of forest. We could see the sun shining there. 
The view in contrast was quite charming. 

For some time I stood in this perplexed condition by the water 
side, and could not tell what to do, when one of the lads came 
running to me, to let me know, that as he carefully examined the 
sides of the glen we came down, he discovered to the left, about 
fourscore yards above the river, a pass wide enough for one horse 
to go through, and he beheved it was a way out. This was 
reviving news, and upon going into it, I found that it went 
straight on among the mountains, Uke a rent, or open crack, for 
three hundred yards, and then turned to the left for about fifty 
more, when it winded a httle, and began to extend wider and 
wider every yard, till it brought us by several turnings to the 
beginning of a fine valley, where we again found the river we had 
seen in l£e bottom of the deep glen, and perceived that it ended 
in a great water, and went ofi in some subterranean way. The 
mountains were almost close to this fine water, on either hand, 
for near half a mile, and made a delightful rural scene. We could 
see the river, as we looked up it, come tumbUng on for a great 
way between the steep rocky precipices ; and the broad bright 
lake it formed between vast frowning mountains, with wood 
and lawns in it, at the end of the vale, were altogether a view 
most charming. This made me more highly value Orton Lodge. 

There is a cave there likewise, that adds great beauty to tiie 
place, and in charms and wonders, exceeds the grot of Tunis, a 
few miles east of Carthage, directly under Cape Bonn, formerly 
called the promontory of Mercury, where ^neas sheltered after 
the storm ; ^ and St. Donat's Cave f in Glamorganshire, which 

* Dr. Shaw, in his Travdt, shews that the cave near Cape Bonn was the grot which Virgil 
describeft ia the f oUowiog maaner : 

" Delessi JEnttidm, qom proKima litora. curm 
Contendunt petere, et Xyhim vertuntur ad ocat. 
Bst to seoeseu kmgD h)cu8: insula portnm 
Bfficit objectu latenim, ^uibus omnis ab alto 
Frangitur inque sinus scindit sese unda reductoe. 



t St. Donaf 8 Cave, by the vulgar called Reynard's Church, in Glamorganshire is 00 
hundred and sixty feet in length, the breadth forty-three, and the height thirty^foor. Every 
mring tide fills it with water, and has smoothed It to pofection. At the upper end of it, 
tnere is a grand seat, arched into the stone, and near it a falling-spring of frtth water drops 
into a dstem it has made. The rushing tides have made good seats in the sides of the rooc, 
and from them you have a view of the channel, which is seven leagues. Bvery ship that 
sails to and from Bristol, is seen, and the mountains of Somersetshire bound tne prospect 
that way. The cliil over the cave is almost double the height of the grot, and to the very 
edge of the predi^oe, the cattle come to grate, to avoid the insects^ who will not approach 
the sea-breeses. The whole is a channlDg scene. 
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is much more beautilul than the African grot described in the 

first i£ii#ii. 

Hino ^tqqe htoe vatto r^«» fantaim minaatur 
In oflihiin loopiiU. Qaonnn nib wroo6 bita 
M/qpan, tata tflnt Tvm. vfM^ sohmi oocutcit 



DeiuiMr hoavatiqae atrum neiiHis Immiiiet nmbca; 
Firante aob adwia loopiiUt peodontllHii aatnm^ 
Intoa aiiiui dotoei, vivofoa aedilia map, 
Njn^pbanim dooras.** 

tlie muj Itojaaa ply thalr ihattar'd oais 
To nearest land, and make the LyUan ahocei. D 

TlM IVojans, weary'd with tbe stonna, exploce 

Hie nearest land, and xeaoh the Lybian ihore. P 

Within a long recess then lies a bay, 

An island shades it from tbe roOinf sea, 

And fonns a port secure for ships to ride, 

Broka hj tbe Jutting land on either side : 

In double streams the briny vaien glide. D 

Far in a deep reoees, hw jnttiag sidsa 

An isle projects, to brsak theraUing tidee 

And forms a port, where, curling from the eea 

The waves steal baok, and wina into a bay. P 

Betwlst two rows of rocks, a s]4vaa sosne 

Appesrs above, and groves lor ever green. O 

On either side, sublime in air, arise 

Two tow'ring rocks, wboee summits brave the ddes ; 

Low at their feet the sleepfag ocean lies : 

Crown'd with a gloomy shade of waving woods» 

Their awlul brows hang nodding o'er the floods. P 

A grot is focm'd beneath, witti mossy seats 

To rest the Nereids, and eicfaide the heats : 

Down tiirou(|i the cramUee of the livina walls 

the crystal streams desosad in mwm'iiiig falls. O 

Oppos'd to these, a secret notto stands. 

The haunt of Nereids, ftram^ bv nature's hands ; 

Where poUsh'd seats appear of Uvhig stone. 

And liinpid rills, that tmkle as they run. P 

There lies a harbour far withki the land, 

Commodknia iocm'd by an opposing isle : 

Which breaking as a mound tbe furious waves, 

They run divided, calmer then unite. 

On each side rocks, and two with steepy height 

Aspiring touch the clouds, safe at whose feet 

The waters far and near padfic sleep. 

Distant from these a sylvan scene, beyond. 

To bound the proepects. woods with horrent shade. 

Opening to view, beneatn the hanging rocks 

A cave; within, a fountain pure; and seats 

Form'd from tha living stone ; the oool reoees 

Of nymphs. S 

Thia grot withki a mountain overxebaded with treea, and lykig open to the sea, with a cliff 
on eadi side and not far from Carthage, answers so wen to the Nympharumdomus of VbiA* 
that I think we need not doubt of fia being the cave hito which tbe gallant Aneas led the 
pacious queen : but that it ever was a quarry, and that oOlacs were made by the workmen to 
support the roof, as Dr. Shaw says, does not seem to be the case. The mhole grot, whkh 
goes ki thirty^iz fathoms under the bill, its archea, and pillars were undoubtedly by the 
band of nature ; like many others I have seen. So it appeared ^o me. I could not see the 
least sign of a labouring hand in this cave. 

^ The kingdom of Tunis in the west of Barbary in Afric, was onoe the celebrated republic 
of Carthage. The city of Carthage was about four miles from the spot the city of Tunbaow 
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The cave in Stanemore is in the bottom of a perpendicular 
mountain of a vast height, the east side of the lake and four yards 
from the shore. The entrance is a grand sweep, high and broad 
as the gr(A, that is, in breadth fifty two feet, in height fifty nine. 
It is an huidred and forty seven feet long. The stone of it is 
extremely \>eautiful ; of a yellow and reddish ccdour, bright and 
glittering, aad beautifully variegated with arched and undulated 
veins of variDus tinges. I broke off a piece of it, and found it a 
congeries of plates of spar, stained with a fine mixture of colours. 
It is a speciesof the alabaster, called M armor Onychites, on account 
of its tabulated sones, resembhng those of the onyx, and is very 
little inferior to the Egyptian alabaster. This Stanemore stone 
is far beyond the Cornish and Derbyshire alabaster. The caverns 
there are but encrusted with a sparry substance, as I have found 
upon various examinations ; and, as is evident to every eye that 
sees the workmui making the elegant vases and chimney-columns 
we have of the ilabaster of those counties ; whereas in Stanemore 
this alabaster tonsists of strata of sparry substance, though 
somewhat coarser thsji this kind of .Egyptian stone. 

The top of the cave is a bold arch, finished beyond all that art 
could do, and tke floor as smooth as it is possible to make the 
stone. At the iar end of the grot, there are a dozen rows of 
seats like benche^^ that rise one above another. The uppermost 
will hold but two people, on each of the others a dosen may 
sit with ease ; theyjnake the place look as if it was the assembly 
room, or council chamber of the water-n3nnphs. There was no 
water dropping from the roof of this cave ; but in a thousand 
places, where moss had agreeably covered the waUs, it crept 
through the sides, and formed streams that ran softiy over the 
ground, and had worn it smooth. It brought to my remembrance 
some very poetical lines in Lucretius : — 

" Noctivagi sylirestria templa tenebant 
Nympharum, qoibus exibant humore floente 
Lubnca, proluvie Larga lavere humida saza, 
Humjda Saxa 8u|er vkidi stiUantta musoo 
£t partim plam scatere atque enunpem campo." 

** And then by nigkt they took their rest in caves. 
Where little streami roll on with silent waves ; 
They bubble throu^ the stones, and softly creep. 
As tearful to disturb the nymphs that sleep. 
The moss spread o*et the marDles, seems to weep." 

This was exactiy the case of the water in this fine cave. In 

stands on. Many ruins of it are stUl remaining. This glorious oitjN was twenty^tfane miles 
round, and buflt near an hundred years before Home, was taken and utterly raaed by voung 
Afrkanna, that ia, Scipio /BmiUanns, beicxe ChiiBt X46 yean. It had dinuted witn kobm 
ior the empire d the world, lor the tpaoe of xx& yean. The moat beautiful village in the 
world, caDed M aru, now stands in the western pent of ancient Cartilage, and from thence 
it is a tea walk to Dido's Cave under Caps-Bonn. 
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the lowest harmony, it gently fell over the slanting floor, and as 
Oldham has it — 

" Away the streams did with such softness creep. 
As 'twere by their own murmurs luUM asleep 

Such was the delightful spot I at last discovered, when I 
thought I was come to the ne plus ultra, that is, had gone on till 
I coidd go no further ; and now seeing how my way by, I departed 
from Orton Lodge betimes the next morning, June 19th, leaving 
my lad O'Fin to keep possession of the place lill J returned, and 
with the other boy went through the lawns in the wood I have 
mentioned at the end of the vale. This brought me to a range of 
mountains most frightful to behold, and to the top of them, with 
great toil, we made a shift to climb, and from thence descended 
through many perils to a bottom between the hills we had come 
down, and some mountains that stood at a small distance from 
them. This low ground trended north and north-west for an 
hour, and then turned north-east for three hours more, a very 
bad way ; stony and wet, and some stii! pieces of road : but the 
bottoms brought us at last into a large and spacious plain, that 
was surrounded with hills, whose tops and ades were covered 
with antient trees and lofty groves, and some mountains whose 
heads were above the clouds. Flowers. and clover, and other 
herbs, adorned the ground, and it was wateied with many never- 
drying streams. The plain seemed a vast amphitheatre, by 
nature formed ; and variety and disposition refreshed the eyes 
whatever way they turned. 

In the very centre of this ground, I found a house and gardens 
that charm^ me very much. The mansion had a rusticity and 
wildness in its aspect, beyond anything I had seen, and looked 
like a mass of materiaJs jumbled together without order or design. 
There was no appearance of rule in acy part, and where a kind 
of proportion was to be seen, it seemed as a start into truth, by 
the inadvertent head of blind chance. It was the most Gothic 
whimsical, four-fronted thing, without, that ever my eyes beheld ; 
and within, the most convenient, comfortable dwelling I have 
seen. 

This edifice, which looks more like a small Gothic cathedral, 
than a house, stands in the middle of large gardens, which are 
not only very fine, but uncommon, and different from all the 
gardens I have been in. There is no more rule observed in them, 
than in the house ; but the plantations of trees, and plots of 
flowers, the raised hills, the artificial vaUeys, the streams that 
water these vales, and the large pieces of water, and lakes, they 
have brought in and formed, are inexpressibly charming and 
fine. Wild and natural they seem, and are a beautiful imitation 
of the most beautiful scenes of nature. The wilderness, the 
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openings, the parterres, the gardens, the streams, the lakes, 
the cascades, the valleys, and the rising grounds, in the most 
various ^disposition, and as if art had Uttle, or no hand in the 
designs, have an admirable effect upon the eye. 

The passages from valley to valley, between the hills they have 
made, are not by formal straight walks, but by windings in 
various ways, which are decorated with little grotto's, and 
diversified in the manner of laying out the ground : the streams 
and canals sometimes serpent, and sometimes spread away. 
Rocks are artfully placed, seem to push the waters off, and on the 
banks are seeming wild productions of flowers. As the hills and 
risings are sprinUed with flowery trees, so are these banks with 
aU the sweets that grow. Small boats are on the running streams, 
and over them in many places, are winding bridges of ^v^ood, most 
ingeniously and finely made. These streams which they have 
^m the mountains, supply the larger pieces of water ; and in 
the largest of those lakes they had raised a rock, in liie most 
natural manner. On this is a summer-house of great beauty. 
It is the reverse of the mansion, and has every chsmn that pure 
architecture could give it. It is large enough for a small family. 

When I came up to this seat, which the owners of it call Ulubrae, 
some gentlemen, who were in the gardens, saw me, and saved me 
the trouble of asking admission, by inviting me in with the 
greatest civility ; but they seemed under a vast surprise at 
my arrival ; and much more so, when I gave them an account of 
the way I had travelled. It appeared aimost incredible. They 
had not a notion of such a journey. They told me I was in 
Yorkshire now, and had been so when I ascended the high 
mountains that are some miles behind the hills that surround 
their house ; but they did not imagine there was any travelling 
over those mountains, and the alps upon alps be3rond them, to 
Brugh under Stanemore. The way, they said, was very bad 
from their house to Eggleston, or Bowes, on account of hills, 
waters, and wet bottoms ; it was worse to travel northward to 
Bishoprick ; and scarce passable to the north-east to Cumberland. 
What then must it be to journey as I had done over the northern 
fells of Westmoreland, and the bad part of Yorkshire-Stanemore 
I had passed. 

"It was a terrible way," I repUed, "andwhatloftendespairedof 
coming through, even at the hazard of my Ufe. Frequently we 
were locked in by chains of precipices, and thought we should 
never find a pass : some of the mountains were so steep, that it 
was with the greatest difficulty we could lead the horses up and 
down them : and many rivers were so rapid and rocky at bottom, 
that we were often in danger of being lost ; beside, if fortune had 
not conducted us to the habitations of people we little expected 
to find, we might have perished for want of food, as my servant 
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could not bring from Brugh provisions sufficient for so long and 
uncertain a way. All these difficulties I saw very soon ; in less 
than a day's ride to the north from the Bell Inn on the southern 
edge of Stanemore ; a little lone pubUc-house, that lies half-way 
the turn-pike road, on the left hand, as the traveller goes from 
Bowes to Brugh, Penrith, and Carlisle ; but friendship and 
curiosity were too many for aU the obstacles in the way, and in 
hopes of finding a beloved friend, who lives somewhere towards 
the northern edge of Yorkshire or Westmoreland, or on the 
neighbouring con&nes of Bishoprick, or Cumberland ; and that I 
might see a part of England, which even the borderers on it are 
strangers to, and of which Camden had not an idea " ; ^ I went on, 
"and have had success thus far. The journey has been worth my 
pains. I have beheld the most dehghtful scenes, and met wilii 
very extraordinary things : and should I find my friend at last, 
my labours will be highly rewarded indeed." 

The gentlemen I was talking to, seemed to wonder very much 
at me and my discourse ; and as the rest of the society by this 
time came into the parlour, they introduced me to them, and then 
related what I had said. They all allowed it was very extra- 
ordinary, and requested I would oblige them with some particulars 
that occurred. I did so immediately, and told them, among 
other things, of my reception at Burcot Lodge, and of the skeleton 
of John Orton which I found in the cottage on the side of the 
woody hill. I let them know the goods and conveniences I saw 
there," and that I was so pleased with the beauties of the place, 
the little mansion, the once fine gardens, and the useful things 
on the premises, that I intended to return to it, and make it my 
summer retreat ; that I had left a man there to that purpose, 
who was at work in the garden, and expected to be back in a 
month's time, with such things as were wanting to make it an 
agreeable and comfortable littie country house. 

The philosophers wondered not a littie at what they heard. 
If they were surprised at seeing me as a traveller in such a place, 
they were much more astonished at my relation. They could not 
enough admire Mrs Burcot and Mrs Fletcher, llie history 
of the penitent Orton, they thought very strange. They told 
me they were glad I had a thought of making Orton Lodge a 
summer retreat, and hoped it would occasion my calling upon 
them many times ; that I should always be heartily welcome to 

* I have already obierved [p. X26I, that Camden, and every other describer of Bog- 
land, had not the least notion of Stanemore, that is, the north feUs ol Westmoreland 
tad the northern mountains of Richmoodshfae : and as to the people iHk> live on the borders 
Qi Stanemor^ I could not find so much as oae nun in Ridunood, Greta-bridfe. Bowes, and 
Bruah, that had been any length of way up the mountains. When I asked Railtom, the 
qoaier, a very knowing man, who keeps the George at Bowes,iri>atsort oi aooontrySta&e- 



BMvewas? He aotweied, '*It is, alter a few miles lidingmace wild and moontalny nan the 
highlands of Scotland, and fanpassable "; nay, my kuadkxd atBgglestoD,soiDe mOes within 
Staneniore, knsw oothmg of the moontains upon mountains that are far beyond his houM. 
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their honse, and might with less difficulty go backwards and 
forwards^ as their lodge was at my service, whenever I was pleased 
to do them the favour to call. This was civil, and I returned 
them the thanks they deserved. 

Here dinner was brought in, and with these gentleman I sat 
down to several excellent dishes. There was the best of every 
kind of meat and drink, and it was served up in the most elegant 
manner : their wine in particular was old and generous, and they 
gave it freely. We took a cheerful glass after dinner, and laughed 
a couple of hours away in a delightiul manner. They were quite 
polite, friendly and obliging ; and I soon found in conversing 
with them, that they were men of great reading, and greater 
abilities. Philosophy had not saddened their tempera. 
They were a^ lively, companions, as they were wise and learned 
men. 

These gentlemen are twenty in number, men of fortune, who 
bad agreed to Uve together, on the plan of a college described 
by Evelyn in his letter to the Hon. Robert Boyle ; but, with this 
d^erence, that they have no chaplain, may rise when they please, 
go and come as they think fit, and every one is not obliged to 
cultivate his garden. Every member la}^ down a hundred 
pounds on the first day of the year, and out of that fund they 
Uve, pay their servants, keep their horses, and purchase everjrthing 
the society requires. What is wanting at home, this stock 
produces, and is to be expended only at Ulubne, for everything 
necessary and comfortable, except raiment and horses. When 
they are abroad, it is at a plus-expence. 

I call these gentlemen philosophers, because exclusive of their 
good morsJs, they devote the principal part of their time to 
natural philosophy and mathematics, and had, when I first saw 
them, miade a great number of fine experiments and observations 
in the works of nature, though they had not been a society for 
more tha^ four years. They make records of everything extra- 
ordinary which comes within their cognizance, and raster every 
experiment and observation. I saw several fine thinigs in their 
transactions, and among them a most ingenious and new method 
of determining expeditiously the tangents of curve Unes ; which 
3rou know, mathematical r^uler, is a very prolix calculus, in the 
common way : and as the determination of the tangents of 
curves ia of the greatest use, because such determinations exhibit 
the quadratures of curvilinear spaces, an easy method in doing 
the thing, is a promotion of geometry in the best manner. The 
rule is this. 

Suppose B D E the curve, B C the abscissa » x, CD the 
ordinate » y, A B the tangent line » t, and the nature of the 
curve be such, that the greatest power of y ordinate be on one 
side of tbe equation ; then y* « — .;r* — « xy -^ xy y — a' +a • y 
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ax-\-ax X — a yy: but if the greatest power of y be wanting^ 
the terms must be put sO 




Then make a fraction and numerator ; the numerator, by 

taking all the terms, wherein the known quantity is, with all 

their signs ; and if the known quantity be of one dimension, to 

prefix unity, and of two, 2, if of three, 3, and you will have — 3 a> 

+2 a ay — 2aaX'\'axx — ayy: 

The fraction^ by assuming the terms wherein the absdssa x 
occurs, and retaining the signs^ and if the quantity at be of one 
dimension, to prefix unity, as above, etc., etc. ; and then it will 
be — ix^ — 2xxy+xyy — aax+2axx : then diminish each 
of these by x, and the denominator will be— 3 x x — 2 xy+y y — 
a a +2 ax 

This fraction is equal to A B, and therefore Ms » 

- Sa^ + 2aay-'2aax-^axX''ayy 
-3;r;r-2;ry + yy-aa + 2a;r 

In this easy way may the tangents of all geometrical curves 
be exhibited ; and I add, by the same method, if jrou are skilful^ 
may the tangents of infinite mechanical curves be determined. 
Many other fine things, in the mathematical way, I looked over 
in the journal of these gentlemen. I likewise saw them perform 
several extraordinary experiments. 

They make all tiie mathematical instruments they use, 
and have brought the microscope in particular, to greater per- 
fection tiian I have elsewhere seen it. They have them of aU 
kinds, of one and more hemisph^ules, and from the invented 
spherule of Cardinal de Medicis, not exceeding the smallest 
pearl placed in a tube, to the largest that can be used. They 
had improved the double reflecting microscope, much farther 
than Marshal's is by Culpeper and Scarlet, and made several 
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good alterations in the solar or camera obscura microscope ; 
and in the catoptric microscope, which is made on the modd 
of the Newtonian telescope. 

In one of their best doable reflecting optical instruments, I 
had a better view of the variety and true mixture of colours 
than ever I saw before. The origins and mixtures were finely 
visible. In a common green ribbon, the yellow, the Ught red 
and a blue, appeared distinct and very plain ; the lively green was 
a yellow and blue : in a sea green, more blue than y^ow : the 
ydUow was a light red and a pellucid white. AU the phoenomena 
of colours were here to be found out. 

In this instrument, the finest point of a needle appeared more 
blunt and unequal, and more like a broken nail, than I had 
before seen it. The finest edge of a razor was like the back of 
a dog, with the hair up. The finest paper, was great hairs, cavi- 
ties, and unevenness, and the smoothest plate of glass, was very 
rough, full of cracks, fissures and inequalities. Very diiSerent, in- 
deed, are the things finished by human art from the tilings finished 
by the hand of nature. The points, the edges, the polish, the 
angles, everything that nature produces, appear in the instru- 
ment in a poiection that astonishes the beholder. 

In the views I here took of the vegetable world, with my eye 
thus armed, I saw many extraordinary things I had never ob- 
served before. I took notice, in particular, that a sage leaf is 
covered with a kind of cobweb, in which swarms of littie active 
creatures, with terrible horns and piercing eyes are busily em- 
ployed : a mulbery leaf was an amazing flexus or network : we 
can see but nine ribs on the sigillum Solomonis ; whereas my 
armed eye perceived here seventy-four : in a nettie I observed 
its whole surface covered over with needles of the most perfect 
polish, every one of which had three points, points very different 
from our finest points, not flat, but to perfection sharp ; and 
that these needles rested on a base, which was a bag of a flexible 
substance, in form of a wild cucumber, and filled with a sharpy 
poisonous hquor : this is discharged at the extremity of every 
point of the needles that cover the surface of the nettle : from 
a hole visible in every point the poison is thrown out, and excites 
a sense of pain ; and a heat arises as the blood flows more copiously 
to the wounded part. By pressing with my finger the extremity 
of the prickles, the bag of poison fell ; and on taldng off my finger, 
it swelled again. What a piece of workmanship is here in a 
nettle 1 Wonderful are thy works, O Lord God Almighty I 

A leaf of sorrel in this microscope exhibited to my eye oblong, 
rough and straight atoms, sharp as needles, and from thence the 
tongue is twinged. In a bud cut away with a fine needle from 
a steeped seed of a French-bean, I saw the entire plant ; and in 
an almond so cut away, the perfect tree. Many other wonderful 
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things I observed of the vegetable kingdom, in the microscopes 
of these genHemen. 

As to the animal kingdom, my observations on it, in the 
optical instruments at Ulnbrae, were so many, that I could fill 
a volume with the things I saw : but, as I have little room or 
time to spare, I shall only mention two or three. In the double 
reflecting telescope, a louse and a flea vrere put ; which are crea- 
tures that hate each other as much as spiders do, and fight to 
death when they meet. The flea appeared first in the box, and 
as he was magnified very greatly, he looked like a locust without 
wings ; with a roundish body, that is obtuse at the end, and the 
breast covered with an armature of a triangular figure ; the 
head smallin proportion to its body, but the eyes large, red, and 
very fierce ; his six legs were long, robust and made lor leaping ; 
the antenna short, but firm and sharp ; its tail was scaly, and 
full of stings, and its mouth pointed into active pincers : his 
colour was a deep purple. 

The louse in white was next brought on, and had a well shaped, 
oblong indented body : his six legs were shcart, made for walking 
and running, and each of them armed at the extremity with two 
terrible claws : the head was large, and the eyes very small and 
black : its horns were short and jointed, and could be thrust 
forward with a spring. Its snout was pointed, and opened, 
contracted, and penetrated in a wonderful manner. 

The first that was brought on the stage was the flea, and to 
show us what an active one he was, he sprung and bounced at 
a strange rate : the velocity of his motions in leaping were 
astonishing ; and sometimes, he would tumble over and over 
in a wanton way : but the moment the louse appeared, he stood 
stock still, gathered himself up, and fixed his flashing eyes on his 
foe. The gallant louse did with a frown for some time behold 
lum, and then crouching down, began very softly to move towards 
him, when the flea gave a leap on his enemy, and with his danger- 
ous tail and pinching mouth began to battle with great fury ; 
but the louse soon made him quit his hold, by hurting him with 
his claws and wounding him with his sharp snout. This made 
the flea skip to the other side of the box, and they both kept at 
a distance for near a minute looking with great indignation at 
each other, and offering several times to advance. The louse 
did it at last in a race, and then the flea flew at him, which pro- 
duced a battle as terrible as ever was fought by two wild beasts. 
Every part of their bodies was in a most violent motion, and 
sometimes the flea was uppermost, but more frequently the louse. 
They did bite, and thrust, and claw one another most furiously, 
and the consequence of tlie dreadful engagement was, that the 
flea expired, and the louse remained victor in the box : but he 
was so much wounded, that he could scarce walk. Thi$ battle 
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was to me a very surprisixig things as each of them was magnified 
to the sue of two feet : but considering what specs or atoms of 
animated matter they were^ it was astonishing to reflection to 
behold the amazing mechanism of these two minute things^ 
which appeared in their exertions during the fray. It was still 
more strsmge to see the aversion these small creatures had to 
each other, the passions that worked in their Httle breasts, and 
the judgment they showed in their endeavours to destroy one 
anottier. It is indeed a wonderful afiair : nor was it the least 
part of admiration to see through the extraordinary transparencies 
of the louse, the violent circulation of the blood in its heart. 
This was as plain to my eye, as red Uquor forced by a pump in 
several experiments through circulating glass pipes. As to the 
dead flea it was opened, and by the camera obscura or solar 
microscope, which magnifies the picture of such a body as a flea, 
to eight feet ; * we saw the intestines distinguished and arranged 
in a manner that cannot be enough admired. It was full of 
eggs, and in every egg were many half-formed young ones. 

The water Aranea, or great water spider, was next put in, and 
made a wonderful appearance in his greatly magnified state. It 
is the largest of the spider kind, except the native of Apulia, 
called the Tarantula, and is furnished at the head with a hard 
black forceps which resembles that of the Apulian araneus : 
the colour of its oval body is a bluish black, and has a transverse 
line and two spots hollowed in it ; its eight legs are very long, the 
joints large, and the httle bones of the feet t^ve different articu- 
lations : it was armed with bristles like a boar, and had claws 
very black, not unlike an eagle : it had eight eyes and six of 
them were disposed in form of a half moon on the forehead ; the 
other two were on the crown of the forehead : one to the left, the 
other to the right. This disposition affords hght to the whole 
body, and as these eyes are well furnished with crystalline 
humours, they are sharp sighted beyond all creatures, and so 
nimbly hunt down flies : the mouth was full of teeth, and they 
looked like short thick hairs. 

^ Though the image of a flea oiay be marnHied to eight feet, by removfaig farther off tiie 
white paper aoreen, on which the picture of the object la thrown very beaotifiifly from the 
object poeited hi a singk poclMt microacope that ia natened to a tube to the aolar microccope, 

Ct the image or plotuie la more diatinct and csact, when not enlarged to more than three 
»t, 00 the oppotite aide of the darfceaed room. By the way, reader, the aolar mkroacope 
ia the moet entertajnhig of all the microaoopea, and by it without any aidii in drawing you 
may eeaily make an eiaot pietare of any animal or object you can put mto the faatened 
podmt mkroeoope. Ihe object ia so faitenady ittuminated by the aun beama ooQecied by 
a convex kna, that are thrown on it by a looUng-glaaa. that ita pkture is moet perfect 
and piafaily repnaented on the white acreen. You may have a mite, or one of the unper- 
oeptible animaJa of rotten wood, ao truly and gnatly mfffn^ft***^ ea eaaily to sketch oat the 
exact hnage of it hi all ita wonderful parte, with a pencil or pm: and hi Chis amusing worlc, 
and hi traatfetifag the objecte from dm aoto to the doubte reflecthig microeooM, the catoptric 
mk roacope^ and the mkroeoope lor opaqoa objecta, how uaefully and deliipitfuUy mi|^t • 
young man of fortune employ many hourt that are miaerably awmtered away or cooa n med 
i «— todlHkltdBilghto? 
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In opposition to this amphibious creature, which walks on the 
mud at the bottom of standing waters, as well as on the banks, 
the silvery-green bodied spider was put into the box, which is 
one of the class that lives in the woods, where it squats down on 
the branches of trees, and throws four of its legs forward, and 
four backward, extending thsm straight aloag the bow ; but the 
great water aranea, with his terrible weapon, the black forceps, 
in a minute destroyed it, and we took the dead body out, to put 
in its place the red and yellow spider, which is a larger and 
stronger kind ; this made a battle for two minutes, and hurt his 
foe ; but he could not stand it longer and he expired at the victor's 
feet. 

These things were a fine entertainment to me, as I had not 
before seen a solar, catoptric, or improved double-reflecting 
microscope. I had now a nearer view of the skilful works of 
the supreme Artificer. With admiration I beheld the magnified 
objects, the wonderful arrangement of the intestines of the flea, 
the motion and ebullition of the blood of a louse, the various 
spiders, their forms, so astonishingly framed, the gnat, that 
dephant in so small a miniature, the amazing form of the ant, 
the astonishing claws and beautiful wings of a fly ; the bones, 
nerves, arteries, veins, and moving blood in this very minute 
animal ; the wonderful bee, its claws, its colours, and distinct 
rows of teeth, with which it sips the flowers, and canies the honey 
home in its stomach, but brings the wax externally on its thighs, 
and a thousand ol^er things which manifest a Creator. In 
every object I viewed in tibe optical instruments, my eyes 
beheld one wise being and supreme cause of all things. Every 
insect, herb, and spire of grass, declare eternal power and god- 
head. Not only the speech and language of the heavens, but of 
all the works and parts of nature is gone out into all the earth : 
and to the ends of the world ; loudly proclaiming, that thou, O 
God, art Ix>rd alone : Thou hast made heaven, the heaven of 
heavens, and all their hosts ; the earth, and all things that are 
therein ; therefore be thou our Lord God for ever and ever. 

The library belonging to these gentlemen is a very fine one, 
and contains many thousand volumes ; but is much more valu- 
able for the intrinsic merit, than the number of the books : and 
as to ancient manuscripts, there is a large store of great value : 
they had likewise many other curious monuments of antiquity ; 
statues, paintings, medals, and coins, silver, gold, and brass; 
To describe those fine things would require a volume. Among 
the books, I saw the editions of the old authors, by the famous 
printers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; editions greatly 
prized and sought after by most of the learned ; but these gentle- 
men did not value them so much as the editions of the classics, 
that have been published within this last century ; especially the 
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quarto editions done in Holland. They showed me many errors 
in the Greek authors by the Stephens' ; and as to Plantin, exclu- 
sive of his neghgence, in several places, his Italic character they 
thought far inferior to the Roman in respect of beauty. AH this 
was true, and it is most certain that the best corrected book are 
the best editions of the classics. They are the best helps for our 
understanding them. There is no reason then for laying out so 
much money for the old editions, when in reality the modem ones 
are better. 

One of the books in this Hbrary, which I chanced to take into 
my hand was the famous Vindicias contra Tyrannos, which came 
out in Latin and French in 1579, under the name of Stephanus 
Junius Brutus, and is " A Defence of Liberty against Tyrants." 
This treatise proves, in the first place, that subjects are not bound 
to obey princes, if they command that whiclf is against the law 
of God ; as the worship of a consecrated wafer, and the theology 
of St. Athanasius, marianolatry, the demonolatry, and all the 
diabolism of popery. Secondly, That it is lawful to resist a 
prince, who Uke James II. endeavours to ruin the true church, 
and makes the superstition of Rome the religion of the land. 
Thirdly, That it is lawful to resist a prince, when he oppresses 
and strives to ruin a state ; like Charles I. who would have 
exercised a power contrary to the interest of his people, contrary 
likewise to that of the protestant religion ; * and when James II. 

* Many instances can be produced oi Charlds the Pint's cxertinc a poirar contrary to 
the faiterast of the protestant religion ; and a capital one is, this king's txpnm and strict 
orders, signed with his own hand, to captain John Pennington, to deuver which ha did, in 
obedience thereto, a squadron of the naval forces of Bngland, consisting of sdUht men of war, 
into the hands axul absolute power of the Prench Ung ; and Charles duacteo, " that in casa 
of disobedience in the English captains to that order, Pennington was to sink them." These 
naval forces enabled the Gaulish king to break and suppress the power of tlia Rodielle pro- 
testants : this was an unjustifiable step faideed in Charles' rei|^ : and if to this we add 
thousand acts of this said sovereign Lord, which were the cause of all the disagfaements 
differences and contentions between his majesty and his people, that happened in his reign, 
and the sources of public calamity, it is certainly most amajung, to see the memory of uis 
prince treated equally, if not supoior to the most celebratsd martyrs ! tocients of tears have 
1 seen pour from the eves of our mourning theologeis on the 30th of January. I remember 
one time, when Dr. Warren preached the comm*mcrati<m ummm at St. lianaret's Weat> 
minster, that he wept and sobbed so bitterly and calamitously, that ha coma hardly get 
out the following concluding words of his fine discourse, the Roy^Royal Ma— Martyr^tha 
— holy Martyr— the — the-nblessed Martyr. 

Nor can I forget [Dr. Ddany] the learned author of Th* Lif$ of DmU, This gentleaian 
preached before the late Duke of Devonshire in Christ-Church, on Monday, January 90 
1737, from these words. Take away the dross ixxxa. the silver, and there shaU oome forai a 
veaiel for the finer.— Take away the wicked from before the king, and his throoa shall be 
established in righteousness." proo. ch. 35. 

In this fine sermon, the Dr. gave us the picture of a Man as like Charles I. as Phalaris waa 
to the apostle St. John : he then deprecated the murder which are his own woKd% and in the 
most piteous manner, witii tears informed us. that God gave us this prinoe in his mercy 
and took him away m his indignation : " Aprmce." said tne doctor, " who was a tmalovn 
of his people, compassionate of their errors and misfortunes and idigioiMly tender of Utair 
well-bdng. He equally understood and practised reUgkm in its punty : and ha died da* 
fending it. King Charles the First oi blessed memory !^' Here the preacher wept, and than 
proceeded to abuse the opposers of this royal contender for abK^te pnrocativea ; as abac^ 
lute as those the eastern or civil law potentates claim ; and then, to make and apply ob- 
servations and inferences to the perKns and characters oi the present times, ha tua the 
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begao his tyranny, by dispensing with the penal statute of 
25 Car. II. in the case of Sir Edward Hales notwithstanding the 
true religion, the honour of Almighty God, the safety of the 
government, and the public good and peace of the nation depend 
upon this act of 25 Car. II., ajad Fourthly, That neighbour princes 
or states, may be or are bound by law, to give succours to the 
subjects of other princes, afflicted for the cause of true religion, 
or oppressed by manifest tyranny. These truths are finely 
proved in this extraordinary book. The excellent author 
evinces, that justice requires, that tyrants and destroyers of 
the commonwealth be compelled to reason. Charity challenges 
the right of relieving and restoring the oppressed. Those that 
make no account of these things, do as much as in them lies to 

Lord lieatenaat and the Hoom of Lord% anhoog otiier admirabb thinn, Oiat " tiief ihould 
noMmbflr Iwir ma lav locda had coDte&tod to deprive the biriiope of fhor seats faipanlameot, 
andrabtfaeKrfritnallonlBQf their rights and pimlefea ; which drew down a just judcement 
npon themselves ; lor they, the said lay lorn, were soon after voted useless : have a care 
then, lay lords, how yon act for the fntore against the Sfriritoal lords. Maintain, for the time 
to come, a strict and inviolable regard to the rights, privileges, and properties of the spiritoai 

This advice, bv the way, appeared to me very sfaigular, and I think, oo the contrair, that 
it would be well for oor cnnrcn, if our bishope were obliged to leave the court, tiie pafwament 
and their politics, and then spend their Uves in labounng in tlie vineyard of Chrut, in thek 
several diocetes. MHiat have prieets to do with baronies and acts of state ; men that ooght 
above all other men to be content with food and raiment, and to withdraw themsehresfram 
the world, that by their continued oonverMtion with Goo, and attention only to the sacred 
prsacriptlotts of the gospel, they might appear replenidied with that divhie power and virtue 
which by prayer, and all the enrcnes of piety and penitence, they had implored ; and by 
their eismpjpi and instructions, brighten and milame the pecme with the love of God, and 
improve the good in goodne s s, and correct and reform the inched. This would be acting 
like bishope indeed. The holiness of our prelates lives, and their fervour in tttrhhig man- 
kind the truths of Jesus Christ would soon advance the cause of their master. They would 
bring the people to conform to the will of the Lord, and cause the learned to purify the de- 
filements of genius : that pride and vanity, that curiosity and sdf-love which are Inoook- 
patible with an accomplished purity of heart. But as to " Charles the First, of blessed 
memory,** oertain I am, that whatever Dean Ddany may tlifaik of him, this prinoe didreally 
contend for the cardinal maadms of the dvfl law, and died, not for true religion, as this doctor 
says, but to advance the dvil laws above the constitution and laws of Britain, and thcfeby 

inire an abeohite domfaiinn. Quod primeipi pimcuU M» kabU vtiormm. It appears from 
cf fact, that his pleeenre was to be the law. ui him was to reside the eole power 



of imposing taxee on Uie people. Tliis power, and other powers contrary to the fundamental 
form of tUs gover nm ent ; this king of Ueesed memory assumed and challenged as rights 
under the name of his undoubted prerogativee, and grasped the pretence so hard, as never 
tn part with it, till he wanted strength to hoM it Tkis is trb UAXtYR 111 His reign was 
a provoking violation of parliamentary rights, and a cruel oppression of his subjects. 

Instsad then of the fine laboured reasons offered by Dr. Ddany to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, to account lor the way of Providence in the tragical death of this king, he might 
have said. That iriMreas this prinoe had departed from &e known laws of the^land to an 
arbitrary power, and not only the pressures and suflerings of the people, under thb method 

famumerable ; out the fundamental form and original constitutkm of 



Britain, on which the nolestant religkm and the liberty of Burope depend ; was hi danger 
of being subverted, and for ever destroyed, therefore dfcl Providence deliver up this kkig faito 
the hands of wicked men, who had us«]rped the administration of aHafas; that the mortifi- 
catkm in the eonstitutkm might be cured by the death of this destroying prinoe ; and the 
violenoe of his esit remain a monument 4m Unonm to all future kings of HrTg^oiy* ; to have 
a care how they oOer to make eny alteration or change in the original form of government ; 
for vIolationB of the constitution had brought Charles the First to the bkKk. Thishadbeen 
a reasonable account of that aad affair. It is supported by matters of fact 

N.B. The contentions between his Majesty and the house of '^»'*«~*** began about the 
foikiwhweeaeBtialpofats. ^^ 

t. Hw power the Idbig sie um a d, and challenged aaa right, to tanpose tans, levy mooia% 
and knpoae datiii on mew ii an di ie i y wtthout a pcevfcms grant thcM hi parijameai 
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drive pbty, justice, and charity out of this world that they may 
never more be heard of. 

I asked one of these gentlemen, if he knew who was the author 
of this book ; for it was ascribed to various men. He told me, 
that the learned Hubert Languet was the reputed author, as we 
find in De la Mare's eulogium upon him ; but De la Mare was 
misinformed by Legoux. The great Du Flessis * was the author. 

3. TliAt the onmmoiw were obliged to obeerve and obey the kfaig's messages, in giving 
pceoedenqr to the matter of supphes, prefarable to ttto xedcess of gcievanoes, and to depend 
on xcrral promises f<Hr time and opportunity to di^wtdi other business. 

3. That the oommone had no right and power of enquiring into the demeanour of the 
long's ministers and nearest servants, and impearfiing them lor misdemeanours. 

4. That the king oould in his courts below, take fiogniianre of, and censure the debates of 
the oommooSy 

5. That the Idng eould, by waixants signed with his own hand, arrest and impnaco his 
subjects; and especially the members of pscUament, lor what they said and did m parlia- 



Tliese illegal and destmetive acts of power King Charles I. claimed as his prerogatives* 
and eacerdsed them as long as he was aUe, with great rigour, and extracrdinarv drcum- 
stanoss; and how such a general oppression, and rendernig the two eetates of lorde and 
oomii i nns of no signification, can make the me mot y of this jprinoe blessed ; or. how his 
eufiering in the manner he did, in defenoe of such abscdute, law-giving power, that wasin- 
consistent with the ooostitution, and with the reasons upon whictk it is founded, can render 
hnn a holy and blessed martyr, is past my conyxehension. I should rather chooee to say, 
tliat since that monarch would not act lor me protection, lumpiness, and safety of his peopM. 
but by a oonthiued esertion of sovereign power, endeavoured to ogress and rum than, and 
diange the form of government, his arbitrary pdnc4>les brought him to a dismal eztremi^. 
TUs^ as before obsoved, is the truth of the case. May his death be a warning to future 
BngUsh kinfs ; that they may govern with perUaments, and exert their powers lor the pro* 
tection, saiety, and happinese of the people. 

* The great Du Pleesis de Momay was bom on the 5th of November, 1549. He wrote 
several exoeDent books, and one that is invaluable, en ike E u ckmit i , against the mists, 
wikich was published in XS98< This book produced the famous conference between Du Pleesis 
Momay and Cardinal Perron, at Fontainbleatt in the year 1600. The victory at this oob- 
fcrenoe is by the papists ascribed to Perron : but the protestants, with more justice afirm. 
that Du Pleesb was victor at Fontainbleatt. Jacques Davy du Perron, bishop of Bvreuz, pub- 
lished at the tinks, a book on this conference, in which he givee a preteeded true account of it, 
and illustrates and defends his cause : but to this the great Momay replied, and made a poor 
devil of PcRon. See liiose pieoee» reader, and vou will be finely entertained : for. Perron, 
though a papist, was a great man. Du Pleesis died at his barony La Facet in Poictou, Nov. 
13, 16S3, aged 74 : havmg retired to his country seat after Louis XIII. had taken from him 
the government ot Saumur. 

Cardinal Du Perron, bora Nov. ss* >SS6f was trained up in the reformed religian with great 
care; butwentofi to popery on the preferments offered him by Henry IIL As, on the con- 
trary, Du Pleseis Momay had beat educated a papist, but became a protestant, to the kea 
of the gieatsst preferments. — ^It was Du Perron that converted to popery the famous Henry 
Sponde, bishop of Famiers, and abridger of the Amuit of Baionius, dedicated to Perron ; 
and, in oonjuctkm with Cardinal D'Oeaat, he made a papist of Henry the Fourth of France. 
It waa owing to the management of this Cardinal de St. Agnes, in the ooDdave, and to 
D^Ossat, that that wfeked fellow, Paul V.* was created pope and Cardinal Baronius lost 
the popedom. BeUarming however who was likewise one of the flitjr-nine cardmab in that 
oondave, mifltht have had it, but he refused it. Tliose things we find in the Ltitra ds Gitf 
Patfn, Vol. L in Godeau Mtkmga, critiqnes apud AntOlkm, and in the Hit$oir$ 4n Cm- 
dmtt. Cardinal Du Perron, died at Paris, in x6z8. aged 61. 

Leo XI. who reimed but twenty-five days, died kt the fifty-third year of his sge, kt rfos ; 
was snooeeded by Paul Borgheee alias Paul v., who died 38th of Jan, i6sz ; aged^; havii^ 
lor his successor Lndovisfc^ called Gregory XV. 

D'Oseat was bora Aug. si, 1336. His five volumes of LaMrs are a master piece, in poUtice, 
and next to Father Paid's HUiofy of tks Omn ea of Trm^ are the best books you can kwk 
faito, reader, lor an exact and full descriptton of the artifices of the Court of Rome. Remark- 
able was the saying of this Cardinal, frtien Henry IV. of France was stabbed : " If there was 

* So Marbals, a doctor of divinity, who knew this pope well, assures u% vid. Rffuem m 
Bmptr0tif, Ltydt, 161 3, p. 223. , _ 
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D'Aubign6,* whose word is sterling, affirms it. See here, said 
Bir. Seymour, the second volume of D'Aubigne's History , book ii. 
ch. ii. p. io8, " il paroissoit un autre livre qui s's^pelknt Junius, 

tlM least pretext for tucfa aManiiiatkn>» tfaer oaght to be contrived and eseoQted by the 
hflcetks, whom the Ung aepaxated from and abandoned, and thereby gave them reaaoa 




hiaafe. 

Baronhis was bom Oct 30L 1338. HIa EcdstUuHcti AmtA hi twelve volamet^ folio, 
oontahifau; the hittary ci the chuna for twdve oentnriea. endfaig at the year 1198, have been 
weB caDed the twelve laboun of the Roman Herculea. 1 1 la a prodigioaa woric Xbeieadhiff, 
thecmdition. the iudgment. the order, and mettiod of the aiitnor, are *"**»*«^ ; but an un- 
h^ipy preludke lor papal righta, and Romish pietiea, attadies him conthmaUy to the Roman 
cause, wimout the least regard to truth, and makes it plain, that be was not as he affirms, 
awiittd from above in this work. The most jndidoos of the Roman Catholic writers say 
'* D secoit a souhaiter qu'O cut €U exempt dee preventkna que son education et son pais hii 
avotont hisplrtes.'* Isaac Casaubon, in ms fine ExireUahom, says with much justioe of this 
great man ; '* qui denique merita sua in ecrkmiam, si immoderato partium studto non oor- 
mpiaaet, dignns erat sine oontroversia. cui omnes et veteres et reoentiores, qui iDameruditknis 
pwtem atogerunt, assurgerent, et usees submitterent Sed vir eruditissimus quando a 
acriptionem se aocmgetMt, de approbanda fide sua ex jsquo omnibua, sicutl par erat fidelem 
historicum. adao nihil cogitavlt ; ut contra, id snmmo studio videatuxegisseiie,qui hi negotio 
fUgin^w alia — q noh a n twr ftMtra tinutn usqusm ssquitatis vesti|^um in suls scriptis ropemnt 
Adeo in defensione Alarum partium quas probabat, totoa est ubique hiatonam p ro fesaua . 
non aolum theologum. sed etiam p er sa pe disputatorem d achola agit, loooa «n«>tnffMi« ad 
narratlone hiatorica digrediens, SMpissime contexit ; Protestantea passim nuDo discrhnine. 



oonvitiis, maledictia et infandis cahnnniis inoessit Jura prindpnm, qua a panda aecnlia 
obtentu reUgionis immlnui ceperunt, ita cupkk^ quotiea datur occaak), oontrahit arrodit, 
everititfUtnatum in regno noeoerenequeaa; educatum, altum et auotum Rooms facile agnoe- 
caa. Denique ita ae gessit Baroniua totis is suorum annalinm tomis, ut qui dnbitari noDet, 
pwc^inm siU soopum fussie, papakm monarch iam stabilire, amplifinre, et ad cerium usque 
evehcve." This is a just character of the if fwiait of Baroniua. Die best editkxn of this work, 
is the Bnglish translation of it by Hall a doctor of the Sortxmne. It ia not only preferable 
to tlie French, Italian, and every other translation, but far better than the origmal Latin, on 
account of Hall's oocrections, aiia moat learned notes and dissertatlotts. 

Baroniua in writing hia Amuit aacribes the guidance and succesa of his pen, to tiie favour 
of the moct holy Ifary, the mother of God. " To her whom I acknowledge the whole 
to be recehFed, I oOer tbeae AnmaU, Ac To her by whom the whole ef thia gift cornea to ns 
fipom God, to the moat holy Virgin, the moat safe ark in whldi our labours may be kept, and 
in safe custody protected, we offer these if fNMrif,tiut she may sanctify them with her bfaaiinf 
Per the entireneaa of his net, after his having cast it so often, and the continuance of htt 
strength freah ud green in his old age ; all waa from the grace of Abiaai^ their sfaunamite 
cherishing his aged bones ; the moet anAjr and pure virgin favouring the work begun, and 
taking care 0^ and happily promoting all his anairs." What must a true Christian say to 
this? 

Many are the abridgements of the AtutaU ; but the best is that of Henry Sponds^ the 
■posUte, aforementioned. Baronius died Jan. 30, 1607, aged 68. 

After all, the Ctnturia 0/ Ma^tUbowg, wtiich were pubbshed in 1339 and 1560, are the 
moet valuable body of ecclesiastical history. Baronius, who pretended to answer them by 
his iliNMrif, is undoubtedly the finest writer ; but the ministers, Matthias Flacdua, Jean 
Vigand, Matthew le Judfai, Basil Faber, Nicholas Gallus, and Andrew Corvin, are the learned 



• Theodore Agrippa D'AubignC^ the favourite of Henry IV., waa bom hi the year 1550, 
and died 1631, aged 00. He wrote several curious tilings ; but his great and principal woric 
ia hk VfdomruiHitiiefy. fymtainfaigithf transactions from 1550 to i6ox, in three folio volumes. 
This is a very extraorainary historr, and containa many curioua relations that axe nowhere 
Ae to be found. He waa obUgea to leave France on account of this histoor and died 
at Geneva. Hia two satires, ca&ed Lm OmfettUm 4$ Smwy and Ut AvmOmtt tm Bmfom i§ 
Tantftt, are fine thtaigs. Dn Chafs edition of the latter, which is really a very curioua 
thing, is well worth reading. The best edition ia that prhited at Cologne in 1789, in two 
amafi volumes xamo. 

/ [The life of this extraordinary man, waa written witti much elegance and perspicuity, by 
Mrs. Sarah Soott, and printed hi 1772, hi one vohime^ Svo. Bo.] 
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ou D6fense contre les Tyrans, fait par M. Du Flessis, renommi 
poor pluaieurs excellens livres." And again D'Aubign6 8a3r8 
that "M. D11 Plessis lui a avoa6 qu'il en estoit Tauteur/' ib. 
bookii. ch. 15, p. 91. 

Another extraordinary book I saw in this library, was the 
famous piece de LiberUUe EcclesiasHca, written against the papal 
usurpations, at the time his hoUness Camille Borghese, commonly 
called Paul V., had the memorable contest with the Venetians ; 
and upon enquiring, who was the author of this scarce and 
valuable book ; which is even superior to Father Paul's book 
upon the same subject in defence of the Uberties of mankind ; 
Mr. Trenchard the president of the society, showed me Cappel's 

meo to whom we are indebted for the noblest collection of historical truths in ecclesiastical 
affsirs, tfwt ever appeared in the worid. They are honest writers indeed. Bvenr pafo of 
their work discovers a ual for truth, and the gwxj of Clirist ; while Barooius sadly labours 
for a pootifex mazimos, and tiie cheats of Rome. The work of the centuiiators extends 
to the thirteenth century, and every century contains sixteen chapters : the first is a sum- 
mary of the things to be recited; then the second treats of the pUoe and extent of the church ; 
the uird, of persecution and peace ; the fourth, of doctrine ; the fifth of heresies ; tlie sixth, 
ol ceremonies and rites ; the seventh, of policy and government ; the eighth, of schism ; the 
ninth, of synods : the tenth, of bishops; the eleventh, of horetics ; the twelfth, d martyrs : 
the thirteenth, of miracles ; the fourteenth, of the Jews ; the fifteenth, of roUgions separatea 
finxn^ohurch; and the sixteenth, of broils and political changes. In this cImt and dutinct 
manner are the things of every age treated. 

BellarmiDe, bom ttie 4th of October, 15^, was a man of great learning in the works of the 
fathers, councils, caaoo-law, and cburdi history ; and wrote several laboured things ; but 
his diief performance is his body of Controversy, in four volumes folio ; vdiich the catholics 
think very fine : They shew, indeed, great readmg ; but. ignorance of the sense of scripture, 
and an quite void of argument. There is not one article of popery tolerably well deModed 
in the four volumes. Bvery exposition and vindication is seMefeiw and ridiculous. He died 
Smt 17th Iter, aged 79. 

Isaac Casaubon. iHk> wrote the EwtrdMhtu on Baronius ; was bom Feb. x8, 1539, died 
in i6i4j in the S5 w year of his age and was interred in Westminster Abbey. 

Besides his Ete^rdmions, he published several learned works and animadversions 
commentaries on Penlus, Polybius, Athen«us, Strabo, Suetonius, and Diogenes Laertius. 
It was he, havhig purchased tne MS. at a great price, first published in Greek, Polyanus* 
Strakiftmi of ths AnHmiis Im Wat^ in the year 1580 ; but the Latin vecsfon added to it, was 
done by Justus Vulteus ; and we have since had a more correct edition of Polyanus, by 
Pancratius, in the year 1690. Hie Epiahki Cuuntboni are likewise valuable things ; but of 
most merit are his £MretiaMoM, and his FerBius.His Co mmmim y <m Ptntm is admirable, 
not only for a just explication of his incomparable author, but for much fine clasBirsT fcatrning 
which he has scattered through it ; and for his EsMfcUaHoiu agafaist Baronius, the friend 
of troth must be for ever charmed with them. It is to be lamented that we have but sixteen 
ofthem. They go no farther than to the thhty-fourth year of Jesus Christ, and relate princi- 
pally to Baronjtts's bad ex^icatton of scripture. 

Two Jesuits, Boullennr and Jean L'Heureux, wrote against the EMtrciiatums ; but the 
defence of Baronius by Bndemen Jean, the name L'Heureux went by, is very weak, as you 
will soon see^ reader, on turning him over. And as to Julius Casar Boullenger, the ouer 
monk, when you have read his DUurtttion against Casaubon, and Bishop Montague's 
AtlimMivtntom on that dissertation, you wHl perceive he was a jpoor creature. 

It is remarkable,that Isaac Casaubon's two sons Henry and Menc, both went olf to popery, 
and died in Franoe, apostate priests in the Romish church; though their father had fled froni 
that country for the sake of the pcotestant religion, and was oneol the best de f en der s of the 
reformed faith. He was one of the judges at the famous conference between Dn Plessis and 
Perron : and, by the way, I think it equally remarkable, that the crandson of the great 
primate Usher, and the only remaining person of the archbishop's fiunfly, should be the 
most violent papist I ever saw. I knew ttie man in DubUn, and never heard so outrageous 
a cathoUo as he was. He said, to my astonishment, that " his nandfather was a great light 
but bum'd with his head downwards in this wodd, till he drop'd into hell la the next" 

As to the oonlerence between Du Plessis and Perron, about the Bucharist and other matters, 
besidea the two pieces I have mentkned, to wit, Pecron't aoooont of it, and Momay's answer 
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Assertion of the True Faith against Rosweius the Jesuit. And in 
the following passage, ** In ecclesiastica, antiquitate quam non 
esset Tjnro Casaubonus, docuit A.D. 1607. libro singulari de 
Hbertate ecclesiastica, cujus jam paginae 264. typi9 erant editse, 
cum rex Henricua IV. Compositis jam Venetorum cum pontifice 
Romano controversiis, vetuit ultra progredi, et hoc ipsum quod 
fuerat inchoatum supxnimi voluit, ut ^us pauca nunc extent 
exemplaria/' p. 17. And in the same book, I saw some manu- 
script references to Casaubon's Lettres, p. 628, 632, and 647, and 
to one place in Scaliger's Letters, edit, 1627, p. 345 . Several places 
I turned to, and saw that Casaubon hinted to his friends, that 
he was the author of the book de Ecdesiastica Antiquitate, 
Scaliger ^ affirms it. The words " Vetuit ultra progredi, et hoc 

to th6 aocoont, yoa wffl find a good rdatkn of it in the HU§olr$ 4* FEUt 4$ NmH$, torn L 
P' 343* ^ auivaate ; and see farther on this article Solly's Memotn, 

The iiwenioas and excellent Miss Mornay, of Shelford Park, is descended from the great 
PhiDfo Momaj Da Plessls, and the last of the hoose of Du Plessis now [1756] living. Her 
gran<mther, Jacques de Momay, was great oandson to Da Plessis Momay, and came over 
to «"gi*«"i on the revocation of the edict of Nantes, in the year 1685, when Z^ewis XIV, with 
the same hand that signed the revocation of the edict of Mantes, jprsated to the reformed 
reUc^on, by Henry IV., in 1398, in the ninth year of his reign ; Iwewise signed an order 
for eii^ty thousand meroikss dragoons and other troops, to march against nis pcotettant 
subjects and force them by ptundering and torturing, to turn papists. 

I say with the same hand, because the twelfth article of the edict signed by this cruel 
and perildlous prince in the forty^third year of his reign, is as follows : ^ And fuith e iuiui e 
Those of the said pretended reformed religion, till such tmM as it shaU pleaie God to illamkiate 
themmay abide m the towns, and places of our Icingdom, countries and lands of our dominioa 
and cononue their traffic, and enjoy their goods, without being molested or himkred on 
account of tlie said pretended reformed reU|^, provided they do not assemble to exercise 
it, Ac" This was a monstrous dieat and highly perfidious to deoaive and ensnare his poor 
subjects. Something mkht be said for the edict of revocation, if Lewis had declared, that 
to qptil the agitations ofhis oonsdenoe he must revoke the edict of Nantes, though he had 
sworn to tlie observation of it ; and that he allowed a certain time tohis protestaots subjects, 
after which they must either turn cathoUca, or quit the kingdom, with their families ana 
effects, or dse ttiey should be exposed to such and such treatment This had been plain 
and honest dealing, thous^ an arbitrary proceeding : but to give it under his hand to his 
subjects, that they " mi^t stay and oonttnue their traffic, enjoy their goods without befaig 
moHsteG or Undered on account of their religion,'* and at the same tfane laave them to the 
mercy of the dragoons ; Was not this an hefaious act ? '* Had he been guilty of this single 
one only.' says Laval, in the sixth volume of his excdleot H4mry 0/ ik§ Rgfomuetrnt 4m 
Fnmee, ** it would have imprinted such a spot on his reputation, that all tht waters of the 
Sefaie were not sufficient to wash it away."^ 




What I like best of the father's worln, are his PotHet. His Accomi 0/ Hba UHm Tomm, 
and his £«crvllMfofM 4|{Mfwl CcniM. Hiese are fine pieoes. His PnbUmt om Amim Gmim 
are also excellent. 

The works of Joseph the son, are as follows,— C fliiiiiiaw»y f< 4n A pp m ikt m VMOU , N^tts 
in Mfwm Vmrtmt 4s R* Rmiku. Cotiftcitirm 4m Vmromm 4$ Lmpm Uektm. Cm$i§tHanm 
in Vdttitm FlM Cu m, Nola In Ttr hUu t mum 4t PtMo, ctm Trtumm 4$ EnUno€$Ht. Loci 
M^wiflM Gtlmd Di^icmmt BttpUunio. Eimdm TribamU NicolM SsrmiL Cm^utmh 
^^$itm StrtrU AmimMiMn o nm in S c t Uigmm . CmUgaHomm M S^im im BusMi Cknaim, 
Thesminu Tt m pon m. Elnw k m mtrimfitt Ormlomi$ CibrmwIofiMs Dmi4i$ PatmL Cct^ 
ieeiamtm 4$ Nomd Dio9if$kak49» Nola im Opmm A mo m U , Sm m i4 m io Tm mto nm. VtHnm 
Griteemm Fngm m ki . Cytiomttrtem El tmmUm Aw. AppmdUf td CMommimm twM. 
Amwnimwm Ltetlomm UbH 4m, Emm4Mti o mtt td Tfca wrftf, 6 ig. /Mte. Noim **^^ 



Tfitk PVhM 4$ P^tvro CitUkm. EMdm tdmwM Bm^anm U ImiMmm Pmmm PmmA 
QlmiUlMcmi, DitilHb«i4$Dtamb4mUg0DH, NcilHiiGiifftm. DkUHbe 4§ Bwo p monm 
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ipsum quod fuerat inchoatum snpprimi voluit," accounts for its 
bdng published imperfect ; which all that see it wonder at. 

Many other extraordinary books and manuscripts I saw in 
this library, and a great number of fine curiosities ; but I can 
only mention one particular more. Engraven on a beautiful 
cornelian I saw the Roman god of bounds, with these words, 
*' Concedo NuUi," and one of the gentiemen asked me, what I 
supposed the meaning of this design ? The emblem, I answered, 
was a very just one, and in my opinion meant, that truth must 
never be given up. That, it was replied, was not the meaning 
of it, though my thought was not unjust. The design is to put 
one in mind of death, of which terminus is the most just emblem ; 
and he says, " Concedo NuUi," I favour none, I sufio: none to pass 
the limit. "There is," continued the gentleman, " a little curious 
history depends on this. Here is a gold medaJlion, on one side 
of which you see the image of the great Erasmus, and on the 
other this fancy ; which he always wore in a ring, and from 
thence I had the medallion struck. Erasmus asked the famous 
Carvajal the Spanish cordelier, just as I did you, what the meaning 
of this ring was. Carvajal, vHbo had had some contests with 
Erasmus and hated him greatly, said ' it owed its being without 
all peradventure, to the pride of Erasmus, and meant, that he 
would never jrield, right or wrong, to any one in the republic of 
letters.' Erasmus answered, that 'his explication was quite 
wrong, and that on the contrary, he used the device, to kill his 
pride, and put him in mind of death, which suffers not the greatest 
men to pass the short limit of time allotted them.' This pleased 
me much, and I resolved to get the fancy on a cornelian for a 
seal." 

UHmh, &c Ju dkium M mmimm Tkni Ckrmolotlc€. Empotkio NumUnuHt An^mH 
CcmtkmtM Imp^ratoHi, OrpM Potkf HymM Stirl Vmfbut AiUlqnU LtiHns Bxpreui 
MmMi S^Ug$ Eingrmm. Vtniotm Grmu^ SoMtoOU Ajtm ChmMuHaH Vttsrs Commna. 
In JB§d^ PfmneiSmm Pnhgut. Animtidumlotm in Epig rm t m a m , &e. ComdU GaOt. 
Antmadpentotm 4m Cydoptm EuHpUk. Dimtytku OOo am NoHb. D0 Bquimo eti onm 
AnUdpaikm* DiaiHbm. VaHm P»maM Lathttk. PommtU Graca fw«« ex LaHno. &c. Nakt 
In Pm$tfTiemn M Pi$o»es. OuHgtHo KalmdmHi GrtioristU. InUfprettUio PrwrnHovw 
AreiHconmeumScMiU. Ds ArU CriiUa Dimriba. NoUt in Novum TesUmuntum. HyppO' 
m CtmoH Ptuckaiis, cum CommmtmU; Dt Rs NummsirU Ditsmgtio. Disetmn de kt 
Jomtum de$ Mm, &c. DUcoun urn MUiu Romnitu. UUret touekam rEstplicaHom 4 
Mdpm MtdiMUi. Pratio in OHgitus Umfitm LgtiiuB, Setaigtrma. Efiakki In FtbHmn 
Pmimmm. A nfmgdvtnUmm in Locos Controoenos Robmti TUU. VUm JM Comic SoaUgcH 
MM EpiUoU dc VcmcMc ct SpUnderc GcmHc Sctdigtra. 

TbeM are the works of Joseph Scaliger, and in them one meets with so various and fine 
•neruditioo, andao much vahiable criticism, that if the reader of fortune will take my advice 
he win fet them aU into his closet as sooo as possible ; and at the same time, the four ex- 
oeUent jdcoes I have mentioned of Julius Casar Scalinr, the father of Joseph. 

Tlie great Louis Cappel author of the if ucrtion of Otc True FmUk, was a protestant mhiistflr 
at Saumur. He was bom October 14, 1383, and died at Saumur. the i6th of June, 1658, 
aged 75- He was likewise the author of that excellent book called, Arcamm Puncttution4$ 
Itackatm; and of another very valuable work, intltkd Cf«<M Smto. His sod, Jean Capped 
toned papist, and died a despicable apostate In the Romish church. 

Tbtn were two other Cappels, protestant ministers ; both Jacques, one who died in 1585 
the other hi X634, who were both authors of several controversial pieces against popery. Inty 
were however weak writers, when compared with the learned Louis CappeL 
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Another extraordinary thing these gentlemen showed me was 
a hole leading to some wonderful caverns in the side of a mountain, 
about a mile to the north of their house. It resembles at the 
entrance, Penpark-hole, in Gloucestershire,* within three miles 
of Bristol ; but with this difference, that Penpark-hole was once a 
lead ore pit, and one is let down by ropes tibrough two tunnels 
to the chamber ; whereas the entrance of the place I am speaking 
of is the work of nature, a steep and narrow descent of twenty- 
three yards, which I went down by having a rope under my arm 
and setting my hands and feet against the sides of the passage, 
till I came to a flat rough rock, which opened two yards and a half 
one way, and four yards the other way. This Uttle cavern was 
two yards high. We went from it into a more easy sloping way, 
which brought us downward for thirteen yards, tUl we came to 
another cavern, that was six yards long, and four and a half 
broad. Here we found a perpendicular tunnel, two yards wide, 
and sixty-seven yards deep ; but where it went to, and what 

* In Penpark-hofe yoa are let down by ropes fixed at the top of the pit, four fathom per- 
pendicular, and then descend three fathoms more» in an oblique way, between two rock^ 
wiiich brings you in a perpendicular tunnel, thirtv-nine ysxds down, into iduch you descend 
by ropes, and land in a spadcnis chamber, that u seventy^five yaras in length, forty-one in 
breadth, and ninetfewi yards high, from the margin of a great water, at tlie north tauA of it, 
to the roof. This water is twenty^se\'en yards in length, twelve in breadth, and generally 
sixteen deep. It is sweet, bright, and good drink. It rises sometimes several feet, and at 
other times sinks two feet below its usual depth. The torches always bum clear in this 
chamber, nor is the air in the least ofiensive, though fifty-nine yards from the surface of the 
earth, and separated from the day by such deep tunneb, and an oblique descent between 
them. The great tunnel is about thne yards wide, and in the south side of it thirty yards 
down, nine yards before you come to the opening of the chamber, or cavity below, is a passage 
thirty-two yards in lenatn, three and a half high, and three yards broad. It is the habitation 
of bats, and towards the end of it, a sloping bole goes to some other place. This passage, 
and the tunnels, and the chamber below, are all irregular work. 

Penpark-hole has long been an object ol curiosity, and induced many to leave *' the roddie 
lemes of dale," to explore its terrific and gloomy subterranean caverns. The descent of 
Captain Sturmv in 1669, and of Captain Coutos In September 1682, axe on record ; but few 
later visitors of such scenes, so dismal and dreary as are rarely to be paralleled and, of which 
the most fervid imagination can form at best an ineffident and faint idea, have published 
any descriptive account. Mr. George Symes Catcott, viho more than once gratified his 
curiosity hi attempting further discoveries in those ' regions of horror and dolenil shades * : 
on a visit to this puce on Easter Monday, April 17, though the year is not mentioned, describes 
the chamber noticed in the preceding note as about ninety f^t long, and fifty-two broad, with 
a hard rocky vaulted roof, about thirty feet above the water ; but when me water is at the 
lowest, it is supposed to be at least about ninety feet, so that even with the assistance of 
torches the summit cannot be distinctly seen. Tbe roof appeaia to be of nearlv an ^ual 
height in every oart : and very much resembles the ceiling of a Gothic cathedral. This 

{>lace is rendered awful by the great reverberation which attends the voice when speaddng 
oud, and still more so by the pendent rocks which sometimes break in very large pieces 
from overhead and the skies, riveting forcibly on the mind the most horrific tremor and 
dreadful apprehenstons of personal danger. Ilie water, agreeably to the preceding descrip- 
tion, is sUted by Mr. Catcott, to be in many places seven or eij^t fathoms deep, but " m 
August 1762, it was found not more than one lathom." In conclusion of the notice of this 
dreadful chasm, the melancholv circumstance of the poor traveller being thrown headlong 
by the villains who had robbea him, into Bldine-hole, near Derby may recur to the reader, 
when he is told that on the 17th of March, 1775, the Rev. Bfr. NeWnam, fell by accident into 
this tremendous cavern, and was no more seen. Public curiosity was exdteo, and for some 
weeks a vast concourse of persons were brought together daily, to visit this ill-boding and 
|loomy q>ot. Some few persons summoned sufficient fortitude to descend into and explore 
the yawning gtilph, and the result of these inqmries were communicated by Mr. Catcott, 
to an excellent, but long since disconthiued work, the IJUtrwj Hogwn; March 17931 PP> 
ao6-9k Bd. 
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caused the noise below, the gentlemen who came thus far with 
me, could not tell ; for they had never ventured into it, nor could 
they persuade any of their people to be let down to the bottom 
though they had found by the lead that there was hard ground 
below. " I will then/' I said, " explore this subterranean realm^ 
if you will let me and my lad down, with proper conveniences 
for an enquiry of the kind, and I dare say I will give you a good 
account of the region below." " This," they answered, " was 
not safe for me to do. I might perish many ways. The damps 
and vapours might kill me at once ; or my Ughts by them might 
be put out, or kindle the vapour of the place below." " But to 
this, I said that I was sure the noise we heard at the bottom was 
some running water, and wherever that was in the caverns of the 
earth, the air must be pure and good. So Mr. Boyle sa3rs in his 
General History of the Air, and so I have often found it in my 
descents to the deepest mines." " As you please then," the 
gentlemen replied," you shall have everything you can desire, 
and be let down very safely, however you may fare when you 
get to the ground : and when you want to come up, pull the 
packthread you have in your hand, that will be tied to a bell at 
the top of the tunnel, and you shall be immediately drawn up 
again." These things being agreed they let me down in a proper 
basket the next morning at eight o'clock, with a lighted torch 
in my hand, and soon after, my man Ralph followed with every- 
thing I had required. I was more than half an hour going down, 
for the rope was given Uke a jack line from the engine it came 
from. I saw several dismal lateral holes by the way ; but no 
mischief or inconvenience did I meet with in my passage to the 
ground. 

When I came to the bottom, I found I was in a chamber of a 
great extent, and though a hundred and three yards from the 
day, breathed as free as if I had been above ground. A Uttle 
river made a noise in its fall from a high rock, within four yards 
of the spot I landed on, and ran with impetuosity in a rough 
channel I knew not where. The water was not deep, as we found 
with our poles, and but three yards broad, and therefore we 
crossed it, at a hundred yards from the fall, to get into a cavern 
that had an arched entrance, on the other side, within two yards 
of the stream. Our course to the crossing was due west, and 
then we went to the north, on passing the water, and walking up 
the second cave. 

In it we ascended for seventy-nine yards, an easy rising way, 
and then came to a swallow, into which a river that ran towards 
us fcU. Our course to this place was due north, but as the flood 
came from the west, we turned next to that point, and by the side 
of this water marched fifty yards. The cavern was so wide we 
could not see the walls, and the roof was of a vast height. 
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At the end of fifty yards, the river appeared due north again, 
and by its side we went for ten more, till we came to another 
vast cavern, that was a steep ascending opening, down which the 
river very musically came. This place was so like Pool's Hole, 
that I might think myself in the Peak. It was just such another 
grand opening, up the ioside of a mountain, and had not only 
the descending flood, but as many beautiful stalactical concretions 
on the rising way ; which formed the most beautiful pillars, 
walls, and figures of the finest carved work ; but in this it differed 
from Pool's Hole * that the asc^iding opening in Richmondshire 
is much wider ; the rough, open steep, much higher to the roof ; 
and this steep reaches to the summit of the vast hilb, and ends 
in an opening in day. We came out this way on the top of an 
exceeding high mountain, after we had climbed from the bottom 
to the upper end four hundred and seventy nine yards ; add to 
this two hundred and twenty nine yards, l^e way we had come 
from the bottom of the tunnel to the beginning of the watery 
steep, and our march through the mountain, from the time we 
parted with the gentlemen, to our getting out at the top of it, 
was seven hundred and eight yards. 

This was a laborious route, and at the hazard of our lives 
many times, performed. Once, in particular, my lad Ralph 
fell into the river with his torch in the great ascent, and in striving 
to save his life I lost the other light I carried in my hand. This 
reduced us to a state of the blackest darkness, and in that con- 
dition, we could not stir. It was a horrible scene. It chilled 
my blood, and curdled it in my veins, but I had a tinder-box, 
matches and wax candle, in my pocket, and soon recovered the 
desirable light ; at which we lighted other torches, and proceeded 
to ascend tibe rough and rocky steep, till we came to the fountain 
that made the descending flood. The opening upwards from 
that became very narrow, and the slant so great, that it was 
extremely difficult to go on ; but as I could see the day at the end 
of it, I resolved to strive hard, and mount, if possible, these 



* PoolVhofe, aboat a mile vnt of Baxteo-irelb in Decbjrddreb it in the wbole length 
from the entranoe to the farthett aicent, tut two htmdred and thirty yards. The aooount 
of this in Camden's Brhm n J M Is very imperfect, and next to nothing : and idiat the authors 
of the Tom ikmtgh Grut-BriUiH say of it. even in their fifth edition, in the year X7S3, only 
shows to one wlio has been there, and carefully •»«tntnA<i it, that neither Dttiiel Ddoe, nor 
those since concerned in improving and correcting tiM four volumes of the Tour, ever were 
in the inside of Pool's-hole. Their description of this, like a thousand other plaoes in those 
volumes, is mere fanagination, with some things from Cotton's fslse account ; and tiie fancy 
not only wrong, but very bad. I would describe it here, but that the leader will find me 
in Derbyshire before I take my leave of him, if death does not prevent, and I shall then 
give a full and true history of this hl^ and roufl^ country ; its waters, curiosities, and anti- 
quities. At present, 1 sfaaU only observe, to abate the wonder of mv passing from the bottom 
of the inside of one of the Richmond mountains to tlie plain on tne top of it, ttiat the hill 
in which is PoolVhole Is open within side. In the ascent, so £u, that five yards more of ^mc- 
tun would faring one to the outside of the top : and 1 believe it it very possible for art to 
make an entiance that way, as nature has done at the bottom. 
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remaining sixty yards. In short, we did the work. As before 
related we came out this way, and from the dismal caverns of 
night ascended to a delightful plain ; from which we again beheld 
the glorious sun, and had the finest points of view. It was by 
this time noon, and under the shade of some aged trees, that 
grew on the beinks of a great lake, on the summit of this vast 
hill, I sat down to some bread and wine I had brought with me 
for relief. Never was repast more sweet. I was not only fatigued 
very much : but, had been in fear as to my ever cUmbing up, and 
knew not how to get down, when I had mounted two thirds of 
the way. The descent was a thousand times more dangerous 
than the going towards the top. 

When I had done, I walked about to see if there was any way 
down the mountain's sides, to go to Ulubrae, from whence I came ; 
but for miles it was a frightful perpendicular rock, next that place 
and impossible for a goat to descend ; and on the side that faced 
Bishoprick, a fine country house and gardens, about a quarter 
of a mile ofi, in a delightful valley, that extended with all the 
beauties of wood and lawn, meadow and water, from the foot of 
the mountain I was on, the precipice here was a terrible way for 
a man to venture down ; but it was possible to do it with a long 
pole, at the hazard of his hfe, as the rocks projected in many 
places, and the side went sloping off ; and therefore I resolved to 
descend. I could not think of going back the way I came ; since 
I had got safe into day again, I thought it better to risk my Umbs 
in the face of the sun, than perish as I might do in the black and 
dismal inside of those tremendous hills. Besides, the house in 
my view might be perhaps the one I wanted. It was possibly 
my friend Turner might live there. 

With art and caution then I began to descend, and so happily 
took every offered advantage of jutting rock and path in my 
way, that without any accident I got in safety down ; though the 
penis were so great, that often I could not reach from rock to 
rock with my pole. In this case, I aimed the point of my pole 
at the spot I intended to light on, and clapped my feet close to 
it, when I went ofi in the air from the rock : the pole coming first 
to the place broke the fall, and then sliding gently down by it, 
I pitched on the spot I designed to go to, fiiough six, seven, or 
eight fathoms off, and the part of the rock below not more than 
a yard broad. It is a frightfid piece of activity to a bystander, 
but the youths on the mountains of Ireland make nothing of it, 
they are as expert at this work as the Teneriffe men, from them 
I learned it ; and made Ralph so perfect in the action, while he 
travelled with me, that he could go from rock to rock like a bird. 

When we came to the ground, I sent my man before me to the 
house, with my humble service to the master of it, llr. Harcovrt, 
and to let him know, that I had travelled through the inside of 
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one of the high mountains that surrounded his house, and on 
coming out on the top of it, had made the precipice next him my 
road to the valley he Uved in ; that I knew not which way to turn 
next, in order to go to Cumberland, and begged leave to dine with 
him, and receive his information. This strange message, de- 
hvered by Ralph with much comic gravity, that gentleman could 
not tell what to make of ; as I had ordered my 3roung man not to 
explain himself, but still say that we had travelled the inside of 
the mountain, and came down the precipice. This was so ur- 
prising a thing to Mr. Harcourt and his daughter, that they 
walked out with some impatience to see this extraordinary 
traveller, and expressed no Httle amazement when they came 
near me. After a salute, Mr. Harcourt told me he did not 
understand what my servant had said to him ; nor could he 
comprehend how I arrived in this valley, as there was but one 
passage into it at the front of his house ; and my being on foot too, 
increased the wonder of my appearing in the place : but whatever 
way I came, I was ^welcome to his house, and he would show me 
the way in. 

" My arrival here. Sir," I repUed, " is to be sure very strange, 
and would be almost incredible to hfar told by another person, 
of one that journeyed two hundred and twenty nine yards deep, 
to the foundation of this Alp, on the other side of it, then ascended 
a hollow way, till he got out at the top, and came down a high 
and frightful precipice to the vale below : but here I am a proof 
of the iact. I wiU explain how it was done ; " and I began to 
relate every particular at large. 

" But tell me. Sir," Miss Harcourt said, " if you please, why 
did you not return the way you came ; since the other side of the 
mountain is impossible to descend, as you inform us on account 
of its being a perpendicular steep ; and that you must have 
hazarded your life a thousand times, in coming down the way 
you did with the pole ? I tremble as I look at the place, and 
only with fancy's eye, see you on the descent. Beside, the 
gentlemen you left on the other side of the hill will conclude you 
lost, and be very greatly troubled on the account." 

" My reason. Madam," I answered, " for coming down this 
very dangerous way, was, because I thought it, with all its perils, 
much safer than the inside road I had come. My activity I had 
reason to think, was superior to the difficulties of the outward 
way, and if I should faU, it would be in the light of heaven, 
wiUi a human habitation in view, that might sifford me some 
relief, if I only broke my bones ; but, if in descending the very 
steep and horrible caverns of the hill, which with the greatest 
difficulty I cUmbed up, I should happen to get a fall, as in all 
human probabiUty I would, and break a limb in these most dismal 
cavities of eternal night, Imust have perished in the most miser- 
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able manner, without a possibility of obtaining any relief. Nor 
is this all, madam, the thing that brought me here among the 
mountains of Richmondshire, was to find a gentleman of my 
acquaintance, and when I saw your house from the top of the 
mountain, I did not know but it might be his. I fancied it was, 
as the situation answered my friend's description of the spot he 
hved on. 

■** And if it had been his, madam, it would have put an end to 
all my toils ; for I am a wanderer upon the face of the earth, 
through the cruelty of a mother-in-law, and the unreasonableness 
of a rich father, who has forsaken me because I will not submit 
to the declarations and decisions of weak and faUible men, in 
matters of pure revelation and divine faith, and own the infalli- 
bility of the orthodox system. Because the ascent of my mind 
could not go beyond the perception of my understanding, and 
I would not allow that the popular confession is the faith once 
deUvered to the saints, therefore I was thrown off, and obhged 
to become the pilgrim you see before you." 

This history of a forlorn, seemed stranger to the young lady 
and her father than even the account of my journey through the 
inside of a mountain, and down a precipice that a goat would 
scarce ventiure. They were both very greatly amazed at my 
relation, and Mr. Harcourt was about to ask me some questions, 
when one of his servants came to let him know that dinner was 
serving up, and this put an end to our conversation. The master 
of the house brought me into a fine room, and I saw on the table 
an elegant dinner, there was hkewise a grand sideboard, and 
several men servants attending. Miss Harcourt sat at the head 
of the table, and at her right hand two young ladies vastly hand- 
some, whom I shall have occasion to mention hereafter in this 
journal ; two ladies more were on the other side of her, pretty 
women, but no beauties ; and next them sat three gentlemen ; 
sensible, well-behaved men ; one of them a master of music, the 
other a master of languages, and the third a great painter ; who 
were kept in the house on large salaries, to teach the yotmg lady 
these things. Mr. Harcourt placed me by himself, and was not 
only extremely civil, but manifested a kind of fondness as if he 
was well pleased with my arrival. He and his daughter took 
great care of me, and treated me as if I had been a man of distinc- 
tion rather than the poor pilgrim they saw me, with my staff in 
my hand. The young lady talked to me in a very pleasant manner 
and as I saw the whole company were inchned to be very cheerful 
I club'd as much as I could to promote good-humour, and en- 
crease the festivity of the table. We laughed the afternoon away 
in a charming manner, and when we had done, we all went to 
walk in the gardens. Here the company soon separated, as the 
various beauties of the place inclined various minds to different 
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things and parts. Some pensively roamed in shady walks, some 
sat by playing fountains^ and others went to gather fniits and 
flowers. I had the honour to walk with Miss Harcourt to a 
canal at some distance, and as we went, this young lady told me, 
she did not well understand me as to what I had said of religion 
being concerned in my becoming a traveller, and desired me to 
be a little more particular. " That I will," and immediately pro- 
ceeded in the following manner. 

" My father. Madam, is a man of great learning, virtue and 
knowledge, but orthodox to the last degree, and sent me to the 
university on purpose to make me a theologer, that I might be an 
able defender of the Creed of St, Athanasius, and convince the 
poor people of the country he lived in, and in good time, he fondly 
hoped, the inhabitants odf many other countries : that notwith- 
standing the symbol I have mentioned is what no human appre- 
hension can comprehend, and the judgment hath nothing to act 
on in consideration of it ; that there is nothing to be unctostood 
in that S3rmbol, nor can a man form any determination of the 
matter therein contained ; yet they must believe this great and 
awful mystery : that three persons and Gods are only one person 
and God ; and, on peril of eternal misery, they must confess that. 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, though three Beings, as distinct 
as any three things in the universe, yet are only one Being. This 
mystery I was to preach up in his church, a church in a field, near 
his house, to which he had the right of presenting, and enflame 
the people against reason, that traitor to God and religion, which 
our adversaries, the Christian deists, would make Lord and King 
in opposition to faith. I was to tell my beloved, that reason is 
a carnal sensual devil, and that instead of hearkening to this 
tempter, they must assent to those heavenly propositions, which 
give wisdom without ideas, and certainty without knowledge. 
You must beheve, my beloved, that none is before or after &e 
other. None is greater or less than another. The infidels call 
this an unintelligible 'piece of nonsense : but it is, my beloved, a 
very transcendent mystery. It does, we must own, stagger and 
astonish us, being a thing beyond our reach to comprehend ; but, 
it must be beheved, on peril of eternal misery as I before observed : 
and it is easy to be beheved, for this plain reason, given by a very 
learned and pious bishop of our church ; to wit, that it is too high 
to be by us comprehended. This was the opinion of that great 
prelate. Bishop Beveridge, in his Private Thoughts, p. 52, to 
which book I refer you, my beloved, for more of his admirable 
reasoning on this capital article, and further observe to you, that 
not only this most pious bishop, and many other most excdlent 
prelates were of this way of thinking ; but all the most admirable 
divines have declared in their sermons and other matchless writ- 
ingSy that the more incredible the Athanaaian creed is, and the 
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fuller of contradictioiis, the more honour we do to our God in 
bdieving it. It is the glory of orthodox Christians, that their 
faith is not only contrary to the carnal mind, but even to the 
most exalted reason. In matter of faith, we must renounce our 
reason, even though it be only the thing that distingmsh^^ 
from the beasts, and makes us capable of anyreJi-r^^ t"' .r^ 

human arguments are to interf^^^^— , ^^^'^^ ^A^tll 

the catboUc faith U-*i ^se^ST rational rehgion, and except 

a man D^eve it faithfully, he must go into everlasting fire and 
brimstone.* 

" In this manner, Madam, like a mad bigot, a flaming zealot, 
and a sublime believer, was I to preach to the people of Ireland, 
and be an apostle for that faith which is an obedience to unreason- 
able conunands : but unfortunately for my father's design : and 
fortunately for my soul ; I was, on entering the university, put 
into the hands of a gentleman, who abhorred modern orthodoxy, 
and made the essential constitutive happiness and perfection of 
every inteUigent being consist in the conformity of our mind to 
the moral rectitude of the Divine Nature. This excellent man 
convinced my understanding, that even faith in Christ is of an 
inferior nature to this, and that it is only the means to obtain it. 
Such a conformity and obedience of the heart and conscience to 
the will of God ought to be my religion, as it was the religion of 
our Saviour himself. 

'* Thus, Madam, was I instructed by a master of arts, my pri- 
vate tutor, and when to his lessons I added my own careful ex- 
aminations of the vulgar faith, and the mind of our Lord, as I 
found it in the books, I was thoroughly satisfied, that an act of 
faith is an act of reason, and an act of reason an act of faith, in 
religious matters ; that our Lord was not the great God ; nor a 
part of that compound, called the Triune-God ; the miserable 
invention of divines ; but, a more extraordinary messenger than 
the prophets under the law chosen by the divine wisdom, to pub- 
lish the will of God to mankind, and sent under the character of 
his soti, and spiritual heir of his inheritance the church, to new- 
form the ages, and fix such good principles in the minds of men, 
as would he productive of sjl righteousness in the conversation : 

* Little did I think when I talked ia such a manner to Miu Hakcovkt against the famous 
symbol, that I should ever find in the book of a most learned man and excellent divine, the 
same khid of arguments seriously produced in favour of the Creed of St. Athanasiu^ yet this 
strange thing has time broui^t on, and thereby convinced the world, that the greatest learn- 
ing and the most exalted piety, employed in the cause ol mystery, can become so extravagant 
and errtaig as to maintain that a thing inoomprehenBn>le to human reason can be revealed, 
and that the man incomprdiensible it is to human reason, and the more senseleas it appears 
to human understandmg, the more glorious is the object oi faith, and the more worthy to be 
believed bv a Christian. This deplorable argument for the truth ol Christianity I met with 
in a book lately published by an admirable man. Dr. Joseph Smith, provost of Queen's Col- 
lege, OxoD. In his third section of A CUar amd Omprehensivt Vitm of tkt Being, Natvft, and 
AuHbait$^ GmL from p. 6x, to p. 78, the reader may lee this pita for darknest, confiaitm 
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that he was sent to destroy sin and the kingdom of Satan ; and 
to bring the human race to a perfect obedience to the will of the 
Supreme Being. 

" All this. Madam, was as plain to me as the sun in summer's 
^'*h± day ; and therefore, instead of la3dng aside my undcr- 
stanotoB, ^. -i Kgiieving things without any rational ground or 
eviaence at au ; '*^-^o/i qfgoing into orders, to draw revealed 
conclusions from revealed jJrfi^^.^. ,„^ ^^'^ ^ l ogic, m ake 
scnpture consequences, that have no meamng m tne wbrtis, xvn 
the faith of the people ; I was so free and ingenuous as to let my 
father know, that of all things in the world I never would be a 
parson, since the character obhged me to swear and subscribe 
to articles I could not find in my Bible ; nor would I, as a layman, 
ever read or join in the service of reading the tritheistic liturgy 
and offices he used in his family. I was determined, though I 
lost his favour and large fortune by the resolution, to Uve and 
die a Christian deist ; confessing before men the personal unity 
and perfections of the true God, and the personal mediatorial 
office of Jesus Christ. As St. Paul maintained the personal unity 
and absolute supremacy of the true God, and in his description 
of the Deity, did not tell the Athenians, that he was a Triune 
Being, to be considered under the notion of three persons, of three 
understandings and will, in a co-ordinate triplicity of all divine 
attributes and perfections ; but one individual personal Agent — 
one great Spirit, or mind, self-existent, and omnipotent in wisdom 
and action — one supreme Almighty Creator and Governor of the 
world, the God and Father of Jesus Christ ; I shall therefore, in 
obedience to the apostle, and to the other inspired writers, believe 
in and worship the same God, the one God, the only true God, as 
our Lord says in Matthew and Mark ; through the alone media- 
tion and intercession of Jesus Christ, our Redeemer and only be- 
gotten Son of God ; depending upon the effectual aid and assist- 
ance of the blessed Spirit, in hope of a glorious immortality. 
This is, this shall be my religion, whatever I may feel from an 
antichristian tyranny, on account of the confession. Thoiigh an 
outrage of uncharitable zeal should strip me of every worldly 
comfort, and reduce me to a want of brestd. If I should become 
a spectacle to men and angels by the faith, yet I will believe as 
Jesus Christ and his apostles have ordered the world to believe. 
No uninteUigible cant, or scholastic jargon for me. The Holy 
Ghost has in scripture expressed it sufficiently and unexception- 
ably clear, that tiiere is One Supreme Independent First-Cause 
of all things, a Spirit, that is. One Spirit, One God ; I am God, and 
there is none like Me : I am God and there is none else, beside 
Me ; with Me ; none but Me ; Thus does the Holy Ghost declare ; 
and what signify the despicable, heretical declarations of the 
doctors^ in respect of this ? 
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" Then, as a test of Christiaziity, the same blessed Spirit adds, 
that Jesus is the true Messiah, was sent from God to reveal his 
will for the salvation of man, and is the only Mediator betwixt 
God and man. Thus has the Holy Ghost regulated our faith and 
practice, and I think it incumbent on me to mind what he says, 
and flee the invented pieties of our theologers. I did so, and dis- 
obhged my father. I lost his favour en^rely. He would 
take no farther notice of me, and I became as you see a 
wanderer." 

This discourse, dehvered with my fire and action, amazed Miss 
Harcourt so greatly, that for some time after I had done, she 
could not speak, but continued looking with great earnestness at 
me. At last however she said, " I am glad. Sir, it has been my 
fate to meet with you, and must, when there is more time, con- 
verse with you on this subject. My father and I have had some 
doubts as to the truth of the Athanasian creed ; but he told me, 
he did not choose to examine the thing, as it had the sanction of 
ages, and was believed by the greatest divines in all nations. If 
it be wrong, let the churchmen answer for it. But this does not 
satisfy me ; and since I have seen one that has forsaken all rather 
than hve a disciple of Athanasius, after a thorough examination 
of the system ; and that you have now said some things against 
it that shew the folly of believing it, and make it a faith the most 
preposterous and unreasonable, I am determined to enquire into 
the merit of it, and see if Christians ought to acknowledge the 
supreme dominion and authority of God the Father ; that the 
Father is absolutely God, the great God in the absolute supreme 
sense by nature ; and the Son, only a God by communication of 
divinity from the Father, that is, by having received from the 
Father, the supreme cause, his being, attributes, and power over 
the whole creation : or, if they ought to ascribe supreme authority, 
and original independent absolute dominion to God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost ; three distinct supreme 
Gods, and yet but one supreme God, as the church informs us in 
her famous creed, and thereby makes us swallow a contradiction, 
as I have often thought, and a doctrine against which a great 
number of texts can be produced. This I will examine. My 
reason shall be no longer silent in so important a case. If a Trinity 
in unity of equal minds or Gods is not to be proved by the inspired 
writings, the doctors preaching it, and by creed requiring it, will 
be no justifiable plea or excuse for me, I am sensible, in the great 
rising day. I had better, in such case, leave all as you have 
bravely done, were my father so orthodox and furious a bigot 
as to force me to be a rehgionist against my conscience. What 
I have to beg of you. Sir," Miss Harcourt continued, " is that 
you will to-morrow, obUge me with your thoughts on the texts I 
have marked, as produced by orthodox divines for their myste- 
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rious religion*. If you make me sensible that those texts do not 
prove the doctrine Ihey are brought for, and of consequence, that 
the doctrine of the Trinity as by them taught, is the work of un- 
inspired writers, I shall renounce it to be sure. I will no longer 
mistake contradictions for mysteries. The schemes and inven- 
tions of men shall not pass with me for the revelations of God." 
Here Mr. Harcourt came up to us, and desired to know, if it 
was a fair question, what we two had been talking so earnestly, 
on ; for it seemed at a distance to be something more than ordinary: 
** I will tell you. Sir," his daughter replied, and immediately began 
to relate the whole conference, and her resolution. " Your resolu- 
tion," the father said, "is excellent. You have not only my 
consent, but I recommend it to you as the noblest work you can 
employ any time on. For my part, Sir," Mr. Harcourt con- 
tinued, turning himself to me, " I never liked this part of our 
protestant^religion, and have often ¥dshed our pubHc prayers had 
seen more conformable to the simphdty of the gospel ; that we 
bad been contented with what our Master and the Holy Spirit 
deUvered, and not made human compositions the standard of 
salvation : but since the church in her wisdom has thought it 
should be otherwise, I have submitted to her authority, and been 
silent on the doctrines she claims a right to determine ; though 
some of them to me appear doubtful, and others repugnant to 
scripture : beside, my studies have been in other fields than that 
of controversy : mathematics and antiquities have employed my 
time, and I have neither taste nor capacity for that criticism 
which is necessary for the examination of such points : greatly 
however do I honour those who have the ability and patience to 
go through the work, as I must own it is of the utmost importance, 
and that the orthodox faith is a sad thing, if the truth be, after 
all our Athanasian beheving, that Christ is no more than God's 
instrument, as St. Peter and St. Paul name him ; a successful 
teacher of wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemption : 
and that God is to be owned and praised, as the true, chief and 
original cause of all spiritual blessings, according to the counsel 
of his own will, his own good pleasure, purpose, &c., without 
partner or second person to intreat and satisfy for us. If this be 
the case, may the Lord have mercy on our poor orthodox souls : 
and as it may be so, I honour you for enquiring into the matter, 
and especially for your good Spirit in preferring the things that 
are eternal, when what you thought truth coidd not be held with 
things temporal. I have," Mr. Harcourt continued, " a very 

* The texts produced by Miu Habcottkt, the next day. in a sheet of papcr» ahe gave me 
and in my written explication of them in answer, I satisfied her, that thepetter of scriptnn 
was not fuU in favor of ooatradiction, and that where it had any appeaianoe of being so, 
reason allowed the purest modesty to use some freedom in interpreting, and take the texts 
in a lower meaning, such a liberty as protestants take with the words * this is my body,' wiiea 
they reject the doctrine of ttansoDstantiatioQ. By this means I made a ooavert of her. litis 
lady became a strict Chrittiaa-Deist. 
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great esteem for yon on this account, and if I can be of service 
to you, I will." He imagined I might want money, and if I did, he 
would lend me a hundred guineas, without interest, payable on 
my note of hand, when I could. He immediately took out of 
his pocket-book a bank note for that sum, and pressed me to 
accept it. He likewise invited me to stay at his house, while he 
continued in the country, which would be for a month longer. 
He assured me also, that I might make it my residence after he 
left it, if I pleased ; there would be two servants to attend me, 
and there was excellent mutton, and other things for my table. 
Nor is this all, you shall have the key of my study." 

These offers astonished me, and I said, " most generous Sir, I 
return you the thanks of a grateful heart, and will ever remember 
your goodness to me with that sense such uncommon kindness 
deserves, though I cannot enjoy the benefits you would make me 
happy with. As to money I do not want any yet, and when I 
do it will be time enough for me to barrow, if I should find any 
one. Like you, so benevolently dis]X)sed as to lend me cash without 
security and interest : and as to staying at your house, that offer 
I cannot accept, as I am engaged to a near and rich Mend, who 
will be to me a subaltern providence, if he can be found, and 
secure me from the evils my attachment to truth has exposed 
me to. One week however I will stay with you, since you are so 
good as to invite me in this kind manner." 

Here then I stayed a week, and passed it in a most happy way. 
Mr. Harcourt was fond of me, and did every thing in his power 
to render the place agreeable. His lovely daughter was not only 
as civil as it was possible to be, but did me i}ac honour to commence 
a friendship with me, which lasted from that time till death des- 
troyed the golden thread that hnked it 

Reader, this young lady, Harriet Eusebia Harcourt, was 
the foimdress of a religious house of protestant recluses, who are 
still a society in that part of Richmondshire where I first saw her 
and her father. They are under no vow, but while they please 
to continue members, live as they do in nunneries, and in piety, 
and in all the parts of the Christian temper, endeavour a resem- 
blance of their divine Lord and Master ; with this distinction 
however, that to the plan of the regards due from man by the 
divine Law to God, to his fellow-creatures, and to himself, they 
add music and painting for their diversion, and unbend their 
minds in these delightful arts, for a few hours every day. This 
makes them excel in these particulars. They are great masters 
in all kinds of music, and do wonders with the pencil. 

Eusebia was but just turned of twenty when I first saw her, 
in the year 1725, and then her musical performances were admir- 
able ; her pictures had the ordonnance, colouring, and expression 
of a great master. She was bom with a picturesque genius, and 
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a capacity to give measure and movement to compositions of 
harmony. Her music at the time I am speaking of had a most 
surprising power ; and in painting, long before this time, she 
astonish^. When she was a child, nine years old, and had no 
master, she would sketch with a black lead pencil on a sheet of 
paper the pictures of various kinds that came in her way, and 
mike such imitations as deserved the attention of judges. This 
made her father get her an eminent master, and she had not been 
long under his direction, when she was able to infuse a soul into 
her figures, and motion into her compositions. She not only 
drew landscapes, and low subjects with a success great as Teniers, 
but evinced by her paintings, that she brought into the world 
with her an aptitude for works of a superior class. Her pictures 
shew that she was not the last among the painters of history. 
They are as valuable for the merit of the execution as for the 
merit of the subjects. 

Her histories of the RevelaHans of St. John, which she finished 
a little before her death, from the first vision to the last, demon- 
strated a genius very wonderful, and that her hand was perfected 
at the same time with her imagination. If this series of pictures 
is not in every respect equal to Giotto's on the same subject, 
which I have seen in the cloister of St. Clare at Naples ; they are 
at least treated with greater truth, and shew that the imagina- 
tion of the painter had a hand and eye at its disposal to display 
the finest ideas. The great artist is obvious in them. 

The first picture of tiiis Series is a representation of the inside 
of the glorious temple, that was made the grand scene of all the 
things St. John saw in the Spirit ; the golden-lamp-sconce, called 
the seven candlesticks, which afforded the sanctuary all its hght 
and the august personage, who appears in refulgent brightness 
in the vision^ in the mid^ of the seven golden candlesticks. The 
majestic and godlike form which the apostle beheld is wonderfully 
painted. He is represented with more than human majesty. Like 
Raphael in his picture of the Eternal Father, in one of the Vatican 
chapels, she does not inspire us merely with veneration, she strikes 
us even with an awful terror : eUe n'inspire pas une simple v6n6ra- 
tion, elle imprime une terreur respectueuse. In his right hand, 
this grand person holds the main shaft that supports the six 
branches of the six lighted lamps, and the seventh lamp at the top 
of the main trunk, which gleam like a rod of seven stars, as it is 
written, *< having in his hand seven stars," and in this attitude 
with his face to the apostle, he appears in the midst of the seven 
golden candlesticks, the emblems of the churches walking, or 
attending to trim them, the churches ; with a sharp two-edg:ed 
sword, that is, the powerful word of God, as Aaron wsdked to trim 
the real lamps with the golden snuffers. St. John is seen on the 
floor. He is looking in great surprise at the whole appearance , 
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and as with amazement he beholds the divine Person in the vision, 
he seems struck with dread, and going to faint away ; as he says 
in the Apocalypse, ** When I saw him, I fell at his feet as dead." 

The next picture in this series is a continuation of, or another 
representation of the inside of the temple, the golden lamp-sconce 
of seven golden candlesticks, and the august personage in reful- 
gent brightness, and splendors transcendently glorious ; but with 
this difference, that in this piece, the divine personage does not 
hold the main shaft of the branches of lights in his right-hand, or 
stand in the midst of the candlesticks ; but, notwithstanding his 
sublime dignity, is painted with a godlike compassion in his face 
and manner, and with the greatest tenderness raises and supports 
the apostle. You see him, as described by St. John ; " he laid 
his right-hand upon me," the hand which before held the seven 
stars, or lighted golden lamps, that exhibited an appearance not 
unlike a consteUation of stars ; " saying unto me, fear not. I am 
the first and the last. I am he that Uveth, even though I was 
dead, and behold I am alive for evermore. Amen. And I have 
the keys of hell and of death." One almost hears these words 
from the lips of the august form, so wonderfully is the figure 
painted, so happily has the pencil counterfeited nature, and the 
apostle appears to revive in transports, as he knows from the 
words that it is his Lord and Master is speaking to him. It is a 
fine pictiu*e. 

The third painting in this series is the subsequent vision in 
the 4th and 5th chapters of the Revelation of John the Divine. In 
a part of the heavens that are opened, the throne of God is repre- 
sented by a crystal seat of glory, and from it proceed flashings 
of a bright flame Hke lightning and thunder, to represent the 
awful majesty of the One, and One Only, True God, the Supreme 
Lord of all things : seven lamps of fire are burning before this 
throne, as emblems of the seven spirits, or principal servants of 
God, to shew with what purity, constancy, and zeal, the spirits 
of the just made perfect serve God in the heavenly church ; and 
next them appears a crystal sea of great brightness and beauty ; 
much more glorious than the brazen sea in the temple, which held 
the water for the use of the priests . This sea alludes to that purity 
that is required in all persons who have the honour and happiness 
of a near approach to God, as he manifests himself on the throne 
of inaccessible light, or, in the moral shechinah in this lower world.* 

* At the first notkn of God's slory, in the scripture, is a physical notioo, and signifisa tb» 
manifestation of God, by fire, li^t, clouds, brightness, and other meteorous symbols, such 
as the marching piUars of fire and doud that went before the Israelites, and the $JuMmah 
in the Holy ctfHoUes, wfaidb the Jews called the visible presence ; so is there a glory cA God 
in a moral signification. There is a tkecMnah in a physical sense by fire, light, and lefira c ted 
colours : andthere is a moral sAacMiMli, or glory, when men live in obedience to all the divine 
laws, and walk as children of li^t. This shews the spedal presence of God in the rii^teous. 
as much as the cloud of gkry did manifest him in the temple. The power and wisdom and 
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The next figures are the four living creatures, or cherubim of 
Ezekiel, which our English translation very badly renders four 
beasts ; and they are placed in the middle of each side of the 
throne, in the whole circle round about, full of eyes, not only 
before but behind, so as to have a direct and full view every way, 
without*side them ; on seats, are the four and twenty elders 
placed, in white and shining garments, with crowns of gold upon 
their heads. The perslon who sits on the throne appears in great 
majesty and glory, and round about his throne the most beautiful 
rainbow is seen ; to express the glory of God, and his faithfulness 
to his covenant and promise : the four living creatures next the 
throne, who represent the angels attendant on the sheckinah, 
and have the appearance of a lion, a calf, a man, and an eagle full 
of eyes, and with six wings, to express the great understanding 
and power of the angels, their activity, constancy, and good will ; 
they are drawn in the act of adoring and praising the eternal living 
God ; and are answered by the four and twenty elders, the repre- 
sentatives of the people, the churches. So inimitably are all 
these things painted, that the faces of the cherubim and the four 
and twenty elders seem to move in worship and thanksgiving : 
one acquainted with the divine songs, cannot help fancying that 
he hears the four living creatures, saying, " Holy, holy, holy. Lord 
God Almighty, which was, and is, and is to come ; who for ever 
wast, and for ever wilt be, the one true God, the everlasting Lord ;" 
and that the elders, that is, the Christian people, reply, "Thou 
art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and honour, and power : for 
Thou hast created all things, and for Thy pleasure they are and 
were created." 

The apostle St. John, appears in great admiration, on account 
of the things before him, but seems more particularly affected 
by a book sealed with seven seals, which the person who sits on 
the throne holds in his right-hand ; an angel who is painted in the 
act of proclaiming with a loud voice, " Who is worthy to open the 
book, and to loose the seals thereof;" and a lamb with seven 
horns and eyes, standing just before the throne, within the circles 
of the cherubim and elders : this Lamb, represented as a sacrifice, 
and with seven horns and eyes, to shew the power, wisdom, and 
goodness of our Lord in the work of redemption, amd the accom- 
plishment of all God's designs of wisdom and grace, engages the 
attention and wonder of the apostle ; and as this Lamb of God 
receives the book from the person on the throne, a rising joy 
appears through the astonishment of St. John, and seems to be 

foodoew of God are displaytd in tbe holy lives of men. Like the heavens they dedaxe hit 
glory, and are the viaibte epiatk of Chxist to tbe world, written not with ink, but with the 
ymt of the Livfai|( God. " Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that hit Spirit 
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encreasing, as he hears the living creatures and the elders sing a 
new song, cr hymn of a new composition, which expresses the 
peculiar honour of the Son of God, and our peculiar engagements 
to him, in tkese words ** Thou art worthy to take the book, and 
to open the ssals thereof : for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed 
us unto God by thy blood, out of every kindred, and tongue, and 
people, and nation. Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive 
power and riches, and wisdom and strength, and honour, and glory 
and blessing. Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power, be 
unto him, that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for 
ever and ever." And as the angels conclude this solemn act of 
worship by saying " Amen ; " and the people by worshipping him 
that Uveth for ever and ever, the true God, who Uveth and reigneth 
from everlastiig to everlasting ; and having raised up his Son 
Jesus, sent him to bless you in turning every one of you from his 
iniquities ; the apostle seems in pleasure to join them, and shews 
a sensibihty and action that is very wonderful. It is a charming 
picture. The divine artist has treated the whole subject with 
the most elaborate and beautiful expression, and with a delightful 
richness of local colours. This painting gives the beholder a full 
and fine idea of the vision. 

But it was not only in painting, and in music, that Miss Har- 
couRT excelled : she had when I first saw her, made great progress 
in her studies, and discovered in her conversation extraordinary 
abihties. She talked wisely and learnedly on many subjects, 
and in so charming a manner, that she entered into the possession 
of the heart, and the admiration of all that heard her : nor was it 
only in pure ItaUan, Spanish, and other languages that she could 
express her notions ; but, in the correctest Latin she often spoke 
to me, and for an hour would discourse in the Roman tongue, 
with as great ease as if she had been talking English. She spoke 
it without any manner of difficulty, which was more than I could 
do. I was slow, and paused sometimes ; but that young lady 
went on with that volubility of tongue the women are bom with. 
The language being Latin was no check to her natural fluency 
of speech. 

To all this let me add, and with truth I can add it, that Eusebia, 
from the time I was first acquainted with her to her death, walked 
in the fear of the Lord, and of consequence in the comforts of the 
Holy Ghost. Religion from her infancy was her stated and 
ordinary business, and her sole concern to know and to do her 
duty to God and men. The Proverbs of Solomon and the pattern 
of Christ, were her study when a very young girl, and from both 
she acquired a conduct so prudent and evangehcal, that she 
seemed at the greatest heights of grace and goodness which a 
mortal can reach, and appeared as one that had made a prodigious 
proficiency in divine knowledge, and in every virtue ; yet there 
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was nothing gloomy, or even formal in her behaviour : she was 
good-humour itself : frank and free ; quite easy, and for ever 
cheerful. 

Miss Harcourt, at the time I am speaking of, ±iat is, in the 
one and twentieth year of her age, had all the qualities that con- 
stitute a beauty ; she was taU and graceful, and in every action, 
and her whole behaviour, to the last degree charming ; her eyes 
were vastly fine, large and long, even ¥rith her face^ black as night, 
and had a sparkUng brightness as great as could appear from the 
refraction of diamonds : her hair was as the polished jet, deep 
and glossy ; and yet, her complexion fresh as the glories of the 
spring, and her hps like a beautiful flower. 

This lady was nine years abroad with her father, who died of 
the plague at Constantinople in 1733, ^^^ ^^ ^^ course of her 
travels, did me the honour to write me many fine letters, in which 
she obliged me with her remarks on the things and people they 
saw in many countries. We held a correspondence together, for 
a considerable part of the time, and in return for her valuable 
favours, I sent her the best account I could give of the matters 
that came in my way. These letters may perhaps appear some 
day. 

In 1734 Mrs. Harcourt returned to England, and brought over 
with her some ladies, who became constituents of her claustral 
house. They formed the most rational and happy society that 
ever united, and during the life of the foundress, resided some- 
time in one of the Western Islands, but for the most part in Rich- 
mondshire. Since her death, which happened in 1745, ^^7 have 
hved entirely in the North of England, separated from all the 
world by the most dreadful mountains. They were but twelve 
in numtner for several years, but, in the sixth year of the Institute, 
Mrs. Harcourt encreased it to twenty-four members, by taking 
in twelve eldves or disciples. The twelve seniors govern a jrear 
about in their turns, unless it be the request of the house, that 
the superior for the year past should continue in the office another 
year. This, and their easy circumstances, secure their peace, 
and as they are ever wise to that which is good, and simple con- 
cerning evU, they lead most happy lives : nor can it be otherwise 
with mortals who cultivate the grace of humiUty, the want of 
which Ues at the bottom of all contentions, and by a Christian 
prudence, make it their main work to facilitate the practice of 
piety, and to promote the pleasure and the lustre of it. Glorious 
women I to letters, arts, and piety, they devote those hours which 
others waste in vanities the most senseless and despicable ; and 
pursuant to the advice, and according to the rule drawn up by 
their illustrious foundress, live as beings that have souls designed 
for eternity. They act continually upon a future prospect, and 
give all the diligence in making constant advances toward the 
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perfect day. Mrs. Harcourt shewed them, what an uninspired 
mortal could do by the means of grace ; that it was possible for 
assisted human nature, feeble as flesh and blood is, to resist temp- 
tations the most violent, and by the supreme motives of our reli- 
gion, acquit ourselves like Cluristians. If there be a devil to 
assault, a corrupt heart to oppose, and many difficulties to be 
encountered, yet her conduct was a demonstration, that those 
who are heirs of the heavenly country, may choose and prosecute 
their best interests, and improve the divine life to a high degree. 
" Let us," she used to say, " make salvation not only a concern 
on the bye, but the governing aim through the present hfe, and 
we shall not only Hve hke the primitive Christians, but die for 
our holy faith, with more resolution than the worthies of Greece 
and Rome, though death should appear in aU his array of terrors. 
Neither adversity nor prosperity could then tempt us to drop a 
grain of incense before any idol, or commit any action that dis- 
honoured the gospel. Let what will happen, in all events, we 
should secure the future happiness of our souls, and thereby pro- 
vide for the everlasting glory and felicity of our bodies too in the 
morning of the resurrection. Of Mrs. Harcourt, a further 
account will be found in the Memoirs of Several Ladies of Great 
Britain, 1755, 8vo. p. 324. 

The twenty-fifth day of June I took my leave of Miss Harcourt 
and her father, and the rest of the good company, and on horses 
I borrowed, we returned to the philosophers at Ulubrae. It was 
nineteen miles round of most terrible rosjd ; a great part of it being 
deep and swampy bottom, with holes up to the horses shoulders 
in some places ; and for several miles, we were obliged to ride on 
the sides of very deep and craggy mountains, in a path so very 
narrow, that we risked hfe, and passed in terror : a wrong step 
would have been destruction beyond recovery. It was hkewise 
no small perplexity to find, that I was going back again, the course 
being south and south-west ; and that there was no other way of 
journeying from Mr. Harcourt's to Ulubrae, but through the 
pass I first travelled from Westmoreland ; unless I rode from Mr. 
Harcourt's into Cumberland, and then round through Bishop- 
rick to the valley the gentiemen lived in. On then I went at all 
hazards, and in a tedious manner was forced to creep the way, 
but to make some amends, the prospects from the hills were fine, 
and things very curious occurred. Groups of crests of moun- 
tains appeared here and there, like large cities with towers and 
old Gothic edifices, and from caverns in their sides torrents of 
water streamed out, and tumbled in various courses to the most 
delightful vales below. In some of the vast hills there were open- 
ings quite through, so as to see the sun, at the end of three or four 
thousand yards ; and in many of them were sloping caverns, very 
wonderful to behold. 
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I found in one of them, near the top of a very high mountain* 
a descent like steps of stairs, that was in breadth and height hke 
the aisle of a church, for three hundred yards, and then ended at a 
kind of door, or small arched opening, that was high enough 
for a tall man to walk into a grand room which it led to. This 
chamber was a square of seventeen yards, and had an arched roof 
about twenty high. The stone of it was a green marble, not 
earthy and Opaque, but pure and crystalline, which made it ap- 
pear very beautiful, as the walls were as smooth as if the best 
poUsh had made them so. There was another opening or door 
at the other side of this chamber, and from it likewise went a 
descent like steps, but the downward passage here was much 
steeper than the other I had come to, and the opening not more 
than one third as wide and high ; narrowing gradually to the 
bottom of the sloping road, till it ended in a round hole, a yard 
and a quarter every way. I could see the day at the opening 
below, though it seemed at a great distance from me, and as it 
was not dangerous to descend, I determined to go down. 

The descent was four hundred and seventy-nine yards in a 
straight line, and opened in a view of meadows, scattered trees, 
and streams, that were enchantingly fine. There appeared to 
be about four and twenty acres of fine land, quite surrounded 
with the most frightful precipices in the world, and in the centre 
of it a neat and pretty little country house, on an easy rising 
ground. I could discover with my long glass a young and hand- 
some woman sitting at the door, engaged in needle- work of some 
kind ; and on the margin of a brook hard by, another charmer 
stood, angling for fish of some sort : a garden appeared near the 
mansion that was well improved ; and in the fields were sheep 
and goats, horses and cows ; cocks and hens, ducks and geese, 
were waUdng about the ground ; and I could perceive a college 
of bees. The whole formed a charming scene. 

Pleased ¥rith the view, and impatient to know who the two 
charmers were, I quite forgot the poor situation inVhich I left Tim, 
holding the horses at the mouth of the cavern, on the dangerous 
side of so high a hill, and proceeded immediately to the house, as 
soon as I had recovered myself from a fall. My foot sUp'd in the 
passage, about six yards from the day, and I came rolling out of 
the mountain in a violent and surprising manner. It was just 
mid-day when I came up to the ladies, and as they did not see 
me till they chanced to turn round, they were so amazed at 
my appearing, they changed colour, and one of them shrieked 
aloud ; but this fright was soon over, on my assuring them 
that I was their most humble servant, and had against my 
will tumbled out of the hide that was at the bottom of that 
vast mountain before them. This I explained, and protested 
that I had not thought of paying them a visit, when curiosity 
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led me into an opening near the top of the hill, as I was 
travelling on ; but that when I did get through so wonderful a 
passage, and saw what was still more strange, when I arrived in 
the vale, to wit, two ladies, in so wild and sUent a place, I judged 
it my duty to pay my respects, and ask if you had any commands 
that I could execute in the world ? This was pohte, they said, 
and gave me thanks ; but told me, they had no other favour to 
ask than that I would dine with them, and inform them how it 
happened that I was obUged to travel over these scarce passable 
mountains, where there was no society nor support to be had. 
Beside if in riding here you should receive a[mischief, there was not 
a possibility of getting any rehef . There must be something very 
extraordinary surely, that could cause you to journey over such 
frightful hills, and through the deep bottoms at the foot of them 

" Ladies," I replied, " necessity and curiosity united are the 
spring that move me over these mountains, and enable me to 
bear the hardships I meet with in these ways. Forced from home 
by the cruelties of a step-mother, and forsaken by my father on 
her account, I am wandering about the precipices of Richmond- 
shire in search of a gentleman, my friend ; to whose hospitable 
house and generous breast I should be welcome, if I could find 
out where he hves in some part of this remote and desolate region : 
and as my curiosity is more than ordinary, and I love to contem- 
plate the works of nature, which are very grand and astonishing 
in this part of the world, I have gone many a mile out of my way 
while I have been looking for several days past for my friend, and 
have ventured into places where very few I beheve would go. It 
was this taste for natural knowledge that travelled me down the 
inside of the mountain I am just come out of. If I had not had 
it, I should never have known there was so delightful a little 
country here as what I now see : nor should I have had the honour 
and happiness of being known to you." 

** But tell me. Sir," one of these beauties said, " how have you 
lived for seversil days among these rocks and desert places, as 
there are no inns in this country, nor a house, except this, here, 
that we know ? are you the favourite of the fairies and genies, or 
does the wise man of the hills, bring you every night in a cloud to 
his home ? " 

" It looks something like it. Madam," I answered, " and the 
thing to be sure must appear very strange, but it is like other 
strange things, when the nature of them is known, they appear 
easy and plain. This country I find consists, for the most part, 
of ranges and groups of mountains horrible to behold, and of bogs, 
deep swampy narrow bottoms, and waters that fall and run in- 
numerable ways, but this is not alwa3rs the case, like the charming 
plain I am now on, tliere are many flowery and delicious extensive 
pieces of ground, enclosed by vast surrounding hills ; the finest 
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intervals betwixt the mountains : the sweetest interchange be- 
tween hill and vaUey, I believe in all the world, is to be found in 
Richmondshire, and in several of those delightful vales I dis- 
covered inhabitants as in this place, but the houses are so separate 
by fells scarcely passable, and torrents of water, that those who 
hve in the centre of one group of mountains, know nothing of 
many agreeable inhabitants that may dwell on the other side of 
the hills in an adjacent vale. If there had been a fine spot at the 
bottom of the precipice I found the opening in, and people hving 
there, as might have been the case, you ladies who hve here, could 
have no notion of them, as you Imew nothing of a passage from 
the foot to the summit of yonder mountain, within sight of the 
vast hill, and if you did, would never venture to visit fiiat way ; 
and as there is not a pass in this chain of hills, to ride or wsdk 
through, to the other side of them : but the way out of this valley 
we are now in, as I judge from the trembUng of the mountains all 
round us, must be an opening into some part of Cumberland. For 
this reason Stanemore hills may have several famiUes among them, 
though you have never heard of them, and I will now give you an 
account of some, who behaved in the most kind and generous 
manner to me. Here I began to relate some particulars concern- 
ing my friend Price and his excellent wife ; the admirable Mrs. 
BuRCOT and Mrs. Fletcher ; the philosophers who lived at 
Ulubrae, to whom I was returning ; and the generous Mr. Har- 
couRT, and his excellent daughter, whom I left in the morning ; 
and at whose house I arrived by traveUing up the dark bowels of a 
tremendous mountain ; as, on the contrary, I arrived at theirs by 
a descent through yonder frightful hill, till I came rolling out from 
within, in a very surprising and comical way; a way that would 
have made you laugh, ladies ; or, in a fright, cry out, if 3rou had 
happened to be waMng near the hole or opening in the bottom of 
that hill, when, by a slip of my foot, in descending, a few yards 
from the day, I tumbled over and over, not only down what re- 
mained of the dark steep within, but the high sloping bank that 
reaches from the outside of the opening to the first flat part of the 
vale. There is nothing wonderful then in my hving in this lone 
country for so many days. The only strange thing is, considering 
the waters and swamps, that I was not drowned ; or, on account 
of the precipices and descents I have been engaged on, that I did 
not break my neck, or my bones ; but so long we are to hve as 
Providence hath appointed for the accomplishment of the grand 
divine scheme. Till the part allotted us is acted, we are secure. 
When it is done, we must go, and leave the stage for other players 
to come on." 

The ladies seemed greatly entertained with my histories, and 
especially with my tumbhng out of the mountain into their vale. 
They laughed very heartily ; but told me, if they had happened 
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to be sitting near the hole, in the bottom of that tremendous rocky 
mountain, as they sometimes did, and often wondered where the 
opening went to, and that I had come rolling down upon them, 
they would have been frightened out of their senses, for they must 
have thought it a very strange appearance ; without hearing the 
history of it, they must think it a prodigious occurrence, or excep- 
tion, ^om the constant affairs of nature. 

" This miffht be, ladies/' T answered, " but from seeing me be- 
lore your eyes you must own, that many things may be fact, which 
at first may seem to exceed the common limits of truth. Impos- 
sible or supernatural some people conclude many cases to be that 
have not the least difficulty in them, but happen to be made of 
occurrences and places they have not seen, nor heard the hke of 
before. Things bought prodigious or incredible by ignorance and 
weakness, will appear to right knowledge and a due judgment very 
natural and accountable to the thoughts." 

Here a footman came up to us, to let his mistress know that 
dinner was on the table, and we immediately went in to an excel- 
lent one. The ladies were very civil to me, and exerted a good 
humour to shew me, I suppose, that my arrival was not disagree- 
able to them, though I tumbled upon their habitation, hke the 
genie of the caverns, from the hollows of the mountains. They 
talked in an easy, rational manner, and asked me many questions 
that shewed they were no strangers to books and men and things : 
but at last it came to pass, that the eldest of those ladies, who 
acted as mistress of the house and seemed to be about one or two 
and twenty, desired to know the name of the gentleman I was 
looking for among these hills, and called my friend. " My reason, 
Sir, for asking is, that you answer so exactly in face and person 
to a description of a gentleman I heard not very long ago, that I 
imagine it may be in my power to direct you right." 

" Madam," I replied, " the gentleman I am in search of is 
Charles Turner, who was my school-fellow, and my senior by a 
year in the university, which he left two years before I did, and 
went from Dublin to ^e North of England, to inherit a paternal 
estate on the decease of his father. There was an uncommon 
friendship between this excellent young man and me, and he made 
me promise him, in a solemn manner, to call upon him as soon as 
it was in my power ; assuring me at the same time, that if by any 
changes and chances in this lower hemisphere, I was ever brought 
into any perplexities, and he aUve, I should be welcome to him and 
what he had, and share in his happiness in this world, while I 
pleased. This is the man I want, a man, for his years, one of the 
wisest and best of the race. His honest heart had no design in 
words. He ever spoke what he means, and therefore, I am sure 
he is my friend." 

To this the lady answered, " Sir, since Charles Turner is the 
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man you want, your enquiry is at an end, for you are now at his 
house ; and I, who am his sister, bid you welcome to Skelsmore- 
Vale in his name. He has been for a year and a half last past in 
Italy, and a little before he went, gave me such a description of 
you as enabled me to guess who you were after I had looked a 
while at you, and he added to his description a request to me, that 
if you should happen to call here, while I happened to be in the 
country, that I would receive you, »» if you wero laMASAH .- and 
when I removed, if I could not, or did not choose to stay longer in 
the country that I would make you an offer of the house, and give 
you up ail the keys of it, to msJsje use of it and his servants, and 
the bc»t things the place affords, till his return ; which is to be, he 
says, in less than a year. Now, Sir, in regard to my brother and 
his friend, I not only offer you what he desired I should, but I will 
stay a month here longer than I intended ; for this lady, my 
cousin, Martha Jacquelot, and I, had determined to go to Scar- 
borough next week, and from thence to London : nor is this all, 
as I know I shall the more oblige my brother the civiUer I am to 
you, I will, when the Scarborough season is over, if you choose to 
spend the winter here, come back to Skebmore-Vale, and stay till 
Mr. Turner returns." 

This discourse astonished me to the last degree, to hear that I 
was at my friend Turner's house, he abroad, and to be so for 
another year ; the possession of his seat offered me ; and his 
charming sister so very civil and good, as to assure me she would 
return from the Spa, and stay with me till her brother came home : 
were things so unexpected and extraordinary, that I was for some 
time silent, and at a loss what to say. I paused for some minutes, 
with my eyes fastened on this beauty, and then said " Miss Tur- 
ner, the account you have given of your brother, and the infor- 
mation that I am now at his house, his friendly offers to me by you , 
and your prodigious civility, in resolving to return from Scar- 
borough, to stay with me here till your brother arrives, are things 
so strange, so uncommon, and exceedingly generous and kind, that 
I am quite amazed at what I hear, and want words to express my 
obligations, and the grateful sense I have of such favours. Accept 
my thanks, and be assured, that while I live, I shall properly re- 
member the civility and benevolence of this day ; and be ever 
ready if occasion offered, and the fates should put it in my power, 
to make a due return. Your offer. Madam, in particular, is so 
high an honour done me, and shews a spirit so humane, as I told 
you I was an unfortunate one, that I shall ever think of it, with 
pleasure, and mention it as a rare instance of female worth ; but 
as to accepting these most kind offers I cannot do it. Since Mr. 
Turner is from home, I will go and visit another friend I have in 
this country, to whom I shall be welcome, I believe, till your 
toother returns. To live by myself hero at my friend's expence. 
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would not be tight, nor agreeable to me : and as to confining you, 
Madam, in staying with me, I would not do it for the world." 
" Sir," Miss Turnbr repUed, " in respect of my staying here, it 
will be no confinement to me, I assure you. My heart is not set 
upon going to London. It was only want of company made Miss 
jAcguELOT and me think of it, and if you will stay with us, we will 
not even go to Scarborough this season." This was goodness 
indeed, but against staying longer than two or three days, I had 
many good reasons that made it necessary for me to depart : be- 
side the unreasonableness of my being an expense to Mr. Turner 
in his absence, or confining his sister to the country ; there was 
Qrton-Lodge, where I had left O'Fin, my lad, at work, to which I 
could not avoid going again : and there was Miss Mslmoth, on 
whom I had promised to wait, and did intend to ask her if she 
would give me her hand, as I liked her and her circumstances, and 
fancied she would Uve with me in any retreat I pleased to name ; 
which was a thing that would be most pleasing to my mind. It is 
true, if Charles Turner had come home, while I sta3red at his 
house, it was possible I might have got his sister, who was a very 
great fortune : but this was an uncertainty however, and in hiis 
absence, I could not in honour make my addresses to her : if it 
should be against his mind, it woidd be acting a false part, while I 
was eating his bread. Miss Turner to be sure had fifty thousand 
pounds at her own disposal, and so far as I could judge of her 
mind, during the three days that I stayed with her at Skelsmore- 
Vale, I had some reason to imagine her heart might be. gained : 
but for a man worth nothing to do this, in her brother's house 
without his leave, was a part I could not act, though by missing 
her I had been lnx)ught to beg my bread. Three days then only 
I could be prevailed on to stay, ajkd the time indeed was happily 
spent. 

Miss Turner was good-humoured, sensible, and discreet, as one 
could wish a woman to be, talked pleasantly upon common sub- 
jects, and was well acquainted with the three nobkst branches of 
polite learning, antiquity, history, and geography. It was a fine 
entertainment to h^ her. She likewise understood music, and 
sung, and played well on the small harpsicord ; but her moral 
character shed the brightest lustre on her soul. Her thoughts 
and words were ever employed in promoting God's glory, her 
neighbour's benefit, and her own true welfare ; and her hand very 
often, in giving to the poor. One third of her fine income she 
devoted to the miserable, and was in every respect so charitable, 
that she never indulged liie least intemperance in speaking. She 
detested that calumny and reproach which assassinates a credit, 
as much as she abhorred the shedding a man's blood. The good- 
ness of her heart was great indeed : the integrity of her life was 
glorious. She was per^ction, so far as the thing is consistent with 
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the nature and state of man here, as it was possible for a mortal 
to be exempt from blame in life, and blemish of soul. An abso- 
lute exemption from faults cannot be the condition of any one in 
this world : But, to the ladies I now speak, you may, like Miss 
Turner, be eminently good, if you will do your best to be perfect, 
in such a kind and degree as human frailty doth admit. 

Miss Jacquelot was by the head lower than Miss Turner, and 
her hair the very reverse of my friend's sister, that is, black as the 
raven ; but she had a most charming httle person, and a mind 
adorned with the finest qualifications. Reason never lost the 
command in her, nor ceased to have an influence upon whatever 
she did. It secured her mind from being ever discomposed, and 
disengaged her life from the inconveniencies which a disregard to 
reason exposes us to. By a management it dictated, she enjoyed 
perpetual innocence and peace. She never uttered a word tiiat 
intrenched upon piety, infringed charity, or disturbed the happi- 
ness of any one, nor at any time shewed the least sign of a vein 
and light spirit : yet she had a sportf ulness of wit and fancy that 
was delightful, when she could handsomdy and innocently use it, 
and loved to exert the sallies of wit in a lepid way, when they had 
no tendency to defile or discompose her mind, to wrong or harm 
the hearer, or her neighbour, or to violate any of the grand duties 
incumbent on us ; piety, charity, justice, and sobriety. Every 
thing that reason made unfit to be expressed, in relation to these 
virtues, she always carefully avoided ; but otherwise, such things 
excepted, would enliven and instruct by good sense in jocular ex- 
pression, in a way the most charming and pleasing. She was very 
wise, agreeable and happy. She was very good and worthy. 

This young lady was a great master on the fiddle, and very 
knowing in connoisance. She painted well, and talked in an aston- 
ishing manner, for a woman, and for her years, of pictures, 
sculpture, and medals. She was indeed a fine creature in soul and 
body. 

With these ladies I spent three days in Skelsmore- Vale ; and 
the time we talked, waUced, played, and laughed away. Some- 
times we rambled about the hiUs, and low adown the dales. Some- 
times we sat to serious ombre ; and often went to music by the 
falling-streams. Miss Turner sung. Miss Jacquelot played the 
fiddle, and on my German flute I breathed the softest airs. We 
were a happy three, and parted with regret on every side. Fain 
would they have had me stay, and Scarborough and London 
should be thought of no more ; but the reason of things was 
against it, and the 28th day of June I took my leave. Through 
the mountain I had descended, I went up again to Tim and my 
horses ; who were stabled in the mouth of the cavern above, and 
had got provender from the vale below. 

The sun was rising as we mounted the horses, and struck me so 
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powerfnUy with the surpassing splendour and majesty of its ap- 
pearance, so cheered me by the gladsome influences, and intimate 
refreshment of its all-enlivening beams, that I was contriving an 
apology as I rode on, for the first adorers of the solar orb, and 
imagined they intended nothing more than the worship of the 
transcendent majesty of the invisible Creator, under the symbol 
of his most excellent and nearly resembling creature ; and this 
according to some imperfect tradition, that man, as a compound 
Being, had, in the beginning, a visible glorious presence of Jehovah 
Elohim, a visible exhibition of a more distinguished presence by 
an inexpressible brightness or glory : this is some excuse for the 
first worshippers of the solar orb : and when the thing consecrated 
to the imagery and representation of its Maker, became the rival 
of his honours, and from being a help to devotion, was advanced 
into the supreme object of it ; yet considering the prodigious glory 
of this moving orb, and that all animated nature depends upon its 
auspicious presence, we cannot wonder that the Egjrptian rura- 
lists, without a creed, and without a philosophy, should be tempted 
to some warmer emotion than a merely speculative admiration, 
and inclined to something of immediate devotion. That universal 
chorus of joy that is manifested at the illustrious solemnities of 
opening sunshine, might tempt the weak to join in a seemingly- 
religious acclamation. At least I am sure there is much more to 
be said for this species of idolatry, than for the papists worshipping 
dead men, stocks, bones, and clouts. They have not only reve- 
lation expressly against them — " Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and lum only shalt thou serve." Matt. ch. iv. v. 10. — 
" Neither shalt thou set up any image or pillar." Deut. ch. xvi. 
V. 22. But downright reason demonstrates that the things are 
useless to the preservers, and offensive to God ; whereas on the 
contrary, when the eye beholds that glorious and important lumin- 
ary of heaven, and considers the benefits dispensed to mankind 
by the means of its most beautiful and invigorating beams, it 
might strike not only an unpractised thinker, and cause the vulgar 
who are not able of themselves to raise their thoughts above their 
senses, and frame a notion of an invisible Deity, to acknowledge 
the blessings they received, by a devotion to this fancied visible 
exhibition of divinity. But even some of the wise ones who were 
a degree above the absurdity of popular thinking, might be led to 
address themselves to the golden sun, in splendour likest heaven, 
They might ascribe the origin of their own existance, and the 
world's, to this seemingly adequate cause, and genial power of the 
system ; when they beheld him returning again in the east, as I 
now see him, after the gloom and sadness of the night ; again the 
restorer of light and comfort, and the renewer of the world ; re- 
gent of the day, and all the horizon round, invested with bright 
rays ; that all inferior nature, the earth's own form, and the sup- 
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ports of its animated inhabitants, seem to depend on his dispensing 
authority, and to be the effects of his proMc virtue, and secret 
operation : they might suppose, in the corruption of tradition, 
or when the revealed truth and direction was lost, and reason not 
as now in its maturity of age and observation, that some kind of 
glory should be given to the subordinate divinity, as they femcied, 
of this heavenly body, and that some homage was due to the foun- 
tain of so much warmth and beneficence. This, I imagine, may 
account for the earliest kind of idolatry ; the worship paid to the 
sun. The effects of his presence are so great, and his splendour so 
overpowering and astonishing, that veneration and gratitude 
united, might seduce those ignorant mortals to deify so glorious 
an object. When they had lost the guard of traditionary reve- 
lation,* and wanted those helps to judgment which are derived 
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is, so many years after the flood, we must in reason suppose, tluit they had from tte vene rable 

Striaorch, s flnal and farewell rdation of the creatioii, and the state of innoocncy, and the 
1 ; the institution of wonh^ ; and the hope of soceptanoe, and ttia promised seed. We 
may believe they had, at going oll^ a distinct xepetition of aU the capital articles of their faith. 
Ihey received a dear review of the facts and revelations which Adam and Noah had the 
knowledge of, and in a comsend of every doctrine and duty, qieculative and practical, eqwd* 
ally the doctrine of the being of a God, his unity and perfectiottS» had a sufficient fund of 
useful knowledge to set up with, in tiie new wood. This is natural behaviour in all good 
parenta, and we may oondude, that the pious patriareh acted in this manner, when he seat 
his relations away. But this oral tradition was liable to a gradhial «Vrkwsinn, and sunk at 
last into a state of evanescence. Doctrines deduced from facts long since past, and known 
by tradition only, become precaxioos. The tradition is rendered obecore and dnbloos. It 
might remain nearlv perfect, while Peleg, Reu, Serug. Nahor, and Terah lived, as thsv had 
their informations from Noau, and were thoroughly advised to make God the ob|ect of their 
supnan e love and fear, and trust and wonliip ; ana to practise all virtue and righteouaneas 
towards each other, as the neat instruments and means of a general happiness. With an 
earnest tenderness, flieae thmgs were recommended to them. But as the peopte who came 
after them never saw Noah, and their iniocmation depended on lelators, who had it fron 
relators, a dimness prevailed upon the ancient facts, and distance and other objects over- 
shadowed them. A deprivation of tradition might likewise arise from relators f o rf s ttin g 
material drcumstanoe^ and from a misapprehension of ancient facts. There vaAt Iflwwiee 
be many that designedly corrupted these facte, and out of a dislike to truth, and a distaste 
to virtue, did their best to weaken the principles of religion. Ingenious bed men there were 
among mankind then as weU as in our time, and as tlien was no written system and history 
to go bv, they might give tiieandent story a turn more tevourable to sinners. By this means 
eontradicti on and obscurity came on, endless teUes were introduced, and truth was disguind, 
cocnqpted and lost 

In respect however of an infinite mind, the author of the universe, it nmst be o oni es sed 
that those men could not have lost a ri^t notion of him, if they had been faithful to Uiem- 
selves ; lor the worics of nature still remained in all their wond'rous beauty, and useful order, 
and fumtihed daily evidence, that neither dianoe, nor iM*Ai*^*«g necessity, oould produce 
the beautiful and harmonious, the regular and convenient, the amteble and good, whkh their 
eyes beheld whatever way they turned. Not only the heavens, the air, the earth, the sea, 
demonstrated the wisdom and goodnees of God ; but every beast ,every fowl, every ibh they 
conki take, every plant and tree, shewed an exact proportion of parts, and dkoovered design 
in the whote of ite coostitutkm. Their own inteUigMoe ought Ukewtee to have led than to 
the great original it was formed by, an uncreated mind. There must be a divkie understand- 
ing, or there never could be pure intellection in man. It is impossible to solve the phano- 
mena of moral entities, without the being of God. If it were possiUe for atoms, leaoont'r- 
ing in an infinite void, to produce by collision and undirected impulse, the oorpoceal systemiL 
and the various beauteous forms whkh we see ; yet the wild and sensetaes hypothesis could 



not be applied by atheism itself to the pcodnctfon of ideas faitirely hidependent of matter, 
and all ite properties and powers. We must have them from an intelUgent cause. The 
human mind is so framed, that we may sorely infer the cause of the constitution was inteOi- 
cent. So that God dkl not fai any age, leave himself without witness, or evkleno^ of his own 
befog and perfection. We have full proof of oceathML raUng foteOliBaoa. All the wate 
of nature prodahn it, and especially the human souL 
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from the experience, observation, and reasoning of past times, 
the specious idolatry might have been introduced, and something 
tolerably plausible perhaps was pleaded by the better heads of 
those times. Exclusive of an imperfect notion of the Deity's 
appearing by shechinah, and that the sun might be the visible ex- 
hibition as before observed ; they might, in the next place, con- 
clude from the extraordinary motion of the luminary, "diat he was 
an animated being and noble intelligence, placed in the highest 
post of honour and usefulness, and employed by God as his first 
minister and servant ; for which reason, they thought it their 
duty to magnify and venerate the sun, whom the Creator had ex- 
alted so high ; as the chief minister of kings are had in honour, 
which is r^ected back on their royal masters. Thus might the 
novel impiety come on. They might, in the beginning, worship 
the sun as the shechinah, appearing by a glorious light, or in a 
celestial train attending the presence, which, at so great a distance, 
must appear in an indistinct, luminous vision ; but more generally 
as the minister of God ; an animated being, who had a principle 
of consciousness put into it ; as the human body has, seated in it, 
a human soul ; and that this glorious creature was enabled to 
perform the etherial journeys by its own understanding and will, 
and to make all lower nature happy by his benign and difiusive 
influence ; could see as far as he is seen, and every way was fitted 
for the noble work he had to execute. Thus did the sun commence 

But throiuEb ne^Umce, and false notioos of nligioQ bcou^t in by impout men, oomipt 
cuttomi, and prejudices of educatioa, ire find that not only virtue was lost, soon after the 
di^Mnion, but even the notion of God. Idolatnr and wickedness pcevailed lor the greatest 
part of the grand period of tradition, from the d^Mxekm to the imparting the knowbdge of 
letters by Moses. This shews the loOy, vanity, and inconsistency of all tradition, and that 
for the support of virtue, and true reUgion in the world, a written word is necessary. In 
the early ages d the postdiluvian wodd, religious knowledfe was decayed, and we can trace 
the ori^ and beginning of idolatry very high. Bven in Serug's time, wno had received a 
mmpend of religion from Noah, when he became infirm by years, and was no longer able to 
inspect the manners of his colony, and go about to take ongniiiance of their insularities, 
we find the innovatk>n had begun. We read in the books, that Terah, the father of Abraham 
was an idolater, in the zToth year of his age, which was the year that Serug died, and to be 
sure, that was not the first year of his false reUgkm : and it is not to be supooaed, that when 
he went forth, a worshipper of false gods, from Ur of the Chaldees, with Aoraham, his son, 
and Lot, that the young people were safe from ti>e infection. It prevailed before Abraham 
was warned to witndraw, md of oonsequcnoe he was one of the ungodly, that is an idolater. 
To me it is plain St Paul says so. ttiey all served other gods. In aD probability, that was 
beginning to be the case irtien Abraham Was bom, which was in the year alter the mod 353 ; 
aiM as he was forty years old idien his father marched him fiom Ur, we may think he was 
then a settled idolater ; and if it had not been that the divine mercy called hhn by revelation 
to true religion, he and the whole world mi^t have remained in their groes innovatiott, eternal 
strangers to toe original truths. 1^ free grace of ti»e universal Father took him and his 
postmty into covenant, and used them as a mean to restore true piety and virtue to the woild, 
tiU such time as he was pleased to shew his astonidiinf mercy, and inestimable love in Christ 
Jesus. The Creator and Governor of Gentiles as weU as Jews, in his infinite wisdom pro- 
ceeded in this manner, first selecting one nation to be a beacon upon a hill, a public voucher 
of tiie being and providence oi God *, and in the fulness of time, bleseing the human race with 
a goq>el and Redeemer. Adored be his goodness then for the written word. This only can 
preserve the doctrine of religion free from corruption. The miserable papists may trust to 
their traditions, and wander where no covenant is to be found : but the religion of protestants 
must be the gospel of Christ The written doctrine of the apostles kt us receive. The un- 
written word of Rome let us despise. There is no security in tradition. It is unsuAcient for 
the lae es ivatlun of truth : and for that ceaaon, God gave w the writings of hupired men. 
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a God. He must, they thought, from every appearance, in his 
wond'rous, useful course, have the most exalted powers ; be wise 
and benevolent, great and good. And when the worship of this 
luminary was once estabhshed, it could not be long before the 
moon was deified, and then the stars became conservators of the 
universe. From thence idolatry went on, and added to the hea- 
venly bodies the emblematic doctrine, and animal apotheosis. 
Artificial fire was consecrated, and made the symbol of sidereal 
splendours. Deity was exhibited to the multitude in the forms 
of its efiects, and innumerable orders of inferior divinities by de- 
grees sprang up. Successive enlargements of the system of na- 
tural apotheosis prevailed ; and, at last, the world, which ought 
only to have been regarded, as the magnificent theatre of divine 
perfections, was itself blasphemously adored, as the independent 
proprietor of them. 

It is evident from hence that a revealed rule was wanting, or 
man had need of physics, to suppress the rising transports of a too 
eager gratitude, and guard against the inclination to worship this 
rising, lucid being, now so glorious before me ; whose motion is so 
steady and uniform, swift, regular, and useful, that it seems to 
manifest itself a wise and inteUigent being. Without the tights 
of philosophers, or the supernatural assistance of religion, it was 
hard for recent and wondering mortals, to refrain from worship- 
ping that beautiful body, as they saw it proceeded with the great- 
est harmony, and shed innumerable blessings on them. But pure 
revealed retigion diffuses such a tight as manifests the error : and 
a correct and philosophic reasoning, in this improved age the safe 
guide, and proper arbitrator of retigion, not only refuses to address 
itself to that God of the ancient popular theology, but proves the 
worship impious and absurd. 

Right, reason, and revelation, demonstrate from the matchless 
graces and glories of nature, which occur in great variety, and 
without number, wherever we turn our eyes, that there is a 
Creator of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness ; who bountif uUy 
provides for the uses and occasions of human tife, and produces 
repeated millions of objects that bear the stamp of omnipotence, 
and remain perpetual monuments of the divine benevolence. 
Manifold are thy works, O Lord ; in wisdom hast thou made 
them all 1 

And especiaUy, when from the earth I lift up mine eyes to the 
heavens, and behold among the wonders of the firmament that 
vast and magnificent orb, the sun now rising before me, bright'ning 
by degrees the horizon, and pouring the whole flood of day upon 
us ; the wonderful and grand scene strikes powerfully on my 
mind, and causes an awful impression. With sentiments of the 
greatest admiration, I consider the iUustrious object^ and fed the 
kindly heat of that bright luminary, inspiring me with more than 
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usual gladness. And what power is it that supplies this fountain 
of light and heat^ with his genial and inexhausted treasure, who 
dispenses it with such munificent, yet wise profusion ? It must 
be some Almighty Being. It must be the work of the Deity, that 
is, the powerful, wise, and good parent of mankind, the Maker, 
I^reserver, and Ruler of the world ; for his perfections are stamp'd 
upon the work. The evidence of reason declares it. Chance or 
necessity cannot form or guide. An active understanding only, 
and intending cause, can produce, and direct : and this cause, 
must be all-ruUng wisdom, and unlimited power, in conjunction 
with the most amiable goodness. This is plain to a thorough and 
rational examination. A supreme Being, an eternal self-existent 
mind, who comprehends and presides over all, must impart the 
benefits of that glorious creature before me, using it as an inani- 
mate, unconscious, instrument of conveying hght, heat, and 
X>rolific influence to the earth; which, by infinite power, is 
rendered as much active in sending the vegete juices through the 
vessels of all plants, as the sun is in diffusing its rays upon the 
surface of the globe we inhabit. The sun, and moon, and stars, 
are but instruments in his hand, for bringing about mechanically 
whatever good effects he has created them to produce. Our holy 
religion and philosophic reasoning evince this truth. This glorious 
sun bears the signatures of its author, and the finger of God is 
discernible every where. The wisdom and loving-kkidness of the 
Lord are visible, whatever way we turn. His bounty appears by 
its constant, yet voluntary communication, and is the more to be 
admired as it is a never-failing principle. This rising luminary 
that visits our earth, is, in particular, a daily fresh instance of 
the divine favor ; and did not God's goodness only, prevent its 
suspension, we should be involved in &e utmost horror, nay, in- 
evitable ruin, and when, in the evening it leaves us overspread by 
the darkness, to visit others with its benign influences ; the change 
is charming, for night gives man a necessary vacation from the 
labours of the day. In sleep he takes the sweetest refreshment 
till this rising sun, by the beneficent direction of its great Author, 
again appears in grace and splendor, and displays the face of 
nature in unspeakable beauties. Every where the bounty of the 
supreme Spirit I see diffused ; through adr, through earth, and 
in the waters. No place is without witnesses of his Uberality ; 
and life is the care of his providence. 

Of him then should our songs be, and our talking, of all his 
wonderful works. We should join in adoring him, ajid acknow- 
ledge him ** worthy to receive glory and honour and power, who 
has created all things, and for his pleasure they are and were 
created." And it follows, that we should likewise absolutely sub- 
mit to this sovereign Being, ajid ever resign ourselves to his 
direction and disposal. Where can ignorance and impotence find 
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80 safe and sure a refuge as in infinite wisdom^ and almighty 
power ? 

In this manner were my thoughts employed, as we rode over 
the brows of many high hills^ with the rising sun before me, till 
we descended to a narrow wet bottom, which trended due west for 
an hour, and brought us to the foot of another high mountain. 
This we ascended with the horses as far as it was possible to bring 
them, and from thrice I climbed up to the top, by a steep craggy 
way, near two hundred 3rards. This was very difficult and 
dangerous, but I had an enchanting pro^)ect, when I gained the 
sunmiit of the hill. A valley near a mile in breadth appeared 
betwixt the opposite mountains and that on which I stood, 
and a river was running through it that spread sometimes into 
httle lakes, and sometimes fell headlong from the rocks in sound- 
ing cascades. The finest meadows, and Uttle thickets, bordered 
those waters on every side, and beyond them the vast hills had 
a fine effect in the view : some were covered with forest ; and 
some with precipitating streams. I was charmed with this as- 
semblage of the beauties of nature. It is a more delightful land- 
scape than art has been able to form in the finest gardens of the 
world. 

The descent was easy to this beautiful vale, and after I had 
feasted my eyes with the prospect of the place, I went down to see 
who lived in a house covered with creeping greens, that stood by 
a sonorous waterfall. Some wise one perhaps, said I, who scorns 
the character of the libertine, or the sot, and to the pursuits of 
avarice and ambition leaves the world, to enjoy in this fine re- 
treat the true happiness of man ; by embracing that wisdom 
which is from above, and aspiring to an equality with saints and 
angels : happy man ! if such a man be here. Or, it may be, some 
happy pair possess this charming spot of earth, and in discharging 
all the duties of the matrimonial rekctton, enjoy tiiat fulness of 
satisfaction and felicities, which the divine institution was de- 
signed to produce. Happy pair indeed ! if such a pair be here. 

But when I came near the mansion, no human creature could 
I see, nor, for some time, could I find an entrance any way. The 
gate of the garden, in which the house stood, was fast, and so was 
every window and door : but as the gardens were in fine order, 
and full of fruits, vegetables, and flowers, I knew it must be an - 
inhabited place, though its people were from home. With my 
pole therefore I leaped a deep moat, which surrounded the garden, 
and for half an hour continued walking about it, pulling some 
things, and looking at others, in hopes that some one might be 
seen : no soul however appeared, and I was going to return to my 
horses, when, by accident, I came to a descent of stairs, that was 
planted round with a shade of laurel, evergreen, and branching 
palm. Down I went immediately, and walked through a long 
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arched passage, in which two lamps were burning, and at the end 
of it came to an open door, that admitted me into an entry which 
led to a flight of stairs. Should I go any farther, was the question ? 
If any one within, I might greatly offend : and if it was the habi- 
tation of rogues, I might find myself in a pound. What shall I 
do then ? Go on, said curiosity, and bravely finish the adven- 
ture. 

Softly then I ascended, listening, by the way, if I could hear 
any voice, and proceeded upwards, to the first floor. A door was 
there open, and on my tiptoes I went to look in, but all I could see 
was a room well furnished, and through it I passed to another, 
which was likewise full of find things, and had a door unlocked 
that opened into a large library. The books were all bound in 
vellum, in an extraordinary manner, the collection valuable, and 
most judiciously ordered. Mathematical instruments of all sorts 
were on a table, and eveiything looked as belonging to a scholar 
and man of fortune. Great was my amazement, as I saw no 
living creature. I knew not what to think of all these things : 
nor did my astonishment diminish, when I went from the library 
into two very handsome bedchambers, and saw in one of them the 
apparel of a woman ; in the other the dress of a man. 

Musing on these matters, and looking over the books, I con- 
tinued near an hour, when I turned round to depart, and saw at 
the door of the library I was in, a gentleman, and two young 
ladies in riding-dresses, who seemed more than amazed at the 
sight of me. The man's face I knew very well, and soon remem- 
bered he was one of the company that came over with me from 
Ireland in the Skinner and Jenkins, and a person I had thought 
a very odd man ; for he never stirred out of his birth all the whUe 
he was on board, nor spoke a syllable to any one, except myself ; 
and that only for a couple of hoiu^ after we landed ; when he was 
pleased to single me out, and requested we might dine together ; 
to which I said, «• with pleasure. Sir," and he came with Miss Mel- 
MOTH and me to our inn . With us he sat for the time I have said , 
and talked like a man of sense and virtue. He was but three or 
four years older than I was, and yet so very grave, that in respect 
of temper, he was fit for the bench. He told me, he Uved in too 
remote a place, ever to expect to see me in the country ; but he 
had a bouse in London, where he was every winter, if not hindered 
"^y sickness, and to a part of it I should be welcome, if it was agree- 
able to me to improve our acquaintance. Many other civil things 
ho said, and shewed a regard for me that I little expected, and 
could not but wonder at. All this made me as wefl known to him 
as be was remember'd by me ; but he looked, as it were, scared at 
the sight of me, in the place I now appeared in ; where I stood 
leaning on my long pole, when he came to the closet door, and 
was riding aloud in a book I chanced to take into my hand, the 
f oUowmg hues : 

H 
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Td w€pl r^^ $€c^ woUi fth, iffpd 9k rodro ebai iO/M jr4XXir«r, xal 
Bepartlap fuylS'tif, ikv Cn fiikriS'oit koX HucaUTmrnf rcovrftr wmplxift /M^Xor 
yio ikrlt rods toioOtovs 4 ^^^ Itpeta iroXXd KarafdKXorras wpd^oM n npd 

To which I added a few reflections : 

Est ut dicis. Vera praedicas, vir sapiens. Quae ad Deos spec** 
tant, pukherrimum sacrificium et cultum esse maximum dudto 
si tiepsum quam optimum et justissimum jiraebeas. Ua^ttw ^avr&r 
(&s p4\TiS'w Kol 6ucaUTaT9i, : Praebere se quam optimum ac 
justissimum, pluris apud Deos quam multae victimae. Sperain- 
dum est enim tales potius, quam qui victimas multas prcetemunt, 
quidpiam boni a Dus iomiortalibus accepturos. Quaun optimum 
cor ac justissimum ad aras feramus, et bonnm a numine semper 
lucrabimus. 

True, most excellent sage. Rectitude and Benevc^ence are the 
perfection of rational nature, and when by philosophy we acquire 
a temper, disposition amd action that are coinformable to the truth 
of thmgs, and continually display strict justice and universal 
charity, we ofier the noblest sacnfice to heaven, and are coa* 
similated with the Deity. By this divine affection, for order and 
goodness, we manifest a continual use-and emfdoyment of our- 
selves for the glory of the supreme virtue, amd may by this means, 
expect to obtain the infinite mercy oi God ; when slaughtered 
Hecatombs are despised ; and the creeds c^ incomprehensible 
mysteries, amd the external modes and forms of churchism, may 
be considered only as the weakness and blindness of reverend 
heads. Thoussmds of rams amd ten thousamd rivers of oil ; 
speculative faith, rites amd ceremcmies, are nothing, abstracted 
from that temper amd aifEection, which unites us to the Deity, amd 
to the whole system of rationaJs. Virtue amd chauity is rdigion. 

This passage and reflection pronounced very loud, with am en- 
thusiasm that seizes me when I taike a classic in my hand, aklded 
greatly to the astonishment of finding me in the closet, and for 
some time the gentleman was not able to speak, or come forward ; 
but at IsLSt, moving towards me, as I did to him, the moment I 
saw him, he said, " by what strange chance have I the favor of 
seeing you here ? Inform me, I beseech you, in the name of 
friendship, what surprising aux^ident has thrown yon on this* 
solitude ; without horse or servant, and how did jrou get over the 
broad moat of water, as the two garden gates were locked ?" 

" Mr. Berrisfort," I answered, " You may w^ wonder at see- 
ing me in this remote and silent part of Hie world, and especially at 
my being in your study, without either horse or attendant in 
waiting, that you could find, on coming home ; but the thing was 
all natural, in the common course oi events, as you shall hear. 
Three weeks sifter you left me at Whitehaven, I set nut from 
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that place for Brugh under Stanemofe, and went from thence up 
the northern mountains, in search of a gentleman I had some 
business with, who lives but a few miles beyond you, and on my 
return from his house, as the road lay very high on the side of 
yonder vast hill, I quitted my horse out of curiosity, to climb up 
to the top of the mountain, and see what kind of country lay on 
the other side of this long range of high hills. It was with great 
difficulty I got up to the pnke, and few, perhaps, but myself, would 
attempt it : I was rewarded however by the fine prospect, and 
seeing the descent on this side easy, and a house and large gar- 
dens before me, I could not refrain from going down to the bot- 
tom. I marched on to take a view of the mansion and improve- 
ments, and as I saw some very fine things in the gardens, and no 
sign of any living creature ; the gates shut and every place to 
appearance fastened, I leaped the moat with this pole, and after 
I had wandered about the ground, by accident came to the shady 
inclosure, in which I found the descending stairs from the garden, 
and seeing the lamps burning in the passage, could not avoid 
going down, and proceeded till I arrived at this fine library. My 
admiration was great, you may be sure, and the books too strong 
a temptation for me not to mind them. With great pleasure I 
looked into many of them, and at last opened the Greek writer 
I was reading aloud, when you came to the door of your study. 
Such were the causes that brought me where you find me." 

Mr. Berrisfort replied, " Sir, I am glad there was anything in 
the force and operation of casualties, that could bring you to my 
house, and I assure you upon my word, that you are most heartily 
welcome. As I lay in my cabin on ship-board I conceived a great 
regard for you, on account of many things 1 heard you say, and 
particularly for your lively arguments with Dr. Whaley, before 
the storm began, in defence of the divine Unity, and against that 
miserable theology which the monks have invented, and continue 
to support, though it militates with the revealed truths of God, 
and the reason and fitness of things. I was greatly pleased with 
your different definitions of churchism and religion, and honoured 
you not a little for what you said in opposition to unintelligible 
mystery, and the glare of ceremony ; at the same time, that you 
contended for the worship of the universal Father, and that sober , 
lijg^hteous and godly fife, which springs from the love of truth, 
virtue, and moral rectitude. Once more then I assure you, Sir, 
I am most heartily glad to see 3rou, and I shall take it as a great 
favour if you will pass the summer with me in this wild country 
place. Every thing shall be made as agreeable as possible, and 
exclusive of this closet of books, which you shall possess while you 
stay here, we will hunt, and set, |,and shoot, and enjoy all the 
pleasures of the field : but in the'mean time, as it is now ten 
o'clock, we ought to think of breakfast, and be desired his sister, 
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a most charming createe, to caU for it immediately, and I soon 
saw several servants bring in every thing that was elegant and 
excellent. Jle told me I need be under no uneasiness about my 
mare and horses, for there was a steep narrow way for them to 
come down to his stables, about half a nule from the place I left 
tnem, Mid he would immediately send one of his servants to 
Dnng them. 

IThis was vastly civil and affectionate,and I told Mr. Berrisfort. 
that I was under great obHgations to him for his goodness, which 
I should ever have an extreme sense of, but I was obliged to go 
on upon busmess : a few days however I would enjoy the happi- 
ness he offered me, and we passed them in a very d^htf ul man- 

Early in the morning, we went out with the hounds, and for 
haU a dozen hours, had the dogs in full cry before us. We had 
naw^ and pointers in the afternoon, and enjoyed abroad all the 
sports <rf the field. Within, when our laboure were over, we had 
tne m<wt d^gant dmners and suppers ; every thing, of meat and 
drmk that the best taste could desire : and the conversation was 
excellent after the repasts. 

loi^" ^^'^SFORT was a man of letters and breeding : and the 
iMi^ had sense, and wore no strangers to the best English books, 
w tK^^t^^ ""1 °*^ language than their mother tongue. 
H«^J^*^^'5f^ *"*^°" °* ®^«nr Wnd that our country has hr^ 
r^' ^ ^ «ad with great care. The master of Yeov^n- 
Green was a learned, worthy. poUte man, free in discourse, if he 
knew his company, and liked them, but otherwise quite mute, 
^„ri^ ^'^ mstructave in everything he said. Hi^ sister and 
TO«ain were very good ; discreet in their behaviour, temperate in 

^^^'^^^''^^**^'°a°°«'- Theyhadnotearning; 
^!^k2^^**^ *°i'° criticism ; but talked, without vanity, of 
^ebcst things, and what they did say, they expressed in a most 
a^re^ble way There was no being dull with such people, in 
I «t^^1^ I;^ve?«n very few young ladies in my time ttat 
LS^J^*^>*'°^«^'^- They both charmed me with 
W T^^.f ' *^ ^' *^*^ «°°^ manners, and their chat ; 
«r„iL?„^K- f v°°"8^ *«*°^« Miss Bbrrisfort for one par- 
thT^'^ ''^ ** °°* °^y "**"«* Miss Fox. but all the women 
Sfmi^?.^" seen^ This was in hunting. In the field, she 
seemed the silver-shafted queen ^ 

anS^;-^^!r°''''x*^** *^^ ^°^ followed the dogs with caution, 
^thSr^***^'?'^.^y*'>^ *J"* «>»ld l»a»^d their neck^ 
^^.^'^ '■ ^'it^«»« charming Joliet Berrisfort had so 
^?h^ w£f^°° f?" ^ «ii^«sion of the fieM, that she was seized 
IJ^?»- u^L°l ^^'"'asm when she heard the cry of the hounds, 
.^^.1^ had bera the goddess of the aUver b6w, or one of he^ 
immortal tram, went ^a without a thought of her having brittle 
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limbs. She leaped every thing to keep in with the dogs ; five-bar 
gates ; the most dangerous ditches and pales ; and drove full 
speed down the steepest hills, if it was possible for a horse to keep 
his feet on them. She frightened me the first morning I was out 
with her. She made my heart bounce a thousand times. I 
expected every now and then that she would break her neck — 
that neck where lilies grew I I was reckoned a very desperate 
rider by all that knew me, and yet, with this young lady, I 
paused several times at some leaps, when she did not hesitate at 
all. Over she went, in a moment, without thinking of the perils 
in her way ; and then, if I broke my neck, I could not but pursue. 

When glory callM, and beaoty led the way. 
What man coold think of life, and poorly stay ? 

It was not in my complexion to stay, and by that means, I got 
a terrible fall the second day ; whether by my own fault, or my 
horse's, I cannot tell : but as no bone was broke, and I had re- 
ceived no other mischief than a black eye, a bruise in my side, and 
a torn face, I was soon on my mare again, and by Miss Berris- 
fort's side. She laughed immoderately at me, while the dogs 
were at fault, as my b<nies were safe, and advised me with a 
himiorous tekidemess, to ride with her brother and Miss Fox. 
It was not long however before I had more satisfaction than I 
desired ; for in half an hour's time, we came to some pales, which 
the stag went over and I leaped first ; but Miss Bsrrisfort's 
house though one of the best in the world, unfortunately struck, 
and cleared them in such a manner, that the lovely Julibt came 
over his head. She fell very safely in high grass, where I waited 
for her, for fear of an accident of any kind, and did not receive the 
least hurt ; but in the violence of the motion, and the way she 
came down, the curtain was thrown on her breast, and she lay 
for some moments stun'd upon the ground. In a minute how- 
ever I snatched her up, and set her on her feet. She came to her- 
self immediately, and thanked me for my care of her ; but was 
vexed to the heart at what had happened. She requested I would 
not mention the thing to her brother or Miss Fox, and hoped I 
would be so generous as not to speak of it to any one. I assured 
her, " it was not in my soul to extract mirth from the bad fortune 
of any one ; and much less is it in my power to ridicule, or laugh 
at a woman of distinction for an accident like this. You may 
believe me, when I promise you, upon my word, and swear it by 
every sacred thing, that I will not so much as hint it to any mortal 
while you remain in this world." This gave her some rcdief, and 
by her foot in my hands I lifted her into her saddle again. Two 
benefits were derived from this mischance. One was, that for the 
f uture^ this lady hunted with a httle more caution^ and did not 
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take the leaps .she was wcmt to do ; the other, that it gained me 
her heart, thongh I did not know it for many months, and there- 
by secured for me the greatest happiness, against a day of dis- 
tress. From the most trivial things the most imjKirtant do often 
spring, but I proceed. 

Vexations as the fall was to this yonng lady, it was I however 
that had all tiie pain, by the mischief I received when my hocae 
threw me. My eye was in a sad black way, my side troubled 
me, and the sldn was off half my face ; yet I did not much mind it, 
as the diversion was good, and that immediately after the death of 
the stag we hastened back to an excellent dinner, and some flasks 
of old generous wine ; to which Bob Bbrrisfort and I sat for 
two or three hours. The ladies had left us to change their dress, 
and walk in the gardens, and we fell into very serious chat. 

"I am thinking," said Mr. Bbrrisfort, after a considerable 
pause, as we sat smoking a pipe over against each other, " that the 
cause you gave Dr. Whalby, on ship-board, for the decay of 
Christianity, was the best I have heard. I remember you told 
this divine, that it was not want of faith in the present generation 
that made so many renounce Christianity ; for, the world were 
no enemies to a republication of the law of nature by the man 
Christ Jesus ; but the thing that makes infidds, and supports 
infidelity, is the extravagant doctrines which the theologers have 
obtruded upon the church, as essential parts of Chiiitianity. 
Enthusiasm, absurdity, and error, and the blind and bloody scenes 
of cruelty and superstition have been the great stumbling-Uocks 
to mankind, and given the most sad, severe and lasting stabs, 
to the interests and success of the pure and peaceable gospel of 
Christ. This is just. But exclusive of this, may we not say that 
there are so many seeming contradictions, and a multiplicity of 
obscure passages in it, that it looks as if it could not be, in its 
present condition, a rule of foith, and that Christians dibSer so 
much about the meaning of the texts of their Bible, that reason 
knows not what to say to a religion so variously represented. 
It is not only the two great camps, papist against protatant, and 
protestant against papist, who make the rehgion as different 
as black and white ; tiiat the reformed mission at Malabar tell 
the Indians they must not hearken to the Jesuits, if they expect 
salvation ; and the monks at Coromandel declare, on the oon« 
trary, to those Indians, that they will be damned to eternity, if 
th^ are converted to what the Danish ministers call Christianity : 
which made the famous bramin Padmanaba say, that it was im- 
possible for him to become a Christian, till the learned Christian 
priests had agreed among themselves what Christianity was; 
for he had not erudition and judgment enough to decide in the 
intricate controversy ; but, exclusive of this, protestants are so 
divided among themselves, even the church of England against 
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the church of England, dissenters against dissenters, and give 
such difierent accounts of the revealed system, that it requires 
more understanding, and strict serious enquiry, than the general- 
ity of people have, or can spare, to be able to determine in what 
party of iiie celebiated critics and expositors true religion is to 
be found : and when the controversy is so dark and various, and 
the authorised professors can never agree among themselves, 
what can a man of a plain understanding say to it ? This makes 
many, I imagine, turn from the scriptures to study nature, and 
the general ikws which are established among the several gra- 
dations, ranks and classes of beings, so far as tiiey are connected 
with intelMgent, moral agency. In the natural, agreeable pages 
of that infinite volume,- we see and perceive beauty and order, 
art, wisdom, and goodness, and are thereby led to the Creator and 
Governor of the world, the universal cause, preserver, and director 
of nature. We discover his providence, measures and benevolence, 
the rules and principles of eternal, inmiutable wisdom and reason, 
and by them are compelled to confess a universal, intelligent 
Efficient ; one infinite, eternal, omnipotent, wise, good Being, 
from whom all others derive, and on whom all others necessarily 
depend, and that continually. In short, by studying nature, we 
discover a God of truth, order and rectitude, and as we find perfect 
universal truth, and moral rectitude to be the highest perfection 
in the Deity, our reason informs us, that we ought to show our 
love of God, by a love of these ; and that a regular, imiform 
pursuit of them, must be the only true and rational pursuit of 
human happiness. Here is a plain and good religi<m. Can we 
wonder then that many study and follow nature, and disregard 
those interested commentators, who, like opposite counsel at the 
bar, multiply and make void the law by different and contra- 
dictory pifwiings on it ? " Here Bob ended — and lighted his pipe 
again, while I laid mine down, and went on in the following 
manner : 

" As Christianity was instituted by its great Author and Pub- 
lisher, for the benefit of mankind, it is to be lamented that the 
divines should so differ, concerning what genuine revealed re- 
ligion is, as to cause many to renounce this standing and perpetual 
rule of faith and manners, but as to contradictions and incon- 
sistencies in the apostle's writings, I have read them over several 
times, and never could find such things in them. Obscure pas- 
sages there are a few at first sight ; but a little consideration can 
explain them by other scriptures, if we do not like some com- 
mentators endeavour, by forced constructions, to adapt the sense 
of them to a system. This is what ruins Christianity. The monks 
shut out the Ught of reason, which is to explain scripture by scrip- 
ture, and in the dark, fancy a metaphysical theology : they 
qpecolate a ththeistic mystery, original sin, divine sovereignty^ 
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election, reprobation, with many other pieties, and call the things 
revelation, which are, in reality, an artificial, invented corruption 
of the gospel. The majority of tiie doctors insist upon it that their 
reverend notions are revealed reUgion, and where they have a 
power, wattle the people into them ; but men who will use the 
human understanding their Creator has given them, and employ 
the reason of men in the choice of their reUgion, very easily per- 
ceive that unnatural representation could never come down from 
heaven : and that whatever the declaimers on human nature may 
say in praise of their gospel, it is impossible it should be inspiration, 
when the propositions rather merit laughter and contempt than 
the attention of rational creatures. This makes the Indians of 
any understanding flee Christianity. This causes men of sense, 
in a free country, to declare against revealed religion. The 
principal ofience must remain, while the majority of the cleiigy 
continue to blind the human understanding, and instead of couch- 
ing the cataract, darken the souls of the people with a sufEusion 
of mystery : to which I may add, and obstinately refuse to make 
use of unexceptionable, scriptural forms of expression in divine 
pubHc service, though an alteration might be made without any 
possible danger or injury to the church, and continue to use in our 
liturgy unscriptural phrases, and metaphysical notions, the 
imaginations of weak men. While this is done, the Christian 
rehgion must suffer, and of consequence, the divines who con- 
tend for mystery, and labour to destroy human reason and the 
powers thereof : to stifle and extinguish our conunon notions of 
things, and preclude all reasoning whatsoever upon the subject of 
religion ; must have the blood of more souls to answer for, in the 
approaching day of calamity, than they now seem to imagine, 
while great preferments blind their understanding, and render 
them insolent and positive. All this however has nothing to do 
with the true gospd. If men would read the historical, and the 
argumentative parts of the sacred writings with honesty, and 
explain them as right reason and true critidsm^directs ; if they 
would study them with that true zeal, which is guided by a good 
light in the head, and which consists of good and innocent affec- 
tions in the heart ; and have at the same time a knowledge of the 
customs which prevailed, and the notions that were commonly 
received in those distant ages and countries, they would find no 
inconsistencies and contradictions in the scriptures, even the 
dif&culties would soon disappear. The sacred writings would 
appear to be what they are, a system of rehgion that answers to 
aU our wishes and desires ; that requires of us that obedience to 
which as rational beings we are antecedently bound : and offers 
us rewards for obeying more than nature could ever claim. In the 
gospel, we have the reUgion of nature in perfection, and with it 
a certainty of mercy and unutterable blessings : but in natural 
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religion, as the reason and understandiixg of men can collect it, 
our hopes of pardon and glory have but uncertain foundation. 
Without revelation, our hopes are liable to be disturbed and shaken 
by frequent doubts and misgivings of mind : but in revealed 
religion, that is, the moral law republished by inspired men, the 
promises of the gospel take in all the wishes of nature, and estab- 
lish all her hopes. Blessed be God, then for sending his well- 
beloved Son into the world. From him we have a law that is 
holy, and the commandment holy, and just, and good : and by a 
dutiful submission to this plain and perfect law, in which there 
is no mjrstery, no inconsistency, no contradiction, we are delivered 
from condemnation, by the grace of God through Christ. Here 
is reason for adoring the divine goodness. The gospel gives a 
better evidence for the truth and certainty of life and immortality 
than nature before had given, and thereby displays the love that 
God has for the children of men." 

To this Mr. Berkisport said, that " he thought my plea for 
original Christianity was good, and allowed it was not the gospel 
that was faulty in mystery and obscurity, contradiction and incon- 
sistency ; but, human ignorance, and human vanity, which have 
loaded it with absurdities, while they excluded reasoning about 
it, and warped its fair and heavenly maxims to the int^ests of 
systems and temporalities. However," continued Bob, " you 
will allow I believe, that the sacred writers had not perpetually 
the aid of an unerring Spirit, and therefore are sometimes incon- 
sistent in their accounts : that as they were sometimes destitute 
of divine assistance, they were liable to error when guided only 
by the human spirit, and did act like common men upon severed 
occasions. This seems to be evident from the relations, and the 
human sentiments of the apostles. The evangelists speak of the 
same facts difierentiy ; and in citing prophecy, while one adapts 
a fact to the letter of the prophecy, another accommodates the 
letter of the prophecy to the letter of the fact : I mean here, the 
ass and colt in Matthew, and the colt only in John, and their 
citing Zechariah, ch. ix. v. 9. difierentiy. And as to the other 
sacred writers, does not the dispute between Paul and Peter, 
shew a subjection, sometimes, to ignorance and error ? does not 
the quarrel between Barnabas and Paul let us see, that one of 
them was mistaken, and both of them to be blamed ? Tell me 
likewise, what you think of Marh and John's difierent accounts 
of the time of the crucifixion, and does not Matthew contradict 
Mark in his relation of the resurrection of Jesus ? " To this I 
replied, " that however some zealots may contend for the per- 
petual inspiration of the sacred writers, yet he could not think 
such doctrine necessary to the creed of a Christian : Jesus only 
is called the truth, and was incapable of error. Christ only in aU 
his actions, was directed by a prophetic spirit. All other men. 
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prophets and apostles, were sometimes left to thegmdance of their I 

own spirit; and theiefore all things which they have signified 

to OS by their words or deeds, are not to be considered as divine 

curacies. Nee adeo omnia, qnaecnnqoe dictis significamnt ant 

factis, ea pro divinis oraculis habenda. Nnllus, excepto Domino, 

fuit unquam propheta, qui omnia egerit spiritu prophetico. So ( 

Limborch, Dodwell, and Baxter say, and of the same opinion were i 

Grotius and Erasmus.* They assert, that the apostles, on 

* Bnsmua, Grotius, Limborch, Baxter, and Dodwdl, were great and eoEoelknt meii, and 
their lives and writings Uriily merit oonsideratioo. Of the former it may justly be said, that 
he in vain lived and died in the Romish coimnwaioD, and sustahnfd many refleetioos from 
some xealous protestants ; he was not the less iU treated both during his life ,and after his 
death, by several Romish catholic writers ; for though taking all thmgs together, Erasmus 
wasidiat thev called a Roman catholic ; yet his CMofmta shew his hatred of the mooks, and 
it was plain from his writings and bduviour, that he did not see without joy the first steps 
of Ltttner. Bayle says of BrasmusL that he was one of those witnesses for the truth, who 
were wiihlng for a roormatlon in the churdi, but who did not think it was to be inuun e d 
by erecting another society to be supported by leagues, and that should pass immediatdy 
a verbU ad vm/b§rm, from words to blows, for speaking of his contemporary Luther, Erasmus 
tays, '* had all that be wrote been good, his seditjous fr eedo m would stiU have been ilisagfui 
able to me. I would rather submit to some enocs than raise a civil war, and put the whole 
worid in an uproar for the sake of truth. To. Manlius in Lo eww m C o m m u n inm CnHtrkmtit, 

S'ttted at Francfort on the Maine, in 1366, in 8vo^. has this passage : ** Brasmns Rotaio- 
mus moritunis saepe ingeminavit banc vooem, Domine, Domine fac finem, fac flDsm, sod 
quid vduerit dioere non possum. Manlius was with Erasmus In his last hour. 

EMsmus was bom at Rotlecdam, October s8, 1466, and died of a bhiudy l m at Basil, sfsd 
70. July IS, 1536. 
Hie foUowittg epitaph b on a matUe stone fax the cathedral at Basil, wliere he was burled. 

CaaiSTO SBSVATORI. s. 

DBS. Brasmo Rottbrooamo. 
Vno. 
Omnibus modis maximo, cujus imoonfara- 
bilbm in omifl d1sciplinarum gbnbbb 

BRUOmoirBM PARI COM JUNCTAM PRUDBM* 

tia postbri bt adkirabvittur bt prjum- 
cabunt; bonifacius ambrbacbius, Hibr. 

PrOBBMIUS, NIC BrtSOOPtVS, WaWtDBS BT 

NUMCUFATI SUPBBMJK 9VM VOLUNTATIS / 

ViNDICBS, FATRONO OFTIMO NOH HMUOKIM 
gUAM imSOBTALBM SIBI BOtTIS LUCUBRA- 
nONIBUS COMFARAVtT, US TABTISFBR DUM 

ORBIS TXRRARUM STABIT SUFBBFUTURO 
AC BRUDRIS UBIQOB OBNTTmi OOLbOQOO' 
TURO, SBD COBFORIS MOBTAUS QUO 

RBOONorruM sir brco boc 

Saxum fosubrb. 
MoRTUus BST IV. BID. Jul. 
Jam sbftuacbnarius, ann. a Christo nato 
M.D. XXXVI. 

• 
Above this epitaph is the device and seal of Erasmus, to wit, tbrminus, the god of bounds 
and the words— 

COMCBDO NULLI. 

The inscriptioa to his memory, at Rotterdain, is this : 

Dbsidbrio KBAsaso 

MaONO saBMTIARUM ATQUB U- 
TBRATURAB FOLmOBlS VIN- 

OICI BT INSTAURATORI 
VIRO SUl SJtCUU FRIMARIO 
CiVI OMNIUM FRJBSTANTISSIMO 
Ac MOMINtS IMMORTAUTA1SK 

ScBims iBviiBRins Jubb 

CONSBCUTO. 

8. P. Q. RoTtrnKMUi 
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ordinary oocaaioiiB, were ordinary men. AUtmeChriatianscrttiea 
most aUow this, and grant that the universal inspiration of th* 
sacred penmen, is a notion founded in the prejudices of pious 
men and their mistaken sense of scripture. Such infallible 

NB quod TAMTIt ATUD IB tUOSQUB 

PosTBKot ▼ntnnnut rtLmmwui 




Statuam banc kx mmm rusuco 
Briobndaii cubavbkumt. 

BaRBABIAI TALBM SB DBBBUATUB BBAtMUt 

IfAXlMA LAVS BATAVI NOMtKIS OKB TULIT 
RbDDIDIT Bn I FaTIS ABS OBLUCTATA SIMISTBIt, 

Db tamto spolivm macta quod dbma vibo 

BST 

Ihobnii ooblbstb jubab majvsqvb cadvoo 

TkMPOBB QUI BBDOAT SOLUS BbASIIUS BBIT. 

' PMbm piibUshed an edition In 1540, of all the works ci Brasmiis at Bask, in nine vohmiaa 
folio. TIN first, second, and fourth, contain his PkOotophiad, RkdoHeal, and Gftmmmled 
PUcm, hb Colhfmiet and Fral§§ of FoUy : the third, his EpUOtt, which ars very fine, and 
ngumyoCttiemrdatetothealfaizBof thechnrch: the fifth, his Beote e/ iH4y : tbeslxth,his 
vmetkn of the Sm Tmttmmt, with notes ; the seventh, his PmapktMti om tkt Nm Tmttmmt i 
the eighth his TrmtigHomt e/ tomt GreOt Ftthtn : the ninth, whkfa is the krcsst, his AptlO' 
tU$. Bis Nm Ttttmmmlf Lttltn, and Collofwte, are the most valuable <d hk worltt. The 
preface to his pm^hnM on Utt Gmpd «/ St. MaUkm, is an admiraUe thtaf. An Bnglish 
transUtSon of it, with notes, and a good pcehninary disooorM addressed to Roman cathottca, 
was printed in 1749. Beaaer. thoogh the edition of 1540 here mentioned is a good 
that of Le Clerrs printed at Leyden, in 1703, in eleven votamea, folio, is iadfaiiitdy 
and in better estimation. 

Hngo Grotins, the son of Jean de Groot was bora at Ddft in Holland, the loth of April, 
1583, and died at Rostocic in Meddenbourg. Sept. 8, 1644, aged 62. 

[In the former editions of this book, a conaensed list of the writings of Giotiiis followed this 
note, which was derived from M. de Bnrignv's esceDent Life of that great man, prteted in 
1753, and translated from the Fkench into Bnglish fai 1754. With much asperity If not ill- 
natme, Amory has accused If. de Burgny of bemg a "bigotted pafrfst," and cnarges him with 
having " in a sad and ridicukras manner strained some niee written by Grotius to prove that 
he died a member of the Chvroh of Rome." TIm Abb6 Raynal, a Judidoas French writer, 
observes that * M. de Bnrigny, has intzodnced nothing but facts well supported, or ttwo> 
logical disco «i ons delivered, but with the greatest conciseness and accuracy, ' and that, '* the 
most valuable part of his work, is the Just and concise idea iriiich it dves of Gtx>tins*s several 
writings." The commendation given by the Abb6 Raynal is whoOy and abecrfntelv Just : 
should the reader, therefore, be desirous of becoming better acquainted with the Ufe and 
Writings of Grotlut, he wiU find himself agreeably entertained by perusing the Life written 
by M. de Bwlgny, and printed in 1745, in 8vo. Tlie list of the works of Grotius occnoies 
PP> s6^-8> and though it has met with the maledictory censure of Ankory, wOl questiWMSSi 
receive its doe meed of praise from the reader. Bd.] 

The great and good Richard Baxter was a nonconformist divine, wlio suflsred much by 
the severity of that cruel monster <rf a man, lord chief justioe Jefleries, in a pnieecutian, in 
Baster Term, 1685, on account of some paeeages in Us Pmmpkrmt en Ikt Km Tmtmttmt, 
He was confinfd in the King's Bench prison from the besinning of the year 1683, till Nov. e4, 
1686 ; when, by the mediation of Lord Powis, he obtamed a pardon ran King James, and 
was released out of prison. TIm passages mariced for oermire, by Sir Roger L*Bstrttige ; 
were his expUcations of iitUt. ch. v. v. 10. Arorft, ch. ix. v. 39 ; xl. 31 ; xii. 38.30, 40. Lmks, 
d». X. v. 1. Jokt^ ch. xi. v. 57 ; and iidt, ch xv. v. a. Dr. South is said to nave likewise 

Et into his enemies, power, some annotations, from Rommu, ch. xiii. The charge was, that 
( paraphrase on these plaices reflected on the prelates of the church of Bng'*"**, and, con- 
sequently, that he was guilty of sedition ; but equity at this day can find no such reflection 
or sedition in the passages so condemned. 

Richard Baxter was born November is, 161 5, at Rowton in South Bradford. He was an 
author fifty^two years, and in that time wrote one hundred and forty-five distinct treatises, 
whereof four were folios, seventy-tiiree quartos, forty-nine octavoe. and nhietecn fai t w elv e s 
and twenty-fours ; besides single sheets, separate sermons, and prefaces to other men's writ- 
fags. He began with Apkofiamt of JmHficiaitm, prfaited fa 1649 ; fa 1^ thirty-fourth year ; 
and ended with the Cenitkitf of 1k4 World of Sp^Ua, far6oi;onthe8thof December, to the 
same year he died at the advanced age of 76 years, at his howe fa Chartcr>bouse-Yard. The 
foflowtag books of his coiaporiBg fa BncUw, an exoeUent: Tie S0hif9 Eotrimtkii Em$: 
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authority they think the best way to silence all objecti<»i8, and 

weakly embrace the hypothesis to advance the honour of rel^on. 

" But^our allowing this, and that there are some disagreements 

and variations in ti^e evangelists, cannot hurt the gospeL St. 

C«0 to ike UneommUi: Dfimi TkcmgkH : Csrttdmti e/ Ae WoHd cf SpMtt: and hb PrnMh 
pkrtuomikeNmTgtmmii. Hit Latin piecM are Ds CmkMttMom DomuHtm. AphoHiwU 
40 JuiHficaHomt K Fa4tHbui. Apolofj^ Ubdhu R mimum pro RMom Ck HiHt m M eomirm 
GMomdmn a Ht^nhm. BpUkU 4s Gmm«H Ommikm FioloUmnHn m Vmtem miotnm Pmpth 

gUme GntUma mimnm Pit ni um. Do Jmo Suammionm, GiUm SoMmmo, s§oo}jPm§or 
JUfonuHus, Coitekiumu QuoOmUumo. Cl&oio CttkoUconmu Do R tH mt ino Eedootm, Do 
UmhortsU Ro4ompthito eoHtrm Cohimmm o$ Boomm. Do Rop, Smteta. HiotorU ComdUanm. 
But lew I am persuaded m tboae days of difsipatkn and pfeatare, will ait down to read all 
or any of what Baxter hath written. It may however, be oonadentioualv asked. What mnst 
become of « whenhi^ and low, rich and poor, fly from themfekves, and langh at every tfain^ 

ana van' 



•erioiiB ; ran into every extravaeanoe and vanity, and wanton life away in dicnpatkin and 
divenion ? For shame, rational, reflect. Consider what ye are. Yoo are beinff^ endned 
with reason, to iho end that yon may pnnoe the tnie happiness of rational nature, and by a 
truth and rectitude of hie, unite yoorselves to ttie supreme inexhaustible fountain of all in- 
tellectual and durable good. You are likewise accountable creatures, standing on the brink 
of death, resunection, and judgment ; and when this fleeting scene ol vanity is over, moral 
impotenoe, or natural weakness, as they are now called, will not be aoomted as a plea lor the 
ofliender against nature and reason, for, let reason be heard, and nwnd some houn of your 
every day, in reading good books, and in the ckiset in prayer, with a resohition to do your 
best to live as von pray, and that power, wiiich darkens iho understanding, enslaves the will, 
and obatracts the operations of fflnidc nce, you may easily remove. You will despise every 
gratiflcation against troth, and ddight in being useful and pious here, that you may secure 
eternal h^ypiness in some future world. Ponder then, rationale, in time. As yon an placed 
herein a mutable conditian capable of bliss and misery ; to be made oonfixmed b toe ed ^rits 
above, when the time of probation is over, if yon have kept the commandments of God; or, 
to live with Lucifer and the apostates far ever in daikness and woe, if you have not fought 
the good fwht, and kq>t the nith ; therefore, do all that piety and goodness can do in this 
life. Resolve by the advice of the gospel, and let nothing in nature be able to divert the 
execution, but a countermand from the same authority. I speak to the rich and gay, who 
nightly visit the reqilendent and delusive scenes of vitiated life, among the higher orders ; 
as well as to others who frequent the dances given at fairs and sixpenny hops as they are 
termed ; when people of both sexes, of low and middling condition, assemble together, to 
their destruction in all respects. Here the ruin of many an honest tradesman's daughter 
oommences ; and from being men of pleasure at these places, idle young feUows come by de- 
grees to the gallows. Their morals are here ooKTupted, their time IS wasted, and money must 
be got some way or other, to answer the eacpences. The women there, are for the most part 
looie characters, and the greatest part of the men, pickpockets and gamblers ; nor do they 
keep themselves sober ; for the last thne I k)oked into one of their dancing rooms, to see how 
it was with my khid, one niglit, as I was walking home, I saw some of the men fuddled, fight- 
ing for the women ; and several unhappy girls, so drunk, they oould not stand. The whole 
was a sad scene. 
But you, who are neat, honourable, and rational— may be called on, I suppos^ to stay 
trf wandering or ifiicit thought, every inconsiderate word, and to bring every mtended 



action before the supreme bar of righteous and impartial reason. You may, perhaps, re- 
member what I beg leave to tell you, that you live under a threefold du^ to God, to your 
nei|^ibounL and to youzselves : and of consequenoeL that you must flee ali those pleasuee. 
and diversions, and alienation of mind, which usually obstract the love of God, his fear, and 
bonoor ; that you must have no immoderate desires, which may tempt you to violate the 
laws of justice and charity ; and in the regimen of vouisdves, that you must observe a strict 
moderation and temperance, and make your whole Ufa an oblation, and submission to the will 
of God. This advice I humbly oHer to those mteUigent, immortal beings, who waste their 
precious houn in routs and spectacles, and in every species of plays and sports, frolic it all 
the long day. 

Philip de limborch, a raoMxistnmt divine, and professor of Theology, was bom June 19, 
1653. He was a leariMd and excellent man, and hath written the following excellent books : 
SjwhM CoMMdffo7A^<aci«,whkh was translated into English, and printed in 8vo. Cef- 
lcM> AmUtt 4o VoHuOo RoUgi0mo CkntHmm, etm ErudUo Ju4om>. At the end of this, is 



an account of Uriel Acosta, a Portuguese deist, who had been a Jew, and Umboroh's Dofoneo 
of CkHoHmUy against Acosta's oblections. This remaricable life and defence of reveakd 
religion were translated into English hi the year X740. 
lished in English by any one ; at least I never saw such 



religion were translated into English hi the year 1740. But the .Cotf«tfa has not been pub- 
........ . ^ i^Qg . gQ^ lor iiij, (Q^gog^ I g^ve 
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Paul might reprove St. Peter, and speak himself sometimes after 
the mamier of men ; yet, we see where they had the divine assis- 
tance in their explications, and the power of working miracles to 
confirm their doctrine ; and there, as rational and thinking men, 

begun a tnnslatkm of it, and intend to finish it with many notes on the argmnflnts of tlie two 
disputants ; if death, or sickness, do not hinder. UHisfofrs de u TerHbUTHbwud VInquM - 
9km\ that ia The Hiitoiy of Iks Imquiaiiam ; was translated into BngUsh by Samuel Chandler,* 
a dissenting minister : who prefixed, in an introduction, a History of Pentcutkm, that cannot 
be sufficiently praised^ or enou^^ admired. The History and introdoctioQ were published in 

Jto» in 1731, and the introduction was afterwards re-printed in 8vo. and again by Atmoce, 
1 x8i4, 8vo. Commetiiarim in Acta Apostohmm a Uk Epistolas gd Romano* a Hebraos. 
printed in folio. This is one oi the most valuable books in Christian Iftaming ; strong and 
beautiful ; just and rationaL Let it stand next your bible in your study, and when you sit 
down to the Aa$ of ike ApostUs, and the EpisiUa to Ike Somtma md HOfrmm, let Limborch's 
Commmtkury be open before you, and you will be improved and charmed. 

Let me lucewise advise you, reader, to open, at the same thne, Dr. Sykes on Iko Hebroms ; 
a alorious performance : and his most excellent book on Redemption : these two have been 
published very lately. By the way. Dr. Sykes's Essay lepon Ike Trulk of Ike CkHstIm ReUglon , 
is one of the best, if not me best, of all the good things that have been published for revela- 
tkm ; and his Connexion mid Diseoune on me MiracleSf are admirable. 

See likewise his Essay on Sacrifices, his True FoundaHons of Natardl and Rmutded RdMon, 
hb Two Ddenees of Clarke^s EaposOion oljhe CaUdrism, his PUegon, his Two Preoious Ques" 
Hons^and Defenu of Ike Two Questions of Dr. Middleton against Dr. Ckapman, Dr. Ckmck, and 
Mr. DodweU. Tbese, and all his pieces, are delightful, useful learning. Th^ illustrate reve- 
lation, and give a just and charrning account of the Christian religioa. 

Limborch wrote some other small things, as Letters, Prefaces, and Essays. Among the 
former those addressed by him to Locke are excellent ; that on Liberty or Power, was too 
much even for that distinguished and profound philosopher. But his most celebrated Letter 
to Locke, in which Limborch gave the history of his arguments^ used in bringing back an 
ingenious lady to Christianity, who had been converted to Judainn, has not been published. 
It has been seen by several, but is now probably irretrievably lost. ^ 

In Z675, Limborch published the valuable works of his master Btienne de Courodles. an 
Arndnian divine. CourceUes, bom in x j86, succeeded Simon Bpiscopius, who died April 4, 
1643 ; as pastor to the Church of the Remonstrants in Holland, but CourceUes dying May 29, 
1659, ^v>* followed by Arnold Poelemberg, who was succeeded on his death in 1667, by Lim- 
borai ; 1H10 in 1693, published the Sermons of Bpiscopius, in a large folio, to which be not only 
prefixed a preface, but an admirable Life of Bpiscopius, iHiich was published separately, in 
8vo. Amoldus Poelemburg. ttie writer of the Life of CourceUes, prefixed to bis works, in 
X675 ; was a learned and pious man. His DisserUttio Epistdlaris contra Hoombeekinm.and 
his Examen Tkesium S^iiA«ntfi, are fine things. His preface to the second volunie of Bpis- 
copius's Tkeohgical Works, is excellent ; and in a valuable book caUed EpistoUe Praslanttmn 
Vtfontm, you wiU find many letters by Poelemburg, that are extremely beautiful, in respect 
of the charms of bis style, and his judicious manner of treating his subjects. 

* This gentleman is stffl Uving, [1756,] and greatly to be honoured, on account of several 
other excellent writinas, in defence of true piety, and the gospel of Christ. His Vindication 
of Ike History of ike OU Testament agamst Dr. Morgan. His Diseoune of Ike Nature and Use 
of Miracles ; and his Answer to Anthony CoUins' Grounds and Reasons of Ike Ckristian Religion, 
Us R e e a amina t ion of Ike Witnesses of Ike Resurrection, his Co mme n ta ry on Tod, his two sermons 
caUed Tke Notes of Ike Ckurck, in. the second volume of the Salter's HaU, Sermons againsi 
Popery, Ids Sermon on Superstition, and two funeral sermons ; one on the death of Dr. Had- 
field, iFor the wages of un is death, but the gift of God, is eternal life through Jesus Christ 
our Lord." Romans, ch. vi. v. 3^. The other on the death of Mr. Smyth. " Who shaU 
chan^ our vik body, that it may be fashioned like unto his gksrious body, arcording to the 
working whereby he is able to subdue aU things to himself." Pktt. ch. iiL v. ax, are aU fine 
pieces, weU ?nritten, with a sense and spirit, that renders aU Mr. Chan d ler's performances 
very valuable ; and therefore, they hi^y merit the attentive reading of every gentleman. 
Some other things written by this minister I menti(med in my Memoirs of Several Ladies of 
Great Britain, X755, 8vo. p. 73, to which the reader is referred. 

Reader, on Tke Resurrection of Jesus, first read bishop Sherlock's Trial of tke Witnesses 
and Tippmg's Defenu of Ike Trial : then take up Mr. Chandle r 's piece ; and when you have 
seriously read it, see what Dr. Peaxw, bishop of Rochester, says on this subject in the first 
part of his Four Discourses on Ike Mtraeles ; add to them Grovels Sermons on Ae Resurrection, 
and I fanagine, these fine Uttle pieces wiU give you satisfaction : if a doubt should stiU remain, 
open Mr. Wesf s fine book on the Article, and I think you wiU be easy as to this point. Re- 
duce the strength of what they aU say to a few ?nritten arguments, and keep them tor use. 
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we must allow the authority of the sacred books ; the lew places 
that have the marks of weaJoiess, only serve to convince us, that 
the divine writers of the books made not the least pretension to 
perpetual inspiration. * In suo sensu abundat aliquid humans 
iragilitatis dissentio habet ; ' says Jerome. Human frailty and 
their own sense honestly appear, when there was not an occasion 
for infallibility and miracle. But whenever the preachers of the 
New Testament were wanted for the extraordinary purposes of 
divine providence, they were made superior to the infirmities of 
nature : their understandings were enlarged and enlightened and 
an^ inspired knowledge rendered them incapable of error. This 
in my judgment, is so far ^x>m ruining the authority of scripture, 
that it is the greatest confirmation of its truth. It shews the 

The beftt thing of CourceUes ii his (^Mtfmilo DtastrUthtmm Tktoh Hea n m in which he 
treats, as an able, rational divine, of the Tdnity, Original Sin, ttie KnowiMlge of Jesns Chrtot 
and Justification. The next in value to thb are his Imtkntlonet RtUt^omU ChH$Hma ; 
Diamb$ dt Jttu SMtgu^MW ; VinHcia eontra Awiyrtddum: and AvU £un Ptrttmagf DeHtt* 
Uressi : in which he acted the Mediator between the Calvinists aud Anninians ; bat without 
success. It is a vain attempt to unite parties. Bvery party is a drarch and tnfaiUble in its 
own conceit. Happy they that are of no party, but devoted to Jesus Christ onlv, and his 
plain gospel ; doing their best to be pure aund good, even as the Lord Jesus Christ was pure 
and good, and worshipping God theFather Almighty, in the name of Jesus, as hisdisc^iles, 
without speculating, mventing, or perplexing ourselves with fm»(rn*****»« This was oar 
Lord's directkm. When you pray, say. Our rather, whatever ye ask in my name, without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord. Here it is, gentlemen of the laity, as the doctors call ui^ 
and will have us to be an inferior tribe to them. Adhere to these few, fdain thincs, and you 
will be for ever happy, though the church damns ]rou by beO. bocdc, and candle-ught 

The learned and pious Henry Dodwell, who was some time idJow of Trkiity College, Dublin : 
and Camden Professor of History in Oxford, till he was ejected for refushig to take ttw oath 
to King William ; was bom at Dublin, in October 1641. His works are the following : Pro- 
legonuna ad Tractatum JotumU SUamil de Omstamtio m lUbus Advents. Two Letttn of Advice 
<m gomf imio Hofy Orders^ and Theological Studies, wUk a Trad comcemint Saet^MmUdiko. dm/' 
sideratiotts of Present Concee t mtetUjOf homfanke Romamietsm0ybeinu$edbyPHmees^mioiker 
Persuasion. An Account of the FundamtntaH principle of Popery, and em AntmertosiM queries 
proposed to a Lady by a Romish Priest. Separation of Churches from Episcopal GooemamU 
Schismatical, and a Defence of it. Dissertations on St. Cyprian. A Disiertat&n on a passage 
of T.ttrtantiut. A Treatiu of the Priesthood o( Lales. Additional Discoursa to the P o tAm ns u s 
worhs of Dr. Pearson, published by Dodweu. Dissertations on Ireneeus. A V iet dic a t lon of 
the Deprived Bishops, Sancroft. Lloyd, Turner, Ken, Fran4>toa, White ; to whom succeeded 
Tillotson, Moon, Patrick, Kidder, Fowler, Cumberland ; and a Defence of the Vindication, 
Four Camdenian Leciuees, called Pntiectiones Aeademicm. The Annals 0/ Vettelms Patercuhs, 
&c. An Account of the Lesser Geographers. The Lamfukms of Church Mutic, An A ctomn t 
of Ike Greek and Roman Oyde. A Letter against Toiand, relative I0 tke Canon e4 tke Nem TeatO' 
meat. The AnnOs of Theuydides and Xenophon; and an Apology for the PhileeoPhicd Works 
of Cicero. A Letter on the Soul to Mr. Layton, and a Letter to Dr. TUktaon on Schiam, Two 
Dissertations on the Age ofPhalaris and Pythetgoras, An Admonition to Foreigners concerning 
Sckism. An Epistolary Discourse to prove Ike Soul a Principle naturally Morttd, but Jmmor 
talised by its Union with the mvineBaptisma/ Spirit :tkmtkeBWtop$ only can give this Innnor' 
touting SpirU : and that Sacerdotal Absolution U Necessary for the Rtmieion of Sims, Three 
Treatises in Defenu of tke Epistolary Discourse. 

These are the works of the learned DodweU. Some are very valuable, many of them good 
for nothing ; and all of them written with great perplexity ; without any beauty of stile, or 
anyorder. Dodwell's learning was very great, but beskie the singularity of his notioos, which 
he affected, his leamfaig lay luce a lump of ponied silk in his head, and he oould draw few 
useful threads. Dodwell in the fifty-second year of his age, married a very young girl, tba 
daughter of a gentleman, in whose house he boarded in the oountry ; havmg been her pre- 
ceptor for five years ; from a regard to her fine understanding, and by her had ten chiUinn. 
Two sons and four daughters survived him ; one of the sons b the present [1756] rector of 
Shottesbrook, well known by the title of oktbodox Dodwxll, on account of his writings for 
the fathers against Dr. Middleton; and to distinguish him from the auttioc of a bad book 
finely written [by Tlndal]. calied, Ckristianity, Founded on Argument, 

Dodwell, the elder, died at Shottesbrook, June 7, 17x1 ; aged 70. 
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honesty of the preachers of the new Testament, in owning they 
were only occasionally inspired : and when the incredulous see 
the ingenuous acknowledgment of what is human in the inspired 
writings, the truth of our reUgion must be more conspicuous to 
their e3res : whereas the truths of the Testament are hid from 
them, by making God the dictator of the whole ; because they 
think that impossible, and therefore conclude, the Christian re- 
Ugion has no better foundation. In short there is no reason to 
beheve that the apostles were extraordinarily inspired, when 
they say it not ; and when their discourses have in them no mark 
of such like inspiration. It is sufficient, says Le Clerc, if we be- 
lieve that, no prophet of the New Testament has said any thing in 
the name of God, or by his order, which God has not effectually 
ordered him to say ; nor has undertaken to foretell any thing, 
which God had not indeed truly revealed to him: that every 
matter of fact related in the books is true, and the records, in 
general, the truest and most holy history that ever was published 
amongst men, notwithstanding the writers may be mistaken 
in some sUght circumstances : that all the doctrines proposed 
are really and truly divine doctrines, and there is no sort of reason- 
ing in the dogmatical places of the Holy Scriptures, that can lead 
us into error, or into the behef of any thing that is false, or con- 
trary to piety ; that Jesus Christ was al^olutely infaUible, as 
well as free from aU sin, because of the Godhead that was alwa}^ 
united to him, and wMch perpetually inspired him ; insomuch, 
that all he taught is as certain as if God himself had pronounced ; 
and in the last place, that God did not often dictate to the apostles 
the v^y won& which they should use. These five heads are 
enough to beUeve. We allow in these things the authority of the 
Holy Scriptures, and they who aC&rm more are deceived.* 

* IM vub leoomnMiMl to yoo, nader, two large vohamet written In an epistolary form: tbe 
fint, is S mt Hmtm ieOutiitM tktohgtiiu £HolUmd4 $ur FHittowt Criti^ i» VUum Tcsta- 
MMNf, H ds NmtvHm Tttkummt, pm P. R. Simon, and the seoond Dgfmu dt$ Stnttmmt coturs 
BomlU. These are fine bo(^ :• my reason foe mentioaiog them is, that the eleventh and 
twidfth letters in the former, are on the Inspiratica of the Sacred Writers ; and the tenth and 
eleventh letters in the Dtfmu, &c., are a continuation of the subject in a very extraordinary 
manner, i.e. by giving a solid demoostratwn of the truth of our religion, witboat interesting 
it In tins controversy, bv cleariy proving, that the Christian religion is true, though the aoostles 
had not been oontinuauy inspved. Le Clerc was the author of these works ; and the ktten 
here spoken of were translated into Bn^Ush, and printed in 1690, in duodecimo. Some ac- 
ooont of Le Qerc and his writings, will be found in the Mtmmn of SeoertU LtuUes 0/ Gr*iU 
A#i*k pp. 356, 358. 

Ite famoas Father Richard Simon, who wrote the CHHaU Hisiory of tk^OU TtstametU, 
w» bom at Dieppe, 13th of May, 1638, became a priest of the Oratory, and was the author 
of many laamed works, which a general reader should be no stranger to. His LeUra Ckoitus, 
his BUkotlufut CHtipte, and his NohvOU BibUollufM CJboisM, in which there is much curious 
learning, mixed with no leas a portion of prejudice, are still jrorthy of commendation. Simon 
was aneatman, and bad as tne HUtokt CriHqut is in respect of design, it is a learned work, 
and of great use to those, who have heads fit to use it. Sunon died at Dieppe, April 7, 171a. 
Herman Wltsuis, who defended Simon in his A# w<//e w » e Sacra, by abusing Le Qerc, was a 
Doctor In Divinity and Profeuor of the faculty at Ftancker, and beside the MucMama Sacra, 
pobUahed some other works» entitled, ( Ee om miM FMUrmm^&c,, Eatrc ilati on n Sacra in Oror 
I h mm DumH a itrn m : and HgfptUKa. If like me, reader, you have nothing else to do but read, 
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" The case is the same as to difierences, want of exactness and 
small mistakes. We may justly celebrate the harmony or agree- 
ment of the sacred writers with regard to the principal trans- 
actions by them mentioned, as a strong proof of the integrity of the 
evangelists, and of the certainty of the fact. This evinces the 
truth of Christianity : but in matters of very small moment, we 
must allow a want of accuracy, or slips of memory, or different 
informations. This cannot hurt the authority of the gospels, as 
it proves the honesty of the writers by shewing they did not com- 
pose by compact : and I think, that some of the evangelists having 
been eye-witnesses of, and actors in the facts of the several gos- 
pels ; and others having written for the information of those who 
had got a perfect information of all things from the very begin- 
ning, is an argument soHd and rational for the credibility of \he 
evangelical history. It is sufficient. I am sure it is better to 
allow this, than to say the Moiters of the four gospels were mere 
organs, when the little omissions and inaccuracies observable in 
their records, cannot be accounted for, if we suppose that God 
conveyed the facts and truths through them, as pipes, to the 
world. It must needs be a perfect work, which the spirit of God 
directs. 

I advise you to read them as curious things : there is kaming, thou|^ not much good in 
them. See M. Mark's Future OraHon on WiMus, Simon's Etoie you will find in the JonnuU 
LUUr. torn. 3. p. 335. And if you have a critical head I recommend to you Father- Simon's 
DiuertaUon Critique agamst Du Pin's NowelU BOIdoihefite des AuUun EuUsiasHptes ; it is 
an arch piece of criticism, though it does not hurt Du Pin's BihUaikeque. 

The learned and ezoellent Louis Bllies Du Pin, author of the vahiabla BWUcUuqiu EecU- 
siasHqutt was bom J une 17, 1657. and died at Paris, 1 une x6, 17x9, aged 63. He wrote many 
other excellent works : but the Bibiwikeqw NowMi des AuUmt Eecl*9iastlqt$4. from Jesus 
Christ to the year x7xo, printed in thirty-five volumes in 8vo, was the nineipal labour of his 
life. The best edition in Bngliah of this fine woric, is that printed by Giierson, at DubUn in 
folio. 

The other woria of Du Pin are DiturtaHon Prtiiminaiu &u Pfolegommus tm te BibU,ia. 
three volumes, 8vo. Ds AnHqua Eeelt$ia Disctplina, in tenm DissthaHom. De la PwIsmmm 
EcUsiiasHqus e$ Temporttte. La DoctHns CkrgHemu et Ortkodoae. Notes on the Pmt t tt M ck 
Le$ Psummes m Latm, et des Notes, in 8vo. Version Franfols des Pseaumes, aoee des Notes, 
A Defence of kis Notes on the Psabns. 

He edited in folio, the Works of Optatus Aser, a Numidian bi^op, who was living anno 
368 ; to tUs edition, he prefixed an History of the Dooatists, and the Sacred Geography of 
Africa. He also superintended the edition of Gerson s works in five volumes folio ; to which 
he joined a work of his own, called Gerwontana : mntaining the Life of Gerson, the History 
ofjhis Times, and the doctrines and lives of Contemporary Authors. CfiHque sm I His- 
to»e d ApoUonUm de Tyamme. Une Lettre sur rAnctemte DhdpUne tonekanU la Messe. Un 
Trmite de r Excommunication. Une Histoire de l*Eg^ise en Abregi. Une Histoire Profane 
4eputs les Terns les Plus Reculex fusqu a Present. Une Andyu de rApocalfPu, aoec des Dis^ 
sertaHons sur Differentes Matieres CuHeuses. Une Histoire du xvU Siede. Un Traite de 
FAmourdeDieu: and BibUotkeaue des Historiens Profanes. Of this last work, he did not pub- 
lish more than two volumes, which have been translated into BngMi>h ; and so far as he went 
are so well done, that it is to be lamented, that he did not finiihnis noble design. As to his 
edition of Basnage's Histoire des Juifs, without mentioning the name of Basnage, and his 
making many alterations in it oontnry to its author's mind, it brou^t on him a severe castin- 
tioo from Basnage ; as I mentioned m my account of the writings of that writer, in my Jw «• 
moirs of Several Ladies of Great Britain, p. 350 ; where I referiM the reader to a fine pieoe 
called the Histoire desjutfs redaimk 

Note : next to the BMMkeque des Autams Eedesiastiques, the best books of Du Pin ar^ 
his Seoen Dissertations de Antiqua DisdpUna EedesUs : ka Latin, hi one volume, 4to^ and his 
Puissance EccktUutique et Temf^reUe: In one vohmic^ 8vo. In tfaeae vcdumes, he works ths 
pope in a fine maimer, as to supremacy and hi&tllibiiity. 
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" As to St. Mark and St. John's accounts, I see no contradiction 
in the relations. St. John's says, reckoning as the Romaps did, 
as he wa» then in Asda, and Jerusalem destroyed ; that at the 
sixth houi. that is, six o'clock in the morning, he brought Jesus 
out to them again, the last time and strove to mitigate the rage 
of the Jews, and save the life of Christ : but as this was what he 
could not do, he washed his hands before them all to let them 
know he was not the author of the innocent man's death and 
after that delivered him up to the soldiers, to be crucified, when 
they had scouxged him. 

" When all tMs was done, says St. Mark, reckoning in the Jewish 
manner ; it was the third hour, that is nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and they crucified him. This perfectly reconciles the two 
evangelists. There is no sign of a contradiction in the places. 

'* As to St. Matthew and St. Mark's accounts of the resurrection 
of Jesus, they are not so free from obscurity, but I can see no 
inconsistency in them. If St. Matthew says, ' the Lord appeared 
to Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary,' that might be, without 
a contradiction, though St. Mark says, ' he appeared first to Mary 
Magdalene.' The case to me appears to be this. Mary Mag- 
dalene, Mary the mother of James, and the other women, went 
with spices and ointments to embahn the body, Sunday the 28th 
of Apnl, early in the morning, about six and thirty hours after it 
had been laid in the sepulchre, and when they arrived at the place 
found not the body, but two angels, as 3roung men in white ap- 
parel, who tdkl them Jesus of Nazareth was risen to life again, as 
he himself foretold, and therefore they must make haste to his 
apostles, to acquaint them with the news, and let them know that 
they would see him in Galilee, according to his prediction. With 
these joyful tidings the women hastened away to the eleven dis- 
ciples, and related to them what they had heard and seen. The 
apostles looked upon this account as a dream or vision ; but how- 
ever, on Mary Magdalene's assuring Peter and John apart that, 
she had really been in the tomb, and found it empty ; from whence 
it was most certain, that either Jesus was risen, or they had re- 
moved his body ; these apostles ran both to the sepulchre, and 
Mary Magdalene went with them. Peter and John then saw 
that it was as she had affirmed, and after they had viewed the 
tomb, the clothes, and the napkin, returned from the sepulchre, 
greatly wcmdering what was become of their master's body ; but 
Mary continued at the monument, lamenting very greatly, that 
she could not see Jesus either aUve or dead, and while she thus 
bemoaned herself, the Lord appeared to her. As St. Mark says 
' Jesus appeared first to Mary Magdalene, out of whom he had 
cast out seven devils ; ' and after she had reverenced her dear 
Lord and master, he bid her go inmiediately to his disciples, ajod 
tell them she had seen him : ' let them also know ^bat I have 
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aasuxed thee, I shall quickly leave this world, and ascesd to the 
God and Father of us all, my Father and your Father, my God 
and your God, unto those happy mansions wh^e h^ manifests 
his presence in a most especial manner ; there to receive full power 
over all things both in heaven and earth, and to prepare a place 
for you ; that where I am, there ye may be also,' Mary accor- 
dingly departed. She told the apostles that Jesus had appeared 
to her, and acquainted them with the joyful message. 

" As to the other women, it is evident that they likewise went a 
second time to the sepulchre, to look for the body of their master, 
and having in vain searched for it, were returning to the apostles 
to let them know they had enquired to no purpose, when Jesus 
himself met them, saying ' All haiL' Do^ not this reconcile 
Mark's account with Matthew's ? I think so. To me it is so 
very plain from what all the sacred relators have declared of the 
matter, that I am astonished how Jerome could be so perplexed 
with the two accounts, as to say, that Mark's account, which 
constitutes the last twelve verses of his gospel ; might be rejected 
here as spurious, because it was found only in a few copies of that 
gospel, and contradicted the other evangelists. Non reciptmus 
Marci testimonium, quodinrarisfertur evangeliis, praesertim cum 
diversa atque contraria evangeUstis ceteris narrare videatur. 

" In the next place, if the account I have given was Uable to any 
objection, and you could shew me that it was not the truth of the 
case ; which, at present, I think impossible : If it was evident 
from the gospels, that the women were not a second time at the 
tomb, but thiat Jesus appeared to Mary Magdalene and the other 
women, the first time Uiey were all there together, yet this may 
be, as I apprehend, without Mark's contradicting Matthew. The 
meaning of the words of Mark, ' he appeared first to Mary Magda- 
lene ' might be, that as ^e and the women were returning from 
the monument, to tdl the news to the apostles, Jesus appeared to 
them, and in particular, addressed himself to Mary Magdalene ; 
directing h» cuacourse to her, and speaking familiarly and afEec- 
tionately to her, to distinguish her as his constant follower in his 
life-time, and one on whom he had worked a great miracle of heal- 
ing. This, I imagine might very justly be termed " he appeared 
first to Mary Magdalene.' To appear first to any one of a com- 
pany, as I take it, is to come up to, or stand before some particular 
person, in order to speak to such person. This, in my ima gin ation, 
removes the difficulty, and reconciles Mark to Matthew ; but to 
this explication I pr^er the woman's being a second time at the 
sepulclue : that is, Mary Magdalene a second time, when Peter 
and John went to the tomb, on what she had earnestly told them 
apart : and afterwards, the other Mary, Salome, Joanna, Ac a 
aecondtime. The gospels, in my opinion, make this very plain*". 

I uy oBvttnttloB willi Ifr. Bnutron, I bsve ten tn exoellait book, writtao 
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"What has been said/' rejoined Mr. Bbriusfort, "seems 
plausible, tnd ought to satisfy every honest man. It gives me 
content : but there is one thing still that perplexes me, and that 
is the various lections of the New Testament. Do they not hurt 
the book ? " 

"No:" I replied, "notwithstanding the cry of infidels, and 
that some learned men of the church of Rome have endeavoured 
to shake the Credit of the two testaments, and to bring the people 
to the papal chair, to know the truth, on account of the various 
readings ; yet, nevertheless, they are rather an advantage and 
security to the sacred text than a detriment to the written word. 
They corroborate the authority of the sacred book, and give it 
additional advantages. 

" It is a truth that there are many various readings in Terence^ 
Livy, Virgil, Caesar, Thucydides, Homer, Plutarch, and others, 
yet who denies the genuineness and great use of those noble authors 
of sense and politeness ? who is so hardy as to question whether 
the works universally ascribed to them be their own and the pro- 
duct of those immortal wits ? On the contrary, men of thought 
and clear heads, conversant in those studies, will agree l&it 
those authors of antiquity of which there are the most various 
readings, are rendered the most pure and correct. And why 
should not the various readings of the Bible rather lead men ot 
sound learning and judgment to the true meaning of the divine 
writers, than endanger their mistaking their genuine language 
and sense. 

" Where there are several readings, it is highly probable one 
of them is the original ; and it is easier by their help to rectify 
the mistakes of some copies, for when we have only one manu- 
script, there may be scope for fancy ; but none for judicious com- 
parison and well-grounded cri^cism. 

" Style and laxiguage may be distinguished by a happy genius 
of natural sagacity, improved by true learning and proper appU- 
cation, as well as statues, pictures and medals. No age can 
counterfeit Cicero, Terence, St. Mark, St. John, St. Paul, no more 
than a counterfeit picture, or medal, can be imposed on and 
deceive the complete masters and judges of those ingenious pro- 
fessions and sciences. 

" Secondly, there is nothing in the various lections that affects 
the essentials of religion, or can imply a considerable depravation 
of the copies, that sdters or weakens one moral contained in ^the 

by the learned minister of Maybole, in whkh he laboun^ through several 4to. pages, from 
p. ai3, to recondle Marie and Ifatthew, by vbrtoe of a seeond visit to the moooment by llaiy 
liag n al rnf , wiiea the Lord appeared first to laer ; and a second visit to the sepolchrs by tlw 
otlier women, when Jesus appeared next to those women ; and in my opinion, he has proved 
it, beyond a poesbiUty of rational replv. See Macimighf s Hmmottf, Le eiere» in bfa tf or^ 
MMy, doss Ukewise evince the thing clearly to oonviction. 
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divine books. And therefore, though it cannot with reason be 
supposed, that God Ahnighty should work perpetual miracles to 
prevent the mistakes and blunders of every careless or corrupt 
hand, of those numerous transcribers of those sacred volumes, no 
more than by a resistless power and restraint to prevent all the 
errors and viUainies committed by free and accountable crea- 
tures ; yet the argument receives streng^, that notwithstanding 
the innumerable variations, mistakes and contradictions in small 
matters, the all-seeing eye of Providence has so watched his own 
blessed and glorious revelations to mankind, that all the tran- 
scripts of that divine volume agree in the essential doctrine and 
grand design of Christianity. This is a truth that Infidels and 
Papists cannot disprove. 

" I observe in the last place, that exclusive of the care of Provi- 
dence, there could not possibly happen any detriment to our 
sacred records by various readings : for though in an innumerable 
number of copies of the gospel that were made before printing 
was known, and in the many translations of it into several lan- 
guages, where the idioms are different, and the phrase may be 
mistaken, it was almost impossible there should not be various 
lections, and slips of amanuenses, yet the sacred volumes in the 
early ages of Christianity, were disposed into innumerable hands, 
translated into so many languages, kept in so many libraries, 
churches, and in private families of bdievers, and so carefully 
preserved and revered as the authentic deeds and charters of 
eternal happiness, that they were not capable of being falsified. 

" Nor could those inestimable copies, scattered as they were 
over the then discovered world, and in the noble language so 
universally known and acceptable, be liable to hazards, by sudden 
revolutions and public disasters ; because those convulsions 
and surprizing calamities, could not happen alike in every country 
at one time. 

" Neither could a general corruption of manners, a spirit of 
profuseness or superstition, nor the wicked example, and strong 
influence of tyrannical princes, of an apostate clergy, and atheis- 
tical ministers of state, prevail over many distant and indepen- 
dent nations, to endeavour to corrupt and destroy their sacred 
book. 

" On the contrary, we are to consider that Christianity was 
the ecclesiastical law of all Christian nations under the sun. 
The great law which assured to them their religious rights and 
properties, their claims and titles to immortahty, to the inheri- 
tance of the saints in hght, an inheritance incorruptible, imdefiled, 
that fadeth not away, reserved for them in the heavens. Which, 
to every one that deserves the name of man and Christian must 
be infinitely more dear than titles to lands on this earth. For 
men are naturally more watchful in a matter so dear to them. 
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and every believer would think himself concerned, no more to 
let a change of consequence to pass uncorrected, than the children 
of this world, who are wisest in their generation, would overlook 
a flaw in deeds of sale, or contract, which would assert their 
title, and evacuate the main intention of making such 
indentures. 

'' The primitive Christians must be supposed to be exceeding 
watchful and jealous that no corruption or abuses should be put 
on that sacred book, more dear and valuable to them than all 
other interests and treasures. When these brave champions of 
the cross were brought to the tribunals of the heathen persecu- 
tors, and were commanded to deliver their Bible to the flames, 
they most courageously refused it, and gave their bodies to be 
burnt rather than the divine book. 

" In short, it is easier to suppose, a new Bible or a new statute 
book might be imposed at this time of day upon this nation, 
without discovery, than to suppose a forged gospel, a New 
Testament corrupted so far as to be insufficient for the good ends 
Providence designed by it, could be imposed on the universal 
Christian world. It is easier to suppose that any forgery might 
creep into the municipal law of any particular nation, than that 
all "Uie nations, whither Christianity is spread, should conspire 
in the corruption of the gospel : which most sacred institution is 
to all Christians of infinitely greater concern and value than their 
temporal laws, and all the secular iipmunities and privileges 
which they secure to them. 

" And without such a wicked concert, or such an astonishing 
carelessness and negligence in all Christian people and nations 
supposed, which would be a monstrous supposition. No such 
forgery, no such alteration of essentials could pass undiscovered 
in the gospel, which was spread in tlfe hands, hearts, and 
memories of myriads of rational devout Christians of all ranks, 
qualities and sex, was constantly read in private families, fre- 
£requently explained in schools, and daily used in public divine 
offices. It was impossible then in the nature of things that 
there could be any such alterations or corruptions introduced 
into the sacred text as would affect its doctrines, morals, or truth 
of its historical relations, or defeat the blessed end and design 
of the gospel revelation in any period of time, from the beginning 
of Christianity to this present age.* 

* For further Satisfaction on this Article and to be convinced that the books of the Nem 
Tnitmeni, as we now have them, are the word of God, see, reader, Blackwell on Tlu Saend 
CUitsk$,9BdJaa»*%MetkodofSmUnglk4CMOH4calAuikontyoflk4Te$lmum. By the way, 
if Jacob nive, who stood in the pillory, the 30th of Jane, 1756, for writing and publishing a 
thhig caOed MotUti lUm^ks oh (Dr. Sherlock) tks bishop of London's Smmnts m a Idm to 
his kfirdskip, had read with attentkn the books I have mentioned, and Dr. Lardner's Crtdi' 
bUify of DU Gospd^Hitlory, he would not, I imagine, have composed a pamphlet. Uiat mani- 
fests not only an impious lioeotiousaess, but an ignorance at onoe great and despicable in 
cdatko to the subjects he pretended to write on. 
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" And if from this unanswerable way of reasoning in deieoot 
of the gennine purity of the sacred scriptures, we look next upon 
the Providence of the Great God in this important case, is it not 
consonant to sound sense, and the notions that rational creatures 
must have of the supreme and all-perfect Being, firmly to believe 
that the same goodness and providence, which took care for the 
writing, would likewise take care for preserving these inestimable 
books, so free at least from corruption, that they might be suffi- 
cient for the gracious ends for which they were written, and be 
able to make us wise to salvation ? I think so. To me it is evi- 
dent, that since infinite goodness was pleased to reveal a religion, 
that teaches men to know Jehovah to be the true God, and to 
know Jesus Christ, whom he hath sent ; his providence must not 
only preserve the book on which the doctrine depends, but so 
secure it from corruption as to render it a plain rule to mankind. 
While there is a Providence, the Holy Scriptures will remain the 
sacred and unalterable standard of true reUgion." 

" What you say," repUed Mr. Berrisport, " seems to me to be 
true. I have nothing to object But once more, let me ask you 
in respect of the ascension, which followed the resurrection of 
Jesus, is it not very strange, that this is not mentioned by any 
of the apostles who are said to have been eye-witnesses of the face 
but Luke and Mark only are the relators of the thing, who were 
not apostles, and had aU they wrote from the information of the 
aposlJes. If the apostles, Matthew and John, did really see with 
their eyes the Lord Jesus taken up from them into heaven, might 
we not expect, that they would write the history of that still 
more wonderful transaction, as well as they had so exactly related 
the resurrection of Jesus? for the men who stood gazing up into 
heaven, after the Lord was carried up in a cloud, as Luke says 
they did, not to mention so very wonderful and interesting an 
affair in their gospels ; and men who did not see the thing, to 
relate it as a part of the history they had received from the 
apostles'!; this is what astonishes me. If it was a truth, surdy so 
important a one ought not to be omitted by those who saw it : 
since MaUhew and John did write histories of Christ, why should 
they be sUent on tiiis grand article, and take no notice of it in 
their records ? What do you say to this ? ** 

" I will tell you," I replied ; " in the first place, nostrum nam 
est providentiae divinae rationes reddere. Placuit spiritu sancto 
ita dirigere calamos Matthaei et Joannis, ut narratione resurrec- 
tionis dominicae evangelia sua conduderent. Sic refert lim- 
borch. It does not become us to caU Providence to account, or 
assign the wa]^ it ought to act in : infinite wisdom thought fit 
to appoint, that Matthew and John should end their gospels with 
the relation of our Lord's resurrection : the resurrection demon- 
strated the divine mission of Jesus Christ To it, as a proof the 
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moBt valid, and unexceptionable, our Lord referred the Jews, 
and therefore, to it, as the great fundamental, MaUh&w and John 
appealed : they proved it by declaring that they had conversed 
with Jesus Christ after he arose from the sepulchre ; and when 
that ¥fas proved, there could be no dispute about any thing else. 
The divinity of the Christian religion, and the ascension and 
glory of their Lord, rest on this bas«. All the blessings likewise 
of the gospel, regeneration, our resurrection, and life eternal, are 
ascribed by the apostles, Peter and Paul, to the resurrection of 
Christ, and for these reasons, to be sure, when John had described 
his Lord's resurrection, he added, ' and many other signs truly 
did Jesus in the presence of his disciples, which are not written 
in this book. But these are written, that ye might believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing, ye might 
have life through his name.' We must allow then, that the 
account of the ascension by Luke and Mark, may be authentic, 
though not mentioned by Matthew and John, 

'* In the next place, St. John is not totally silent as to the 
ascension of our Lord. In lus sixth chapter, ver. 62, it is written 
' What and if ye shall see the Son of Man ascend up where he 
was before ? ' and in the 7th chapter, ver. 39th. ' But this spake 
he of the Spirit, which tliey that believe in him should receive. 
For the Holy Ghost was not yet given, because that Jesus was 
not yet glorified.' Here most certainly the apostle speaks of 
the ascension of his Master, and though he did not write the 
history of it, yet, not obscurely, says the thing was to be ; which 
confirms the accounts of St. Luke and St. Mark. And since, in 
the 14th and 15th chapters of St. John, ver. 16 and 26, the 
apostle declares, that Jesus foretold he would send to them, his 
(Stisdples, the Comforter or Holy Spirit from the Father, after his 
ascension to heaven ; and that the apostles demonstrated by 
miracles, after the death of their Lord, that they had received 
this Comforter or divine Spirit, it follows, that the ascension and 
glorification of Jesus is as much asserted and confirmed by the 
gospel of St. John, as if that apostle, like LuAtf, had wrote the 
history of it. This is evident to me, and I think, it is not possible 
to dispute it. 

'* The sum of the whole is, that the prejudices of the pious, 
and the arts of the crafty and interested, have defaced the true 
gospel of Christ, and substituted human notions and conse- 
quences in the place of divine revelation : but let us strip the 
sacred records of the false glosses and systems, with which the 
theorists have covered it, and aUow the enemy, that the apostles, 
sometimes wanting the unerring spirit of their Master, were liable 
to slight mistakes, and inadvertencies, in the representation of 
ordinary events : that they did, sometimes, by too great an 
afiection lor their Master's doctrine, strain some things, and cite 
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prophecies that did not relate to Jesus in any sense at all ; * — 
let this be done to remove incumbrances, to dear up difficulties, 
and to answer objections otherwise unanswerable, and the 
writings of the apostles will appear to be a globe of hght from 
heaven ; to irradiate the human understanding, and conduct the 

* Let m now tee, styi a great man and npri^t O^rittjan, what ose the enemies of Chfft- 
tianlty have endeavoored to make ol the prophedee, as the evangdista apply them ; and irtiat 
answer the truth of the case will oblige us to give to them. 

They assert that the loandation of the Chxisttan religion Is laid by the evangeUilSy on the 
proof of this point, that the mission and character of Tesus were foceUdd by the prophets ; 
and that the validity of this proof depends entirely on iDt force of those particular prophecies 
whidi the same evangelista have apirfied to the illustration of it, in ueir several gomeb. 
Upon this hypothesis, the enemy undertakes to shew, that the prophecies, so applied by them 
do not at au relate to Jesus, in their proper and literal signification, but only m secondary, 
typical, and figurative sense : but then this way of interpreting them is equivocal, precarious 
and incapable of Yielding any rational satisfactkm ; ana of oonseqn en oe Christiantty haa no 
foundation. Socn is the use the enemy make of the prophecies applied by the evangelists. 

In tnitti, if we admit that Christianity haa no other foundation man what its enemies swsign 
it, it migiit not perhaps be difficult for tnem to make good the rest : for upon that snppositi o ii, 
many objections are thrown in our way, which it is scarce possible to get rid of. But while 
they fancy themselves to be demolishing fomidatioos, they are battermg only audi parts of 
tbo edifice as serve for its ornaments rather than its support : and bad the enemy gone farther, 
and shewn that some of the prophecies cited by Matthew did not relate to Jesus In any sense 
at aB, they would have done no more than wnat some of the prfanitive fadien, aa well as 
modem critics had done before them, without designing or doing the least hurt to Christianity. 

Jesus declared in general that Moses and the prophets had testified of him : but shioe the 
evangelists did not think it neoessarv to give a precise account, or deductkn of the several 
pro|£ecies, wUch were alleged by bun in proof of that declaration, it is sufficient to take it 
just as we find it, without thinking ourselves obliged to defend all the particular instances 
or appUcatinis, whkh were offered afterwards in support of it by fallible men. Whiston, in 
his Utaral Aceom pi i t hm i m t of ikt ScHMw PnpiuatSf has produced forty-five p rophecies 
from the OU TmametH^ which are cited in the New, in proof of the Messiahship of Jesus, and 
which he declares to have been elearlv and directly fulfilled, without the least pretence of any 
rqriy from any author whatsoever. Now if any number of thoe, how small soever, are found 
to DC as clearly accomplished, as he takes them to be, they are sufficient to support the au- 
tfiority of the gospel, though all the rest were thrown aside. 

But to say the trutii, the grounds of our faith, in these latter agea of tiie diurch, do not Ue 
in the particular interpretauons of prophecies, made by men, who might be mbtaken, and 
who, as Jerome* says more than onoe, by trusting to their memories, in dting these very 
prophecies, were frequently mistaken in ttie words, and somethnes in the sense of them. Nor 
ii the evidence of prophecy so proper in these da]^, to convert men to the faith of Christ aa 
to confirm those vmo nave already emfaraoed it : serving chiefly, as St Paul expresses it, not 
to them ^irtio believed not, but to them wiio believe. 

Tbe sum then of this artide is, that upon the first promulgation of Uie gospel, while the 
co nv er sfc m of the Jews was tlM prindpal object of our Saviour's ministry, and afterwarda of 
his aposties, the araument of prophecy waa, of all others, the best adaptwi to pe r wiad e , and 
conquer the prejudices of that nation. But in preaching the goq)el to the Gentiles, not 
acquainted with the Jewish scriptures, nor tinctured with anyjewkh prejudices, the testimony 
of Its mirarlfs, and the purity of its doctrines, were the most afiectiii^ proof of its divine 
origin. Yet when by the evidence of these, people had once received the Christian faith, 
and acquired a competent knowle^ of it, they would then perceive, that ttie argument of 
prophecy was a part also of the evidenoe, essentially necessary to complete the demonstration 
of its truth. 



* St. Jerome is one 'of the four great doctors of the Latin church, who support the magnifi- 
oent bronxe chair of St. Peter, in this saintVdiurdi in Rome. The other three doctors are 
St Augustin, St Ambrose, and St Gregory. Great might be the piety of those doctors, for 
any thhig I can say to the contrary, but thtt is certain, bom their writings, that they did not 
understand Christianity. 

St Jerome, bom at Stridon, hi Dalmatia, in the year 340 ; was a hot, abusive man, and 
quanelled even with St Augustin. In his disputes, he is more like a madman than a saint 
and ever in the wrong. He wrote cew wwoK i on all the prophets, Bcdesiastes, St Matthew, 
and the epistles to the Galatians, Bpheaians, Tttus, and Philemon ; but they are sad stuff in 
respect of some modem performances. Compare them witii the comments of Dr. Qarlm 
Locke, Dr. Benson, and otfascs of our oountry, and you wiU see what a poor creature this 
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sons of men to the realms of bliss. Their lessons are the dictates 
of the Spirit of God : their sanctions are of such force, in a cer- 
tainty of future judgment and retribution^ that they indine a 
rational to have a serious regard to them. 

** In a word, the religion of nature is perfect, but men are im- 
perfect, and therefore it pleased God to send our Saviour into the 
world, to republish the law of reason by his preaching, and in the 
writings of the apostles, and by him to give many motives to 
men, to incite them to perform their duty, as set forth in his written 
laws, and in the more striking example of our Lord, his only- 
begotten Son. Let us be Christians then, my dear Bob, and 
adore the divine goodness, for the hfe eternal prepared for the 
righteous, as declared in the sacred records, Let us hearken to 
the apostles, who, knowing the terror of the Lord, persuade men^ 
and so govern and conduct ourselves by the rules of revelation 
that when the man Christ Jesus, who appeared in the world to 
redeem us, wiU return to judge us by the gospel, we may ascend 
with him to the unbounded regions of eternal day, and in ever- 
blooming joys, live for ever in tiie presence of God. I have done. 
Where you think I am wrong, you will be pleased to say." 

My friend repUed, that he had no objection to make : he was 
quite satisfied ; and obUged to me for my advice. Thus ended 
the conversation between Bob Bbrrisfort and Jack Bungle . 

saint was in respect of our English divines and philoaophen. He translated Uie Old TttUumemt 
into Latin from the Hebiew ; without nndentandlng the Hebrew well : and he conected the 
antient Latin verskm of the Nmi Teft«mn4, This is far from being oorxect, thouch the church 
of Rome lias decreed it to be infallible, and appointed it to be used in the church. The best 
and most useful thing this saint hath written is his Trtatitt 0/ IlhisiHom Mmi which contain 
a sommary of the lives, and tlM titles of the books, written by ecclesiastical authors, to his 
time. The next in worth to this, in my opinion, is his book of letters ; in which are several 
line moral sentiments, and much good advice ; thoosh his critidams on the Bible in this work 
aieweakenoogh He will have it, that it was vfoM, and not a voung woaum, that David 
took into bed to him. when he was old and oold ; which is a mere £uicy, that plainly contra- 
dicts the history of Out affair in the Bible. But St. Jerome, in his Utun, tells us, he ab- 
horred a woman, as much as Kis. Astel did a man ; detesting and blackaning matrimooy 
and a wife, to extol and exalt that whim of his brain virginity. He owns that he behela 
with detestation every pregnant woman though rendered so in the holj matrimonial bed 
and cookl not bear looking at her, but as he reiBected that she carried a virgin. He was con- 
sequently a fit supporter of St Peter's diair. Of the works of St. Jerome, who died in the 
year 430, aged 80, there is a good edition in nine volumes, in folio, i»inted at Paris, in 1643 ; 
but the later one, edited by Martianay, the Benedictin, is much finer and more vahiaUe. 
St. Ambrose is ttie next supporter andsaint This holy prelate, bom at T^reves in the year 

So, was a neat contender for tritheism and the ri^ts ot tne church, and wrote many worth- 
is pieces for them and perBecutkm. He acted an faiaoknt and sens e to ss part, when the 
emperor Theodosius, in the affair of Thessakmica, ordered the seditknis to be destroyed 
and died soon after, in April anno 397, "the greatest and most blessed of men," so say Paulmus 
and Baronus who have both written his life. The best edltfton of his works is that enriched 
with many notes by the Benedictins, and printed at Paris in ztei, in two volumes folk). 

As to St. Gregory of Neocaesarea, and the four other saints ot the name, to wit, the two 
Nasiansens, Nyase, and Armenia, I shall have oocaskm to mentkm them in the next volume 
of my journal, and therefore shall here only observe, in respect of Neocaesarea, usually called 
Thaumaturgus, or the mmder-worktrt that he died in the year S65. according to Buronius. 
and the saint of Armenia, or into 370^ according to Fabridus : and that the best edition of 
his works that by Gerard Voesus, printed at ICayenoe in 1604, 4to. His pieces were likewise 
printed ina ooDectkm of things written bv some minor saints atParis,in x6ar in a singk vol- 
ume, io folio. 
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The third day of July, I left Yeoverin Green, a&d set out again 
for Ulubrae, to get my horses and portmanteau, but proceeded 
now on foot ; because, by climbing over a high mountain, which it 
was impossible for a horse to ascend, and then walking half a mile 
over a shaking-bog, where a beast could not go, I was to save 
many miles ; and besides, Mr. Berrisfort was so obliging as to 
send one of his servants back with Mr. Harcourt's horses, which 
I knew not which way to return. With my pole in my hand then 
I set out, and after I had bade adieu to my friends, who walked 
with me a couple of miles to the foot of the hills, I began to mount 
the Alp at six in the morning, and at eight arrived on its summit. 
Here I had a fine road, due south, for an hour, till I came to a 
very steep descent, that led to the shaking-bog, as my paper of 
directions informed me. It was an ugly way down, and the better 
to go it, I resolved first to breakfast, and bid Tim see what he had 
got in his wallet. Immediately he produced a roast fowl, a 
manchet, and a bottle of cyder, and among some trees, on the 
brow of a hill, by the side of a spring, that ran ofi the way I was 
to go, I sat down to the repast. I gave my lad half the bird, 
and the other half I dispatched in a very short time, drank a pint 
of cyder, and was on my feet again. I then b^an to descend, 
and in an hour made a shift to get to the bottom, though the way 
was bad ; being very steep, wet, and stippery. I came to a dirty 
lane, about two hundred yards long, and that ended at the 
shalang-bog. 

This kind of bog I take to be an abyss of standing waters 
covered with a thin arch of earth, that is, a water communicating 
with the abyss so covered, or weakly vaulted over : and of this 
opinion I find the right Reyerend Erich Pontoppidan is, in his 
Naiural History of Norway. The bishop does not tell his reason 
for so thinking ; but mine is, that I have seen in Ireland the arches 
of several of those bogs broken, and a deep unfathomable water 
at some distance from the arch. They are very dangerous, 
frightful places, and many of them play up and down, like a long 
plank, in a very surprising manner. 

To go half a mile over such a bog, and the most elastic of them 
I had ever tried, was that I did not much like ; though the author 
of my paper of directions, an old servant of Mr. Berrisfort, 
affirmed it was quite safe ; and as to Tim, he would not, on any 
consideration cross it.. He was positive we should sink beyond 
recovery. What to do then, was the question ? I tried for s<Hne 
time to go round the bog, at the bottom of the enclosing mountains, 
but that was soon found impossible, and therefore, it only re- 
mained, to go up again to the top of the hill, and try onwards for 
some other descent beyond the bog. We did so, and after walking 
two hours south-west, at a good rate, had a view of a deep glen, 
to which we descended by an easy slope, and marched throu^ it, 
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to the west, and north-west for two hours, till it ended at a wood. 
This we passed without any difficulty, as there were walks cut 
through it, and came out into a broad valley, that had a river very 
near us, and a sweet pretty cottage on the margin of the flood. 
I went up to the house to ask my way, and found at the door 
three men, the eldest of whom seemed to be about thirty years 
old. They asked me very civilly to walk in, and seemed to 
wonder not a little at seeing me and my man, in such a place, with 
our poles in our hands. 

These men were three brothers and Roman catholics. Two of 
them were gentlemen-farmers, who lived together, and jointly 
managed tbe country business. The eldest was a Franciscan 
friar, who came to visit them. Their good manners, in their 
plain dress, surprised me ; and their benevolence made me wonder 
a great deal more. Their maid laid a clean cloth in a minute, and 
brought some cold roast beef, good bread, and fine ale. They 
bid me heartily welcome many times, and were so frank and 
generous, so cheerful and gay ; especially the eldest of the farmers, 
who sang several good songs over a bowl of punch after dinner, 
that I could not think of leaving them immediately, if I had 
known my road, and was easUy prevailed on to stay several days. 
A friendship commenced immediately between the eldest 
FLbmimg and me , and there was not one cold or cross minute in 
it for the few years that he lived. He loved me as his brother 
from the first day he saw me, and I had so great a regard for him, 
that with a sorrow I cannot help, I think of his death to this day. 
How to account for such sudden passions I know not, and have 
always appeared to me very strange. Fleming was a man of a 
bright and very extraordinary understanding, though no more 
than a farmer, had a most happy temper, a g^erosity too great 
for his fortune, and was for ever cheerful and free ; but these 
however pleasing, could not be the cause of the sudden and lasting 
friendship between us, as I have been acquainted with men of 
fortune who equalled him in these respects, and yet they never 
struck me more than for the present time. Whatever might be 
the cause, the fact is certain. No two men ever liked one another 
more than we did from the first hour of our acquaintance, and 
as I had the happiness of converting him to the protestant 
religion,* it is possible, that might cement a friendship, which, 

* ThewgoiiMatoliifedtoiiiatoaooiivertofPuiaMOfthecMderwmfiiidiDfliam 
ol Ibis iowBa], amou othar intccwtinf matten, flat an too kng to to io^^ 
dmyltte. lahaUpdiUttomiahcqpMthattheyiiuytoofaarvksetofloiMotlMraoiiL 1^ 
wm introdoood tlie ftnt day I was at FLsmirG'i home, by his uying to ma, after dimMr, 
** Dear air» wffl 70a giv« me iMve to ask you, by what atrangtt caiiia it has happeoed^ that T^ 

an thw tcavelliag 00 loot hi this mivisitea ooantry. It must to an extraordioary affair I 
am aufe. "Sir^I repUed, "my case it very unoommoa. I do not believe that'any ttiiQf 
like itcvar was beion, and, periwp^ such another a£Eair may never toppen asain.** Jimt» 
thooght thin, thai I ibo5d aitffrwaids meet with t«ro isstancei of tto same Idbd of thinly 
andieaohition in the female world, to wit, lliisChawoec and MiMjanion whose UstodMl 
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a sameness of disposition had helped to produce. This is all I can 
say as to the reason of this matter. In respect of the thing, it 
was of the greatest service to me. My new acquired friend 
assisted me to the utmost of his power, in the accomplishment 
of my designs, in that part of the world I then was. I had his 
head, his hand, and his house at my service, and by them I was 
enabled to give a roimdness to a system, that was too happy to 
last long. 

But as to the shaking-bog I was to have passed to go to the 
gentlemen at Ulubrae, Fleming told me, I had had a fortunate 
escape in not venturing over it ; for, though it be passable in one 
narrow way, about a yard broad, yet a stranger to the bog must 
perish in attempting to cross ; as the timber causeway that was 
made over the great marsh, time out of mind, is invisible in many 
places, and one sinks for ever, the moment he steps off that way 
" but I will shewyou an easy road," continued my new friend, to the 
gentleman's house, to whom I am no stranger, and will make you 
acquainted with some passes through the moimtains, that will 
render it easier riding over this country than you have found it." 
He did so, and by his guidance I arrived at Ulubrae, the /th day 
of July ; being the 17th day from the morning I left the philoso- 
phus. The gentlemen were startled at the sight of me, as they 
concluded I had perished, and had, as they assured me, mourned 
my sad fate : they were impatient to hear the adventure of the 
mountain, and by what strange means I was jumbled all the way, 
to Tom Fleming's ; who hves so far from the hill I went into ; and 



have given in my Mtmoln of StoeftU LaHet 0/ Grm Brikdn, p. 41-64. Hie critics, I remember, 
had some doubts ss to the reality of these two cases : but to mis I answer, that ther may as 
well doubt the truth of my own stor^ ; and ficom thence proceed to deny the reality of my 
eodstenoe ; because several inddents m my life are strange, and such as tney have not heard 
of before. It is not, however, in the power of criticism to invalidate what I deliver as facts. 
I will tell you my story : and so began to relate the religious dispute between my father and 
me, and how it was brought to a head by the devil p ot M c ifl ed by a woman, called a mother-in- 
law. A^ the fdasf went round, I let them know, how a man in the twenty-serood vear of his 
a«e, forsook all Cor the tme gowel of Chri«t, and at a time of lifr. when very few thmk of reli- 
gion, resolved to confess himself a Christian deist, to all whom it oonoemed, if it brought him 
to want, and from a morsel of bread to the grave. So far I was heard without interrupting 
thou^ I declaimed by the way asainst the dreadful heresy of three gods : but not thinlrtng 
I was in company with catholics, to then I imagined (hat such subjects of the kinc of Eng- 
land were only to be found in Ireland, I brought into my oration against false raOgion, the 
di a b o l i s m of popery, and gave it several thrusts ; as, hideed, I always do. whenever it cornea 
in my way; to, good reader— though I kive the catholk men and women, because I ama friend 
to man, and nearly related to many Romanists of great fortone ; yet, popery I abhor; and 
look upon it as the greatest woe that ever the devu introduced faito this lower wodd, to ruin 
mankind ; but when I began to touch this string, and was raking Rome papal fore and aft, 
Flbmimo the friar, changed colour several times, which I took notice of, and knew not what 
to ascribe to, unless he was very sick ; and at last he told me, by way of game, that I was 
an eloquent young gentleman, and had a ftow of language ; but my mistakes as to the church 
of Rome were very great, and he begged leave, as he was a priest of the holy Roman chureh, 
to set me rii^t |ln my notions. This was a great surprise to me. It struck me silent for 
some minutes. At last, however, I told the gentlemen, that I asked their pardons to making 
so free wth their religion, which I should not presume to have done, but that I thou^t they 
had been protestants; that as to his offer to set me right, he did me great honour, and! would 
with pleasure hear him. I would, to be sure, be a convert to the strength of his arguments, 
if unanswerable^ or oliir such leasoos to remaining a pcotestant^ as mutt uXUtf a tatioDal 
man. He tfasa went on, aad my reply ioUowed. 
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the road from it to his house, scarce passable for a mortal. " In- 
form us^ we beseech you, how these strange things came to 
pass." 

" Gentlemen/' said I, " I am extremely obliged to you for your 
concern for me, and will tell you my story as soon as we have 
dined, as the servants are now bringing the dishes in," and 
accordingly, when we had done, I gave them a relation in detail. 
They were greatly pleased with my history, and much more, to 
have me returned to them in safety again. If they had not seen 
me, they said, they could not beheve the thing, and they would 
order the whole account to be entered in the journal of their 
society, as the most extraordinary case they had ever known :or 
perhaps, shoidd ever hear related again. Their secretary, as 
directed, wrote it down in their book of transactions, and it 
remains in their records to this day. In short, reader, these 
worthy men were so greatly rejoiced at my being alive, when they 
thought me for certain among the dead, that they put the bottie 
round in a festal manner after dinner. We drank and laughed till 
it^was midnight. 

The 8th day of July, I took my leave of the gentlemen at Ulubrae, 
and proceeded to the East-riding of Yorkshire, to look for Miss 
Melmoth. Fleming came with me as far as Eggleston to shew me 
the passes between the hills, and the best ways over the mountains. 
Many vast high ones we crossed, and travelled through very 
wonderful glens. Several scenes were as charming as any I had 
before seen, and the low ways as bad; but he knew all the roads 
and cross turnings perfectly well, and shortened the journey a 
great many miles. I had told him the business I vras going on, 
and he requested, if I succeeded, that I would bring Miss Melmoth 
to his house, that his brother might marry us ; and as to Orton- 
Lodge, which I had described to him, and told him where to find, 
for he had no notion of it, nor had ever been among the fells of 
Westmoreland; as he thought that country unpassable ; he 
promised me he would go there himself, and bring with him two 
labouring men to assist my lad, in putting the garden and house 
in the best condition they were enable of receiving ; that he 
would bring there seeds*, and trees, such as the season allowed, 
and do every thing in his power, to render the place convenient 
and pleasing : he would likewise sell me a couple of his cows, a 
few sheep, and other things, which I should find before me at the 
lodge, and let me have one of his maids for my servant in the 
house. This was good indeed. I could not wish for more. 

The 9th of July, early in the morning, Fleming and I parted, 
and I proceeed as fast as I well could to the appointed station, 
but when I came up to Mrs. Adgill's door, on the second day in 
the evening, July lo, and asked for Miss Melmoth, an old man, 
the only person in the house, told me, Mrs. Asgill had been dead 
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near a month, and Biiss Melmoth went from thence immediately 
after the fnnoral of her friend ; that she had left a letter with him 
for a gentleman that was to call npon her ; but that letter by an 
accident was destro3red, and where the lady then was, he could 
not so much as guess ; he farther told me, that Biiss Mblmotr 
had sxAA the goods of the house, and the stock, bequeathed to her 
by her deceased friend, to the gentleman who inherited the late 
Mrs. Asgill's jointure, and she would return no more to the place. 
This was news to me. It struck me to the soul. £>oleful tidings, 
how ye wound. What to do I could not tell, but as I rode to 
the next town, determined at last, to try if I could hear of her 
at York. To that city I went the next day, asked at the inns, 
walked the walls, and went to the assembly-room. {My enquiries 
were all in vain. One gentleman only did I see who was ac* 
quainted with her, and he knew nothing of her present abode. 
From York then I proceeded the next morning to search other 
towns, and left no place unexamined where I could think she 
might be. Three weeks were spent in this manner, without 
hearing a syllable of her, and then I thought it was best to return 
to my lodge ; for what signified my five hundred pounds to appear 
with in the world. It must be soon gone as I had not the least 
notion of any kind of trade; and if I joined any one that was in 
business, I might be mistaken in the man, and so cheated and 
undone. Then what could I do but carry a brown musket, or go 
a hand before the mast ; for, as to being an usher to a school for 
bread, were I reduced to want, that was the life of all Uves that 
I most abhorred. Nothing else then had I for it but my silent 
mountain-lodge, which k^ad Providence had brought me to. 
There I resolved to go, and in that charming solitude, peruse alone 
the book of nature, till I could hear of some better way of spending 
my time. 

To this purpose then I went the second of August, 1725, to 
Barnard's Castle in Durham, and intended the next morning to 
set out for Fleming's house in Stanemore, to go from th^ce 
to my cottage on the side of a Westmoreland-Fell, but after I had 
rode a mile ofF the road to Eggleston, where I purposed to dine, 
I called out to my lad to stop. A sudden thought came into my 
head, to ride first to Greta-bridge, as I vras so near it, to see some 
fine Roman monuments, that are in the neighbourhood of that 
village. To that place I went then, and passed the day in looking 
over all the antiquities and curiosities I could find there. I 
returned in the eveningto my inn, and while a fowl was roasting 
for my supper, stood leaning against the house-door, looking at 
several travellers that went by, and some that came to rest where 
I did that night. Many figures I beheld, but none I knew. At 
last there came riding up to the inn, full speed, a young lady on 
a most beautiful beast, and after her, two horses more ; on one 
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of which was h^ man servant, and on the other her maid, She 
had a black mask on her face, to save her from the dost and sun, 
and when she alighted from her horse, she did not take it ofi, but 
went with it on into the house, after she had looked for a moment 
or two at me. This I thought very strange. " A charmer to be 
sure ? " said I. " With what life and grace did she come to the 
ground I but how cruel the dear little rogue is, to conceal the 
wonders of its face." " Landlord," said I, to the master of the 
house, who was coming up to me, " can you contrive a way to get 
me one view of that masked lady, and I will give you a pint." 
" Sir," mine host replied, ** that I can do very easily, for this lady 
has sent me to let you know she wants to speak with you." 
" With me ? Transporting news I " I flew to her apartment, and 
there saw that dear irresistible creature, who had added to the 
inferior charms of face and person, that wisdom and goodness of 
conduct and conversation, which are the true glory of a woman. 
It was Miss Melmoth. She had heard I had been at Mrs. Asgill's 
house, and did not get the letter she left for me, which made her 
think of riding towards Greta-bridge, on an imagination she might 
find me thereabout ; as she remembered to have heard me say, 
in one of our conversations, that I intended as soon as I could, to 
look at the Roman antiquities in this place ; but she had very little 
hopes, she added, of succeeding in her enquiry ; as little as I had of 
her riding up to the inn ; and this made the meeting the more 
pleasing. It did enhance the pleasure indeed. It turned the 
amour into an adventure, and gave it that delicious flavour, 
which the modems read of in the histories of past times, but 
rarely experience in these days. The reader that has been engaged 
in such a wonderful and tender scene, can only iorm an idea of 
felicity, which words would in vain attempt to express. 

As soon as we had supped, I recited my adventures since we 
parted, and gave Miss Melmoth a flowery description of Orton* 
Lodge ; then asked if she would bless me with her hand, and sit 
down with me in my jwetty solitude. 

** Sir," replied Miss Melmoth, " if you required it, I would go 
with you to Hudson's-Bay, bad I a hundred thousand, instead 
of four thousand pounds ; which is my fortune exclusive of some 
personal estate, which my friend Mrs. Asgill by her wUl be- 
queathed me : and the whole is at your service, to dispose of as you 
please." 

" Give me thy hand, then," said I, " thou generous girl. You 
make me the happiest of men, and in return I swear by that one, 
supreme, tremendous Power I adore, that I will be true and 
faithful to thee, till death dissolves the sacred obligation. Twice 
do I swear by the great Spirit, in whose dread presence I am, with 
your ri^t hand now lodged fast in mine across this table^ and 
caU on him as witness to our vows, that neither time, nor chancCi 
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nor aught bat death's inevitable hand, shall e'er divide onr loves." 
" Amen/' responded Miss Melmoth. 

Eaily the next morning, the third of August, we rode to Eggle- 
ston, where we breakfasted and proceeded £om thence to Fisming 
house up Stanemore hills, where we arrived at nine o'clock 
in the evening, and had beds there that night. My friend 
Tom and his brother Jemmy, were gone to a fair ; but the eldest 
brother, the Franciscan friar, was at home and entertained us 
very well. We took him with us very early the next day to 
Orton-Lodge, which we reached at eight in the evening, and found 
the house and garden in good order. Mr friend Fleming, had 
done everything possible, to make it a convenient and comfort- 
able place. He had made near the Lodge two httle rooms for 
servants, and had put a bed in the green-house in the garden fw a 
friend. He had lUcewise sent there a couple of cows, some sheep 
and lambs, ducks and geese, cocks and hens, and every necessary 
he thought we might want there. Good Tom Fleming t there 
never was a better man/ or a kinder friend, to his small 
power. 

We had likewise fish in abundance, in the waters at the foot of 
our hills, and goats and kids, and plenty of wild fowl. Few 
things were wanting that reason could desire ; and for us, who 
thought that happiness, that is, pleasure and repose did not 
precariously depend on what others think, or say, or do ; but 
solidly consisted in what we ourselves did feel, and relish, and 
enjoy, there could not be a more delightful station discovered on 
this globe. 

To conclude, the best things that Orton Lodge afforded, were 
ordered to the fire, and before they were brought on the table, the 
man of God threw the fillet or ribband over our hands, according 
to the Romish manner, and pronounced the nuptial benediction 
on us. Husband and wife we sat down to supper. 

Thus did the stars pi^eside with fdendly rays. 
And bid me hail at last the happy days. 
When sheltered within this wild retreat. 
Above the scorn, below the rage of fate ; 
Blest in a wife, a friend, and books, alone ; 
To this mad world, and all its plagues uidmown i 
The smooth-paced hours did sweetlv pass away. 
And happy ni^ts still clos*d each happy day. 

When I consider how happy I have been in the married state, 
and in a succession of seven wives, never had one uneasy hour ; 
that even a Paradise, without an Eve, would have been a wilder- 
ness to me ; that the woods, the groves, the walks, the prospects, 
the flowers, the fruits, the day, the night, all would have wanted 
a relish, without that dear, delightful companion, a wife ; it amazes 
me to hear many sensible people speak with abhorrence of matri- 
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mony, and insist upon it, that wedlock produces so many troubles, 
even where the pair have affection, and sorrows so very great, 
when they have no love for each other, or begin to fail in the kind 
and obliging offices, that it is contrary to reason to contract, if we 
have a just regard to peace and satisfaction of mind, and would 
avoid, as much as possible, the woes and bewailings of this turbid 
period. If you have acquired the divine habits, marriage may 
unhinge them. It often forces even the pious into immoralities. 
True, unhappy are many a wedded pair : years of calamity this 
engagement has produced to thousands of mortals ; it has made 
the most pious divines become very cruel, as I could relate ; it 
has caused the most generous, sensible men to murder the women 
they adored before they were their wives. 



THE HISTORY OF ORLANDO AMD BEUNDA. 

This story has been told before by the Tatler, in his i72d 
paper ; but as he related it only by hearsay, and was mistaken in 
several particulars, the account I give of this extraordinary afEair 
may be grateful to the reader. 

When I was a little boy in Dublin, between seven and eight, 
Mr. EusTACB and his Lady lived next door to my father, in Smith- 
field, and the two families were intimate. Being a lively prating 
thing, Mrs. Eustace was fond of me, and by tarts and fruit en- 
couraged me to run into her parlour as often as I could. This 
made me weU acquainted in the house ; and as I was a remarker so 
early in my life, I had an opportunity of making the following 
observations. 

Orlando Eustace was a taU, thin, strong man, well made, and 
a very genteel person. His face was pale and marked with the 
small pox ; his features were go6d, and yet there was something 
fierce in his look, even when he was not displeased. He had sense 
and learning, and, with a large fortune, was a generous man ; but 
passionate to an amazing degree, for his understanding ; and a 
trifle would throw him into a rage. He had been humoured in 
everything from his cradle, on account of his fine estate ; from 
his infancy to his manhood, had been continually flattered, and in 
everything obeyed. This made him opinionated and proud, 
obstinate, and incapable of bearing the least contradiction. 

Belinda Coots, his lady, with whom he had been passionately 
in love, was as fine a figure as could be seen among the daughters 
of men. Her person was charming ; her face was beautiful^ and 
had asweetness init that was pleasing to look at. Her vivacity 
was great, and her understanding extraordinary ; but she had a 
satirical wit, and a vanity which made her delight in shewing the 
weakness of other minds, and tiie deamess of her own conception. 
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She was too good^ however, to have the least malice, in such 
procedure. It was human weakness, and a desire to make her 
neighbours wiser. Unfortunately for her, she was married to a 
man, who, of all men in the world, was the unfittest subject for 
her quick fancy to act on. 

But, notwithstanding this, Eustace and Belinda were, for 
the most of their time, very fond. As she was formed in a prodi- 
gality of nature, to shew mankind a finished composition, and had 
wit and charms enough to fire the duUest and most insensible 
heart ; a man of Orlando's taste for the sex, could not be without 
an inflamed heart, when so near the transporting object of desire. 
She was his dehght for almost a year, the dear support of his life. 
He seemed to value her esteem, her respect, her love ; and en- 
deavoured to merit them by IJie virtues which fortify love : 
and therefore, when by his being short, positive, and unreasonable 
in his dictates, as was too often his wont ; and on her being 
intemperate in the strong sentiments her imagination produced 
upon the occasion, which was too frequently the case ; when they 
seemed to forget the Apostle's advice for a while, '^that ye love 
one another with a pure heart, fervently : " i PUef^ ch. i. v. 22. 
and had strifes and debates, which showed for the time they lasted, 
that they were far from being perfect and entire, wanting nothing ; 
then would her throwing her face into smiles, with some ten- 
der expression, prove a reconciling method at once. Till the 
fatal night, tlUs always had a power to soften pain, to ease and 
calm the raging man. 

But poor at best is the condition of human life here below ; and 
when to weak and imperfect faculties, we add inconsistencies, 
and do not act up to the eternal law of reason, and of God ; when 
love of fame, curiosity, resentment, or any of ovu: particular pro- 
pensities ; when humour, vanity, or any of our inferior powers, 
are permitted to act against justice and veracity, and instead of 
reflecting on the reason of the thing, or the right of the case, that 
by the influence this has on the mind, we may be constituted 
virtuous, and attached to truth ; we go down with the current of 
the passions, and let bent and humour determine us, in opposition 
to what is decent and fit : if in a state so unfriendly as this is, 
to the heavenly and divine Ufe, where foUy and vice are for ever 
striving to introduce disorder into our fiame, and it is difllcult 
indeed, to preserve, in any degree, an integrity of character, 
and peace within : if, in such a situation, instead of labouring to 
destroy all the seeds of envy, pride, ill-will, and impatience, and 
endeavouring to establish and maintain a due inward economy 
and harmony, by pajring a perpetual regard to truth, that is, 
to the real circumstances and relation of tbhigs in which we stand, 
to the practice of reason in its just extent, according to tl» capa- 
cities and natures of every bdng ; we do, on the contrary, dis* 
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regard the moral faculty, and become a mere system of passions 
and affections, without any thing at the head of them to govern 
them ; what ^len can be expected, but deficiency and deformity, 
degeneracy and guilty practice ? This was the case of Eustace 
and Bblihda. Passion and own-wiU were so near and intimate 
to him, that he seemed to live under a dehberate resolution not 
to be governed by reason. He would wink at the light he had, 
struggle to evade conviction, and made his mind a chaos and a 
hell. Beunda, at the same time, was too quick, too vain and 
too olten forgot to take into her idea of a good character, a con- 
tinual subordination of the lower powers of our nature to the 
faculty of reason. This produced the following scene. 

Maria, sister to Belinda, returned one evening with a five 
guinea ian she had bought that afternoon, and was tedious in 
praising some Indian figures that were painted in it. Mrs. 
Eustace, who had a taste for pictures, said, the colours were fine, 
but the images ridiculous and despicaUe ; and her sister must 
certainly be a little Indian-mad, or her fondness for every thing 
from that side of the globe could not be so excessive and extra- 
vagant as it always appeared to be. 

To this Maria replwd with some heat, and Eustace very per- 
onptorily insisted upon it, that she was right. With postiveness 
and passion he magnified the beauties of the figures on the fan, 
and with violence reflected so severely on the good judgment 
Belinda, upon all occasions, pretended to, as he expressed it; 
that at last, her imagination was fired, and, with too much eager- 
ness she ncrt only ridiculed the opinion of her sister, in respect 
of such things, but spoke with too much warmth against the des- 
potic tempers of self-sufficient husbands. 

To reverence and obey, she said, was not required by any 
obhgation, when men were unreasonable, and paid no regard to a 
wife's domestic and personal fehcity ; nor would she give up her 
understanding to his weak determination, since custom cannot 
confer an authority which nature has denied : It cannot license 
a husband to be unjust, nor give right to treat her as a slave. If 
this was to be the case in matrimony, and women were to suffer 
under conjugal vexations, as she did, by his senseless arguments 
every day, they had better bear the reproach and solitude of 
antiquat^ virginity, and be treated as the refuse of the world, in 
the character of old maids. 

This too tively, though just speech, enraged Eustace to the 
last degree, and from a fury, he sunk in a few minutes into a total 
suUen silence, and sat for half an hour, while I stayed, cruelly 
determining, I suppose, her sad doom. Belinda soon saw she 
had gone too far, and did all that could be done to recover him 
from the fit he was in. She smiled, cried, asked pardon ; but 
'twas all in vain. Every charm had lost its power, and he 
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seemed no longer man. When this beauty stood weeping by his 
chair, and said " My love, forgive me, as it was in raillery only 
I spoke, and let our pleasures and pains be hereafter honestly 
shared." I remember the tears burst from my eyes, and in that 
condition I went away. It was frightful to look at Eustace, as 
he shook, started, and wildly stared ; and the distress his Lady 
appeared in, was enough to make the most stony heart bleed{; 
it was a dismal scene. 

This happened at nine at night, and at ten Orlando withdrew, 
to bed, without speaking one word, as I was informed. Soon after 
he lay down, he pretended to be fast asleep, and his wife rejoicing 
to find him so, as she believed, in hopes that nature's soft nurse 
would luU the active instruments of motion, and calm the raging 
operations of his mind, she resigned herself to slumbers, and 
thought to abolish for that night every disagreeable sensation 
of pain, but no sooner did this furious man find that his charming 
wife, was really^asleep, than he plunged a dagger into her breast. 
The monster repeated the strokes, while she had life to speak to 
him, in the tenderest manner, and conjured him, in regard to his 
own happiness, to let her live, and not sink himself into perdition 
here, and hereafter, by her death. In vain she prayed ; he gave 
her a thousand wounds, and I saw her the next morning a bloody 
mangled corpse, in the great house in Smithfield, which stood at 
a distance from the street, with a wall before it, and an avenue of 
high trees up to the door ; and not in the country as the Tatler 
says. 

Eustace fled, when he thought she was expiring, though 
she Uved for an hour after, to relate the case to her maid, who 
heard' her groan and came into her room ; and went from Dublin 
to a little lodge he had in the country, about twenty miles from 
town. The magistrates, in a short time, had information where 
he was ; and one John Mansel, a constable, a bold and strong 
man, undertook for a reward, to apprehend him. To this purpose 
he set out inunediately, with a case of pistols and a hanger, 
and lurked several days and nights in the fields, before he OMild 
find an opportunity of coming at him ; for Eustace hved by him- 
self in the house, well secured by strong doors and bars, and only 
went out now and then to an alehouse, the master of which 
was his friend. Near it, at last, about break of day, Mansel 
chanced to find him, and, upon his refusing to be made a prisoner, 
and cocking a pistol to shoot the officer of justice, both their 
pistols were disdiarged at once, and they both dropt down dead 
men. Eustace was shot in the heart, and the constable in the 
brain. They were both brought to Dublin on one of the Uttle 
low-backed cars there used ; and I was one of the boys that 
followed the car, from the beginning of James-street, the out-side 
of the city, all through the town. Eustace's head hung dangling 
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near the ground, with his face upwards, and his torn bloody 
breast bare ; and of all the faces of the dead I have seen, 
none ever looked like his. There was an anxiety, a rage, a 
horror, and a despair to be seen in it, that no pencil could 
express. "^ 

Thus fell EusTACB in the twenty-ninth year of his age, and by 
his hand his virtuous, beautiful, and ingenious wife ; and what 
are we to learn from thence ? is it that on such accounts, we ought 
to dread wedlock and ne'er be concerned with a wife ? No, 
surely, but to be from thence convinced, that it is necessary in 
order to a happy marriage, to bring the will to the obedience of 
reason, and acquire an equanimity in the general tenour of life. 
Of all things in this world, moral dominion, or the empire over 
ourselves, is not only the most glorious, as reason is the superior 
nature of man, but the most valuable, in respect of real human 
happiness. A conformity to reason, or good sense, and to the 
inclination of our neighbours, with very little money, may pro- 
duce great and lasting felicity ; but witiiout this sul»ervience to 
our own reason, complaisance to company, and softness and 
benevolence to all around us, the greatest misery does frequently 
sprout from the lar|;est stock of f ortimes. 

It was by ungovemed passions, that Eustace murdered his 
wife and died himself ; the most miserable and wretched of all 
human beings. He might have been the happiest of mortals, if 
he had conformed to the dictates of reason, and softened his 
passions, as well for his own ease as in compliance to a creature 
formed with a mind of a quite different make from his own. There 
is a sort of sex in souls ; and, exclusive of that love and patience 
which our rehgion requires, every couple should remember, 
that there are things which grow out of their very natures, that 
are pardonable, when considered as such. Let them not, there- 
fore, be spying out faults, nor find a satisfaction in reproaching ; 
but let them examine to what consequences their ideas tend, 
and resolve to cease from cherishing them, when they lead to 
contention and mischief. Let them both endeavour to amend 
what is wrong in each other, and act as becomes their character 
in practising the social duties of married persons, which are so 
frequently and strongly inculcated by revelation and natural 
reason ; and then, instead of matrimony being a burthen, 
and hanging a weight upon our very beings, there will be no 
appearance of evil in it, but harmony and joy will shed unmixed 
fdicities on them ; they will Uve in no low degree of beatitude in 
the suburbs of heaven. 

^ This was my case, wedlock to me became the greatest blessing ; 
a scene of the most refined friendship, and a condition to which 
nothing can be added to complete the sum of human felicity. So 
I found the holy and sublime relation, and in the wilds of West- 
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moreUiid enjoyed a happiness as great as human nature is capable 
of^ on this planet. Sensible to all the ties of social truth and 
h<Hiour, my partner and I lived in perfect felicity, on the produpts 
of our s<^tary farm. The amiable dispositions of her mind, 
cheerfulness, good nature, discretion, and diligence, gave a 
perpetual dignity and lustre to the grace and loveliness of her 
person ; and as I did all that love and fidelity could do, by practis- 
ing every rule of caution, prudence and justice, to prevent variance, 
soften cares, and preserve affection undiminished, the harmony of 
our state was unnuxed and divine. Since the primitive instituticm 
of the relation, it never existed in a more deUghtlul manner. 
Devoted to each other's heart, we desired no other happiness in 
this world, than to pass life away together in the solitude we were 
in. We lived, hoped, and feared but for each other ; and made it 
our daily study to be what revealed reUgion prescribes, and the 
concurrent voice of nature requires, in the sacred tie. £k> so like^ 
wise, ye mortals, who intend to marry, and ye may, like us, be 
happy. As the instincts and passions were wisely and kindly 
given us, to subserve many purposes of our present state, let them 
have their proper, subaltern share of action ; but let reason ever 
have the sovereignty, the divine law of reason and truth, and be 
as it were, sail and wind to the vessel of life. 

Two years almost, this fine scene lasted, and during that period, 
the business and diversions of our lone retreat appeared so various 
and pleasing, that it was not possible to think a hunted years 
so spent, in the least degree dull and tedious. Exclusive of 
books and gardening, ar«d the improvement of the farm, we had 
during the fine season, a thousand charming amusements on the 
mountains, and in the glens and valleys of ti[iat sweet silent place. 
Whole days we ivould spend in fishing, and dine in some cool grot 
by the water-side, or under an aged tree, or the margin of some 
beautiful stream. We generally used the fly and rod, but had 
recourse if in haste to one of the little water-falls, and, by fixing 
a net under one of them, would take a dosen or two of very large 
trouts, in a few minutes time. 

By a little water-fall I mean one of those that are formed by 
some small river, which tumbles there in various places, from rock 
to rock, about four feet each fall, and makes a most beautiful 
view from top to bottom of a fall. There are many of these falling 
waters among the vast mountains of Westmoreland, and I have 
seen them likewise in the Hi^^ilands of Scotland. 

At Glencrow, half way between Dunbarton and Inverary, there 
are some very fine ones, and just by them one Camfbbll keeps 
a poor inn. There we were entertained with water and whiskey, 
oatcakes, milk, butter, and trouts he took by the net, at one of 
the little falls of a river that descends a prodigious mountain near 
his lone house, and forms, like what we have at Ortcm-Lodge, a 
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most beautifiil scene. Several happy days I passed at this place 
with a dear creature, who is now a saint in heaven. 

At other times we had the diversion of taking as much carp and 
tench as we pleased, in a large, standing, fenny water, that Ues 
about two miles from the lodge, in a glen, and always found the 
fish of this water of an enormous size, three feet long, though the 
general length of fish of this species is eleven inches in our ponds. 
This vast bigness must be owing to the great age of these fish, 
which I may suppose, at least, an hundred years ; for it is certain 
that in garden ponds which have for experiment's sake, been left 
undisturbed for many years, the carp and tench have been found 
alive, and grown to a surprising bigness. 

A gentleman, my near relation, who lived to a very advanced 
age, put some fish of these species in a pond, 20th Nov. 1648 ; the 
day that Colonel Ewer, at the head of seven other officers, pre- 
sented to the conunons that fatal remonstrance, which in fact 
took ofi the head of Charles ; and in the year 1727, seventy-nine 
3rears after, on his return to that seat, he found them all alive, and 
near two feet and a half in length. This demonstrates that fish 
may live to a very great age. It likewise proves that they 
continue to grow till they are a hundred years old, and then are 
the finest eating. 

Another of our amusements, during the summer's bright day, 
was the pointer and gun, for the black cock, the moor cock, and 
the cock of the wood, which are in great plenty on those vast hUls. * 
Charlotte was fond of this sport, and would walk with me for 
hours to see me knock down the game ; till, late in the evening, we 
would wander over the fells, and then return to our clean, peace- 
ful, little house, to sup as elegantiy on our birds, as the great could 
do, and with a harmony and unmixed joy they are for ever 
strangers to. After supper, over some little nectared-bowl, we 
sweetly chatted, till it was bed-time ; or I played on my flute, and 
Charlotte divinely sung. It was a happy Hfe, all the riches and 

* Ibe black oock, is as large at our game cocks, and fUet v«cy swift and ttrooff. The bead 
and eyes are large, and round the eyes la a beautiful circle of red. The beak is strong.and 
black as the body ; the legs robust and red. It is very high eatfag, more so than any native- 
Urd in Bn^and except the len-ortolan ; but in one particular it exoeeds the fm birds, lor it 



has two tastes, being Vrown and wfaitemeat : under a lay of brown is oneof wfaitemeat : both 
lie brown is higher than the Mack moor oock, and the white much rldter than the 
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The moor cock is likewise very rare, but is to be had sometimes in London, as the sports- 
len meet with it now and tiien on the hilly^heaths, not very far from town, particularly on 
Hindhead-heatb, in the way to Portsmooth. It is as large as a good Dorking fowl, and the 
colour is a deep iron-grey. Its eyes are large and fine as the black cock's ; but, instrad of the 
red circle round them, it has bright and beautiful scarlet eyebrows. 

The oock of the wood, as unknown in London as the black cock, is almost as large as a 
turkey, but flies well. Tne back is a mixture of black, grev. and a reddish brown ; the belly 
grey, and the breast a pale brown, with transvene lines of oiack, and a little wliite at the tips 
of ttie fsathais. It has a large round head, of the purest bla^ and over its fine hasle eyei» 
there is a naked space, that woks like an eye-brow of bright scarlet. It is delicloas eating, 
k«t te faiferkr to the black oock. ^ 
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honours of the world cannot produce such scenes of bliss as we 
experienced in a cottage, in the wilds of Westmoreland. Even the 
winter, which is ever boisterous and extreme cold in that part of 
the world, was no severity to us. As we had most excellent pro- 
visions of every kind in abundance, and plenty of firing from the 
ancient woods, which covered many of those high hills ; and two 
men servants, and two maids, to do whatever tended to being and 
to well-being, to supply our wants, and to complete our happiness. 
This softened the hard rough scene, and the roaring waters, and 
the howling winds, appeared pleasing sounds. In short, every 
season, and all our hours, were quite charming, and full of de- 
light. Good Tom Fleming, our friend, did likewise enhance our 
f^city, by coming once or twice a week to see us, and staying 
soinetimes two or three days. In the summer time, we also 
went now and then to visit him ; and, if one vras inclined to mel- 
ancholy, it was impossible to be dull while he was by. His 
humour, and his songs, over a bowl of punch, were enough to 
charm the most splenetic, and make even rancour throw its face 
into smiles. 

1727. — ^Two years, as I have said, this fine scene lasted ; and 
during that soft traxisporting period, I was the happiest man on 
esurth. But in came Death, when we least expected him, snatched 
my charming partner from me, and melted edl my happiness into 
air — ^into thin air. A fever, in a few days, snapp'd ofi the thread 
of her life, and made me the child of affliction, when I had not a 
thought of the mourner. Language cannot paint the distress this 
calamity reduced me to ; nor give an idea of what I suffered, when 
I saw her eyes swimming in death, and the throes of her departing 
spirit. Blest as she was, in the exercise of every virtue that 
adorns a woman how inconsolable must her husband be 1 and, to 
add to my distress, by the same fever fell my friend Tom Fleming, 
who came the day before my wife sickened to see us. One of my 
lads likewise died, and the two servant maids. They all lay dead 
around me, and I sat like one inanimate by the corpse of Char- 
lotte, till friar Fleming the brother of Tom, brought coffins and 
buried them all. Thus did felicity vanish from my sight, and I 
remained like a traveller in Greenland, who had lost the 
sun. 

" O eloquent, just and mighty death 1 " says Raleigh. It is thou 
alone puts wisdom into the human heart, and suddenly makes 
man to know himself. It is death that makes the conqueror 
ashamed of his fame, and wish he had rather stolen out of the 
world, than purchased the report of his actions, by rapine, op- 
pression, and cruelty ; by giving in spoil the innocent and labouring 
soul to the idle and insolent ; by emptying the cities of the world 
of their ancient inhabitants, and fiUhig them again with so many 
and so variable sorts of sorrows. It is death tells the proud and 
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^"a^^* *"** , that they are but abjects, and humbles them at the 
instant ; makes tneur ^0*^, coinplain, and repent ; yea even, to 
hate their former happiness. It is deam tcj^e thp account of the 
rich, and proves him a beggar, a naked beggar, which hath interesr 
in nothing but the gravel which fills his mouth. It is death holds 
a glass before the eyes of the most beautiful, and makes them see 
therein their deformity and rottenness ; and they acknowledge 
it. 

Whom none could advise, thou hast persuaded ; what none 
have dared, thou hast done : and whom all the world hath 
flattered, thou only hast cast out of the world, and despised. 
Thou hast drawn together all the far-stretched greatness, all the 
pride, cruelty, and ambition, of man ; all the powerful charms 
of beauty ; and covered it all over with these two narrow words, 
' Hie jacet.* 

Nor is this all, mighty Death 1 It is thou that leadest to the 
resurrection of the dead ; and dissolution of the worid ; the judg- 
ment day ; and the eternal state of men. It is thou that finishes 
the trial of men, and seals their characters, for happiness or misery 
for ever. 

Be thou then, Death, our morning and evening meditation : 
let us learn from thee the vanity of aJl human things ; and that 
it is the most amazing folly, to melt away time, and misapply 
talents, as the generality of reasonable beings do : that we were 
not made men, thinking, rational beings, capable of the noblest 
contemplations, to spend all our thoughts and time in sense and 
pleasure, in dressing, feeding, and sporting ; or in purchases, 
building and planting ; but to prepare for a dying hour ; that, 
when at the call of God, we go out of the body, not knowing 
whither we go, we may, like Abraham, travel by faith, and trust 
to the conduct of the Lord of all countries. Since we must die, 
and thy power, O Death, we see, is uncontrollable ; since to the 
dust we must return, and take our trial at the bar of Almighty 
God, as intelligent and free agents ; for under moral government, 
and God is a perfectly wise and righteous governor, the wickedness 
of the wicked will be upon him, and the righteousness of the right- 
eous will be upon him ; since we must be numbered with the dead, 
and our circumstances and condition indicate a future judgment, 
surely we ought to remove our chief concern from this world to 
the other, and transfer our principal regard to the immortal 
spirit ; that in the hour of agony, a virtuous mind, purity of 
conscience, and good actions, may procure us the favour of God, 
and the guidance of his good spirit to the mansions of the blessed, 
where now pleasures are for ever springing up, and the happiness 
of the heavenly inhabitants is perpetually increasing. This is 
the one thing needful. Death demonstrates, that this world of 
darkness and error, changes and chances^ is not worth fixing our 
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heart on. To secure our passage into the r^^ioos of PJ^j^T^ 
eternal day, should be the employment <^ — -««ititf mortals. 

Thus did I reflect »» ^ «««• among the dead, with my eyes 
ia»w«soa vii mc Dreathless corpse of Charlottb, and I willed, if 
it was possible, to have leave to depart, and in the hospitable 
grave, he down from toil and pain, to taJce my last repose ; for 
I knew not what to do, nor where to go. I was not qualified for 
the world ; nor had I a friend, or even an acquaintance in it, that 
I knew where to find. But in vain I prayed, it was othorwise 
decreed ; I must go on, <x continue a solitary in the wild I was 
in. The latter it was not possible for me to do ; in the state of 
mind I was in ; overwhdmed with sorrow, and without a com- 
panion of any. kind : and therefore, I must of necessity go to 
some other place. I sold all the living things I had to friar 
Fleming, and locked up my doors. My furniture, linen, clothes 
books, liquors, and some salt provisions, instruments of various 
kinds, and such hke things, I left in their several jdaces. There 
was no one to take them, or probability that any one would come 
there to disturb them ; and perhaps, some time or other, the fates 
might bring me back again to the same lone place. Though it 
was then a desolate, silent habitation, a striking memento €d the 
vanity and precarious existence of all human good thiogs ; yet 
it was possible, that hearty friendship, festivity, and sodal hie, 
might once more be seen there. The force and operation of 
casualties did wonders every day, and time might give me even a 
relish for the sohtude in a few years more. Thus did I settle 
affairs in that remote place ; and, taking leave of my friend, the 
friar, with my lad O'Fin, rode off. 

May 5th, 1727. — The sun was rising when we mounted our 
horses, and I again went out to try my fortune in the world ; not 
like the ChevaUer La Mancha, in hopes of conquering a kingdom, 
or marrying some great Princess ; but to see if I could find another 
good country girl to a wife, and get a Uttle more money ; as they 
were the only two things united, that could secure me from 
melancholy, and confer real happiness. To this purpose, as the 
day was extremely fine, and O'Fuf had something cold, and a 
couple of bottles at the end of his valise, I gave my horse the rein 
and let him take what way his fancy chose. For some time he 
gently trotted the path he had often gone, and over many a 
mountain made his road ; but at last, he brought me to a place I 
was quite a stranger to, and made a full stop at a deep and rapid 
water, which ran by the bottom of a very high hill I had not been 
before. Over this river I made him go, though it was far from 
being safe, and in an hour's ride from that flood, came to a fine 
rural scene. 

It was pasture-ground, of a large extent, and in many places 
covered with groves of trees, of various kinds ; walnuts, chMaots 
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and oaks ; the poplar, the plane-tree, the mnlbeny, and ma|^e. 
There was likewise the Phoenician cedar, the larix, the large- 
leaved laurel, and the cytisns of VirgU. In the middle of this 
place were the ruins of an old seat, over-run with shrubby plants, 
the Virginia creeper, the box-thorn, the jessamine, the honey- 
suckle, the periwinkle, the birdweed, the ivy, and the climber ; 
and near the door was a flowing spring of water, which formed a 
beautifnlstream, and babbled to the river we came from. Charm- 
ing scene t so silent, sweet, and pretty, that I was highly pleased 
with the discovery. 

On the mai^pji of the brook, under a mulberry tree, I sat down 
and dined on some cold tongue and ham, and potted Uack cock, 
which O'FiN produced from his wallet ; and having drank a pint 
of cyder, set out again, to try what land lay right onwards. In 
an ]K>ur, we came to a large and dangerous watery moor, which we 
crossed over with great <Mfficulty7^and then arrived at a range of 
nK>nntains,through which there was a narrow pass, wet and stony, 
a long and tedious ride which ended on the border of a fine country ; 
at four in the afternoon, we arrived on the confines of a plain, of 
about a hundred acres, which was strewed with various flowers 
of the earth's natural produce that rendered the glebe delightful 
to behold, and was surrounded with groves. The place had all 
the charms that verdure, forest, and vale, can give a country. In 
the centre of this ground was a handsome square building, and 
behind it a large and beautiful garden, encompassed by a low, 
thick hoUy-hedge. As the door of this house was not locked but 
opened by a silver spring turner, I went in, and found it was one 
spacious room, fiUed on every side with books, bound in an extra- 
ordinary manner. Globes, telescopes, and other instruments of 
various kinds, were placed on stands, and there were two fine 
writing tables, one at each end of the library, which had paper, 
ink, and pens. In the middle of the room there was a reading-desk, 
which had a short inscription, and on it leaned the skeleton 
of a man. The legend said " this skklbton was once Charles 
HsKLEY, Esq." 

Amazed I stood, looking on these things, and wondered much 
at the figure of the bones, tacked together with wires ; once, to be 
sure, the master of this grand collection of books and manuscripts, 
and this fine room, so sweetly situated in the centre of distant 
groves ; had a striking efiect on my mind ; and the more so, as it 
held a scroll of parchment, on which was beautifully written in 
the court-hand, to appear more remarkable, I suppose, the 
following lines : 

'* Fellow-mortal, whoever thou art, whom the fates shall con- 
duct into this chamber, remember, that before many years are 
passed, thou must be laid in the bed of corruption, in the dark 
caverns of deaths among the lifeless dust, and rotten bones of 
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others, and from the grave proceed to the general resurrection ot 
all. To new life and vigour thou wilt most certainly be raised, to 
be brought to a great account. Naked and defenceless thou must 
stand before the awful tribunal of the great God, and from him 
receive a final sentence, which shall determine and fix thee in an 
eternal state of happiness or misery. 

*' What an alarm should this be I Ponder my fdUlow-mortal, and 
remember, God now commandeth men every where to repent, 
because he hath appdinted a day, in which he will judge the world 
in righteousness, by that man, whom he hath ordained ; whereof 
he hath given assurance unto all men, in that he hath raised him 
from the dead. Judge the world 1 judgment 1 the very sound is 
solemn. Should it not deaden some part, at least, of your 
concern for things temporal, and quicken your care and industry 
for the future life ; ought it not to make us condemn, before tl^ 
dying hour, our vanity and devotion to bodily things and make us 
employ the greatest part of our time in the acquisition of wisdom, 
and an improvement in virtue, that when we appear at the session 
of righteousness, a sacred knowledge, a heavenly piety, and an 
angdlc goodness, may secure us from eternal punishment, and 
entitle us to a glorious eternity ? Since a future judgment is 
most certainly ^e case, and the consequence eternal dsunnation 
or salvation, how contemptible a thing is a long busy life, spent 
in raking through the mire of trade and business, in pursuit of 
riches and a large estate ; or in sweating up the steep hill of am- 
bition, after f^e and ambition ; or in living and dressing as 
if we were all body, and sent into time for no other purpose, than 
to adorn like idols, gratify like brutes, and waste life in sensuality 
and vanity ; how contemptible and unreascmable is this kind of 
existence for beings who were created to no other end, than to be 
partakers of a divine life with God, and sing hallelujahs to all 
eternity ; to separate the creature from error, fiction, impurity, 
and corruption, and acquire that purity and holiness, iidiich 
alone can see Cxod. Away then with a worldly heart : away 
with all those follies, which engage us like fools and madmen ; 
and let the principal thing be, to follow tide steps of our 
great master, by patience and resignation, by a charity and con- 
tempt of the world ; and by keeping a conscience void of offence, 
amidst the changes and chances of this mortal hfe ; that at his 
second coming, to judge the world, we may be found acceptable 
in his sight. 

" What a scene must this second coming be I I saw, says an 
apostle, a great white throne, and him that sat on it, from whose 
face the esuth and the heavens fled away, and there was no place 
found for them ; and I saw the dead small and great stand before 
God ; and the books were opened, and the dead were judged out 
of those things which were written i the books : and the sea gave 
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up her dead, and death and hell delivered up their dead which 
were in them, and they were judged every man, according to their 
works. The secret wickedness of men will be brought to hght ; 
and concealed piety and persecuted virtue be acknowledged and 
honoured. While innocence and piety are set at the right hand 
of the judge, and the righteous shall shine forth as the sun in 
the kingdom of their father for ever and ever, shame and con- 
fusion must sit upon the faces of the sinner and the ungodly. 
Damnation will stand before the brethren in iniquity, and when 
the intolerable sentence is executed, what inexpressible agonies 
will they fall into ? what amazement and excesses of horror must 
seize upon them ? 

" Ponder then, in time, fellow-mortal, and choose to be good, 
rather than to be great : prefer jrour baptismal vows to the pomps 
and vanities of this world ; and value the secret whispers of a good 
conscience more than the noise of popular applause. 

Since you must appear before the judgment-seat of Christ 
that every one may receive the things done in his body, according 
to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad, let it be your work 
from morning till night, to keep Jesus in your hearts ; and long 
for nothing, desire nothing, hope for nothing, but to have all that 
is within you changed into the spirit and temper of the holy 
Jesus. Wherever you go, whatever you do, do all in imitation 
of his temper and inclination ; and look upon all as nothing, but 
that which exercises and increases the spirit and life of Christ in 
your souls. Let this be your Christianity, your Church, and your 
rehgion, and the judgment-day will be a charming scene. If 
in this world, the will of the creature, as an offspring of the divine 
win, wills and works with the will of God, and labours, without 
ceasing, to come as near as mortals can to the purity and perfection 
of the divine nature ; then will the day of the Lord be a day of 
great joy, and with unutterable pleasure, you shall hear that 
tremendous voice : Awake, ye dead, and come to judgment. In 
transports, and full of honour and glory, the wise and righteous 
will hear iJie happy sentence. Come ye blessed of my father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world." 

This, and the skeleton, astonished me not a Uttle ; and my 
wonder at the whole increased, as I could find no human creature 
living, nor discover any house or cottage for an inhabitant. This 
I thought exceeded all the strange things I had seen in this wonder- 
ful country. But perhaps, it occurred at last, there might be a 
mansion in the woods, before me, or somewhere in the groves on 
either side ; and therefore, leaving the library, after I had spent 
an hour in it, I walked onwards, and came to a wood which had 
private walks cut through it, and strewed with sand. They shewed 
only hght enough to distinguish the blaze of day from evening 
shade, and had seats dispersed, to sit and listen to the chorus of 
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the birds, which added to the pleasures of the soft silent place. 
For about three hundred 3rards the walk I was in extended, and 
then terminated in meadows, which formed an oval of twenty acres 
surrounded by groves, like the large plain I came from. Exactly 
in the middle of these fields, part of which were turned into 
gardens, there stood a very handsome stone house, and not far 
from the door of it, a fountain played. On either side of the 
water was a garden-chair, of a very extraordinary make, curious 
and beautiful ; and each of them stood under an ever-green oak, 
the broad leaved ilex, a charming shade. 

In one of these chairs sat an andent gentleman, a venerable 
man, whose hair was white as silver, and his countenance had 
dignity and goodness. His dress and manner shewed him to be 
a person of fortune and distinction, and by a servant in waiting 
it appeared, he was Lord of the seigneurie I was arrived at. He 
was tall and graceful, and had not the least stoop, though he 
wanted but a year of an hundred. I could not but admire the 
fine old gentleman. 

On the same chair, next to him, sat a young Lady, who was at 
this time just turned of twenty and had su^ diffusive charms 
as soon new fired my heart, and gave my soul a softness even 
beyond what it had felt before. She was a httle taller than the 
middle size, and had a face that was perfectly beautiful Her 
eyes were extremely fine, fuU, black and sparkUng ; and her con- 
versation was as charming as her person ; botii easy, vmcon- 
strained, and sprightly. When I came near two such personages,- 
I bowed low to the ground, and asked pardon for intruding into 
their fine retirement. But the stars haA led me, a wanderer, to 
this dehghtful solitude, without the least idea of there being 
such a place in our island, and as their malignant rays had forced 
me to offend, without intending it, I hoped they would pardon my 
breaking in upon them. 

Jo this the old Gentleman replied, " You have not offended. 
Sir, I assure you, but you are welcome to the Groves of Basil. It 
gives me pleasure to see you here ; for it is very seldom we are 
favoured vdth any one's company. It is hard to discover or 
make out a road to this place, as we are surrounded almost by 
impassible mountains, and a very dangerous morass, nor can I 
conceive how you found the way here without a guide, or ven- 
tured to travel this country, as there are no towns in thus part of 
the county. There must be something very extraordinary in 
your case, and as you mentioned your being a wanderer, I should 
be glad to hear the cause of your journeying in this uninhabited 
region. But first," said Mr. Henlby, " as it is now near eight 
at night, and you must want refreshment, having met with no inn 
the whole day, we will go in to supper." He then arose, and 
brought me to an elegant parlour, where a table was soon covered 
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with the best cold things, and we immediately sat down. Every 
eatable was excellent, and the wine and other Uquors in perfection. 
Miss Hbnlby sat at the head of the table, her grandfather over- 
against her, and placed me at her right hand between them both. 
The young lady behaved in a very easy genteel manner ; and the 
old gentleman, with freedom, cheerfulness, and good manners. 
Till nine this scene lasted, and then Mr. Henley again requested 
I would oUige him with an account of my travels in that part 
of the world. This, I said, I would do in the best manner I 
could, and \«Hhile he leaned back in his easy chair, and the beauti- 
ful Statia fastened her glorious eyes upon me, I went on in the 
following words : 

'* I am an Englishman, Sir, but have passed the greatest part 
of my life in Ireland, and from the western extremity of it I came. 
My £iither is (me of the rich men in that kingdom, and was, for 
many years, the tenderest and most generous parent that ever 
son was blessed with. He spared no cost on my education, and 
gave me leave to draw upon him, while I resided in the university 
of Dublin five 3rears, for what I pleased. Extravagant as I was in 
several articles, he never set any bounds to my demands, nor 
asked me what I did with the large simis I had yearly from hinu 
My happiness was his felicity, and the glory of his life to have 
me appear to the greatest advantage, and in the most respected 
character, that money can gain a man. 

" But at last he married his servant maid, an artful cruel 
woman, who obtained by her wit and charms so great an ascendant 
over him, that he aband(xied me, to raise a young nephew this 
step-mother had, to what splendor and power she pleased. He 
had everything he could name that money could procure, and 
was absolutely master of the house and land. Not a shilling at 
this time could I get, nor obtain the least thing I asked for, and 
because I refused to become preceptor to this young man, and 
had made some alteration in my rehgion, having renounced that 
creed, which was ccHnposed nobody knows by whom, and intro- 
duced into the church in the darkest ages of popish ignorance ; a 
symbol, which strongly participates of the true nature and spirit 
oif popery, in those severe denunciations of God's wrath, which 
it pours so plentif uUy forth against all those whose heads are not 
turned to beheve it ; my fath^ was so enraged that he would not 
even admit me to his taUe any longer, but bid me be gone. My 
mother-in-law likewise for ever abused me, and her nephew, the 
lad, insulted me when I came in his way. 

" Being thus compelled to withdraw, I set sail for England as 
soon as it was in my power, and arrived in Cumberland by the 
force of a storm. I proceeded from thence to the mountains 
qI Stanemore, to look for a gentleman, my friend, who lived among 
those hiUs ; and as I journeyed over them, and missed him, I 
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chanced to meet with a fine northern girl, and a habitation to my 
purpose. I married her, and for ahnost two 3^ears past was the 
happiest of the human race, till the sable curtain fell between us, 
and the angel of death translated her glorious soul to the fields of 
paradise. Not able to bear the place of our residence, after I had 
lost my heart's fond idol, I left the charming spot and mansion, 
where unmixed felicity had been for some time my portion, and I 
was travelling on towards London, to see what is ordained there 
in reserve for me ; when by accident I lost my way, and the fates 
conducted me to the Groves of Basil. Curiosity led me into the 
library I found in the plain, without this wood, from whence, in 
search for some human creatures, I proceeded to the fountain, 
where I had the pleasure of seeing you, Sir, and this young Lady. 
This is a summary of my past life ; what is before me heaven only 
knows. My fortune I trust with the Preserver of men, and the 
Father of spirits. One thing I am certain of by observation, few 
as the days of the years of my pilgrimage have been, that the 
emptiness, and unsatisfying nature of this world's enjoyments, are 
enough to prevent my having any fondness to stay in this region 
of darkness and sorrow. I shall never leap over tiie bars of life, 
let what will happen ; but the sooner I have leave to depart, I 
shall think it the better for me." 

The old gentleman seemed surprised at my story, and after 
some moments silence, when I had done, he said, " Your measure. 
Sir, is hard, and as it was, in part, for declaring against a false 
religion at your years, you please me so much, that if you wiU 
give me leave, I will be your friend, and as a subaltern providence, 
recompense your loss as to fortune in this world. In what 
manner you shall know to-morrow, when we breakfast at eight. 
It is now time to finish our bottle, that we may, according to 
our custom, betimes retire." 

August4^, 1727. — Atthe time appointed I mettheoldgentleman 
in the parlour, and just as we had done saluting each other, 
Statia entered, bright and charming as Aurora. She was in a 
rich dress, and her bright victorious eyes flashed a celestial fire. 
She made our tea, and gave me some of her coffee. She asked me 
a few civil questions, and said two or three good things on the 
beauties of the morning, and the charms of the country. She 
left us the moment we had done breakfast, and then the old gentle- 
man addressed himself to me in the following words : 

" I do not forget the promise I made you, but must first relate 
the history of my family. I do it with the more pleasure, as I 
find you are of our religion, and I cannot help having a regard for 
you, on your daring to throw up a fortune for truth ; for bravely 
daring to renounce those systems, which have an outward ortho- 
dox roundness given to them by their eloquent defenders, and 
within are mere corruption and apostacy. 
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"The skeleton you saw in the library was once my son, Charles 
Henlby, a most extraordinary man. He had great abilities, 
and understood every thing a mortal is capable of knowing, of 
things human and divine. When he was in his nineteenth 
year, I took him to France and other coimtries, to see the world, 
and on our return to England, married him into a noble family, to 
a very valuable young woman, of a large fortune, and by her he 
had the young lady you saw sitting on the chair near die table 
by me. This son I lost, three years after his marriage, and with 
hun all relish for the world ; and being naturally inclined to retire- 
ment and a speculative life, never stirred since from this country- 
house. Here my son devoted himself entirely to study, and amused 
himself with instructing his beloved Statia, the young lady 
you have seen. At his death he consigned her to my care ; and 
as her understanding is very great, and her disposition sweet and 
charming, I have not only taken great pains in educating her, 
but have bee.i delighted with my employment. Young as she is, 
but in the second month of her one and twentieth year, she 
not only knows more than women of distinction generally do, but 
would be the admiration of learned men, if her knowledge in 
languages, mathematics, and philosophy, were known to them : 
and as her father taught her music and painting, perhaps there is 
not a young woman of finer accomplishments in the kingdom. 

" Her father died towards the end of the year 1723, in the 
thirty-ninth year of his age, when she was not quite sixteen, and 
by his will left her ten thousand pounds, and Basil-House and 
estate ; but she is not to inherit it, or marry, until she is two and 
twenty. This was her father's will. As to the skeleton in the 
library, it was my son's express (xrder it should be so, and that the 
figure should not be removed from the place it stands in, while the 
library remained in that room ; but continue a solemn memorial 
in his family to perpetuate his memory, and be a tnemento mori 
to the hving. 

" This is the history of Basil Groves, and the late owner of this 
seat, and his daughter Statia. We live a happy, religious life 
here, and enjoy every blessing that can be desired in this lower 
hemisphere. But ^s I am not very far from a hundred years, 
having passed that ninety-two which Sir William Temple says he 
never knew any one he was acquainted with arrive at, I must be 
on the brink of the grave, and expect every day to drop into it. 
What may become of Statia, then, gives me some trouble to 
think, as all her relations, except m)rself are in the other world. 
To spend her life here in this solitude, as seems to be her inclina- 
tion, is not proper ; and to go into the world by herself, when I 
am dead, without knowing any mortal in it, may involve her in 
troubles and distresses. Hear then, my son, what I propose to 
you. You are a young man, but serious. You have got some 
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wisdom in the school of affliction, and you have no aversion to 
matrimony, as you have just buried, you say, a glorious woman, 
your wife. If you will stay with us here, till Statia is two and 
twenty, and in that time render yourself agreeable to her, I 
promise you, she shall be yours the day she enters the three and 
twentieth year of her age, and you shall have with her fortune, all 
that I am owner of, which is no small sum. What do you say 
to this proposal ? " 

" Sir," I replied, " you do me vast honour, much more I am sure 
than my merits can pretend to. I am infinitely obliged to you, 
and must be blind and insensible, if I refused such a woman 
as Miss HsNLSY, were she far from being the fortune she is. But 
I have not vanity enough to imagine, I can gain her affections ; 
especially in my circumstances, and to get her by your authority 
or power of disposing of her, is what I cannot think of ; I wiU 
stay however, a few months here, since you so generously invite 
me, and let Miss Henlby know, I will be her humble servant, if 
she will allow me the honour of bearing that title." This maide 
the old gentleman laugh, and he took me by the hand, saying, 
" This is tight. Come, let us go and take a walk before dinner." 

There I passed the winter, and part of the spring, and lived in a 
delif^tful manner. The mornings I generally spent in the library, 
reading, or writing extracts frun some curious MSS. or scarce 
books ; and in the afternoons Bliss Henlby and I walked in the 
lawns and woods, or sat down to cards. She was a fine creature 
indeed in body and soul, had a beautiful understanding, and 
charmed me to a high degree. Her conversation was rational 
and easy, without the least affectation from the books she had 
read ; and she would enliven it sometimes by singing, in which 
kind of music she was as great a mistress as I have heard. As 
to her heart, I found it was to be gained ; but an accident hap- 
pened that put a stop to the amour. 

1728. — In the beginning of March, the old gentleman, the 
excellent Mr. Henley, Statia's grandfather and guudian and 
my great friend, died, and by his death a great alteration ensued 
in my affair. I thought to have had Miss Henley immediately, 
as there was no one to plead her father's will against the marriage, 
and intended to send O'Fin for friar Fleiqng ; but when StATtA 
saw herself her own mistress, without any superior, or controul, 
and in possession of large fcnrtune^ money, and an estate, that she 
might do as she pleased ; this had an effect on her mind, and made 
a change. She told me, when I addressed myself to her, after 
her giandfather was interred, "that what she intended to 
do, in obedience to him, had he lived, she thought required very 
serious consideration now she was left to herself : that, exclusive 
of this, her inclination really was for a single life ; and had it 
been otherwise, yet it was not proper, since her guardian was 
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dead, that I should live with hoc till the time hxnited by her 
father's will for her to marry was come ; but that, as she had too 
good an opinion of me to imagine her fortune was what chiefly 
urged my application, and must own she had a regard for me, 
she would be glad to hear from me sometimes, if I could think her 
worthremembering, after I had left the Groves of Basil." Thisshe 
said with great seriousness, and seemed by her manner to forbid 
my urging any further. 

" I assured her, however, that time only could wear out her 
charming image from my mind, and that I had reason to fear, she 
would long remain the torment of my heart. She had a right to 
be sure to dismiss me from her service ; but in respect of her 
inclination to hve a single life, I begged leave to obsarve, that it 
was certainly quite wrong, and what she could not answer to the 
wise and bountiful Father of the Universe, as she was a Christian 
and by being so, must beheve, that baptism was a memorial of the 
covenant of grace. 

The Catholics and the Visicm-mongers of the protestant side, 
the Rev. Wm. Law and others of his row, may magnify the ex- 
cellence of celibacy as high as they please, and work it into 
Christian perfection, by sounding words and eloquent pens ; but 
most surely revelation was directly against them, and required 
the faithful to produce in a regular way. 

" Consider, illustrious Statia, that when the Most High gave 
the Abrahamic covenant in these wcnrds, I will be a God unto thee, 
and to thy seed after thee, and in thy seed shall all the famihes, 
or nations of the earth, be blessed ; which includes an interest in 
God, as a God, father and friend, for ever and a share in all the 
blessings wherewith the Messiah, in the gospel, hath enriched the 
world ; these inestimable blessings and promises of life and 
fovour, were designed by the divine munificence for rising genera- 
tions of mankind ; and it was most certainly intended, not only 
that they should be received with the highest gratitude and duty, 
but that they should be strongly inculcated upon the thoughts of 
succeeding generations, by an instituted sign or memorial, to the 
end of the world. 

" Circumcision was the first appointed token or memorial, and 
at the same time, an instruction in that moral rectitude to which 
the grace of God obhges : and when the New Testament succeeded 
the Law, then was the covenant interest of infants, or their right 
to the covenant of grace, to be confirmed by the token or sign 
called baptism ; that action being appointed to give the expected 
rising generation an interest in the love of God, the grace of Christ, 
and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit, that is, in all covenant bless- 
ings. But what becomes of this great charter of heaven, if Christian 
women, out of an idle notion of perfection, will resolve to lead 
single lives, and thereby hinder rising generations from sharing 
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in the honouzB and privileges of the Church of Jesus Christ. Mil- 
tions of the faithful must thereby be deprived of the token insti- 
tuted by God to convey to them those covenant blessings, which 
his love and goodness designed for the rising generations of his 
people. Have a care then what you do, illustrious Statia, in this 
particular. It must be a great crime to hinder the regular pro- 
pagation of a species, which God hath declared to be imder his 
particular inspection suid blessing, and by circumcision and bap- 
tism, hath made the special object of divine attention and care. 
Away then with all thoughts of a virgin Uf e, whatever becomes of 
me. As God hath appointed matrimony and baptism, let it be 
your pious endeavour to bear sons and daughters, that may be 
related to God, their Father ; to Jesus, their Redeemer, and first 
bom in the family ; and to all l£e excellent, who are to enjoy, 
through him, the blessings of the glorious world above. Marry, 
then, illustrious Statia, marry, and let the blessing of Abraham 
come upon us gentiles. Oppose not the gospel covenant ; that 
covenant which was made with that patriarch ; but mind the 
comfortable promises ; I will circumcise thy heart, and the heart 
of thy seed. I will pour out my spirit upon thy seed, and my 
blessing upon thine of^pring. The seed of the righteous is blessed. 
They are the seed of the blessed of the Lord, and their ofispring 
with them. Such is the magna charta of our existence and future 
happiness : and as infants descending from Abraham, in the line 
of election, to the end of the world, have as good a right and claim 
as we to the blessings of this covenant, and immense promise, I 
will be a God unto thee, and to thy seed after thee, in their genera- 
tions ; it must be a great crime, to deprive children of this intailed 
heavenly inheritance, by our resolving to hve in a state of virginity. 
In my opinion, it is a sin greater thsm murder. What is murder, 
but forcing one from his post against the will of Providence ; and 
if the virgin hinders a being or beings from coming on the post, 
against the will of Providence, must she not be culpable ; and 
must she not be doubly criminal, if the being or beings she hinders 
from coming on the stage, or into this first state, were to be a part 
of the perpetual generations, who have a right to the inheritance, 
the blessing, and were to be heirs according to the promise made 
to Abraham ? Ponder, illustrious Statia, on the important point. 
Consider what it is to die a maid, when you may, in a regular way, 
produce heirs to that inestimable blessing of hf e and favour, which 
the munificence of the Most High was pleased freely to bestow, 
and which the great Christian mediator, agent, and negodator, 
republished, confirmed, and sealed with his blood. Marry then 
in regard to the gospel, and let it be the fine employment of your 
life, to open gradually the treasures of revelation to the under- 
standings of the little Christians you produce. ^ 
This I am sure your holy religion requires from you : and if 
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from the sacred oracles we turn to the book of nature, is it not in 
this volume written, that there must be a malignity in the hearts 
of those mortals, who can remain unconcerned at the destruction 
and extirpation of the rest of mankind ; and who want even so 
much good will as is requisite to propagate a creature, in a regular 
and hallowed way, though they received their own being from the 
mere benevolence of their^divine Master ? What do you say, illu- 
strious Statia ? Shall it be a succession, as you are an upright 
Quistian ? And may I hope to have the honour of sharing 
in the mutual satisfaiction that must attend the discharge of so 
momentous a duty ?* 

* If m ocew i on be the main thine, and lo prevent the eztiipatioa of the rest of mankhHl 
irtiy may it not be carried on as wiw without marriage, as in that ooofined way ? I answer, 
ttiat as ue aattwr and founder ol marriage was the Antient of Days. God himself, and at the 
creation, he appointed the institution : as Christ, who was vested with authority to abrogate 
any laws, or superMde any custom, in wliich were found any flaw or obliquity, or had not an 
intrinsic goodness and rectitude in them, confirmed the ordinanoe, by reforming the abuses 
that had crept into it, and reatocing it to its oricinal boundary : As he gave a sanction to this 
amicable covenant, and statuted that men should maintain tne dignity of the conjugal state, 
and by virtue of tnis primordial and most intimate bond of society, convey down the race 
of »**""«^, and maintain its succession to the final dissolution. It is not therefore to be 
ne^ected or disregarded. We must not dare to follow our fancies, and in unhallowed mix- 
tures, or an fflegai method, have any posterity. As the great God appointed and blessed 
this institution only, for the continuance of mankind, the race is not to be preserved in 
another way. We must marry in the Lord, to promote his if^aej as the apostle says, i Cor. 
di. vii. v. 39. The earth is not to be replenished by licentioos junctin^ or the promiscuous 
use of women. Dreadful hereafter must be the case of all viio slight an mstitution of God. 

I am sensible, the libertine who depreciates and vilifies the dignity of the married state 
win laugh at this assertion : The fop and debauchee will hiss it, and still do their best to 
render wedlock the subject of contempt and ridicule. Hie Roman clergy will likewise decry 
iL and injuriously treat it as an impediment to devotion, a cramp upon the spiritual serving 
of God, and call it an instrument of pollution and defilement, in respect of Uieir heavenly 
celibacy. 

But as God thoodit marriace was suitable to a paradisiacal state, and the scriptures declare 
it honoorablB in aS : as this to the way appointed by heaven to people the earth ; and the 
institution to necessary, in the reason and nature ot things, considering the circumstances 
in which «»*«iv<«*i to puced ; to prevent confusion, and promote the general happiness ; as 
the bond of society, and the foundation of all human government ; sure I am, the rake and 
the mass-priest, most be in a dreadful situation at the sesskms of ri^teousneas : iriien the one 
to charged with libertinism and gallantries, with madness and folly, and with aU the evUs and 
tni^KU*f they have done by illiat gratification, contrary to reason, and in direct opposition 
to the institntes of God : and when the other, the miserable mas»>priests, are called to an 
account, for vilifyinc the honour and disnity of the married state, and for striving to seduce 
mankind into the soUtary retirements of oeubacy, in violation of the laws of God ; and more 
eq^edally of the primary law or ordinanoe of heaven. Wretdied priests ; your institutions 
are breaches in revealed relickm, trespasses upon the common ri^ts of nature, and such 
oppressive yokes as it to not able to bear. Your celibacy has not a grain of ptoty m it. It to 
poUcy and unptoty. 

Hear me then, ye libertines and mass-priests : I call upon you of the first row, ye rakes of 
genius, to oonsloer what you are doing, and in time turn from your iniouities : Be no kmger 
profligate and licentious, Uind to your true interest and happiness, but become virtuous and 
nonoorable lovers, and in regard to the advanta^ of thto solemn institution, called wedlock, 
as wdl to the general state of the world, as to mdividuato, marry in the Lord ; so will you 
•void that drwdful sentence. Fornicators and adulterers God will judge, that ts^ punish, 
and ii^flito life, yon may make things very aareeable, if you please ; though it to in the bMivenly 
worldalone, where there shall be all joy and no sorrow. Let there be true beauty and graoe- 
fulnesB in the mind and manners, and these with discretion, and other things in your power 
will furnish a fund of happiness commensurate with your lives. It to possible, I am sure to 
make marriage productive of as much happiness as falls to our share in thto lower bemtophere 
as the nature ot man can reach to in hto present condition. For, as to joy flowing in with a 
full, constant and equal tide, without interruption and without allay, there to no sudi thing. 
Human nature doth not admit of thto. " Ine sum of the matter to thto : To the public the 
advantagsa of manlaie are oertaln» whether the parties will or no ; but to the pvties cngag- 
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All the smiles sat on the face of Statia, while I was harangniiig 
in this devout manner, and her countenance became a constellation 
of wonders. When I had done, this beauty said, " I thank 
you, Sir, for the information you have given me. I am a Qbristian. 
There is no malignity in my heart. You have altered my way of 
thinking, and I now declare for a succession. Let Father Flbmimo 
be sent for, and without waiting for my being two and twenty, 
or minding my father's will, as l^ere is no one to oblige me to it, 
I will give you my hand." Charming news t I dispatched my 
lad for the fnar. The priest arrived the next day, and at night we 
were married. Three days after we set out for Orton-Lodge, at 
my wife's request, as she longed to see the place. For two years 
more I resided there ; it being more agreeable to Statia than the 
improved Groves of Basil. We lived there in as much happiness 
as it is possible to have in this lower hemisphere, and much in the 
same manner as I did with Charlotts my first wife. Statia had 
aU the good quaUties and perfections which rendered Charlotte 
so dear and valuable to me ; like her she studied to increase the 
delights of every day, and by art, good humour, and love, rendered 
the married state such a system of joys as might incline one to 
wish it could last a thousand years : But it was too sublime and 
desirable to have a long existence here. Statia was taken ill of 
the small-pox, the morning we intended to return to Basil Groves ; 
she died the seventh day, and I laid her by Charlotte's ade. 
Thus did I again become a mourner. I sat with my eyes shut for 
three days, but at^last, called for my horse to try what air, exer- 
cise, and a variety of objects could do. 

April I, 1729. — ^Very early, as soon as I could see day, I left 
Orton-Lodge, and went to Basil Groves, to order matters there. 
From thence I set out for Harrowgate-Spa to amuse m3rself in that 
agreeable place ; but I did not go the way I came to Mr. Henley's 
house. To avoid the dangerous morass I had passed, at the 
hazard of my hfe, we went over a wilder and more romantic coun- 
try than I had before seen. We had higher moimtains to ascend 
than I had ever passed before ; and some valleys so very deep to 
ride through, that they seemed as it were descents to hell. The 
patriarch Bermudez, in journeying over Abyssinia*, never 

ing, not so : to fhcm it is a fountain that sendeth forth both sweet and bAttarivatsn. To 
those who mind their doty and obligations sweet ones ; to those wlio neglect them bitter 
ooes. 

In the next plaoe, rt monks, I wonld persuade you, if I ooold, to labour no longer in striv- 
ing to canod the oblations to marriage by the pretence of religion. The voke of heaven 
and the wliispers of sound and uncorrupted reason are against it. It is wiU-wonh^ in opposi- 
tion to revelation. It is such a presumption for a creature against the auttior of our nature, 
as must draw down uncommon wrath upon the head of every mass-pciest, who does not repent 
their preadting such wicked doctrine. Indeed I do not know any part of popery that can be 
called Christianity : but this in particular is so horrible and diabolical, tnat I can consider 
the preachets for odibaey in no other light tiian as so many devils. May you ponder hi time 
on this horrible affair. 

• Relation da rAmbassads,dediAs a Don Sebastisn,foydsPortugaL 
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travelled irx oxore frightful glens. And yet, we often came to 
plains and vales which had sdU the charms a paradise could have. 
Such is the nature of this country. 

Through these scenes, an amazing mixture of the terrible and 
the beautiful, we proceeded from five in the morning till one in 
the afternoon, when we arrived at a vast waterfall, which descended 
from a precipice near two hundred yards high, into a deep lake, 
that emptied itself into a shallow fifty yards from the catadure, 
or f aU, and went I suppose to the abyss. The land from this head- 
long river, for half a n:iile in length and breadth, till it ended at 
vast mountains again, was a fine piece of ground, beautifully 
flowered with various perennials, the acanthus, the aconus, the 
adonis, or pheasant's eye the purple bistorta, the blue borago, the 
yellow bupthalmum, the white cacalia, the blue campanukk, and 
the sweet-smelling cassia, the pretty double daisy, the crimson 
dianthus, the white dictamnus, "tiie red fruximella, and many other 
wild flowers. They make the green valley look charming ; and 
as here and there stood two or three ever-green trees, the cypress, 
the larix, the balm of Gilead, and the Sw^iish juniper, the whole 
spot has a fine and delightful efiect. On my arrival here, I was 
at a loss which way to turn. 

I could not however be long in suspense how to proceed, as I saw 
near the water-fall, a pretty thatched mansion, and several in- 
habitants in it. I found these were a religious society of married 
people, ten friars and their ten wives, who had agreed to retire to 
this still retreat, and form a holy house on the plan of the famous 
Ivon, the disciple of Labadie, so celebrated on account of his con- 
nection with Maria Schurman*, and his many fanatical writings. 

^Maiia Sdiwman, was bom at Cologiie, on the 5th of Nov. 1607, and died at vneammt 
in Flckdand, on the 5th o^ May Z67S, in the seventy-fint year of her age. Jean le Labemc 
in hjs U4a»okt 4» VeyMg^ is la Rnn^ is FpfofM, printed at Paris in X64S, speaUnc of her 
•urprising endowments, says, *' Bile respoodet en Italien a Monsieur d'Orange, oui rintcRO 
OBoit par ordre de la Regne, et die axgwnenU tres-subtilement en Latin sor qncAques points 
de tbeologie. BUe cepartit anssi fort dlegamment en mesne langoe, au compliment qne ie 
hd fts poor Madame la Mareschalle. BUe paria erec avec le Sieur Corrade premier medkln 
delaRegne. Bolln die nous eost encore parM d'autreslangues si noosteseoMlonssoeaes; 
car ontre la Grecque, la Latine, la Firanooise» lltalienne, I'Bspagnole, I' Al le m a n de, et fePU- 
man, qui fad est naturd, eUe a encore beauooup de connoissanoe de THebren, Syriaoquejet 
Chaidaique ; et fl ne ltd manque qu' un peu d'haoitode poor les pailer." Her writinos entitled 
Opnscola I lelirMa, Qaeca, Latina, were published by Frederic Spanhdm, Pfofes a or of Di\ lnitT» 
in 1648. in iitoo. There aqe some adinirable Latin letters on moral 8ub)ects in this book. 
Her epistle ds Vikt TmnUn to Berovidus, is a fine thing. See how she oondudes : Unam 
tantum soUkitudinem nobis rdiquit Deus, nt, quam nobis imposuit provindam curemns 
sedulo ante rermn eventum ; post vero in hoc uno secure aoquiescamus, quod ills sic voluit 
qui nid optima velle non potest. Andiamus, obeecro, divinam illam Bpicteti vooem : semper 
ma^ voio quod Deus vult, quam quod ego. Adjungar et adtusrebo illi, vdut minister 
et aseeda : cum iUo appeto, cum iuo desidero^ etdmpUdter atque uno verbo quod Deus 
vultvTOk). HkunicaHalcyoniaourarumflBstibus; hie animorum per andpitia floctuantium 
statio tutissima : hie deniqne terminus hi quo mcnte et calamo aoquiesco. This is 
beantiluL 

Her other work is called EnkUrU, or 5mm Pan, in aUusfon to Mary's chusing the better 
port this is hard to be met with. It is one octavo tai Latin, and tboo^ it be not without 
some visioa, yet it is in the main a beautiful and solid pedormance. It is in the manner of 
Law's CAKMm Ptrftethm, and has several sentiments resembling those of Madam Gulon in 
her C t mrntm ew »ht Nm TttUmm tt , and Madam Bourignon, in her numero us wor ks , It was 
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A book called the Marriage Chretien, written by rixio ivon 'was 
their directory, aad from it they Icmned a protestant La Trappe ; 

the famoin Labadie, the fanatic, who brouc^t Un, Schurman over to the interior life and 
silent worship, in the fortv-thiid year of her a^, and from that time to her dying-day, she 
renounced Um world, and never went to pubhc worship. The men of laming and wortili 
were no longer seen in cronds at her house, engaged wiu lier in the noblnt literary oonver- 
sations ; for tiie advancement of truth and the sdenoes : but in a solitude, purchased by her- 
self, she moped away her remaining life hi quietism, and hdy reveries, and parting from reasoa 
in religion, sunk into passive unions of nouung with nothing, and became the prey of canning 
and stu^a religionists. Her house was always full of them. She would see no other com- 
pany. The holy LabadJe expired in her arms, aged sixty-four, in the year 1674 ; Mrs. Schur- 
man being then sixty-seven. What a deplorable diange was here, and owing to no reason 
in religion. Adhere to reason I enjoin you, for whoever tetts you, you must give it up in reli- 
gion, is the son of darknesa, and the truth is not in him. 

Labadie. bom Feb. 13, 16x0, had been many years a Jesuit, then Jansenist, Carme Soli- 
taire, Misawonaire, and Devot. and afterwards by the interest of the marquis de Favaa, a pro- 
testant, was made minister of Montauban. 

Bayle, Bernard, and Basnages, in the Not$9elU$ is la RspuhUqus des Lefirn, tell a strange 
story of this man, while he was minister at IfonUuban : that he had brought over a beautifnl 
young lady, MadamoiseUe de Calonges. to the interior or spiritual lile, and to make her perfect 
m Ydiat they call ' la spirituaiiti et roraison mentale,' he told her she must be ab8<rfutdy 
aUsnated from all sensible objects in her meditations, and lost in the depths of reflection. 
* dans le reveillement interieure.' To this purpose he gave her a point to meditate on, and 
d«dred she wouM give it her whoteaimUcation, as she sined after Qiristianperf^ Miss 

de Calognes began, and the director left her, under a' dietachement absolu ; ' but returned in 
an hour or two to her chamber. He found her like contemplation on a monument ; her eyes 
fixed, and her whole body, as if It were| a petrefaction. softly the holy man approached ; 
strange {deasures fiOed his soul, as he ^azed upon his heavenly disciple, and believing her 
quite pcnect,'ficom her attitude, in the mterior way, he gently put his pious hand upon her 
tovely breast, and began to feel the fmest tetons in the world. But as Mademottene de 
Calonges was a woman of sense andtvirtue^ she could not resign to this part of Interior rdi^ctt, 
and started up in a passion, giving the director a pounce, and asking him friiat he meant by 
such behaviour. 

the minister zepUed, " sans 6tre dfeooocrt^ et avec un air devot : je vols Men ma fiUe, que 
vous 6tes encore bien ttoisnte de la perfection reoonnoissex, hmnblonent vStre f*«KV>MM> et 
demandes pardon a Dieu a'avoir €ik si peu attentive aux mysteres que vous devies mediter 
Si vous V avies apport^ tout I'attention n6cessaire,vous ne vous fussies pas appei^ue de oe 
qu'on faissoit 4 votre corge. Mais vous 6tiec si peu ditachte des sens si peu oonoentrte avec, 
u divinite, que vous n avez pas 6t6 un moment k reconnoitre que je vous touchois. Je voukus 
^prouver si votre scrveur dans Toraison vous 6levoit au dessu de la mati^ et vous unisaoit 
au soavcrain etre, la vive source de rimmartalit6 et de la spiritua]it6, et je vols avec beancoup 
de douleur, que vos progres sont trte petits : vous n'allea que que tene A terre. Que oe la 
vous donnez de la confuMon, ma fille, et vous ports 4 mieux remplir les sahits devoirs de la 
pritee mentale." 

This speech, continue the historians, was so far from satisfying the beautiful Miss Calooges . 
as she perceived the dreadful consequence of such doctrine, and knew it might be exteoaed 
to the most impure transactions, in order to be thorou^^ concentered with the divinity, 
that it enraged her as much as the action of Labadie, and she would never after have any 
more to say to him. " Bile rompit entierement avec luy." Bavle says be will not warrant 
the truth m this story, and Bernard tells us be has some doubt about it ; but Henry Baanace 
in his Hisioirs des Ouvnues dts Smnms, assures us he had the account of this affair fromthe 
mouth of Mademoiselle de Calonges : he says he heard her relate it several times, and that she 
alwavs spoke of the false and hypocritical devotion of Labadie with horror. 6ut, notwith- 
standing all this, I have some doubts as to the veracity of Miss Calonges' ralatkm, not tibat I 
think such a bdiaviour has never been practised by a mystic, for there is a lady now living, 
who was debauched by a mass-priest, mbUe he was instructing her how to be perfect in the 
interior Ule and abstraction. He first made a convert of her to popery, and then to raise 
her to the t^top saints, consolidated her soul to an impenetrable centre, and taught her to 
pray in silence in the inward sanctuary, without any regard to wliat was outward ; the more 
msensibleu the more perfect. This continued for some time, and the confessor told her she 
was m a fair way to the highest degree of perfection ; a little more absence from the body, 
and she was quite gtorious. In short, from touching the tip of her ear, as she sat Uke one 
inanimate, he proceeded to the most illicit liberties. She thought him an angel of a man, 
and was undone by the uncommon sanctity he wore, and the strong desire she had to be a 
perfect mystic 

But ss to Labadie, if he was the man Miss Cakmges reported him, is it to be thought Mrs. 
Schurman would have made him her nearest friend, and first mmister m the management of 
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with this difiference from the Catholic rehgious men, that the 
friars of the reformed monastery were to have wives in their con- 

ber house and celigianists. and have travelled with him wherever he went Beside, lin. 
Bourignoo did not make tUs an objection against joinuig him and Mrs. Schurman. Among 
the many bocto written bv Labadie, and by him publiued, thane are some of tliem moral, 
and extremely pious : ana more thaji this, Ivon was his principal disciple, and all I think 
allow he was one of the most pious of mortals, though a thorough visionary. He founded a 
society at Wiewert, n^idi was anotlier la Trappe. *' Bsp6ce d'Abbaye de la Trap dans le 
parti prolestant, tres ^ignte de I'esprit de mondanit^, refonnes dans leurs mceun et dans 
kurs dogmes, says Bayle in his NouvdUs toe November 1685. And the Mania^e CkrOUn 
of Ivon, published immediately after the death of Labadie, is a piece of sanctification too 
severe I think for mortals. I imagine then, that in contempt of those mystics and visionaries, 
there may be some things overtoTd, and some stories received, that would bear mitigation, 
if all the circumstances relating to them were known. It is bad enough that there are mystics 
and visionaries in the world : and therefore, if I could, I had rather discover virtue amidst 
their intellectual immoralities, than have an opportunity of displaying imperfections in any 
of their heuts. As to Labadie, supposing the worst, and that as Henrv Basnage, says, he 
began to leel the breasts of Miss Calonses, mi^^t not the attitude of the charming image, and 
flie privacy of the place, be too much for the poor man, as they say she was a prodigious fine 
1^1, and tempt him to commit an indlsctetion he might be very sorry for after 7 He was at 
that time a huge, strong, healthy he-mystic, and perhaps had a bottle of Sgeoerous in hit 
stomach. 

ifftHaiwjt Bourignoo, whom Ihave mentkmed, was separated from her earthly tabemade 
the 30th of Octmr, x68o, St. Vet. anno ; having lived sisty-four years, nine montlis and 
fourteen days. She died at Franeker, in West Friesland, and had suffered greatly in many 
penecntions. She had an extraordinary fine understanding, and would have been a valuable 
and meful creature, if she had not sone in to vision. There are however many admirable 
thhigs in her works, which she published herself at several times, and to that purpose, had 
a prmting bouse of ner own, in &e island of Nord-Strand in Hobtein ; wliich island she pux^ 
chased from If oo^u: Cort, one of the fathers of the oratory. Her works were af tenraids 
printed at Amsterdam, i68(S. in nineteen volumes in 8vo. A presiding good sense appears 
every now and then fai her writings, irtiich kept her from sinkmg into the profundities, unions, 
and annihilations, of Labadie, whom she despised, tlxnigh Mrs. Schurman was so fond of him. 
Labadie wanted her to come and live with hun and Mrs. Schunnan, and be one of the perfec- 
tionists in their retreat He pressed her to It but she would have no connection with them. 
She told them their plan ana economy were weak, and they had not the operation of the 
spirit in what they schemed and did. The two best books fai this lady's works are, TKt U§ki 
^tks World, and SoUd Vinus, They have been translated into BogUsh ; but are not now to 
be found. 

Madame Guion, another illustrious visionary died the 9th of June, 17x7, at Blols, in the 
sevmtieth year of her age. Fenelon, archbishop of Cambray's troubles were all owing to 
this la^. She debauched his understanding with her splendid visions and notions d pmto- 
tion and quiet and to his last moment he had the most singular veneration for her, and thought 
her to be friiat our grand visionary, the reverend William Law, caUs her in one of his pieces 
against Dr. Tjrapp, the ' enlight'ned Guion.' Notwithstanding the prelate made a public 
recantation, through fear, of his maxims of the saints, yet he was to his extreme unction, a 
thorough Gttionlst : that is, by associating and concentering with the divinity, as Madame 
directed, he was all lightall eye, all spirit all joy, all rest ^ i^dness, all love ; pure love. 
These are their terms. They rest in quietness, and are absorbed in silent sptdtuai pleasure, 
and inexpressible sweetness. Filled with a rapt'rous stillness, they sit the hours away at a 
royal banquet snd enjoy a divine repose in the sweet fsUowuiip of the bridegroom. They 
even become sometimes like angels mthout bodies, so exoeedinc light and easy do they fed 
themselves with the body. Wretched delusion, it Is all a wHo, senseless fancy. It wants 
the bMms of eternal and unalterable reason, and therefore can never be that useful, gkxious 
piety, called Christianity ; can never be that heavenly religion which was promulgated by 
Jesus ; which consists in offering prayers with our lips, praising and giving thanks to the one 
trae God the Father, at proper seasons ; and in reducing the prindples of the gospd to prw- 
tioe ; by a righteousness of mind, and an active universal benevolence. 

yaAATiM Guion's works are twenty volumes of EtfpKeathm and RtfUctumt on Uu Old and 
Nm Ttskment, concerning tJu Inttnor Life. Five vohunes of SpiHtud (kmHants and £m- 
UMMt on Pwe LOV0. Two volumes of religious discourses. Four volumes of iMten. Her 
Lif$ in three vdumes. Three volumes of JusHficotiom in defmce of ktnAf ag/dnU h» pmru- 
Mton. And two volumes entitled Opuscules, 

As to Fenelon, archbishop of Cambray, he was a great and beautiful genius, and his TeU' 
wuique cannot be enough admired : but that bright genius he laid at ue foot of mystery : 
His ooble reason he would not use in religion, and toerefbre, in this article, was as poor a 
OMtnre tt any of tin people. His maxims of the saints declare the weak visionary ; and 
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vent ; the better to enable them to obtain Christian perfection 
in the religious Ufe. These regulars, men and women,were a most 
industrious people, never idle ; but between their hours of prayer 
always at work ; the men were employed in a garden of ten acres, 
to provide vegetables and fruit, on wluch they chiefly lived ; or in 
cutting down old trees, and fitting them for their fire : and the 
women were knitting, spinning, or twisting what they had spun 
into thread, which they sold for three shiUings a pound : lliey 
were all together in a large, handsome room : they sat quite silent, 
kept thdr eyes on their work, and seemed more attentive to some 
inward meditations, than to any thing that appeared, or passed 
by them. They looked as if they were contented and happy. 
They were all eactremely handsome, and quite clean ; their linen 
fine and white, and their gowns a black stuff. The women dined 
at one table, the men at another ; but all sat in the same room. 
The whole house was in bed by ten, and up by four in the morning, 
winter and summer. What they said at their table I could not 
hear, as they spoke low and little, and were at a distance from me, 
in a large apartment : but the conversation of the men, at table, 
was very agreeable, rational and improving. I observed they had 
a great many children, and kept four women-servants to attend 
them, and do the work of the house. The whole ple&sed me very 
greatly. I thought it a happy institution. 

As to the marriage of die friars in this cloist'ral house, their 
founder, Ivon, in my opinion, was quite right in this notion. 
Chaste jimction cannot have the least imperfection in it, as it is 
the appointment of God, and the inclination to a coit is so strongly 
impressed on the machine by the author of it ; and since it is 
quite pure and perfect ; since it was wisely intended as the only 
best escpedient to keep man for ever innocent, it must certainly 
be much better for a regular or retreating priest, to have a lawf uL 
female companion with him ; and so the woman who chuses a 
convent, and dislikes the fasMons of the world, to have her good 
and lawful monk every night in her arms ; to love and' procreate 
legally, when they have p^ormed all the holy offices of the day ; 
and then, from love and holy generation, return again to prayer, 
and all the heavenly duties of the cloistered life ; than to live 
against the institution of nature and providence, a burning, 

his tobmttting them aftenrardi to the oeosnre of dw man of sIil called the loweigii poatlS. 
R&deca his speculating leUgious character very deqricable. He was a thorouah viaiaoary; 
and at the tame time a thorough papist. The letter be dicUted for Lewis the XlVtfa's con- 
fessor, after be had received extreme unction, shews that no man ever had more at heart that 
monstrous, and most audacious corruption of the Christian religion, called popery. lb his 
expiring moments he conjures that bloody tyrant, the Idng of Framoe, to order urn a soooesaor 
that mSL like him do every thing to oppose and suppress the Janacoists ; the only wmafning 
light within the vast black realms of papacy : Je prendrai la liberty ds damawier a sa ma|est6 
deux graoea, oui ne recardent, ni ma pecaonne ni aucun de miens. La premiere est que le 
voi ait la bonte de me donner un suocesseur pieux, et r^guUer, boo et foone contra le Janaen- 
MM^ loqaA est pcodtgiwiiement aoccedit* lor cette toatUn.** 
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tortured nun, and a burning, tortured friar ; locked up in walls, 
they can never pass and under the government of some old, cross, 
impotent superior. There is some sense in such a Marriage 
CkreHen in a convent. Ivon's convent is well enough. A cloister 
may do upon his plan, with the dear creature by one's side, after 
the daily labours of the monk are over. It had been better, if 
that infalliUe man, the Pope, had come into this scheme. How 
confortable has Ivon made it to the human race, who renounce the 
dress and pageantry, and all the vanities of time. Their days are 
spent in piety and usefulness ; and at night, after the comphiorium, 
they lie down together in the most heavenly charity, and ac- 
cording to the first great hail, endeavour to increase and multiply. 
This is a divine Ufe. I am for a cloister on these terms. It 
pleased me so much to see these monks march off with their 
smiling partners, after the last psalm, that I could not help wish- 
ing for a charmer there, that I might commence the Blarried 
Regular, and add to the stock of children in this holy house. It 
is really a fine thing to monk it on this plan. It is a divine 
institution, gentle and generous, useful and pious. 

On the contrary, how cruel is the Roman Church, to make per- 
fection consist in celibacy, and cause so many millions of men 
and women to live at an eternal distance from each other, without 
the least regard to the given points of contact I How unfriendly 
to society I This is abusing Christianity, and perverting it 
to most pernicious purposes ; under a pretence of raising piety, 
by giving more time and leisure for devotion. For it never can 
be pious either in design or practice, to caned any moral obtiga^ 
tion, or to make void any command of God : and as to prayer, it 
may go along with every other duty, and be performed in every 
state. AU states have their intermissions ; and if it should be 
otherwise sometimes, I can then, while discharging any duty, or 
performing any office, pray as well in my heart, O God he merciful 
to me a sinner, and bless me with the blessing of thy grace and 
providence, as if I was prostrate before an altar. What Martha 
was reproved for, was on account of her being too solicitous about 
the things of this life. Where tins is not the case, business and 
the world are far from being a hindrance to piety. God is as really 
-glorified in the dischaiigie of relative duties, as in the discharge of 
those which more immediately relate to himself. He is in truth 
more actively glorified by our discharging well the relative duties, 
and we thereby may become more extensively useful in the 
church and in the world, maybe more public blessings, than it is 
possible to be in a single pious state. In short, this one thing, 
celibacy, wete there nothing else, the making the unmarried state 
a more holy state than marriage, shews the prodigious nons^ise 
and impiety of the Church of Rome, and is reason enough to flee 
that commnnion, ii we had no other xeajsaoa for pretesting 
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against it. The tenet is so superstitious and dangerous^ that it 
may well be esteemed a doctrine of those devib, who are the 
seducers and destroyers of mankind ; but it is, says Wallace, in 
his Dissertation on the Numbers of Manhood, suitable to the views 
and designs of a church, which has discovered such an enormous 
ambition, and made such havock of the human race, in order to 
raise, establish, and preserve an usurped and tyrannical power. 

But as to the Married Regulars I have mentioned ; they were 
very glad to see me, and entertained me with great civiUty and 
goodness. I Uved a week with them, and was not only well fed 
with vegetables and puddings on their lean days, Wednesdays and 
Fridays, and with plain meat, and good malt drink^ on the other 
days ; but was greatly dehghted with their manner and piety^ 
their sense and knowledge. I will give my pious readers a sample 
of their prayers, as I imagine it may be to edification. These fruurs 
officiate in their turns, changing every day ; tod the morning and 
evening prayers of- one of them, were in the words following. I 
took them off in my shorthand. 

A PRAYBR FOR MORNING. 

" Almighty and everlasting God, the creator and preserver of all 
things, our law-giver, saviour, and j udge, we adore thee, the author 
of our beings, and the father of our spirits. We present ourselves, 
our acknowledgments, and our homage, at the foot of thy throne, 
and yield thee the thanks of the most grateful hearts for all the 
instances of thy favour which we have experienced. We thank 
thee for ever, O Lord God Almighty, for all thy mercies and blessing 
vouchsafed us ; for defending us the paist night from evil, and for 
that kind provision which thou hast made for our comfortable 
subsistence in this world. 

" But above all, most glorious Eternal, adored be thy goodness, 
for repeating and reinforcing the laws and the rehgion of thy 
creation, by supernatural revelation, and for giving us that reason 
of mind, which unites us to thee, and makes us implore thy com- 
munications of righteousness, to create us again unto good works 
in Christ Jesus. 

" We confess, O Lord, that we have done violence to our prin- 
ciples, and alienated ourselves from the natural use we were fitted 
for : we have revolted from thee into a state of sin, and by the 
operation of sense and passion, have been moved to such practices 
as are exorbitant and irregular : but we are heartily sorry for all 
our misdoings : to thee in Christ we now make our addxess, and 
beseech thee to inform our understandings, and refine our spirits, 
that we may reform our lives by repentence, redeem our time by 
righteousness, and live as the glorious gospel of thy Son requires. 
Let the divine spirit assist and enable us to over-rule, conduct, and 
employ, the subordinate and inferior powers, in the exercise of 
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virtue, and the service of our Creator, and as far as the imper- 
fections of our present state will admit, help us so to live by the 
measures and laws of heaven, that we may have the humility and 
meekness, the mortification and self-denial of the holy Jesus, his 
love of thee, his desire of doing thy will, and seeking only thy 
honour. Let us not come covered before thee under a form of 
godliness, a cloke of creeds, observances and institutions of 
rehgion ; but with that inward salvation and vital sanctity, which 
renoimces the spirit, wisdom, and honours of this world, dethrones 
self-love and pride, subdues sensuaUty and covetousness, and 
opens a kingdom of heaven within by the spirit of God. O let 
thy Christ be our Saviour in this world, and before we die, make 
us fit to live for ever with thee in the regions of purity and per- 
fection. 

" Since it is the peculiar privilege of our nature, through 
thy mercy and goodness, that we are made for an etexnal enter- 
tainment in those glorious mansions, where the blessed society of 
saints and angels shaU keep an everlasting sabbath, and adore and 
glorify thee for ever, let thy inspiring spirit raise our appre- 
hensions and desires above sdl things that are here below, and 
alienate our minds from the customs and principles of this mad, 
degenerate, and apostate world : mind us of the shortness and 
uncertainty of time, of the boundless duration, and the vast 
importance of eternity, and so enable us to imitate the example 
of the holy Jesus in this world, that we may hereafter ascend, 
with the greatest ardour of divine love, to those realms of hoUness, 
where our hearts will be filled with raptures of gladness and joy, 
and we shall remain in the highest glory for ever and ever. 

" We Uve, O Lord, in recon<^ation and friendship, in love and 
good will, with thy whole creation, with every thing that de- 
rives from thee, holds of thee, is owned by thee ; and under the 
power of this affection, we pray for aU mankind ; that they may 
be partakers of all the blessings which we enjoy or want, and that 
we may all be happy in the world to come, and glorify thee 
together in eternity. To this end bring all the human race to the 
knowledge of thy glorious gospel, and let its influence trans- 
form them into the likeness of Christ. 

" But especially, we pray for all who suffer for truth and 
righteousness sake, and beseech thee to prosper those that love 
thee. Defend, O Lord, the just rights and Uberties of mankind, 
and rescue thy religion from the corruptions which have been 
introduced upon it, by length of time, and by decay of piety. 
Infatuate the counsMsls, and frustrate the endeavours of the priests 
of Rome, and against all the designs of those, who are enemies 
to the purity of the gospel, and substitute human inventions in 
the place of revealed religion ; prosper the pious labours of those 
who teach mankind to worship one eternal and omnipresent 
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being : in whose understanding, there is the perfection of wisdom ; 
in whose will, there is the perfection of goodxiess ; in whose actions, 
there is the perfection of power ; a God without cause, the great 
creator, benefactor, and saviour of men : — ^And that the duty 
of man is to obey, in thought, word, and deed, the precepts of 
godliness and righteousness, without regard to pleasure, gain, or 
honour : to pain, loss, or disgrace ; diligently imitating tiie life of 
the holy Jesus, and stedfastly coo^ding in his mediation. 

" In the last place, O Lord God Ahnighty, we beseech thee to 
continue us under thy protection, guidance, and blessing this 
day, as the followers and disciples of thy Christ, through whom 
we recommend our souls and our bodies into thy hands, and 
according to the doctrine of his religion, say. Our Father, Stc." 

In this manner, did these pious Ivonites begin their every day ; 
and when the sun was set, and they had finished their supper, 
they worshipped God again in these words. 



A PRAYER FOR NIGHT. 

" Most blessed, glorious, and holy Lord God Almighty, who 
art from everlasting to everlasting, God over all, magnified and 
adored for ever 1 we, thy unworthy creatures, humble our souls 
in thy presence, and confess ourselves miserable sinners. We 
acknowledge our miscarriages and faults, and condemn ourselves 
for having done amiss. We deprecate thy just ofience and dis- 
pleasure. We cry thee mercy. We ask thee pardon : and as we 
ate quite sensible of our weaJmess and inability, and know thou 
lovest the souls of men, when they turn and repent, we beseech 
thee to give us true repentance, and endue us with the grace of 
thy sanctifying spirit, iJiat we may be delivered from the bondage 
and slavery of iniquity, and have the law of the s^Mrit of Ufe which 
is in Christ Jesus. Upon thee our God, we call for tiiat help 
which is never wanting, and beseech fhee to give us thy heavenly 
assistance, that we may recover our reasonable nature, refine 
our spirits by goodness, and purify ourselves even as the Lord 
Jesus is pure. O thou Father of lights, and the God of all 
comforts, inform our understandings, with truth, and give us 
one ray of that divine wisdom which sitteth on the rig^t hand of 
thy throne. O let us be always under thy communication and 
influence, and enable us, through the recommendation of thy 
Son, our mediator and redeemer, to lay aside all passion, pre- 
judice, and vice, to receive thy truth in the love of it, and to 
serve thee with ingenuity of mind, and freedom of spirit : that 
we may pass through a religious Hfe to a blessed immortality, 
and come to that eternal rest ; where we shall behold thy face 
in righteousness, and adore and bless thee to eternity, for our 
taivation through him who hath redeemed us by his blood. 
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" We praise and magnify thy goodness, O Lord God Almighty, 
lor our maintenance and preservation, by thy constant providence 
over us, and we beseech thee to take ns into thy special care 
and protection this night. Defend us from all the powers of 
darkness, and from evil men and evil things and raise us in health 
and safety. Do thou, most great and good God, protect us and 
bless us this night, and when we awake in the morning, let our 
hearts be with tibee, and thy hand ¥rith us. And the same mercies 
we beg for all mankind ; that thy goodness and power may 
preserve them, and thy direction and ix^uence secure their eternal 
salvation, through Jesus Christ our Lord, by whom thou hast 
taught us to call upon thee ^s our Father, &c." 

By the way, I cannot help observing, that these disciples of 
Ivon are much reformed in respect of what his cloistered f oUowets 
were in his time. It appears from Ivon's bo<^, that he was as 
great a visionary and tritheist as his master Labadie, or any of 
our modem mystics now are. But these Regulars I found among 
the fells, though on Ivon's plan, are as raticmal Christians as ever 
adorned the religion of our Master by a purity of faith. You see 
by their prayers, that their devotions are quite reasonable and 
calm. There is no rant, nor words without meaning, no feeUng 
instead of seeing the truth ; nor expectation of covenant mercy 
on the belief of a point repugnant not only to the reason and 
nature of things, but to the plain repeated declarations of God 
in the Christian religion. Their prayer is a calm address to the 
great Maker, Governor, and Benefactor of the universe ; and 
honour and obedience to Christ as Mediator, according to ^e 
will and appointment of God the Father. 

Upon my asking one of these gentlemen, how they came to 
differ so much from Ivon, their founder, and cease to be the 
patrons of vision, and an imphcit incomprehensible faith ? He 
told me, they had read all the books on both sides of the question, 
that had been written of late years, and could not resist the force 
of the evidence in favour of reason and the divine unity. They 
saw it go against mechanical impulse, and strong persuasicm 
without grounds, and therefore they dismissed Ivon's notions of 
believing without ideas, as they beoBime sensible it was the same 
thing as seeing without light or objects. Without dealing any 
longer in a mist of words, or shewing themselves orthodox, by 
empty, insignificant sounds, they resolved that the object of their 
worship, for the time to come, should be, that one supreme self- 
existent being, of absolute, infinite perfection, who is the first 
cause of all things, and whose ntmierical identity and infinite 
perfections are demonstrable from certain principles of reason, 
antecedent to any peculiar revelation ; and confessed that the 
Messing, with which Jesus Christ was sent by God to bless the 
worlds consists in turning men from their iniquities. They now 
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perceived what the creed-makers, and Ivon, their founder, could 
not see, to wit, that it is against the sacred texts to ascribe to 
Each Person of Three the nature and all essential attributes and 
properties of the One only true God, and yet msike the Three the 
One true God only, when considered conjunctly ; for if Each has 
all possible perfections and attributes, then each must be the 
same true God as if and when conjoined ; and of consequence, 
there must then be Three One true Gods, or One Three true Gods ; 
Three One Supreme Beings, or One Three Supreme Beings, 
since to each of the three must be ascribed, as the orthodox 
say, any thing and every thing, that is most peculiar and appro- 
priated to the divine nature, without any difierence. In short 
by conjobbling matters of faith in this manner, they saw we had 
three distinct seUs, or intelligent agents, equal in power and all 
possible perfections, agreeing in one common essence, one sort of 
species, Uke a supreme magistracy of distinct persons, acting by a 
joint exercise of the same power, and so the three are one, not by 
a numerical but specific identity : three Omnipotents and one 
Almighty, in a ^collective sense. This, continued the gentle- 
man on searching the scriptures, we found was far from being the 
truth of the case. We discovered, upon a fair examination, and 
laying aside our old prejudices, that there was nothing like this 
in the New Testament. It appeared to us to be the confused 
talk of weak heads. In the Bible we got a just idea of one 
Eternal Cause, God the Father, almighty, all- wise, unchangeable, 
infinite ; and are there taught how to worship and serve him. 
The greatest care is there tsicen to guard against the ill efPects of 
imagination and superstition ; and in the plainest language, we 
are ordered to pray to this blessed and only potentate, the King 
of kings, and Lord of lords, who only, or alone hath immortality ; 
and this in imitation of Jesus, who in the morning very early went 
out into a solitary place, and there prayed.* Who dismissing 
his disciples departed into a mountain to pray.f And he con- 
tinued all night in prayer to GOD. % ^^ ^^ ordered to glorify 
and bless this only wise God for ever.f Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. || To God and our Father be 
glory for ever.f And to love him truly by keeping the com- 
mandments.** Cui Jesus sic respondit : primum omnium 
praeceptorum est ; audi Israelita. Dominus Deus vester dominus 
unus est. Itaque dominum Deum tuum toto corde, toto animo, 
tota mente, totisque viribus amato. Hoc primum est praeceptum. 
Hear, O Israel, tiie Lord our God is one Lord. And tiiou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy strength. This is the first commandment. 

• Mmk, di.Lv. 39. t Mmk, cli. vi. ▼. 46. X I^nht, ch. vL ▼. is. i Rmmu 
ch. zvL ▼. 97. B a Ccr. oi. L ▼. 3. ^ pm, oh. iv. ▼. 90* ** Mmk, ch. xii. ▼. 19, 
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Et voici le second. Vous aimerez vostre prochain comme 
vous mdme. And the second is like the first. Hone simile est 
alteram, alteram ut teipsum amato. His majus ahud praecep- 
tum nullum est. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy self. 
There is none other commandment greater than these. 

To say it ; Dve became fully satisfied, that the supreme God and 
governor of the world, who exists by a prior necessity, and there- 
fore must be one, a perfect moral agent, and possessed of all 
moral perfections, is the sole object of religious worship : that 
Jesus Christ was a temporary minister, with a legatarian power^ 
to publish and declare the spiritual laws of this great God : and 
that it is incumbent on mankind to yield a perfect obedience to 
these spiritual laws of this Supreme Being : that is, the duty of 
all, to make the object proposed by Christ, his God and our God, 
his Father and our Father, the sole object of faith ; and to expect 
happiness or salvation, on the term of being turned from all our 
iniquities. This seemed a matter worthy of the Son of God's 
appearing in the world. Every thing else must be enthusiasm 
and usurpation. 

Here the Ivonist had done, and I was greatly pleased with his 
sense and piety. " What a heavenly Christianity should we 
profess," I said, " if the notions of our modem enthusiasts were 
as consistent with Christ's great design and profession! We 
should then set up the Kingdom of God among men, and be dili- 
gent and active in promoting the laws of that kingdom. We 
should then believe, Uke Jesus Christ and his apostles, that there 
is but one God, the Father Ahnighty. There is no one good 
so commonly called, but one, that is God ; or only the one God.* 
Nullus est bonus nisi unus Deus. Castalio, And Cant, MS. 
Clem. Alex, adds, Mv Father who is in Heaven. This is Hfe 
eternal, to acknowledge thee, O Father, to be the only true God.f 
It is one God who wiU justify.t We know that there is none 
other God but one. For to us there is one GOD the Father.f 
There is one GOD and Father of all, who is over all, and through 
all, and in you all.|| And we should confess one Mediate,— 
the man Christ Jesus.1[ We should be consistent, and not throw 
off those principles upon which Christianity was founded, and 
alone could be first built. We should invite men into our religion, 
by representing to them the perfection of that primary law of 
God, reason or natural religion ; by declaring the plainness and 
clearness of it to all attentive and well-disposed minds ; and then 
shew them how worthy it was of the Supreme Governor to give 
such creatures as he has made us the gospel ; that by the religion 
of favour, he has, with glory to himself, displayed his paternal 

• Mmh, eh. a. ▼. x8. t /«»•» ch. xirfi. throughottt, 
X RoKumt, ck. Ul. V. 30. J i Cor. ch, vliL v. 4-*. 
11 Spk. ch. y. V. 6. 1 2 Tim. ch. U. v. 5. 
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reg^ixd for us, by doing much more than what is strictly nacessary 
lor our eternal good. God, on a xxrinciple of love, sends his Chiist, 
to advise us and awaken us to a sense of our danger in passing 
through this world, in case, which he saw would be the thing, 
/ we should not constantly attend to the light we might strike out, 
ourselves with some trouble. He calls us in an extraordinary 
manner to forsake vice and idolatry, and practise the whole system 
of morality. We might expect, lliat a good God, would once at 
least, interpose by such an extraordinary method as revelation, 
to turn and incline his reasonable creatures, to the study and 
practice of the religion of nature. This was acting like the Father 
of the universe, considering the negligence and corruption of the 
bulk of mankind. The reason he gave us, the law of nature, was 
giving us all that was absolutely necessary. The gospel was an 
addition of what is excellently useful. What, my beloved, might 
a rational divine say, can be more paternal, and worthy of the 
Almighty Creator, than to reveal plainly the motive of a judg- 
ment to come, in order to secure all obedience to the religion of 
nature ? Reason may, to be sure, be sufficient to shew men their 
duty and to encourage their performance of it with the assurance 
of obtaining a reward, if they would duly attend to its dictates, 
and suffer them to have their due effect upon them : it may guide 
mankind to virtue, and happiness consequent to it, as God must 
be a rewarder of all those who diligently seek him, and was 
enough to bring them to the knowledge, and engage them in the 
practice of true religion and righteousness, if they had not shut 
their eyes to its light, and wilihiUy rejected the rule written in 
their hearts. But as this was what mankind really did, and now 
do ; as. errors and impieties, owing to an undue use or neglect 
of reason, became univeraal ; just as the case of Christians is, 
by disregarding the New Testament ; and reason, through men's 
faults, was rendered ineffectual, though still sufficient, which 
justifies both the wisdcun and goodness of God, in leaving man for 
so nuiny ages to his natural will, andso great a part of the globe 
to this day with no other light than the law of nature; and reason, 
I say, was rendered ineffectual, though still sufficient to teach men 
to worship God.with pious hearts and sincere affections, and to 
do his will by the practice of moral duties ; to expect his favour 
for their good deeds, and his condemnation of their evil works ; 
then was revelation a more pow^ul means of promoting true 
religion and godliness. The gospel is a more effectual light. 
It is a clearer and more powerful guide ; a brighter motive and 
stronger obligation to universal obedience than reason can with 
certainty propose. And therefore, though there was not a 
necessity for God to give new rule in vindication of his providence, 
and in order to render men accountaUe to him for their 
actions; yet the divine goodness was pleased to enforce the 
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prixiciples of reason and morality more powerfully by an express 
sanction of future rewards and punishments, and by the gospel 
restore religious worship to the original uncorrupted rational 
service of &e Deity. This displays his paternal regard to his 
children, with glory to himself. Love was the moving principle 
of his sending Christ into the world, to reform the corruptions of 
reason to restore it to its purity, and most effectually to promote 
the practice of the rules of it. The gospel revelation considered in 
this manner appears to be the pure efiect of the divine goodness. 
It is a conduct accompanied with the greatest propriety and 
glory. 

If this representation of Christianity was as much the doctrine 
of the church as it is of the Ivonites I have mentioned, we might 
then, with hopes of success, call upon the rational infideb to come 
in. They could hardly refuse the invitation, when we told 
them, our religion was the eternal law of reason and of God 
restored, with a few exceUently useful additions : that the gospel 
makes the very religion of nature, a main part of what it requires, 
and submits all that it reveals to the test of the law of reason : 
that the splendor of God's original light, the light of nature, 
and the revelation of Jesus, are the same ; both made to deliver 
mankind from evils and madness of superstition, and make their 
religion worthy of God, and worthy of men ; to enable them by the 
voice of reason in colij unction with the words of the gospd, to 
worship One God the Maker, the Governor, the Judge of the 
world ; and to practise all that is good and praise- worthy : that 
we may be blessed as we turn from iniquity to virtue ; and by 
entering cordially into the spirit of the meritorious example or 
exemplary merits of Christ, be determined to be dead to sin, and alive 
to righteousness : in short, my brethren, in the suffering and death 
of Jesus, his patient, pious, and meek, his benevolent and com- 
passionate behaviour, under the most shocking insult, indignity, 
and torture, we have what we could not learn from the religion 
of nature, a deportment that well deserves both our admiration 
and imitation. We learn from the perfect example of Jesus, recom- 
mended in his gospel, to bear patiently ill usage, and to desire the 
welfare of our most unreasonable and malicious enemies. This is 
improving by religion to the best purpose ; and as we resemble 
the Son of God, the man Christ Jesus, in patience, piety, and bene- 
volence, we become the approved children of the Most High, who 
is kind and good to the unthankful and to the evU. In this 
view of the gospel, all is fine, reasonable, and heavenly. The 
gentile can have nothing to object. We have the religion of 
nature in its original perfection, in the doctrine of the New 
Testament, enf <M:ced by pains and pleasures everlasting ; and we 
learn from the death of the Mediator, not only an unprecedented 
patience, in bearing our sins in his own body on the tree : but 
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the divine compassion and piety with which he bore them. We 
have in this the noblest example to follow, whenever called to 
suffer for well-doing or for righteousness-sake ; and by the imi- 
tation, we manifest such a command of temper and spirit, as 
can only be the result of the greatest piety and virtue. This 
added to keeping the commandments must render men the blessed 
of the Father, and entitle them to the kingdom prepared for the 
wise, the honest, and the excellent. 

But alas, 1 instead of giving such an account of Christianity, the 
cry of the doctors is, for the most part. Discard reason, and pros- 
trate your understanding before the adorable mysteries. Instead 
of a Supreme Independent First Cause of all things to believe in 
and worship, they give Three true Gods in number. Three infinite 
independent Beings, to be called One, as agreeing in one common 
abstract essence, or species ; as all mankind are one, in one 
common rational nature, or abstract idea of humanity. Amazing 
account 1 A triune no infidel or gentile of sense will ever worship. 

Instead of fixing salvation or menial rectitude, and our pre- 
ferring the will of God, as delineated in the words of the gospd, 
before all other considerations, we are told of an innocent, meri- 
torious, propitiating blood, spilt by wicked hands, and so made 
an acceptable sacrifice, to a Being who is of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity. This, we are assured, satisfies all the demands 
of the law. Here is infinite satisfaction, and most certainly, I 
add, a cool indifference as to personal rectitude. When such a 
faith or creduUty becomes ^e principal pillar of trust and 
dependance, then mere reliance on such satisfaction to divine 
justice, may be a stupefying opiate, and make many remiss in the 
labours of a penitential piety, and that exact rectitude of mind 
and life, which even reason requires, to render us acceptable to 
the Deity. Many an appetite and passion are indulged under this 
subterfuge ; and with Uttle fervency or zeal for good works, men 
expect to partake of the heavenly joys, by trusting to the merits of 
their Saviour, in their last will and testament Deplorable case I 
Alas 1 how has Christianity suffered by its doctors ! The infidel 
laughs at it as thus preached. It becomes a by-word, and a 
his^ng to them that pass by. 

As to the library of my friends, the Ivonites, it was far from ^^ 

being a gramd one, but I saw many curious boolra in it which had f 

not come in my way before. From them I made several ex- 
tracts, and to gratify my reader's curiosity a little, I will here 
favour him with one of them. 

The first book I chanced to open in this library, was the second 
volume of Severin Bini's* edition of the Councils printed at 

* Sevcrin Bini, or Binius, as he it oommonlv callad, ban in 1343, wu ft doctor of divinity 
at Cdotne, in the circle of the Umtt Rhine in Gennany, and canon of that arohiepisoopal 
cathedral. He published in that city, in the year s6o6, an ekgant edition of all the Cetmeik 
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Paris, in 1630 ; and over-against a very remarkable passage from 
Cyril, p. 548, I found several written leaves^ bound up in the 
volume, and these leaves referred to by an astoisk. The passage 
I call remarkable, is part of a homily pronounced by the Alex- 
in four very large volumss, foUo^ and by this work, made the editions or collections of Uedin, 
Peter CrabD, and Lawrence Sunus, of no value, but the second edition published by James 
BIniiis in the year 16x8, in nine volumes smaller folio, is far preferable to the first, and the 
Paris edition printed in 1638, in ten large volumes, folio, is nirther enlarged, more correct, 
and of consequence still better than the second edition of x6x8. This is not however the best 
edition to buy, if you love to read that theological stuff called Couttcils. The Louvre edition 
of 1644, in thirty-seven volumes, folio, is ^at you should purchase ; or, that of X673, printed 
at Pans, by the Jesuits Labb6 and Cessart, in eighteen large volumes in folio. I prerar ttiis 
last, on account of the additions, cocrectoess, ana beauty of the Imfvession. P^ Hardouin 
Ukewise printed a later edition of the CouftcUst with expucatioDS and free remark^ an extra- 
ordinary and cuxkms work I have been told ; but 1 could not even see it in France, as the 
parliament of Paris had ocdered the work to be suppressed, on account of the remarks. 
Binius died in x6ao, at 77- 

James Merlin, the first editor of the ComcOt, was a doctor of divinity, and chanofaie of 
Notre-dame de Paris. Besides the Coumctls, in two large volumes folio: he published the 
works of Durand de St Pourgain, in 15x5 ; the works of Rkhard de St Victor, in X5x8 ; and 
the works of Peter de Blois, in X5T9. His Defenet of Origmf in 4to, a good thing ; and Siw 
HomOim on dAHtTa Mng smitoHu VirgiH Mary, in 8vo ; whkh homilies are not worth half 
a farthing, are all that mav be considered his. fiitorlin, boni in X472, died in X54X, »t. 69. 

Peter Crabb, the secooa editor of the councils, bom in X470, was a Franciscan firiar. He 
poUisfaed two vohuies of the Coitticik, in folio, at Cologne, in X538 ; and a third volume in 
XSSO.— He died in 1953, at 83. 

Lawxenoe Surius, the third editor of the CouncOs, bom in X333 ; a monk of the Chartreux, 
published his edition of them, in four large volumes in folio, in 1560 ; and a few years after 
printed his Uvts 0/ th^ Smnis, hi six volumes. He wrote likewise a short History of kU own 
Timo : and An Apology for the Mat$acre of Si, Bartkolomttp. He was the most outrageoos» 
abusive bigot that ever wrote against the Protestants. The great men of his own church 
despised hnn, and Cardinal Perron, m particular, calls him bUe and Fignorm$, He died in 
i57iB, at 56. 

FhUip Labb6, the Jesuit, bom in x6o7 ; the fifth editor, and next after Bfaiius ; lived only 
to publish XX vcriumes of tiie Omnc&s, the elevoith came out the year he died ; the other 
seven were done by Coesart Labb6 was a man of learning, and besides his collection of 
CounelU, wrote several other pieces. The best of them are BibliotJuca BibUotfucarum ; Con- 
cordia Cromologlea ; BOarmlni PkOologica ; and tiie Lif^ of GaUn. He died in X667, »t. 60. 

Gabriel Coesart, the continuator, who published the ether seven volimies in X673, died at 
Paris, the x8th of December, x674f fet 59. 

Richard de St Victor, whose works were published by Merlin, at Paris, in X3x8, was a Scotch- 
man, and prior of the abbey of St Victor in Paris. He was the author of Threg CrWcdi and 
HiMtorictd Dissertations on iks Tabsmacis; Two on iks Tsmple; Thru on ths Harmony of As 
Ckronologyofih4KingsofJudsaandIsrasl;Comm0titarissonlhePsdmt,CariiieUs,ikeEpisMss 
ofS$.Paiu, afui<A«12AwM<o» : as also of some Treatises in Divinity ; and several Dtsquisitions 
relating to Spiritual Life. Tliere have been four editioDs of these pieces, and the best of them 
is that printed at Rouen in x6so. in two volumes, by Father John de Toulouse, who wroCe 
the life of Father Rkhard, and added it to his edition. The three other editions are those of 
Paris, hi 15x8 ; of Venke, in x5q2, and of Cologne, in xfox. Richard de Victor has been 
highly commended bv several coebrated writers, particularly by Henry de Grand, Trithe- 
mnts, Bellarmine. ana Sixte de Sieime. There are many cunous and fii^ things in his writ- 
ings, it mnst be allowed ; but in general, he is too subtil, too diffuse, and too full of digresskms. 
His commentaries, for the moat part, are weak, and evince that he did not understandSt. Paul. 
He died xoth March, xx73i a^t. ox ; and, for the twelfth century, was an extraordinary man. 

But irtio was St. Victor, to whom the abbey of Chanoines Regulien in Paris, and the greater 
abbaye of Chanoines in Itarseilles, are dedicated ? He was a rrenchman, wno fought under 
the Bmperors Dk>c]e8ian and Maximilian with great applause, hi the most honourable post, 
but in the year 303, suffered martyrdom for refusmg to sacrifice to the idols. He was executed 
on the spot where the abbey of St. Victor in Marseilles now stands, and there they have his 
reUaues, ' a la xesorve du pie,' that is, except his foot, which lies in the Abbaye St Victor de 
Paris. William Grimaud, abbot of St. Vktor de Marseille, on his bemg made Pope, under 
the title of Urban V. hi 1363, took the foot of St. Victor from his abbey, when he left it, and 
made a present of it to John, Doke of Berry, one of the sons of John I, King of France, who 
was taken prisoner by Edward the Black Prince, in the battte of Poitiers, Sept 19, X356 : and 
this duke of Berrv gave the inestimable foot to the monks of St. Victor in Paris. There 
it remains to this oav ; and thou|^ so small a part|of the blessed Victor, sheds unmense benefits 
00 the pkws Catholics who adore it. H^>py Catholics 1 
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andrian Patriarch bef ow the coniicU of Ephesns on St. John's day, 
in a church dedicated to his name. In rehearsing his discourse 

tUHM^SutiA tn Malln. Wit the most valuable edttkn ia that ctrfUtpeCmmumiae, 
SSi S^iTto to^ ti^ Wo. lUoiy II. ordered him to BMke a <»d^ 

'"i5S^'^ pou.^ b!*?p- «?»ii L?^fe^ 2::iaai2??25Sid'^''; 




h.^£r.^tl^?1Si!to «S?^!«* and died at M.ren>e. jotfa <>( May 

''il' Vllbi' A^uhnrfiia whs nrlntad the last editiaa of De Bloi*, with notea, died in the 
-S^JfwjSS^Sn^dSJSSS. H^kewhe pobliahed theiraks oi Pope Gregorr 
'^ iS?li^!SSS?rSSta7iS^SSr^ -ft™ are fotniditk»a oJ thh pope'a wica ; to^ 

S*5^"^J^wSiJ3^tSM»wo3K ot iSpe Slxtns the Vth ; the PaitfeditiaD of 1640: 
S£S».^3Sl5i?2lU&ftSdS^^ l»t Goa..invlIl.-a la. in my oiXnloQ. 

m the year 11^, ates. MM VMMT^^^ ^7^ ^^ ^^^ 

^'^J'Sto'ceiMic* ire have the foBowinjaoooont of the elAteen general ooea to fteVati- 
»"***,*° l!Si!^'^^r£e aema Inaoiptiaas afizad to them were made by pwe 




. St.SylveateTbein(pape,andCaaatantiaa 
th.'Sli^t'L^^m^Teaaraitot the Son of God la declared oooaataataatial witti b^ F»«h« ; 
toS IStewS^^taSSSSied J «.d the emperor, in ob«liaoe to a deoea of the «xmen. 

'^ji^ci^'i^h^iScSi^an»^mi»t. The holy l>am.«M.beIn«p«. 

£««&»HrUfl^B<laniiit. and his false doctrine b aaathematiad. ^,- ^ s^ 

'"BSAwSSSL'wSdi to that of Bpheaw in 431, St. Cdeatin being pope, aoi TtodoM? 
Ji^^S^T^tiin., who^<W Je8« ^iat into tm> persons. i» oondemned. 
I«!^ WiSSv^Xidn b decreed to be the mother of God. . „ . 

•"r^lSScSSSiriSStathato^ St. Leo being pope, and MMdan 

J^if!^ «3Sy B »• anathematittd for mamtaining that Jems Christ had 

^'l^^oSiidl. ^Hrich is the second 0^ 

i.iun{.««mMrar the debates rdating to the doctrine of Theodora, bishop d Mopraeste ; 

IS^^S^M^sSfjiSTSoSSr^ 

.^tSSSL^^^i^ SiS^the heretic. SSSd MonotheUtes. who adSWWt 
"^J;;iShcSS:SfiS^^ m 784. Addan, being pj^Jgd coy 

^l!!a M«r^Mw«hin nf the httv imaitee is estabUsfaed in the cborcn. .. . ._ 

"^iJiSS^iSi^^ b^ ««>rth of Constantinople fai 689. Adjfaf g- Wn«Wa 
«3B^<wSSS!!^SSn^ patriarch of Constantino^ is reestablished in hb •i^ ami 
pholins, the uMirp«. Is with ignomhiy driven away. 
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to the Holy Fathers, the Saint cites Heb. ch. x. v. 6, and then 
addxesses himself to the apostle. 

wpo^Kwifffdrtt^oF a^w rdrrtt "AryeKoi 0eoO. " When he bringeth in 
the fjrst-begotten into the worlds he saith, Let all the angels of 

God worship him." Uvarayiiytfoif 'BvarycXi^dy «/W ral ww, ib Ututdpu 

Tba ninth CooncO, which it the ftnt of Lateran in xiaa. 

The ten^Ccmndl, which bthAiecond of Lateran in 1x69. thecanooaof theMtwooonneBi 
an wanting, and they have no Ineoription in the Vatican. 

The eieventh CoonDil, which ia the third of LAteran in xi79« Alexander III. heing pope 
and Fjrederick I. e mp eror ; the ecrocs of the Vandoit axe ooodenmed. 

The twelfth Council, wfaidi it the foorth of Lateran in xaxs. Innocent III. bafaif pop^ 
and Frederick II. emperor; the falae ophiioot of the abbot Joawim axe ocodemned ; the holy 
war, for the reoovery of Jemtalem, it retolved, and the Croitadet axe appointed ammigChrtt- 
tiana. 

The thirteentii Council, which It the first of Lyont hi xa45. Under the pontificate of Inno 
oent IV., the emperor Frederick it dedaxed an enemy to ttie chnxch, and oepcived of tlie em- 
pire : they dellbecate on the xeoovery of tlie Holy Land : St. Lewia, lung of Fxanoe, it decta^ 
chief of that expedition. The cardinalt are honoured with red hatt. 

The fourteenth Council, which it the leoond of Lyont in xt74. Gregory X., being to¥«^ 
eipi pontiff, the Greekt are reunited to the church of Rone ; St Bonaventun doea algnal 
eervioe to the chnxdi in ttiit council ; friar Jerome bringt the king of theTartart to the oouncfl 
and that prlnoe receivet, in the mott solemn manner, the bletted water of baptitm. 

The fifteenth Council, which it that of Vienna in 13XX. Under the pontificate of ClHnantV.» 
the Deoetalt, called the Clemcntinet from the name of thit pope,en xeoeived axid publithed; 
ttie prooeitkxi of ttie holy lacrament it inttituted ttuooghout Chxittendom ; and proitttcci 
of the oriental languaget art ettablithed in the four moat famout univmitica in Europe, for 
thapropagatian of the Chrittian faith in the Levant. 

Tne tixteenth Council, whidi it that of Fkxenoe hi X4M. The Gfedxt, the Axmenfaoa, 
and the Bthinpiant, art reunited to the catholic church, under the pontificate of Bngne IV. 




Ftoance^ are appolntad genarah of thit war, under ttie popet Jullut tl. and Leo X. 

The eiahteenth Council, which b that of Trent, the latt of the oBcnmanical or general ooon- 
db J held from the year 105 to the year X563. Paul III. Juliut III. aitd Pint V. reignl^ 
at Roma^ the Latherana and other heretica are oondenmad, and the ancient diadplina of tha 
chuxch b re-ettabUthed in her exact and regular practioe. 

Thete, reader, are the eighteen famooa General Conndb ; and if vou wiD turn to the thkd 
vohnne of a woik, oaHtd Nam rdmktg to Mm, amd Tkingf, mid Boom, yon will find my o b eer 
vaticnt on them ; my remarkt on the popee, the prinoee, and the famen, aaaemblea : their 
oncfarbtian hnmoralitiet, and tad acta againat the lawt of Chiitt, In order to ettablbh for 



; that very aenaeltat, and very wicked xeligion, called Popery : which it. a compoaition 
of tin and enor to bate and abommahle, that we ought expect tuch a thing from the devil : 
but it b impoaiible it could oome from heavenlyinapired fathert. In that book yon will find 
many tfioughtt on the religion delivered to the world by thote Council^ and by them ettab> 
Uahedy though it b in reality a ditgraoe to Chrbtianity ; a dithonour lo tne reUgfon of nature : 
and a factton againat the common rightt of mankind ; which ought to be the Jutt object of 
uliUwitl oonltDpt and abborronae ; whetiier we cnnaider it at a tyttem of idolatry, inqsiety. 
and cruelty : or, at a political tcheme, to dettroy the Ubertiet, and engroea the p ropei ti e a of 
mankind Of fheae thingt, particularly and laigely, in the piece retexed to. 

Here I haive only further to obecrvc, that in OM laxye ooOectknt of the CotMcOs, it b not 
only the eighteen oscumenical the coUectort have gathered, but to much of all the ooundb at 
they oould fin<L their acta, letters, formulariet of faith, and caxwnt, from the firtt council at 
Jarustftoi, In the year 49, to the latt oooncil in the eighteenth century ; which wat oonvahad 
DT flia ardibiahop of Ambrun againat Jean de Soanem, bithop of Senex. Thete amount to 
above x,6oo ooundb. Note, reader, the oonderoxution and baniahment of old John 4a 
Soamim, the moot leaxned and exoeUent prelate in Fiance, of hb time, in the eightbth year 
of hbage, by FtaefarandTartuff; archbithop of Ambrun, and hb council, Sept. ax, xyar ; waa 
on account of the bithop^t admirable pattoral Inttruction againat the execrable oanttmitlan 
unlgwiiliis, and the antkhibtian formulary of pope Alexander VII., and because ha reoon- 
~ tbejMading of Pin Quetnel't very pioua and fine RsfiseHomi Moridm, 



Paaqubr Qnaanu, a famout lanaenbt, said father of the oimtcry, waa bcm In ifis6v waa tbi 
•Mbor of aaaybooktiaoma of them very good. Hewaaaaveralyptnaontedfori 
and diad at laat in pncn, if I nilttaka not, a aoilerer for religion. 
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IftkUM, &c. — " O blessedjohn the Evangelist^ explain this mystery:*' 
Who is the first-begotten, how came 1^ into the world ? Myster- 
ium hoc aperi, e&ire etiam nunc, qui voces habes immortales. 
Resera nobis puteum vitae. Da, ut nunc quoque de salutis 
fontibus hauhamus. 

This passage of Cyril I have heard several learned Roman 
Catholic gentlemen call a prayer, and affirm it was a proof of the 
Father's invocation of saints, in the beginning of the fifth 
century ; for St. Cyril succeeded his unde Theophilus in the 
see of Alexandria, October i6, 412. But to thu it may be 
answered, ' 

First, That Binius, though a zealous pleader for the catholic 
cause, as the monks of Rome miscall it, was of another opinion, 
for he takes no notice of this passage in his notes, in cake part 3 , 
Condi, Ephesiani, tom. ii. p. 665, Ac. and most certainly, he would 
not have failed to urge it, ii he had considered it as a prayer, and 
believed it did prove the invocation of saints. 

Secondly, neither does Bellarmine, in his treatise ds Sanctorum 
BeaHiudine, Henricus Vicus de Sanctorum InvocoHone, Gabriel 
Vasquez dsAdoratione, or Gregorius de Valentia de OraHone, make 
use of this passage of Cyril, though they do, ex professo, and 
data opera, diligently quote sJl the councils and fathers they can, 
to prove the invocation of saints. 

Thirdly, As rhetorical apostrophes, or prosopopeeias, are usual 
in all authors, sacred or civil, tiiis may be one in Cyril^ and it 
seems very plain from the passage, that it was intended for no 
more. It appears to be a rhetorical figure and not a prayer; such 
a figure as the Greek fathers were wont very frequently to use in 
their orations and poems. 

Cyril intending, as appears by the sequel, to answer his own 
question with a passage in St John's gospel, makes a long rhetori- 
cal apostrophe to the apostle, as if he were there present, then 
adds, Annon dicentem audimus, 'OvcolV iicodofiaf \iyorros? But do 
we not hear him saying ? Or, as Binius has the reading, 'OuraGr 
dKo6otup Xiyorrot, Let us hear what St. John saith, audiamus 
itaque dicentem, as if they had heard John giving his answer, and 
tiien concludes with the first verse of the first chapter of his 
gospel, 'Ef 'afrxA fy i A^yof, &c. In the beginning was the 
word, &c. 

It is therefore very plain, that this i>assage of Cyril is only a 
part of his homily or sermon, and that in a rhetorical manner, 
he quotes a text from a gospel written by John about three 
hundred and thirty years before, in answer to his own question 
who the word was ? For Cyril to pray to John to tell thc»n what 
he had told them long before, were senseless and ridiculous ; but 
to desire the apostle to do it in a rhetorical apostrophe, was 
allowable. It amounts to no more than the figurative expression 
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in our Htnrgy, Hear what comfortable words our Saviour saith. 
Hear what St. Paul saith. 

But if Cyril did in this passage truly pray to St. John^ that 
could be no argument for popish invocation of saints ; for if an 
hundred fathers in the beginning of the fourth century, had 
preached up, and practised invocation of saints, yet that could 
not make it lawful and right, since we are taught by the scriptures 
to direct our prayers neither to saint nor angel, but to God 
only, and in the name and mediation of Jesus Christ only. We 
are not only positively ordered by the apostles to make all our 
addresses and prayers to God only, and by the me<Uation 
and intercession of Jesus Christ, but are told, that God is 
omniscient, and so able to hear all our prayers : all sufficient 
and therefore able to supply all our necessities ; and that his 
mercies in Jesus Christ are infinite. This makes our way sure in 
this particular. 

On the contrary, the papists have no precept to pray to saints 
nor any promise that they shall be heard ; nor any practice of 
the primitive church for three hundred years after Christ, to 
encourage them ; and therefore, such popish invocation is a 
novel, groundless, and impious error. 

We are told by St. Peter, that God had exalted the Lord Jesus 
Christ to be a Prince and Saviour, that is, an intercessor.* By 
St. Paul, that Christ is able to save to the uttermost all that come 
to God by him, seeing he ever Uveth to make intercession for 
them ; f that he is gone to heaven, for this very end, to appear 
in the presence of God for us ; % that there is no other mediator 
betwixt God and men but the man Christ Jesus,{ that is, whose 
prerogative it is to intercede for sinners to the divine Majesty ; 
being an honour and dignity God hath exalted him unto, after his 
sufferings, and as a reward thereof : Thus are we informed by 
the divine oracles, and yet, notwithstanding this, to make prayers 
and supphcations to the Virgin Mary, and a thousand other saints, 
for aid or help ; and to have by their merit and intercession, the 
gifts and graces they pray for conferred upon them : this is a 
doctrine of such dangerous consequence, as it is a depriving of 
Christ Jesus of that grand dignity and prerogative he is now in 
heaven exalted to, as much as in men lies, that I should have 
wondered how it ever came to be embraced by such as profess 
Christianity ; had not the spirit of God foretold || that some should 
depart from the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits, that is, 
seducing men, and doctrines of devils, that is to say, doctrines 
concerning demons, or souls of famous men departed this life ; 
which the heathens caUed demons ; and to whom they gave the 
worship of prayer or invocation, as intercessors or inferior divini- 

* Acta, ch. V. V. ax. f Htbrtwtt ch. viL v. 33. % lb. ch. ix. v. 04* S x Tim. ch. ii. 
V. 5. II Ih. cb. IV. V. 4. 
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ties. This prophecy hinders my wondering at the thing ; bat 
then I must call such modem invocation, gentilism Christianised, 
a deplorable corruption. 

Ponder then, ye Catholics, in time, and think not to excuse 
yourselves by arguing from the command Christians have here 
on earth to require each others prayers to God for them : for, 
we have no command to sup^^cate any in heaven but only God.* 
We have no reasonable assurance that the saints in heaven do 
hear our prayers, and of consequence have not the same reasons 
to request the prayers to God for us that we have to request the 
prayers of saints on earth : nor is this all : our payers to each 
other in this life are only Christian requests to recommend our 
conditions to God : offices only oi kindness : no acts of religioas 
worship. 

When St. Paul was on earth, had any one on bended knees, with 
hands and eyes lifted up to heaven, in time of public prayer, and 
amidst the solemn prayers to God, beseeched him for aid and 
help, and for the conference of gifts and graces, he would have 
rent his clothes, and said. Why do you &ese things ? and can 
we suppose, that now in heaven, ihs apostle is less careful to 
preserve entire God's prerogative. 

Besides, there is a great deal of difference betwixt St Paul's 
saying. Brethren, pray for us, or our requesting the prayers of 
the faithful here on earth for us, and praying to saints in heaven, 
as practised in the Roman church. Our's are only wishes and 
requests ; their's, solemn prayers on bended knees, made in the 
places and proper seasons of divine worship, and joined with the 
prayers they make to God. They use the same postures and 
expressions of devotions they use to God himself. They pray 
to them for help and aid, and make them joint-petitioners with 
Christ ; relying on their merits as the merits of Christ. 

In sum, in ti^ tabernacle of this world, we are to request tiie 
pra3rers ci every good Christian for us ; but in the tabernacle 
of heaven, we are to call on none but him in whom we believe. As 
in the outward court of the Jewish tabernacle, every priest vras per- 
mitted to officiate,to receive and present the devotions of the people 
to the divine majesty ; but in the holy place, within the v^, none 
but the high-pric^ was to do any office or service : even so in the 
tabernacle of this world, every Christian being a priest to God, 
has this honour conferred upon him ; but in the holy of holies, 
in heaven, none but Christ, our high-priest, is to officiate. He 
only is there to appear in the presence of God for us. It is his 
prerogative alone to receive our prayers, and present ^em to the 
divine majesty. As none but the high-priest was to offer incense 
in the holy of holies, so none in heaven but Christ our high-priest 
is to offer our prayers to God his father. He alone is thaX angel 

* MaiL ch. vi. V. 8. 
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to whom much inceose was given^ that he should ofier it with 
the prayers of all saints, upon the golden altar that was before 
the throne.* Which alludes to the altar that was before the 
mercy seat, on which liie high-priest only was to offer incense. 

But the cathoHc may say perhaps, that as on earth, men 
do not presently run to longs to present their requests, but obtain 
his fovours by the mediation of courtiers and favourites ; even 
so, it is fitting we have recourse to saints, who are favourites in 
heaven, that we may obtain access to God, and have our suits 
accepted of him. Thus have I heard some learned men of the 
church of Rome argue. They should consider, however, in the 
first place, that if an earthly prince had declared he would have 
nosolidtor but his son, and that all favours and royal graces 
should come to his subjects through his hands, and by means of 
his mediation ; such subjects cot^d deserve no favour, if they 
make their application to other fovourites, contrary to their 
prince's command. In the next place, if the solicitor, the son, 
was out of the question, and no such one had been declared by 
the king, yet as we petition earthly princes by such as enjoy their 
presence, because they cannot give audience to aU their subjects, 
nor do they know the worthy ; but God is omnipresent, his ean 
always open, and his head bowed down to the prayers of his people ; 
is no respecter of persons, but gives a like access to the b^ar 
as to the prince, and promises to cast out none that make thdr 
application to him ; it follows of consequence, that we ought to 
address ourselves immediately to God, and ask from him. If an 
earthly prince should thus invite his subjects to petition him for 
the supply of their wants, I should account the man no better 
than a fool or a madman, who would apply himself to any of the 
j's favourites. 

The conclusion is ; O thou that hear&t prayer, unto thee shall 
all flesh come.f Since God, who is infinite in mercy, omnipresent, 
and omnipotent in wisdom and action, admits every man to the 
throne of grace, bids him ask in the name of Jesus Christ, and 
promises, whatever we ask in his Son's name, he will do it. Since 
the practice of pra3dng to saints is injurious to Christ, and doth 
manifestly rob him of his royal prerogative, which is to be the 
one, and only mediator betwixt God and man ; for in this office, 
he hath no sharers or partners, according to the scripture account : 
As God is but one, and there is no other ; so the mediator (by 
the appointment oi God) is but one, and there is, there can be 
no other. $ And since, exclusive of these unalterable things, the 
Roman doctors cannot be certain, that saints in heaven h^ the 

* Rmd. ch. vUL v. 3. t Pu^ fanr. ▼. a. 

t QaM tarn w o |>ri«u Christl qvam advocatiiia apod deum patrem adstara poptdomiu 
Amibrmt 1m Psm» 39. Pro quo nuUnt interpdlat fled ipae pro omnilms, hk uaut v«nMqu« 
nwdiator cat. Amg, Cont. Pmmm, Ub. ii. c. 8. 
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requests of suppliants on earth, or know whether our prayers are 
fit to be accepted of God ; * let us reject that unlawful practice 
the invocation of saints, and pray for pardon and grace, as the 
gospel directs, to God the judge of all, through Jesus Christ the 
mediator of the new covenant. This do, and thou shalt live. 

N.B. Who was the author of these good remarks, these friars 
could not tell me : as they were in the book when they bought 
it. If I mistake not, they are an abstract from a letter of Bishop 
Barlow to Evelyn, with several additions. I have not Bishop 
Barlow's works by me : but I think I have seen something to 
this purpose, written by this prelate about one hundred 3rears 
ago. 

" Say why was man so eminently rais*d 

Amid the vast creation : why ordain*d 

Through life and death to dart his piercing eye. 

With thoughts beyond the limits of his frame ; 

But that th' onmipotent might send hun forth 

In sight of mortal and immortal powers. 

As on a boundless theatre to run 

The great career of justice ; to exalt 

His gen'rous aim to all diviner deeds ; 

To shake each partial purpose from his breast ; 

And tbxo* the mists of passion and of sense. 

And thro* the tossing tide of chance and pain. 

To hold his course unfault*ring, while the voice 

Of truth and virtue, up the steep ascent 

Of nature, calls him to his high reward, 

Th* applauding smile of heav'n ? Else wherefore bums 

In mortal bosoms this unquenched hope. 

That breathes from day to day sublimer things. 

And mocks possession ? Wherefore darts the mind 

With such resistless ardor to embrace 

Majestic forms ; impatient to be free. 

Spuming the gross controul of wilful mi^t ; 

Proud of the strong contention of her t<^ ; 

l^oud to be daring ? " 



*( 



The eighth of April, 1729, I bade the Ivonites adieu, and by 
their directions, walked up a very steep and stony mountain, 
which took me two hours, and then arrived at what I had often 
seen before in this part of the world, a great lake, the water of 

* The Roman doctors say, the saints know the transactions that are done here below, by 
revelation or intuition. To this I answer, if it is by revelation, that they know oar reqticsts 
and prayers to them, then it must be either from God or from angels ; <» wbkh there is not 
the feast assurance or certainty to be any where found : but h we could be ture of It, then, 
in my ophiion, we ou^t to pray to God or angels to make known our pra3^crs to sainta ; 
whkai would be strange religion. If it be by intuition, as the greatest rart of the doctors 
say, and that the saints see mt requests in the divine essence, as men see things In a corporeal 
gUM : then, (ezduslve of answering that the scriptures say no such thing) the saints must see 
all things in the divine essence, or only such things as God is pleased to permit them to see : 
if all things, they would be omniscient: If only the thlncs permitted to be seen, how is it pos- 
sible for us to know4Whether God is pleased to permit mem to see therein our prayers, or to 
know the requests we make to them, unless he had told us so. Let it be reveUtioo or iatui- 
tloQ, it la sa^ stuff. 
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which was black as ink to look at as it stood, though very bright 
in a cup, and must be owing, as I suppose, to its descendixig to the 
abyss : by the side of this water, under the shade of oak-trees 
many hundred years old, we rode for an hour, on even ground, 
and then came to a descent so very dangerous and dark, through 
a wood on the mountain's side, that we could hardly creep down 
it on our feet, nor our horses keep their legs as we led them to the 
bottom. This declivity was more than a mile, and ended in a 
narrow lane between a range of precipices that almost met at 
top. This pass was knee-deep in water, from a spring in the 
bottom of the mountain we had come down, which ran through 
it, and so very stony, that it took us three hours to walk the 
horses to the end of it, though it was not more than two mUes : 
but at last we came to a fine plain, over which we rode for an 
hour and a half, and arrived at a wood, which seemed very large 
and stood between two very high and unpassable hills. In this 
forest was our way, and the road so dark, and obstructed by the 
branches of trees, that it was dismal and uneasy to go. On 
however we went for a long time, and about the middle of it came 
to a circular opening of about four acres, in which four very narrow 
roads met ; that we had travelled, another before us, and one on 
each hand. The way straight on we were cautioned by my 
friends not to go, as it was a terrible ride ; but whether to turn 
to the right or left, we had forgot. I thought to the right ; but 
my lad was positive, he remembered the direction was to take 
the left-hand road. This caused a stop for some time, and as 
I was a tittle fatigued, I thought it best while we paused to dine. 
O'FiNN brought immediately some meat, bread, and a bottle of 
cyder, from his valise, and under a great oak I sat down, while 
our horses fed on the green. One hour we rested, and then went 
on again, to the left, as O'Finn advised. For several hours we 
rode, or rather our horses walked, tiU we got out of the wood, and 
then arrived at the bottom of a steep mountain ; one side of 
which is in the northern extremity of Westmoreland, and the 
other in the north end of Stanemore-Richmondshire. This vast 
hill we ascended, and came down the other side of the fell into a 
plain, which extends south-east for near half a mile to the river 
Teese, that divides the north end of Stanemore from Bishoprick, 
or the country of Durham. Yorkshire here ends in an obtuse 
angle, between two mountains, and the angle, for a quarter of a 
mile, is filled with that beautiful tall ever-green tree, the broad 
leaved alatemus, intermixed here and there in a charming manner, 
with the fir tree, the Norway spruce, and the balm of Gilead. It 
is as fine a grove as can in any part of the world be seen. 

Just at the entrance of it, by the side of a plentiful spring, which 
runs into the Teese, there stood the prettiest tittle house I had 
ever beheld, and over it crept the pretty rock-rose, the cassine , 
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the sea-green coromilla^ and other ever-green Bhrubs. Before 
the house, was a large garden, seven or eight acres of land, nnder 
fruit-trees, and vegetables of every kind ; very beautifully laid out, 
and watered in a charming manner by the stream that murmured 
a thousand ways from the spring by the house-door. I have not 
seen a sweeter thing. It appeared so beautiful and useful, so 
stiU and delightful a place, so judiciously cultivated, and happily 
disposed, that I could not help wishing to be acquainted with the 
owner of such a lodge. 

As there was no other fence to this fine spot of ground but a 
ditch like a ha to keep cattle out, I leaped into the gardens, and 
roamed about for some time, to look at the curious things. I 
then went up to the house, in hopes of seeing a human creature 
either high or low. I knocked at the door, but no one could I 
find, though the mansion did not look like an uninhabited place. 
I then sauntered into the grove behind, and in a winding way 
of three hundred 3rards, that had been cut through the peiennial 
wood, and was made between banks of springing flowers, beautiful 
exotics, and various aromatic shrubs, crept on till I arrived at a 
sleeping parlour, which stood in the middle of a circular acre of 
ground, and was surrounded and shaded with a beautiful grove ; 
the lanx, the Phoenician cedar, and the upright savin. There 
was a Uttle falling water near the door, that was pleasing to look 
at, and charmed the ear. Entering this room, I found the waUs 
painted by some masterly hand, in baskets of flowers, and the 
finest rural scenes. Two handsome couches were on either side 
the chamber, and between these Uts-de-repos was as curious a 
table for wood and workmanship as could be seen. Pretty stoob 
stood near it, and a one-arm chair. It was a sweet silent place, 
and in every respect, far beyond the sleeping parlour in the 
gardens at Stow.* 

On one of the couches, as it was then evening, and I knew not 
what to do, I threw myself down, and very soon fell fast asle«>. 
I lay the whole night without waking, and as soon as I could 
perceive any day, went to see what was become of O'FInn and the 
horses. The beasts I found feeding on very good grass in the 
green ; and my lad still snoring under a great tree : but he was 
soon on his legs, and gave me the following account 

About an hour after my departure from him, he saw a poor 
man pass over the plain, who had come down the mountain we 
descended, and was going to cross the Teese in a small skifi of his 
own, in order to go to his cottage on the other side in Bishoprick : 
that he lived by fishing and fowling, and sold what he got by 
land and water to the quality and gentlefolk, twenty miles round 
him. And on asking who lived in the house before us, on the 

* Lord Cobham'8|>0ir Bad Templt's teat.in Buekiofhainahlra, 6f tjr-oine miles kna. Loodon. 
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skirts of the grove, he said, it belonged to a young lady of great 
fortune, Miss Antonia Cranmbr, whose father died in the house 
I saw, and had been dead about a year ; that she was the greatest 
beauty in the world, and only nineteen, and for one so young 
wise to an astonishing degree ; that she lived mostly at this seat, 
with her cousin, Agnbs Vanb, who was almost as handsome as 
she : that Miss Cranmbr had to relish for the word, being used 
to stin Hf e, and seldom stirred from home but to visit an old lady, 
her aunt, who lived in Cumberland : that she was at present 
there, about twenty miles off, and would soon return : that she 
kept four young gentlewomen, who had no fortunes, to attend 
her and Miss Vans ; two old men servants, a gardener, and a 
cook ; and two boys ; that whenever she went from her house, 
she took her whole family with her, and left every place locked 
up as I saw. O'Finn's account surprised me. It set me athinking 
if it was possible to get this channing girl. I paused with my 
finger in my mouth for a few minutes, and then bid him saddle the 
horses. 

As soon as it was possible, I went over the river to the fisher- 
man's house, determining to wait there, till I could see the 
beautiful Antonia, and her fair kinswoman, another Agnes db 
Castro, to be sure. My curiosity could not pass two such glorious 
objects without any acquaintance with them. 

The poor fisherman gave me a bed very readily for money, 
as he had one to spare for a traveller, and he provided for me 
every thing I could desire. He brought bread and ale from a 
village a few miles distant, and I had plenty of fish and wild- 
fowl for my table. Every afternoon I crossed the water, went to 
the sleeping parlour, and there waited for the charming Antonia. 
Twenty days I went backwards and forwards, but ^ beauties 
in that time did not return. Still however I resolved to wait, 
and, to amuse myself till they came, went a little way off to see an 
extiaordinary man. 

While I resided in this cottage, Christopher informed me, 
that about three miles from his habitation, there Hved, in a wild 
and beautiful glen, a gentleman well worth my knowing, not only 
on account of his pretty lodge, and lone manner of spending his 
time, but as he was a very extraordinary man. This was enough 
to excite my curiosity, and on the first of May, as soon as it was 
Hght, I went to look for this solitary. I found him in a vale, 
romantically situated, indeed, amongst vast rocks, ill-shaped and 
rude, and surrounded with t ree s, as venerable as the forest of 
Fontainbleau. His little house stood on the margin of a fountain, 
and was encompassed with copses of different trees and greens. 
The pine, the oak, the ash, the chestnut tree, cypresses, and the 
acassia, diversified the ground, and the negligent rural air of the 
whole spot, had charms that could always please. Variety and 
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agreeableness were everywhere to be seen. Here was an arbour 
ol shrubs, with odoriferous flowers ; and there, a copse of trees 
was crowned with the enamel of a meadow. There was a collection 
of the most beautiful vegetables in one part ; and in another, 
an assembly of ever-greens, to form a perpetual spring. Pan 
had an altar of green turf, under the shade of elms and limes : 
and a water-njrmph stood by the spring of a murmuring stream. 
The whole was a flne imitation of nature ; simple and rural to 
a charming degree. 

Here lived Dorick Watson, an English gentleman, who had 
been bred a catholic in France, and there married a sister of the 
famous Abb6 le Blanc. But on returning to his own country, 
being inclined by good sense and curiosity, to see what the 
Protestants had to say in defence of their reformation, he read 
the best books he could get on the subject, and soon perceived 
that Luther, Melancthon, Calvin ZwingUus, Bucer, and other 
ministers of Christ, had said more against the Romish rehgion 
than the pretended cathoUcs had been able to give a solid answer 
to. He saw, that barbarity, policy, and sophistry, were the main 
props of popery ; and that, in doctrine and practice, it was one 
of tiie greatest visible enemies that Christ has in the world. He 
found that even Bellarmine's notes of his church were so far 
from being a clear and necessary proof that the church of Rome 
is the body of Christ, or true church, that they proved it to be the 
Great Babylon, or that great enemy of God's church, which the 
apostles describe. 

He saw in the first place, that there has not been, since the 
writing of the New Testament, any empire, but that of the church 
of Rome, so universal for one thousand two hundred and sixty 
years together, as to have all that dwell upon earth, peoples, and 
multitudes, and nations, and tongues, to worship it ; which is 
St. John's description of the new power that prevailed on the 
inhabitants of the earth to receive his idolatrous constitutions, 
and yield obedience to his tyrannical authority. And all that 
dwell on the earth shall worship him,* except those who are 
enrolled in the registers, as heirs of eternal life, according to the 
promises of the mediator of acceptance and blessing. The waters, 
which thou sawest, where the whore sitteth, are peoples, and 
multitudes, and nations, and tongues, f Bellarmine*s Universality 
is then directed against him. 

The Cardinal's second note, continued Dorick, is antiquity, 
and his third, a perpetual and uninterrupted duration. But on 
examination, I could And no ruHng power, except Rome papal, 
so ancient, as to have the blood of prophets, and saints, and of 
all that were slain upon earth, of that kind for that space of time, 
to be found in it.J And what rule but papal Rome had ever 

* R§oa. ch. xiii. V. 8. t 'Mi. ch. zvii. v. 15. I Rnd, ch. zviii. v. 34. 
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SO long a (duration upon seven hills, so as to answer the whole length 
of the tune of the Saracen and Turkish empires. 

The Caidinal's fourth note is amplitude, and it is most certain, 
that nevei had any other church such a multitude and variety of 
believers, as to have all nations drink of the wine of her fornication 
and to gain, a blasphemous power over aU kindreds, and tongues, 
and nations. 

The fifth oote is the succession of its bishops ; and the sixths 
Agreement vrith the doctrine of the ancient church. Now it is 
most true, th&t none but Rome was ever so eminently conspicuous 
for so long a time for the succession of its bishops under one 
supreme patriarch, as to be the living image of all the civil 
dignities of the empire, where it was under one supreme church- 
h^d exercising all the power of the civil head : nor did ever any 
enemy of God's church act for so long a time like the red dragon 
in its bloody lavs against the followers of the lamb : and yet so 
far agree with the primitive church in fundamental doctrines 
as to answer the character of a false prophet with the horns of 
the lamb, that is, Christ, but speaking like the red dragon to his 
followers, as the church of Rome has done.* 

* Reader, it to well worth tout while to turn to the first volttma d that admirable work, 
tte SiHm^fHtU Stmtm amM Popery, and there aee how the CanUiul'a notes of hto ohurdi 
are oonsidered by that leaxoad and eKoeilent man, Dr. Samuel Chandler. Hto ooosideratlflii 
of the sixth note more inmiedlately conoffnis me here, and theretoe I give yoa an abstract 

The writinfi of the apostles are allowed sn^en by oar adveEsadea to be the oldest records 
of Chrtotianity, and therefore to thto aadent and klallible rule we ought to appeal, to deter- 
mine the oontroveny between ns and the paptots, that i% to aee bow far thto annqnity iavouis 
their doctrine and practices, or to hi agreement with oars. 

I. The protestants renoonoe the Pope, and acknowledge one laiM^iver, the Lord Jesas 
Christ, for tinse reaaons. That the Pope to not mentioned in the New Testament ; that Chrtot 
says, one to yoor maater, even Christ ; and St. Paul says, there to bat one Lord, and one Faith I 
me whole family in heaven and earth to named of the Lord Jesus Christ 

9. Protestants do not pay any worship at an to taints and angds, but as St Paul directB , 
onnaider Jesus Chrtot as their sole medtotor and advocate ; for tMre to hot one God, and one 
mediator between God and man, the man Jesus Chrtot They sav, such veneratioa and 
praver to saints and angeto to superstition and wiU-worship, ana onqr worehip God with all 
thev hearts and soub, with the most raised aftoetioos, and the highest degrees of love and 
fear, faith and oonfldftnne ; for it to written. Thou shalt worship the Lord God, and him only 
Shalt thou serve. And the angel hi the Revelatioo said to John, who fell down at hto feet 
to worehip him. See thou do it not, for I am thy fellow-servant 

«. We ailirm. that hi the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, after eooaecration, there to no- 
thing cKtotent but bread and wfaie ; for St. Paul says, 'Whosoever shall eat thto bread and 
drink thto cup,* and ' as often as yoin eat thto bread and drhik thto cup.' 

4. We affirm the eochartot to only a memorial of Christ's death . for Christ says, do thto in 
remembrance of me ; and St Paul aasurea the Corinthians from Chrtot himself ; Cor. ch. xL 
v. 24, that they were to receive the elements with thto view only : and in hto eptotle to the 
Hebrews he teus us, that by one ofEering Christ hath for ever perfected those who are sanc- 
tified ; and that benuae there to remission of sins under the new covenant, there to no more 
oHexing for sin ; which proves, the eucharist to not a propitiatory sacrifice. 

5. We renounce the doctrine of purgatory, and affirm that the future state to no state of 
probation ; for at death, the dust shall return to the earth as it was, and the nrfrit shall letnm 
to God who gave it And St Paul dedaree, that at the judgment seat of Chrtot every one 
Shan receive the things done hi the body, according to that he hath done, whether it be good 
or bad. 

fi. Prote stan ts aftrm, that the worship of God ought to be performed In a languafe which 
an men under s t a nd : and that they have a rii^t to seerch the s aiptui e a . For, if I speak* 
with toocues, says the apostle, in such a language as those I spealc to cannot understand , 
what shall I profit you ? Let aU things be done to edifyfaig. And Chrtot bids us search the 
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The seventh note of BeUannine's holy Roman cathoSc chnrch, 
is the Union of the members among themselves, and witii the head. 
And sure it is, that no ^diere else but in Rome papal, has there 
been snch union of head and members for that lengfli of time, 
as to apply the one mind of the ten kings for their agreement 
together, to give their power, and strength, and their whole 
kingdoms to the beast. 

The eighth note produced by Cardinal Bellarmine is Sanctity, 
and Watson saw it fairly proved by the protestant writers, that 
no church but Rome did ever appear so long together with such 
a medley of sanctity, in some doctrines, and outward appearances 
of a strict hoHness of life, joined with the most abcmunaUe 
doctrines, and practices, to qualify it for the horns of the lamb, 
and the speech of the dragon for the idolatrous and cruel com- 
mands of the image ; or, for having the form of godliness in the 
atter times, and yet denying the power thereof 

In short, Dorick not only found, on a careful enquiry, that 
the system of the church of Rome was error and turpitude, abomin- 
ation, gain, and cruelty, and her great design the very reverse 
of the gospel revelation, which came down horn heaven to pre- 
pare men, by the practice of universal holiness and virtue, for 
eternal life ; but likewise, that even her Cardinal's notes 
prove, this church cannot be^ in any sense, the true church 
of Cluist ; and Bellarmine was perfectly infatuated to majse 
choice of such things for the marks of his church, as make it the 
very picture of Babylon the Great. He resolved then to come 
out of Rome. He determined to forsake a church, which had 
altered the institutions of Christ, and is therefore guilty of heresy 
as well as schism. 

This change in religion gave Dorick the highest satisfaction, 

•cripturei. And how oould tha mxd of Christ dwell rkhlT hi « In all witdom, taadihif and 
admoDishhig one another hi paahna, hymns, and qifaitaai songs, if we had not tha wocd oi 
Christ, and Uia scriptures <rf truth to read and consolt for otnelvea. 

These are the protestant doctrines, and we see they were taofl^t by Christ and by his 
apostles. We have the sanction of tlie most venerabk antiquity on oar side, and thb note of 
toe true church of Christ beioncetii to us in the highest penectioa. 

When tlie papists then soomxuUy say, Where was your church before Lulher and Calvin ? 
Tha answer is obvious : tbe doctrine of our diurch was in Uie writings of the i p M gj r ed asoatka, 
where the church of Rome is never to be found ; the same that was taught by Christ himsell, 
whom they luive forsaken, and whose faith tlMsy have oominted. As to our predeoessors 
and proieieors, thev were the persecu t ed disdples of the crucified Jesus, those martyrs and 
oonfenors, ^ose blood the diurch of Rome had cruelly spilt Ibis is the genuine antiqnity 
the protestants have to boast of. Their doctrines an the word of Christ, and their fathen 
were put to death by papists for the tcstimonv of Jesus. 

But the papists on tne contrary, exclusive of the erampie of the deviL who was a murdsNr 
from the beguoning, and Antiochus Bpiphanus, Nero, Domitian. and other monsteis of maa- 
Idnd, wlio went before them in the measures of persecution, cruelty, and blood ; and ssoepting 
the idolatrous nations of the earth, and the false prophets and deodven among the Jew4, by 
whose authority and csample they may vindicate their own idolatriaa, they have no gttuins 
antiquity to plead. Many of thefrdoctrtnea were unknown to, or abhorred by the primitive 
Churali, and are mere novelties and iniiovatkn% that were originally intromioed by npar^ 
stitioD and tiMo maintained by cruelty and bkwd. 
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as he told me^ and it was doubled by his being able to convert his 
beloved Adelaide from popery to the church of Christ. But 
this joy had soon after some mitigation, by losing one of the most 
agreeable women in the world. Death robbed him of his heart's 
fond idol, and by that stroke he was so wounded, that he could 
not heal himself for a long time. He became the real mourner. 
He kept the reasons of his anguish continually before him, and 
was more intent upon spending his spirits, than his sorrows. He 
grew fond of solitude and silence, that he might indulge his passion, 
and provoke the emotion of that grief that was ready to devour 
him. In short, he retreated to the silent place I found him in, 
which was a part of his own estate, and turned hermit. He built 
the Uttle villa I saw by the water-side, and formed the ground 
into the natural garden I beheld. Le Blanc mentions it in his 
letters, as an extraordinary thing, and very justly prefers it to 
the laboured and expensive Gardens at Chiswick, the work of 
the late Lord BurUngton. Here Watson laid in every thing 
he had a mind for, and filled his closet with books. He amused 
and kept himself healthy by working in his garden, and when he 
had done abroad, went in to read. His principal study was the 
contemplation of the best learning, which is the true Christian 
and from that he went to know what the Greeks and Romans 
have resolved and taught. In some things I found he was}[a 
learned agreeable man, and wondered greatly at his whim in 
turning hermit. I said a great deal against it, as we sat over a 
bottle of claret ; told him he might employ his time and talents 
more usefully in the world by mixing and conversing with his 
fellow-creatures, and by a mutual participation and conveyance 
of the common blessings of nature and providence ; and as he 
was not yet forty, advised him to go over the Teese, and make 
his addresses to Miss Cranmer or Miss Vane, both of them being 
most glorious girls, as I was told, and capable of adding greatly 
to the delights of philosophy. You have not seen two finer 
creatures, soul and body, thsm they are, if I have been rightly 
ixdanDed ; and I think, it would be a nobler and more religious 
act to get one of them with child, in the state of holy wedlock, 
than to write the best book that was ever printed. For my own 
part, I had rather marry, and double-rib one of -these dear 
creatures, than die with the character of a father of the deserts. 
But in vain did I remonstrate to this anchoret. Contemplation 
was become his Venus, from the hour he lost his Adelaide 
and he had lived so very happy in his lone state for seven years 
past, that he could not thMk of hazarding felicity by a change 
of life. He had all he desired. If at any time, any thing was 
wanting, Christopher the fisherman, who came to see him once 
or twice a week, very quickly got him whatever he required. 
This was Watson's answer to my advice, and seeing it was to 
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no purpose to say any more, I wished my hermit healthy and bid 
him adieu. 

Having previously mentioned the famous Abb6 Le Blanc, 
I think I ought to say something of him in this place, by adding 
a few remarks in relation to this extraordinary maa He^was in 
England in the year 1735, and wrote two volumes of Letters in 
octavo, which were translated into English, and printed for Brind- 
ley in 1747. In this account of England, the French monk pre- 
tends to describe the natural and poUtical constitution of our 
country, and the temper and manners of the nation ; but it is 
evident from his epistles that he knew nothing at all of any of 
them. 

Voltaire, however, that wonderful compound of a man, half- 
infidel, half-papist, who seems to have haul no regard for Chris- 
tianity, and yet comphments popery, at the expense of his under- 
standing,* who wrote the history of England with a partiaHty and 
malevolence almost as great as Smollett, and pretended to describe 
the Britannic constitution, though it is plain from what he says, 
that he had not one true idea of the primary institutions of it, but 
taking this nation to be just such another kingdom of slaves as his 
own country, railed at the Revolution, and like all the Jacobite 
dunces, prated against the placing the Prince of Orange on the 
throne, and the establishment of the succession in the present 
protestant heirs ; though it is most certain, that these things 
were the most natural fruit and effect of our incom- 
parable constitution, and are de jure. In short, that 
S^olius and plagiary, that carping superficial critic, as a 
good judge calls him ; who abuses the English nation in his 
letters, and denies Shakespeare (who furnishes out more elegant, 
pleasing, and interesting entertainment, in his plays, than all the 
other dramatic writers, ancient and modem, have been able to do 
and, without observing any one unity but that of character 
for ever diverts and instructs, by the variety of his incidents, the 
propriety of his sentiments, the luxuriancy of his fancy and the 
purity and strength of his dialogue) almost every dramatic ezcel- 

* Vottairt's wordt ani—And notwithstanding «U the troiiblat and infamy whidi Ilia 
diivcli o< Rome baa had to enooontar, ahe baa always preservwl a greatar deceocy and gravity 
in bar wonhip than any of tlia other ohvrchas ; and liaa given proofs, tliat whan in a state 
of fraadom, and under due tegolationa, she was formed to give fesionii to all otiiers. la not 
ttia facing the world, and contradicting truth with a bold front ? Deoency and gravity in 
the chufch of Rome I The licentious whore. And formed to give lemons! L eiso ns, 
Vottain I Is not her wisdom, in every article of it, earthly, sensual, devilish ; and her aeaL 
ttiat bitter, fierce, and cruel thing, wtudi for ever produoea confusion and every evil wodc ? 
Wifli a just aUiorrenoe, and a vatStf indignation, we must UkA upon this mystery of taiiquityr 
and never let tliat bocror decay, which is necessary to guard us a^inst tiie groM oormptloos 
of the Roman church ; theidomtryof her worship, the absurdity and impiety of her doetrinss 
the tyranny and cruelty of her principles and practices. Ibese are her fassoni, Voltaira ; 
and yon cnAX to ask ttie world pardon lor danng to reoommand a ehurofa, fdiose s t'ti s m aB 
and pieties Did defiance to reason, and are faMOUMStent with the whole tenor of ravelatian. 
This is the more incumbent on you, aa you say you are a pliiloaopher, and kt us know in 
more places than one la your writings^ that by that word, yon mean a man who beUavua 
nothing at all of any revuation. 
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lence ; though in his Mahomet, he pilfers from Macbeth aknost 
every capital scene : Voltaire, I say, speaking of this Abb6 Le 
Blanc, wishes he had travelled through all the world, and wrote on 
all nations, for it becomes only a wise man to travel and write. 
Had I always such ccnrdials, I would not complain any more of my 
iUs. I support life, when I suffer. I enjoy it when I read you. 
This is Voltaire's account of the Abb6. How true and just it is, 
we shall see in a few observations on what this reverend man says 
of our religion and clergy. 

The substance of what this French monk reports, vol. ii. from 
64 to p. 75 in his letter to the President Bouhier,* is this : 

1. That Cranmer, and the other doctors, who introduced the 
reformation into England, were downright enthusiasts, and com- 
passed their designs by being seconded by those, who were 
animated by a spirit of irrehgion, and by a greedy desire of seizing 
the possessions of the monks. 

It was the desire of a change established the reformation. The 
new doctors seduced the peopde, and the people having mistaken 
darkness for Ught, quitted the road of truth, to walk in the ways 
of error. 

2. As to morals, that this boasted reformation produced no 
change in that respect : for the people are not purer than they 
were in former times, and the ecclesiastics are despised and hated 
for the badness of their lives. The bishops sacrifice everything to 
their ambition ; and the clergy of the second rank have no respect 
for their office. They spend the whole day in pubhc places in 
smoking and drinking, and are remarkable for drunkenness, so 
dishonourable to ecclesiastics. Their talk is the most dissolute, 
and the vice that degrades these professors, sets a bad example 
to sober people, and makes them ^e jest of Ubertines. 

•Reader— Boahier, preeident of Um Fkench academy, to irhom Le Blanc fanc ri bct hie 
ftltT-elght tetter, died In 1746. He was a icholar. L'AbM de OUvet, epeaka of him in the 
loOoiriDg manner : " le me enJa prit6 k ce noovean travail, et d'antant pin* Tolanticfa, qne 
M. te Prteident Boomer a Men voulu k partager avec moi. On lera, tana doui& chazinS 
de voir Cic^ron entre tea maina d'wi traducteor aneai digne de Ini, que Ck6ron hii-ffllme 
6toit digne d'avolr pour traducteur un lavant du premier ordre." 7«tc. Di»p, torn. 1. p. 13 . 
And again : '* Le leu M. PrMdent Bouhier, te Vairon de notre siecte. et lliomme te phit 
capabtedebieniendce tea vraietbeantted'unorglnalGrec 00 Latin, avoit tel tem en t ret o och 6 
eea deux IVucuIanee, qu'on aura peine k tea reooonottre dana cette nouvelte Mition." Tu$c. 
Dkp. tome iL p. x. 

tUa te Ottvet'a account of Bouhler ; and I have heard acme genttemen who knew him aay. 
that he waa a very fine geniua ; but, they added, a popiih bigot to the laat degree, aiMi 
therefore, Le Blanc choee him as the fittest penon of Us acquaintance, to write an epistte 
to, that abused the reformatioa, and tiie English divines. Great te the pcejudfee of educa- 
ttenl Whan so bright a mind as Bouhier's cannot see the deformity of Popery, and the beauty 
of the r^onnation ; but, on the contrary, with pteasure reads the despicabte defamatinn 
fn Le Blanc'a tetter. 

N.B. The two TViscntena, so finely tranateted by Bouhier, are the third, ds MpikMm 
UMmtdm ; and the fifth, VirHtt§m tdBtaU Viveniim ttlpM me ContemUm, De la Vertu ; 
Qm'tlU iti0U pom Vivre Hemrtm. See likewise M. Bouhier's curious and useful remarks 
on the tiuee books, De NahirM Deonm : the five Tusaiism : Scipio's Dremm : and on the 
CflMMPMiirM, or three Of ellpm Of «<fH<C«lMiw. These remarks are the third volume of Olivet' a 
floa edition of Octn, 
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3. The only remarkable change produced by the reformation 
was the marriage of priests, and, exclusive of this being against 
the decisions of the CathoHc church, it is contrary to sound policy 
and experience. The marriage of priests diminishes the respect 
we should have for them. The misconduct of a woman makes the 
clerg3rman fall into contempt The lewdness of the daughter 
makes the priest, her father, the object of the most indecent jests ; 
and for the most part, the daughters of the clergy turn whores 
after the death of tiieir father ; who, while Uving, spent more of his 
income in maintaining himself and children in pleasure and 
luxury, than in works of charity. He Hved profusely^ and dies 
poor. 

Besides, if the English clergy were the greatest and most excel- 
lent men, yet a great man in the eyes of the world, loses the respect 
which is due to him, in proportion as he has any thing in common 
with the rest of mankind. A Madam Newton, and a Madam 
FonteneUe,would injure the illustrious men whose name they bore. 
Nor is this aU. Those who by their disposition cannot £lx that 
secret incHnation, which induces us to love, on one person, are more 
humane and charitable than others. The unmarried ecclesiastics 
are more animated with that charitable spirit their function 
requires, as they have no worldly affections to divert it. People 
very rarely, as Lord Bacon says, employ themselves in wateruig 
plants, when they want water themselves. In short, the English 
divines are the worst of men, and there is hardly any religion in 
England. Thus does this French Abb6 revile the English refor- 
mation and divines. He misrepresents the whole nation, and with 
a falsehood and outrage peculiar to popery and mass-priests, that 
is, to devils and the most execrable religion screams against the 
pure religion of the gospel, and dishonestly blackens some of the 
finest characters that ever adorned human nature. So very viru- 
lent is this reverend French papist against the clergy of England, 
that he is even positive there is not a divine in the nation knows 
how to behave like a gentleman. 

In answer to the first article of impeachment, I observe, that it 
is so far from being true, that Cranmer, and other Enghsh divines, 
our reformers, were enthusiasts, and compassed their designs by 
the assistance of those who were animated by a spirit of irreligion, 
and by a greedy desire of seizing the possession of the monks, as 
this mass-priest asserts ; that it is most certain, on the contrary, 
Cranmer, and the other reformers, were wise and upright Christians, 
who, from a good understanding of reUgion, opposed the false pre- 
tensions of the church of Rome. They saw that Popery was con- 
trary to the true genius of Christianity ; its spirit insolent and 
cru^ ; and its worship not only a jumble of the most ridiculous 
fopperies and extravagancies, borrowed fitMn heathen customs 
and superstitions ; but the impurest that ever appeared in the 
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world : that the designs of Popish Rome were contrary to all the 
principles of humanity ; its doctrines abominable and sinful ; and 
its offices cursed and diaboHcal ; it was evident, I say, to the con- 
ception of these great men, I mean Cranmer, and the other English 
reformers, that the Romish church was treacherous and inhuman, 
blood-thirsty and anti-Christian ; that her devotions were horrible 
and impious ; her ministers false prophets and Mars, covered and 
decked with the hvery of Christ, but in everjrthing acting con- 
trary to the salvation wrought by Jesus ; and therefore these wise 
and excellent reformers renounced popery, and bravely declared 
for that religion, which promotes the good of all mankind, and 
inspires men to worship the Father only in spirit and in truth. 
They threw off the cloak and garments of anti-Christ : they 
gloriously separated from him, and joined together in purity and 
simplicity, to please the Lord Jehovah. There was no enthusiasm 
in the case (as Le Blanc, the mass-priest, has the front to say) but, 
when the light of the' gospel was obscured, and darkness had over- 
spread the earth : when ignorance and superstition universally 
prevailed, and the immoralities of the Church of Rome were made 
to pass for Christianity in the world, then did these reformers call 
the people out of Rome, and preach to them the essential truths of 
the faith. They called them from an idolatrous religion, and all its 
trainof direful effects ; from that sin of the first rank, which strikes 
at the being of a God, and ravishes from him the greatest honour 
that is due to him from his creature, man ; they called them ixom 
horrible service of the mass, from their addresses to angels and 
saints, and their worship of images, to the inwardkno^edge of one 
true God, and the worship due to him only ; to the sanctification 
and honour, which is due to him above all things, and above every 
name ; to the Uving hope in God through Christ ; to regeneration, 
and inward renovation by faith, hope, and charity ; to a holy con- 
versation, and a faithful performance [of all the commandments ; 
to true repentance, perseverance to the end, and life eternal. To 
these truths (not to be found in the religion of our travelling mass- 
priest) did the great, the glorious Enghsh reformers call mankind. 
They laboured to estabUsh them in every thing tending to a pure 
feith, and good life. In this, there is not, there cannot be any 
enthusiasm. 

And as to their being assisted by those who were animated by a 
spirit of irreligion, and by a greedy desire of seizing the possessions 
of the monks, it does not appear to be the truth of the case. Sup- 
po8ing|there were such irreligious men, the assistance the reformers 
had from any great men in Henry the Eighth's time, when the 
abbeys were destroyed, was so very little, that malice only could 
mention it as an objection to the reformation. Popery, in that 
monarch's reign, was still the established religion of England, and 
both sides blame tins king's persecutions. If papists were put to 
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death for denying the supremacy of Harry, protestants were no 
1^8 sufferers, for opposing the adoration of the host, and other 
religious impieties. And after the short reign of his son, Edward 
the Sixth what assistance had the reformers under bloody Mary ? 
Did she not do all that infernal popery could suggest, to destroy 
Cranmer, his brethren, and their reformation ? ^d did not they, 
without any other assistance than what they received from the 
spirit of God, continue to vindicate the truth as it is in Jesus, and 
teach the pure doctrines of the gospel, in opposition to the frauds 
and vile inventions of papal Rome ? Without minding the indig- 
nities, the torments, and the cruel death prepared for them, the 
brave honest men went on with their heavenly work, and, till the 
flames made them silent, endeavoured to destroy the Romish 
artifices and immoralities, and to spread the pure religion and 
undefiled before God and the Father. They were zealous, with 
the truth of religion on their side, and laboured to convert, out of a 
pure and friendly regard to the eternal welfare of mankind. They 
did the work, by the blessing of God, and therefore the malicious 
Le Bkmc, the mass-priest, reviles and blackens them. 

What he sa3rs of usurpation in respect of church lands, does not 
deserve any notice. The reforming clergy were not the actors in 
that scene. It was the king and his coundL And as the Pope 
yet there were others to em^oy the church lands about, as some 
of them were in founding new bishoprics. And if in this case, the 
reformers had been guilty of some wilful errors, that could be no 
crime of the reformation. The culpable must answer it. For the 
satisfaction of conscience about the reformation, there can be but 
three questions fairly proposed. Was there sufficient cause for 
it ? Was there sufficient authority ? And whether the proceed- 
ings of our reformation were justifiable by the rule of scripture, 
and the ancient church ? Upon these points we ought to join issue, 
and I am sure the conclusion must be in the affirmative. 

As to Le Blanc's second observation in relation to the marriage 
of priests, which our reformation he says produced, it may be 
answered, that the doctrine of a priest's marriage being unlawful, 
was borrowed by the church of Rome from the ancient heretics ; 
especially from the Manichees, who allowed marriage to their 
hearers, as the church of Rome doth to laymen ; but forbad it to 
their elect, as that church doth to her priests. St. Augustin 
charges the Manichees with this error. Hie non dubito vos esse 
damaturos invidiamque facturos, castitatem perfectam vos 
vehementer commendare atque laudare, non tamen nuptias pro- 
hibere, quandoquidem auditores vestii quorum apud vos 
secundus est gradus ducere atque habere non prohibentur uxores. 
De Moribus Manichaorutn, Ub. ii. c. i8. 

The first pope we read of that condenmed the marriage of 
priests, was Syricius, the Roman, A.D. 384-398. And upon this 
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account, I wonder Baronins had not a regard to his memory : 
but it has been the misfortune of his holiness since his death to iall 
under the displeasure of the Cardinal to that degree, tiiat he has 
struck him out of his catalogue of his Romish saints. He does 
not tell us for what reason. Perhaps it was because this Pope 
rather dissuaded priests from marriage than peremptorily forbad 
it, as appears by his letters. 830-. epist. i . et 4. apud Binium. 

The next pope, who distinguished himself against the marriage 
of priests, was the son of Bald-head, count of Burgundy, whose 
granddaughter was consort to Lewis the sixth, king of France ; I 
mean the celebrated Guy, archbishop of Vienne, who succeeded 
Gelasius, A.D. 11 19, and had for successor in the year 1124, 
Lambert of Bononia, commonly called Honorius -^e second. 
Calixtus the second, pope and prince of Burgundy, was the first 
who absolutely forbad priests marriage, and in case they were 
married, commanded them to be separated. Grot. Dist. 27. c. 8. 
This was in the beginning of the twelfth century. And towards 
the end of it, A,D. 1 198, tiie renowned son of Count Trasimund, I 
mean Innocent the third, the ever memorable Cardinal Lotharius, 
pronounced all the marriages of priests null. And afterwards 
came on the council of Trent, A.D. 1545 — 1563, which anathema- 
tises those who say such marriages are valid. Sess. 24. can. 9. 

But one would think, that God sufficiently declared his approba- 
tion of such marriages, in that the whcde world hath by his 
appointment been twice peopled by two married priests ; first by 
Adam, secondly by Noah. And we are sure, the holy scripture 
tells us. That marriage is honourable in all ;"* and places it among 
the qualifications of a bishop, That he be the husband of one 
wife, having faithful children, f This, saith St. Chrysostom, the 
apostle prescribed to this end, that he might stop the mouths of 
heretics, who reproached marriage ; declaring thereby that mar- 
riage is no unclean thing, but so honourable, that a married man 
may be exalted to the sacred throne of a bishop.]: What do 
you say to this, Le Blanc ? I fancy you never read this 
homily of Chrysostom. And well might this saint think it 
not unbecoming a iHshop to marry, when our Lord thought it 
not unbecoming an apostle, no not the prince of the apostles, as 
the Romanists will have him, for it is without doubt, that St. 
Peter was married ; in that the scripture makes mention of his 
wife's mother. MaU, viii. 14. And Clemens of Alexandria tells 
us, that it was certainly reported that when he saw his wife led 
to death, he rejoiced ; and having exhorted her and comforted 
her, he called her by her name, and bid her remember the Lord. 
Stromat. lib. 7. p. 736. lut. 1629. And that he was not only 
married, but begat children, the same Clemens in another i^ace 

• Htb. di. tiiL V. 4. t Tihis, ch. L y. 6. % Ckrywi. Horn. ii. in c. t. ad tit 
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affinns ; Siramat. lib. 3. p. 448. Yea that St. Philip and St. 
Jude were also married, uid had ehildrMi, Euaebiua is witness. 
Eccles. Hist, lib. 3. c. 20-31. And in like manner we find, that 
many of the primitive bishops were married. Chaiemon^ bishop 
of Nilus, St Spiridion, St. Gregory Nasianzen, St. Gregory 
Nyssen, St. Hillary, and many more, were married men. 

Nor can it be said, that they took wives while they were lay- 
men, and after they took upon them the sacred mimstry, were 
separated from them ; since the canons, commonly caUed the 
apostles, did prohibit either bishop, priest, or deacon, to put 
away his wife upon pretence of religion. See Canon 5. And 
if any such shall abstain from marriage, as in itself abominable, 
command that he be corrected, <»: deposed, and cast out of the 
church. Canon 50. 

Now supposing these canons, notwithstanding all that Whis* 
ton has said, were not made by them whose name they bear» 
yet they are allowed by all to be of much greater antiquity than 
the first Nicene coundL And when in that council it was moved 
that bishops and priests, deacons and sub-deacons, might not 
cohabit with their wives, which they had taken before ordina* 
tion, the motion was presently dashed by the famous Paphnutius, 
who was himself a sing^ person. Socral, EccUs. Hist. Ub. 1. c. 11. 
Yea a long time after this council, we meet with many popes, 
who were sons of bishops and priests. 

Pope Theodorus, Silverius, and Gelasius I were the sons of 
bishops ; pope Boniface I. Fehx II. and Agapetus IL were the 
sons. of priests. Gratian. Dist. 56. c. 2. and that we may not 
think this strange, Gratian himself informs us, that the marriage 
of priests was in those days lawful in the Latin church. Disi, 
56. c. 12. 

Nor 18 this doctrine to be rejected only as contrary to scripture, 
and to primitive and apostc^ical practice, but beca u se of the 
abominable fruits produced in the church of Rome by it. For 
when the clergy might not have wives, which God allowed, in- 
stead of thtxa they took whores ; and that wickedness so far 
prevailed, in the church, that the Cardinal of Cambray informs 
us, Ds Reform EccUs, many clerg3rmen were not as h a me d 
publicly, in the face d the world, to keep concubines. And 
the gloss upon Gratian says ** A priest may not be deposed lor 
sim^ fomification, because there are few priests to be found 
without that fault" This made Pius II. say, that though priests 
were by the western church forbid to marry for good reason yet 
there was stronger reason to restore marriage to them again. 
Hist. Connoa. Trent, lib. vii. p. 680. And many in that council 
were so sensible of this, that they alleged the great scandal 
g^ven by incontinent priests, and tiiat there was want of con- 
tinent persons fit to exercise the ministry. Paoli. p. 679, ftc. 
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The Emperor and the Ddke of Bavaria did therefore require, 
that the marriage of priests might be granted. Paoli, p. 660, 
Ac. And many bishops desired that married persons might be 
promoted to holy orders ; but this request was not granted, 
because, as the fathers observed, if the clergy once come to be 
married, they will no longer depend on the Pope, but on their 
pnnce. 

To conclude this article, and I shall do it in the words of a 
great man, a prelate of the church of England ; To make war 
against the very Being of their species, they, the Romish priests, 
devote themselves to a single life, in blasphemous opposition to 
that first great command and blessing, increase and multiply. 

As to Le Blanc's third observation, relating to the immoialities 
and bad behaviour of the English clergy ; I answer, if there are 
several bad men among so large a body as the protestant divines 
are, which is not strange, as it is the conmion case of all societies, 
yet the majority of them, orthodox and other dox, are as worthy 
men as can be found among the human race. I am very sure 
my acquaintance among them has been much larger tluin Le 
Blanc's could possibly be ; and I can afi&rm from my own know- 
ledge, that there are very many of this order of men, not only 
as fine gentlemen as I have ever conversed with ; but, a clergy 
holy in heart, superior to pride, to anger, to foolish desires : 
who walk as Christ also walked, and by their example and doc- 
trine, labour to make the people what the gospel requires they 
should be ; that is, pious and useful, pure and honest, meek and 
charitable ; to walk by faith, and not by sight ; and so pass 
through things temporal, that they may be sure of obtaining the 
things etemsd. This I can say of many English divines of my 
acquaintance : and I may add, that this testimony from me 
who am not over-fond of the clergy, as the main of the Chris- 
tianity of too many of them lies in their opinion ; decked with a 
few outward observances, says Wesley very truly, in his letter 
to Bishop Warburton, and only upon occasion, endeavour now 
to do them justice, is certainly of more weight in their favour, 
than the calumny and abuse of a furious bigot and mass-priest, 
can be to make the world have as bad an opinion of them, as 
popery, and its wretched emissaries, would have the public 
entertain. Consider this then when you read Le Blanc's letters. 

On the other hand, I have had a very large and intimate ac- 
quaintance with mass-priests in my time, in many parts of the 
world ; and, a few esrcellent once excepted. I can affirm, that 
more wicked and more worthless men than these Romish monks, 
I have never seen. If adultery, fornication, drunkenness, and 
swearing, are crimes, then the greatest criminals I could name 
in these respects, are Roman-catholic priests. Let this assertion 
of mine be set over against the character the Abb6 Le Blanc 
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gives the English protestant ministers. Consider all I have 
said, when you read this mass-priesf s fifty-eighth letter, and 
then judge of our reformation and clergy.'* But it is time to 
return to the cottage of Christopher the fisherman, and see 
what happened to Antonia and Agnes. 

'When I came back to the poor man's cottage, he told me the 
ladies were come home, and as he had given Wa» Cranmbr some 
account of me, as a traveller who had journeyed into that remote 
comer of the world, in search of antiquities and curiosities, he 
did not think this lady would be averse to seeing me and hearing 
me too, if I contrived any plausible pretence to throw myself 
in her way. 

Immediately then I crossed the water, went up to the house, 
and as I saw her and the fair Agnes, her cousin, walking in the 
garden, near the ha, leaped it over immediately, broad as it was, 
and with my hat in my hand, made her a low bow, began an 
apology for presuming to introduce myself to her presence in 
such a manner, and conduded with my being in love with her 
charming character, before I had the honour and happiness 
of seeing her. What a condition then must I be in, when 
a heaven-bom maid, like her, appeared I Strange pleasures 
filled my soul, unloosed my tongue, and my first talk could not 
be any thing but love. I said much on the subject, not worth 
repeating to the reader ; and the issue of the matter was, that I 
became so well acquainted with this innocent beauty, that, on 
taking my leave, I had an invitation to breakfast witiii her the 
next morning. I was there by eight, and really and truly quite 
charmed with her. She was pretty as it was possible for flesh 
and blood to be, had a beautiful understanding ; and as she 
had very httle notion of men, having seen very few, except 
the two old servants who Uved with her, she had not a notion 

• Note, nador, in flie fourth Tohime of t irock, called Noln rdmimg ioMtm, flwITftlmfi, 
amI Booto, yoo will find flome moR of my lemaiki oa the Abb6 Le Kan^t epbtlea. Yoa 
will ieei among other obaervatioiis oa this monk, a vindication of Archbiahop TOIotaoo. 
The AbbA raila at one of tUa prelate'a fine aermana, with great malice and fanpadenoe^ and 
haa the vanity to think hia miaerable dedamatSon an anawer. Thia wretdbed and de ap ica b te 
Romiah apoatete haa the impodenoe and impiety to defend the wonhip of hia God of dou^ 
and woolo, if it were in hia power, persuade the readera of hia letteca, to adore the tiny cake 
he proatratea hknself before. For thia the reader will find the maaa-prieat well c h aatiaed 
fai the work I have referred to: and aee the doctrine of the Lord*a Supper set in a tnie light 
Yoa will find there a curiooa htatory of the maaa, from the thne the popiah doctora first drew 
it out of the botUxnlesa pit ; and see it made quite evident, that hi thia abominahle article 
of their faith, aa well aa fai every other part of their execrable religkn, they make void the law 
of God, and aink the humanraoefato the vileat slavery and faiolatry. Beware, then, Chrftstiaaa, 
ofpoperv. StiUbcavelv dare to protest aninat her mfarnaladieaiBa and inventkioa, and draw 
yoor rdigioa from (he book of God. that holy vdhune of faieathnaMe treasure. Itiaoarlight 
m darkiiftaa, our comfort under afBietion, our directioa to haavea, and let oa die hi dsienoe 
of it. U ever there shouki be oocaakm, rather than sofEer the bk>od-thiiaty papiata. the red- 
handed kk)laten, to snatch it oat of our handa. They will give oa for it the de spi ca bte 
legenda of flctitknia aakita and falae miradea ; a hiatoiy of diaeesea cured htttantlv by 
reUca; aooounta of ^leaking fanag ea at ortea of travelling chap els w o nders done by a 
Madooaa ; and the devil knows wbt he haa crowded Into Oelr wretched heads. Down Willi 
popery then, the reUgkn of hell, and mav that happy atate be eiecliad, when truth and lovo 
shall embrace and reign. Come, Lord Jcsua, oome quickly. 
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of any danger that could come from conversing freely with a 
man she knew nothing of, and who might be an enemy in 
disguise. 

After breakfast, I offered to go, but she asked me to stay and 
dine ; and to sum up the matter, I did dine, sup, and breakfast 
with her every day, for a month, tiU my good priest, FIiiar 
Fleming, arrived, on a letter I had sent him, and we were married 
before the end of six weeks. We loved to excess, and did en- 
hance human happiness to a high degree. She was good as an 
angel, and for two years we Uved in unspeakable feUcity. For 
the greatest part of that time, we were at Orton-Lodge, as she 
liked the wild place. There she Hkewise died of the small-pox, 
in the first month of the third year, and left me the most disconso- 
late of men. Four days I sat with my eyes shut, on account of 
this loss, and then left the Lodge once more, to hve if I could, 
since my religion ordered me so to do, and see what I was next 
to meet with in the world. As grief sat powerfully on my spirits, 
and if not dislodged, would have drank them ail up very soon, 
I resolved to hasten to Harrogate, and in the festivities of that 
place forget my departed partner as soon as I could. I laid my 
Antonia by my Charlotte and my Statia, and then rode ofE. 
"What hapx>ened at the Wells, and all the observations I made 
there, and thereabout, the reader will find shortly narrated. 

As I mention nothing of any children by so many wives, some 
readers may perhaps wonder at this, and therefore, to give a 
general answer, once for all, I think it sufficient to observe, that 
I had a great many, to carry on the succession ; but as they 
never were concerned in any extraordinary aftedrs, nor ever 
did any remarkable things, that I heard of ; only rise and break- 
fast, read and saunter, drink and eat, it would not be fair, in 
my opinion, to make any one pay for their history."* 

In the year 1731 I arrived at Harrogate, in the West-riding of 
Yorkshire, in order to amuse my mind with the diversions and 
company of the place. It is a small straggling village on a heath 
two miles from Knaresborough, which is thirteen miles from 
York, and one hundred and seventy-five from London. The 
sulphur wells are three, on the north side of the town, about 
five hundred yards east of the bog. They rise out of a Uttle 
dry hill. The second is a yard from the first, and the third is 
five yards and a half from the second. The water rises into 
stone-basins, which are each inclosed in a small neat building 

* Hm author oi John Suttds, funior, printed in 1776, a second volume of which appeared 
n Z778, ende a vo u ra to escatoate hJmadf and b re thr e n from this concise but severe satire 
which the author has passea upon his childzen, by observhig that being already stamped 
with the character of a fool, aad consequently no chaiacter to loe& he with more boldness 
published thoee letters, as the only chanoe left him, by which he might gain the good opinion 
of the leader, and as a means of wiping oil the reproach their dear father had ehtailea upon 
them. AnecdoUs of John Buncla, junior^ vol. t. p. 72. 
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of stone and lime a ysurd square on the insides, and two yards high, 
covered over with thick flagstones laid in a shelving direction. 

The soil out of which these springs rise is first, corn-mould, then 
a mark lime-stone, and a stratum of plaster : the lime-stone^ 
so abraded by the salt in the water, that when dried, it swims : 
and where the water stagnates between the basins and the brook, 
the earth is ink black, and has a dry white scum, which smells 
like sulphur, and bums with a blue flame. The water does 
likewise throw up much candied sea salts, that is, salts to which 
sulphur adheres, and the pigeons resort from all parts to pick 
them up. In moist or rainy weather, these waters send forth a 
strong smell at a distance, and before rain, they bubble up with 
an impetuous force ; yet neither rain nor drought increases or 
decreases the springs. 

From the large quantities of fine flower of brimstone ^diich 
these waters throw off, it is plain, that sulphur is the principal 
thing in them ; but experiment likewise proves, that besides 
sulphur, the stinking well has vitriol, nitre, copper, and salt. 
These lie in solutis principiis in earth from which the water comes, 
and may be separated by operation ; some, I know, deny there 
is any copper in these waters ; but they do not consider that ihe 
guttering glebes of a gold colour found here, can be nothing 
else than glebes gilt with copper. 

As to the diseases wherein this strong sulphur water is proper, 
it is good for everything, except a consumption. For this I 
recommend the Scarborough purging chalybeate above all 
waters. But if, reader, you have obstructions in your hver and 
other viscera, and are tormented with vicious humours in your 
intestines ; if your bowels are full of worms, the ascarides, or 
the broad round worm, or the worms called the dog and the wolf, 
from their Ukeness to these animals ; or if, from a venereal cause, 
the malady of many a priest and layman, you have an ulcer 
in the anus, or in the neck of your bladder, go to Harrogate, 
drink the stinking- water, Uve temperate, and you will be cured. 
For the scurvy, tibat universal disease, it is better than all other 
medicines. It is excellent in the jaimdice, though of many years 
standing. It cures the asthma, the scotomia, and palsy, and in 
many other deplorable cases gives wonderful reliel Whatever 
ails you, consumption excepted, fly to Harrogate, and the water 
¥dll do you good, if your hour be not come : and if you are well, 
the waters will promote long life, and make you the more able 
to dance with the ladies. 

Four pints of water are enough for a patient, to be taken 
from half an hour to two hours after sunrising, upon an empty 
stomach. You should take some preparatory medicine ; and 
walk drinking the waters to warm the body a little, and make 
the passage tilie easier. Some people I have known drink their 
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dose in bed, and it does well enough : but exerdae and the thin 
open air do better, and contribute not a little to the patient'^ 
recovery ; and there is no finer fresher air in England than at 
this place. 

In short, these wells are the strongest sulphur water in Great 
Britain, and, from the superior strength of the impregnating 
sulphur, it does not lose but retain the sulphureous smeU, even 
when exposed to a scalding, and almost a violent heat ; and, in 
distilling it, when three pints had been taken off from a gallon 
of it, the last was as strong as the first, and stunk intolerably. 

Make haste then to Harrogate, if you are sick, and have money, 
and in all probability you will find the waters efficacious^ unless 
thy distemper be a consumption, or in its nature incurable, 
which is the case of many, as death is the common fate of man- 
kind. 

But when you are there, let me advise you to exercise as much 
as you can bear, without fatiguing yourself ; and in the next 
place, to be regular in meats and dnnks, and as temperate as 
possible. Without these things, you will lose the bendit of the 
waters. No good can be expectal, if men will indulge during 
a course of disking the spa, and be not only excessive in quantity, 
but indiscreet as to the quahty, of meats and liquors. 

I have known some wom-out hard drinkers come to the Wells 
for relief, and at the same time increase by intemperance what 
they had contracted by the same measure. I have hkewise seen 
some in a diabetes drink white wine ; in a cachexy, ale ; in the 
stone and gravel, claret. I have known a man in a dropsy, eat 
nothing but cooUng, insipid, mucilaginous foods, and drii^ malt- 
drink plentifully ; a man in a jaundice, eat nothing but flesh 
meat and claret ; in a scurvy prefer the pungent^ saUne diet ; 
in obstinate obstructions, and a chronic hyppo, fe^ oa thicken- 
ing, hardening, and drying meats ; and in a hectic, vomiting, and 
spitting of blood, chuse only such things as increase the blood's 
momentum and v^ocity. I have known some gentlemen, who 
sat up late, never exercised, could not eat a dinner, and therefore 
would indulge in a flesh supper. All these, and many other 
irregularities, have I known expect surprising effects from the 
watera, and when they received no benefits say, there were no 
sanative principles in them. Unreasonable, unhappy men 1 
Be temperate and regular, use exercise, and keep the passions 
within bounds, and you may expect very astonishing cures ; 
provided your bodies are not become irreparable^ and no longer 
tenantable ; your juices not to the last degree glutinous and 
acrimonious, and the cprrosiveness of your blood not bringing . 
on mortifications ; nor inflanmiations, filling, dilating, and 
breaking your vessels into suppuration and putrefactions. Then, 
live how you vnil, the waters can be of no use. You must pay 
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the debt of nature by an incurable disease. Neither mineral 
waters, nor physic^ can create and enliven new bodies, or make 
and adapt particular members to the old. But if you are only 
hurt a little, and the disease is curable, the waters will certainly 
be efficacious, and recover you, if you use moderate exercise, 
riding especially, diversion, a strict regularity, and great temper- 
ance. 

O temperance ! Divine temperance : Thou art the support 
of the other virtues, the preserver and restorer of health, and the 
protracter of life ! Thou art the maintainer of the dignity and 
liberty of rational beings, from the wretched inhuman slavery 
of sensuaUty, taste, custom, and example ; and the brightener 
of the understanding and memory I Thou art the sweetener 
of life and ail its comforts, the companion of reason, and guard 
of the passions ! Thou art the bountiful rewarder of thy ad- 
mirers and followers, thine enemies praise thee, and thy fnends 
with rapturous pleasure raise up a panegyric in thy praise. 

O hunger, hunger, immortal hunger! Thou art the blessing 
of the poor, the regale of the temperate rich, and the delicious 
gust of the plainest morsel. Cursed is the man that has turned 
tiiee out of doors, and at whose table thou art a stranger ! 
Yea thrice cursed is he, who always thirsts, and hungers no 
morel 

As to the company at these wells, I found it very good, and 
was pleased with the manner of living there. In the day-time 
we drank the waters, walked or rode about, and Hved in separate 
parties ; lodging in one or other of the three inns that are on 
the edge of the common ; but at night, the company meet at 
one of the public-houses, the inns having the bene^t of the 
meeting in tiidr turn, and supped together between eight and 
nine o'clock on the best substantial things, such as hot shoulders 
of mutton, rump steaks, hot pigeon pies, veal-cutlets, and the 
like. For this supper, ladies and gentlemen pay eight-pence 
each, and after sitting an hour, and drinking what wine, punch, 
and ale, every one chuses, all who please get up to ^country- 
dances, which generally last till one in the morning ; those that 
dance, and those who do not, drinking as they will. The ladies 
pay nothing for what hquor is brought in, either at supper or 
after, and it costs the gentlemen five or six shilUngs a man. At 
one the ladies withdraw, some to their houses in the neighbour- 
hood, and some to their beds in the inns. The men who are 
temperate, do then Ukewise go to rest. 

In short, of all the wdls I know, Harrogate is in my opinion 
the most charming. The waters are incomparable, no air can be 
better ; and with the greatest civility, cheerfulness, and good 
humour, there is a certain rural jdainness and freedom mixed, 
which are vastly pleasing. The lady of pleasure, the well- 
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drest tailor, and the gamester, are not to be fonnd there. 
Gentlemen of the country, and women of birth and fortune, their 
wives, sisters, and daughters, are for the most part the company. 
There were at least fourscore ladies in the country-dances 
every night while I was there, and among them many fine 
women. 

Among the company I found at this agreeable place, were six 
Irish gentlemen, who had been my contemporaries in Trinity- 
College, Dublin, and were right glaid to see me, as we had been 
Sociorums,'* at the conniving-house at Ringsend, for many a 
summer's evening, and Jtheir regard for me was great. They 
thought I had been long numbered with the dead, as they could 
not get any account of me for so many years ; and when they 
saw me, on their entering the public room, sitting by a beauty, 
in deep discourse, " God-20unds," said one of them, " there he 
is, maJdng love to the finest woman in the world." These 
gentlemen were Mr. Golloghsr, Mr. Gallaspy, Mr. Dukklby, 
Mr. Makims, Mr. Monagham, and Mr. O'Kbbfb, who was 
descended from the Irish kings, and first cousin to the great 
O'Keefe, who was buried not long ago in Westminster Abbey. 
They were aU men of large fortunes, and, Makins excepted, 
were as handsome fine fellows as could be picked out in aU the 
world. Makins was a very low, thin man, not four feet high, 
and had but one eye, with which he squinted most shockingly. He 
wore his own hair, which was short and bad, and only drest by 
his combing it himself in the morning, witiiout oil or powder. 
But as he was matchless on the fiddle, sung well, and chatted 
agreeably, he was a favourite with the ladies. They preferred 
ugly Makins, as he was called, to many very handsome men. I 
will here give the public the character of these Irish gentlemen, 
for the honour of Ireland, and as they were curiosities of the 
human kind. 

O'Kbefb was as distinguished a character as I have ever known. 
He had read and thought, travelled and conversed, was a man of 
sense, and a scholar. He had a greatness of soul, which shewed 
a XM^e-eminence of dignity, and by conduct and behaviour, the 
faithful interpreters of the heart, always attested the noblest 
and most generous sentiments. He had an extreme abhorrence 
of meanness, treachery, revenge, envy, littleness of mind, and 
shewed in all his actions the qualities that adorn a man. His 
learning was of the genteel and most useful kind, a sort of agree- 
able knowledge, whidi he acquired rather from a sound taste and 
good judgment than from the books he had read. He had a 
right estimation of things, and had gathered up almost every 
thing amusing or instructive. This rendered him a master in 
the art of pleasing, and as he had added to these improvements 

« A phrase used by Swift 
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the fashionable ornaments of life, languages and bodily exercises, 
he was the delight of all that knew him. 

Makins was possessed of all the excellent qualities and per- 
fections that are within the reach of human abiUties. He had 
received from nature the happiest talents, and he had singularly 
improved them by a successful apphcation to the most useful 
and most ornamental studies. Music, as before observed, he 
excelled in. His intellectual faculties were fine, and, to his 
honour I can afiGirm, that he mostly employed them, as he did 
his great estate, to the good of mankind, the advancement of 
morahty, and the spread of pure theism, the worship of God 
our Saviour, who raised and sent Christ to be a Redeemer. This 
gentleman was a zealous Unitarian, and, though but five and 
twenty, when we met at Harrogate, he was a religious man ; 
but las rehglon was without any melancholy, nor had it any 
thing of that severity of temper, which difhises too often into the 
hearts of the rehgious a morose contempt of the world, and an 
antipathy to the pleasures of it. He avoided the assembUes of 
fools, knaves, and blockheads, but was fond of good company, 
and condemned that doctrine which taught men to retire frcan 
human society to seek God in the horrors of soHtude. He thought 
the Almighty may be best found among men, where his goodness 
is most active, and his providence most employed. 

Galxaspy was the tallest and strongest man I have ever seen, 
well made, and very handsome. He had wit and abilities, sung 
well, and talked with great sweetness and fluency, but was so 
extremely wicked, that it were better for him be had been a 
natural fool By his vast strength and activity, his riches and 
eloquence, few things could withstand him. He was the most 
profane swearer I have known, fought everything, whored every- 
thing, and drank seven in a hand; that is, seven glasses so 
placed between the fingers of his right hand, that in drinking, the 
liquor fell into the next glasses, and thereby he drank out of 
the first glass seven glasses at once. This was a common thing, 
I find from a book in my possession, in the reign of Charles the 
Second, in the madness that followed the restoration of that 
profligate and worthless prince. But this gentleman was the 
only man I ever saw who could or would attempt to do it, and he 
made but one gulp of whatever he drank ; he did not swallow 
a fluid like other people, but if it was a quart, poured it in as 
from pitcher to pitcher. When he smoked tobacco, he always 
blew two pipes at once, one at each comer of his mouth, and 
threw the smoke of both out of his nostrils. He had killed two 
men in duels before I left Ireland, and would have been hanged, 
but that it was his good fortune to be tried before a judge, the 
late Sir John St. Leger, who never let any man sufler for killing 
another in this manner. He debauched all the women he could, 
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and many whom he could not corrupt, he ravished* I went with 
him once in the stage-coach to Kilkenny, and seeing two pretty 
ladies pass by in their own chariot, he swore in his horrible way, 
having drank very hard after dinner, that he would immediately 
stop them, and ravish them ; nor was it without great difficulty 
that I hindered him from attempting the thing, by assuring him 
I would be their protector, and he must pass through my heart 
before he could proceed to offer them the least rudeness. In 
sum, I never saw his equal in impiety, especially when inflamed 
with liquor, as he was every day of his Ufe, though it was not in 
the power of wine to make him drunk, weak, or senseless. He 
set no bounds or restrictions to mirth and revels. He only 
slept every third night, and that often in his clothes in a chair, 
where he would sweat so prodigiously as to be wet quite through, 
as if come from a pond, or that a psul of water had been thrown 
on him. While all the world was at rest, he was either drinking 
or dancing, scouring the bawdy-houses, or riding as hard as he 
could drive his horse on some iniquitous project And yet he 
never was sick, nor did he ever receive any hurt or mischiet In 
health, joy, and plenty, he passed Ufe away, and died about a 
year ago at his house in the county of Galway, without a pang, 
or any kind of pain. This was Jack Gallaspy. There 
are, however, some things to be said in his favour; and as 
he had more regard for me than any of his acquaintance, I 
should be ungrateful if I did not do him all the justice in my 
power. 

He was in the first place far from being quarrelsome, and if 
he fought a gentleman at the small-sword, or boxed with a 
porter or coachman, it was because he had in some degree been 
ill used, or fancied that the laws of honour required him to call an 
equal to an account, for a transaction. His temper was naturally 
amicable. 

In the next place, he was the most generous of mankind. His 
purse of gold was ever at his friend's service, was kind and good 
to his tenants, and to the poor a very great benefactor. He 
would give more money away to the sick and distressed in one 
year, than I believe many rich and pious people do in seven. 
He had the blessings of thousands, for his charities, and, perhaps 
this procured him the protection of Heaven. 

As to swearing, he thought it was only criminal, when it was 
false, or men lied in their affirmations; and for whoring, he 
hoped there would be mercy, since men will be men whUe there 
are women. Ravishing he did not pretend to justify, as the 
laws of his country were against it ; but he could not think 
the woman was a sufferer by it, as she enjoyed without sinning the 
highest f eUcity. He intended her happiness ; and her saying 
No, kept her an innocent 
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How far all this can excuse Jack Gallaspy, I pretended 
not to determine : but as I thought it proper to give the 
world the picture of so extraordinary a man^ it ivas incumbent 
on me, as his friend, to say all I could, with truthj in his vin- 
dication. 

' DuNXLBY had an extensive capacity, an exquisite taste, and 
fine genius. Besides an erudition which denominates what we 
call a man of learning, he happily possessed a social knowledge 
which rendered him agreeable to everybody. He was one of 
the men that are capable of touching every note. To all the 
variety of topics for conversation, the diversity of occurrences 
and incidents, the several distinctions oi pcarsons^ he could adapt 
himself. He would laugh like Democritus, and weep like 
Heraclitus. He had the short, pert trip of the afEected ; the 
haughty, tragic stalk of the solemn ; and the free, genteel gait 
of the fine gentleman. He was qualified to please all tastes, and 
capable of acting every part He was grave, gay, a philosopher 
and a trifler. He had a time for all things, relative to society, 
and his own true happiness, but none for anything repugnant 
to honour and conscience. He was a surprising and admurable 
man. 

MoNAGHAK had genius and knowledge, had read many books, 
but knew mate of mankind. He laughed at those men who lose 
among their books the elegancy of mind so necessary in civil 
society. He had no rdish but for nice studies and fine literature, 
and despised the too serious and abstruse sciences. This was 
reckoned a fault in him by several judges, but with me it is a 
quere, if he was much to blame. PoUteness is certainly pre- 
ferable to dry knowledge and thorny inquiries. This gentle- 
man's was such as rendered him for ever agreeable and engaging. 
He was continually an improving friend, and a gay companion. 
In the qualities of his soul, he was generous without prodigahty, 
humane without weakness, just without severity, and fond 
without folly. He was an honest and charming feUow. Mona- 
GHAN and DuNKLXY married ladies they fell in love with at 
Harrogate Wells. Dunklby had the faur Alcmbna, Miss Cox 
of Northumberland; and Monaghan, Aktiopb with haughty 
charms, Miss Ptorson of Cumberland. They lived very happy 
many years, and their children I hear axe settled in Ire- 
land. 

GotLOGHXR was a man of learning and eictraordinary abilities. 
He had fead very hard for several years, and during that time, 
had collected and extracted from the best books more than any 
man I ever was acquainted with. He had four vast volumes 
of common-place, royal paper, bound in rough calf, and half 
filled them with what is most curious and beautiful in works 
of Uterature, most refined in eloquent discourses, most poignant 
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in books of criticism, most instractive in history, most touching 
and affecting in news, catastrophes, and stories ; and with 
aphorisms, sayings, and epigrams. A prodigious memory made 
all this his own, and a great judgment enabled him to reduce 
everything to the most exact point of truth and accuracy. A 
rare man 1 Till he was five and twenty, he continued this 
studious life, and but seldom went into the mixed and fashionable 
circles of tt^ worid. Then, all at once, he sold every book he 
had, and determined to read no more. He spent his every day 
in ^e best company of every kind ; and as he had the lutppy 
talent of manner, and possessed that great power which strikes 
and awakens fancy, by giving every subject the new dress and 
decoration it requires; could make the most common thing 
no longer trivial, when in his hand, and render a good thing most 
exquisitely pleasing. As he told a story beyond most men, 
and had, in short, a universal means tovrards a universal success, 
it was but natural that he should be everywhere liked and wished 
for. He charmed wherever he came. The specific I have men- 
ti(med made every one fond of him. With tiie ladies especially 
he was a great favourite, and more fortunate in his amours than 
any man I knew. Had he wanted the fine talents he was blest 
with, his being an extremely handsome man, and a master on 
the fiddle, could not but recommend him to the sex. He might, 
if he had pleased, have married any one of the most illustrious 
and richest women in the kingdom. But he had an aversion 
to matrimony, and could not bear the thought of a wife. Love 
and a bottle were his taste. He was however the most honour- 
able of men in his amours, and never abandoned any woman to 
distress, as too many men of fortune do, when they have gratified 
desire. All the distressed were ever sharers in Golloghbr's 
fine estate, and especially the girls he had taken to his breast. 
He provided happily for them all, and left nineteen daughters 
he had by several women a thousand pounds each. This 
was acting with a temper worthy of a man ; and to the memory 
of the b^evolent Tom Golloghbr I devote this memoran- 
dum. 

Having said above, that too many men of fortune abandon the 
girls they have ruined, I will here relate a very remarkable story, 
in hopes it may make an impression on some rake of fortune, if 
such a man should ever take this book in his hand. 

Travelling once in the sunmier-time, in the county of Kildare 
in Ireland, I came into a land of flowers, and blossoms, hills, 
woods, and shades ; where I saw upon an eminence a house, sur- 
rounded with the most agreeable images of rural beauties, and 
which appeared to be placed on purpose in that decorated spot 
for retirement and contemplation. It is in such silent recesses 
of life, that we can bc«t enjoy the noble and fehditous id^s. 
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which more immediately concern the attention of man, and 
in the cool hours of reflection, secreted from the fancies and 
follies, the business, the faction, and the pleasures of an engaged 
world, thoroughly consider the wisdom and harmony of the 
works of nature, the important purposes of providence, and the 
various reasons we have to adore that ever-glorious Being, who 
formed us for rational happiness here, and after we have passed 
a few years on this sphere, in a Ufe of virtue and charity, to trans- 
late us to the realms of endless bliss. Happy they who have a 
taste for these silent retreats, and when they please, can with- 
draw for a time from the world. 

The owner of this sweet place was Charles Hunt, a gentleman 
of a small estate and good sense, whom I knew many years be- 
fore fortune led me to his house. His wife was then dead, and he 
had but one child left, his daughter Elizabeth. The beauties 
of this young lady were very extraordinary. She had the finest 
eyes in the world, she looked, she smiled, and she talked with 
such diffusive charms, as were sufficient to fire the heart of the 
most morose woman-hater that ever lived, and give his soul a 
softne^ it never felt before. Her father took all possible pains 
to educate her mind, and had the success to render her under- 
standing a wonder, when she was but twenty years old. She 
sung likewise beyond most women, danced to perfection, and 
had every accomplishment of soul and body that a man of the 
best taste could wish for in a wife or a mistress. She was all 
beauty, life, and softness. 

Mr. Hunt thought to have had great happiness in this daughter, 
though it was not in his power to give her more than five hun- 
dred pounds for a fortune, and she would have been married to 
a country-gentleman in his neighbourhood of a good estate, 
had not death carried off both her father and lover in a few days, 
just as the match was agreed on. This was a sad misfortune, 
and produced a long train of sorrows. For two years however 
after the decease of her father, she lived very happily with an 
old lady, her near relation, and was universally admired and 
respected. I saw her many times during that term, at the old 
lady's villa within a few miles of Dublin, and took great delight 
in her company. If I had not been then engaged to another, 
I would most certainly have married her. 

In this way I left Eliza, in Ireland, and for several years could 
not hear what was become of her. No one could give me any 
information : but, about a twelvemonth ago, as I was walking in 
Fleet Street, I saw a woman who cleaned shoes, and seemed to be 
an object of great distress. She was in rags and dirt beyond all 
I had ever seen of the profession, and was truly skin and bone. 
Her face was almost a skull, and the only remaioing expression 
to be seen was despair and anguish* llie object engaged my 
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attention, not only on account of the uncommon misery that 
was visible ; but, as her eyes, though sunk, were still extraor- 
dinary, and there were some remains of beauty to be traced. I 
thought I had somewhere seen that face in better condition. 
This kept me looking at her, unnoticed, for near a quarter of an 
hour ; and as I found she turned her head from me, when she 
saw me, with a kind of consciousness, as if she knew me, I then 
asked her name, and if she had any where seen me before ? The 
tears immediately ran plentifully from her eyes, and when she 
could speak, she said, I am Elizabeth Hunt. What, Mr. Hunt's 
daughter of Rafarhn ? I replied with amazement, and a con- 
cern that brought the tears into my eyes. I called a coach 
immediately,, and took her to the house of a good woman, 
who lodges and attends sick people, ordered her clean clothes, 
and gave the woman a charge to take the greatest care of 
her, and let her want for nothing proper, till I called next 
day. 

When I saw her again, she was clean and whole, and seemed 
to have recovered a little, though very little, of what she once 
was ; for a more miserable spectacle my eyes have not often seen. 
She told me, that soon after I went to England, Mr. R. a gentle- 
man of my acquaintance of great fortune, got acquainted with 
her, courted her, and swore in the most solemn manner, by the 
supreme power, and the everlasting gospel, that he would be her 
husband, and marry her as soon as a rich d3dng uncle had breathed 
his last, if she would consent, in the mean while, to their living 
in secret as man and wife ; for his uncle hated matrimony, and 
would not leave him his vast fortune, if he heard he had a wife ; 
and he was sure, if he was married by any of the Church, some 
whisperer would find it out, and bring it to his ear. But not- 
withstanding this plausible story, and that he acted the part of 
the fondest and tenderest man that ever lived, yet, for several 
months, she would not comply with his proposal. She refused 
to see him any more, and for several weeks he did not come in 
her sight. 

The fatal night however at last arrived, and from the Lord 
Mayor's ball, he prevailed on her, by repeated vows of sincerity 
and truth, to come with him to his lodgings. She was undone, 
with child, and at the end of two months, she never saw him 
more. When her relations saw her big belly, they turned her 
out of doors ; her friends and acquaintances would not look at her, 
and she was so despised, and ashamed to be seen^ that she went 
to England with her ht^e one. It fortunately died on the road 
to London, and as her five hundred pounds were going fast by 
the time she had been a year in the capital, she accepted an offer 
made her by a great man to go into keeping. Three years she 
lived with him in splendour, and when he died, she was with 
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several in high life, till she got a cancer in her breast ; and after 
it was cut oft, an incurable abscess appeared. This struck her 
out of society, and as she grew worse and worse every day, tht 
little money she had, and her clothes, were all gone in four years' 
time, in the relief ^e wanted and in support. She came the 
fifth year to a garret and rags, and at last, to dean shoes, or perish 
for want. She then uncovered the upper part of her body, 
which was half eaten away, so as to see into tiie trunk, and ren- 
dered her, in the emaciated condition she was in, an object shock* 
ing to behold. She lived in torment, and had no kind of ease 
or peace but in reflecting, that her misery and distress might 
procure her the mercy of Heaven hereafter, and in conjunction 
with her true repentance bring her to rest, when she had passed 
through the grave and gate of death. 

Such was the case of that Venus of her sex, Miss Hunt. When 
I first saw her, it was rapture to be in her company ; her person 
matchless, and her conversation as charming as her person; 
both easy, unconstrained, and beautiful to perfection. But 
when I last saw her, she was grim as the skeleton, horrid, loath- 
some, and sinking fast into the grave by the laws of corruption. 
What a change was there i She lived but three months from the 
time I put her into a lodging, and died as happy a penitent as she 
had lived an unhappy woman. I gave her a decent private 
funeral; a hearse, and one mourning-coach, in which I akme 
attended her remains to the earth; the great charnel-house, 
where all the human race must be deposited. Here ends the 
story of Miss Hunt. 

And now a word or two to the man who ruined her. Bob R. 
is still living, the master of thousands, and has thought no more 
of the wretched Eliza, than if h^ ruin and misery were a trifle. 
He fancies his riches and power will screen him from the hand 
of justice, and afiord him lasting satisfaction ; but, cruel man, 
after this short day, ^e present life, the night of death shall 
come, and your unrelenting soul must then appear before a judge, 
infinitely knowing and righteous ; who is not to be imposed 
upon, and cannot be biassed. The sighs and moans of Eliza 
^nH then be remembered, confound and abash you for your 
falsehood and inhumanity to this unhappy woman. In your 
last agony, her spirit will haunt you, and at the sessions of right- 
eousness appear against you, execrable R. R. 

But to return to Harrogate. While I was there, it was my 
fortune to dance with a lady, who had the head of Aristotle, the 
heart of a primitive Christian, and the form of Venus de Medicis. 
This was Miss Spbncb of Westmoreland. I was not many hours 
in her company, before I became most passionately in love with 
her. I did all I could to win h^ heart, and at last asked her tlie 
question. But before I inform my readers what the conae* 
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<menoe of this vms, I must take some notice of what I expect 
from «^ Critical Reviewers. These gentlemen will attempt 
to raise the istoie^ Our moralist, they will say, has buried 
three wives running; aiw-Ujey are hardly cold in their graves, 
before he is dancing like a buc^ ^»jk ^9 Wells, and plighting 
vows to a fourth girl, the beautiful Miss ^muyce. An honest 
fellow, thisSuarez, as Pascal says of that Jesuit, in his Provincial 
Letters. 

To this I reply, that I think it unreasonable and impious to 
grieve immoderately for the dead. A decent and proper tribute 
of tears and sorrow, humanity requires ; but when that duty has 
been paid, we must rememb^, that to lament a dead woman is 
not to lament a wife. A wife must be a living woman. The 
wife we lose by death is no more than a sad and empty object, 
formed by the imagination, and to be still devoted to her, is to 
be in love with an idea. It is a mere chimerical passion, as the 
deceased has no more to do with this world, than if she had 
existed before the flood. As we cannot restore what nature 
has destroyed, it is foolish to be faithful to affliction. Nor is this 
all, if the woman we marry has the seven qualifications which 
every man would wish to find in a wife, beauty, discretion, sweet- 
ness of temper, a sprightly wit, fertiUty, wealth, and noble ex- 
traction, yet death's snatching so amiable a wife from our arms 
can be no reason for accusing fate of cruelty, that is, providence 
of injustice ; nor can it auti^orise us to sink into insensibility, 
and neglect the duty and business of life. This wife was bom to 
die, and we receive her under the condition of mortality. She is 
lent but for a term, the limits of which we are not made acquainted 
with ; and when this term is expired, there can be no injustice in 
taking her back : nor are we to indulge the transports of grief 
to distraction, but should look out for another with the seven 
qualifications, as it is not good for man to be alone, and as he is 
by the Abrahamic covenant bound to carry on the succession 
inaregularway, if itbeinhispower. Nor is this all, if the woman 
adom^ with every natmal and acquired excellence is trans- 
lated from this gloomy planet to some better world, to be a 
sharer of the divine favour, in that peaceful and happy state 
which God hath prepared for the virtuous and faithful, must it 
not be senseless for me to indulge melancholy and continue a 
mourner on her accoimt, while she is breathing the balmy air 
of paradise, enjoying pure and radiant vision, and beyond 
description happy ? 

In the next place, as I had forfeited my father's favour and 
estate, for the sake of christian-deism, and had nothing but my 
own honest industry to secure me daOy bread, it was necessary 
for me to lay hold of every opportunity to improve my fortune, 
and of consequence do my best to gain the heart of the first rich 
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young woman who came in my way, after I had buried a wiie. 
It was not fit for me to sit snivelling for months, because 0K-^'^^ 
died before me, which was, at least, as probabifi T^s ^E^t she 
should be the survivor ; but instead of atJ^aui afiOiction, and the 
inconsolable part, for an even* x foresaw, it was incumbent on 
me, after a little decent mourning, to consecrate myself to virtue 
and good fortune united in the form of a woman. Whenever 
she appeared^ it was my business to get her if I could. This 
xnade me sometimes a dancer at the WeUs, in the days of my 
youth. 

As to Miss Spence, she was not cruel, but told me at last, after 
I had tired her with my addresses and petitions, that she would 
consider my case, and give me an answer, when I called at her 
house in Westmoreland, to which she was then going ; at present, 
however, to tell me the truth, she had very Uttle incUnation to 
change her condition, she was as happy as she could wish to be, 
and she had observed that many ladies of her acquaintance had 
been made unhappy by becoming wives. The husband generally 
proves a very different man from the courtier, and it is luck 
indeed, if a young woman, by manying is not undone. During 
the mollia tempora fandi, as the poet calls it, the man may charm, 
when, Uke the god of eloquence, he pleads, and every word is 
soft as flakes of falling snow ; but when the man is pleased to 
take ofi the mask, and play the domestic hero ; Gods 1 What 
miseries have I seen in famUies ensue ! If this were my case, I 
should run stark mad. 

Miss Spence's mentioning the memorable line from Virgil, 
surprised me not a little, as she never gave the least hint before, 
though we had conversed then a fortnight, of her having any 
notion of the Latin tongue, and I looked at her with a raised ad- 
miration, before I repUed in the following manner. " What you 
say, Miss Spence, is true. But this is far from being the case of 
all gentlemen. If there be something stronger than virtue in 
too many of them, something that masters and subdues it ; a 
passion, or passions, rebellious and lawless, which makes them 
neglect some high relations, and take the throne from God and 
reason ; gaming, drinking, keeping ; yet there are very many 
exceptions, I am sure. I know several, who have an equsd 
affection to goodness, and were my acquaintance in the world 
larger than it is, I beUeve I could name a large number, who 
would not prefer indulgence to virtue, or resign her for any con- 
sideration. There are men, madam, and young men, who allow 
a partial regard to rectitude is inconsistent and absurd, and are 
sensible, it is not certain, that there is absolutely nothing at all 
in the evidences of religion : that if there was but even a chance 
for obtaining blessings of inestimable worth, yet a chance for 
eternal bliss is worth securing, by acting as the spotless holiness 
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of the Deity requires from us, and the reason and fitness of things 
makes necessary, in respect of every kind of relation and neigh- 
bour. This is tibie case of many men. They are not so genersdly 
bad as 3rou seem to think. 

" On the other hand, I would ask, if there are no unhappy 
marriages by the faults of women ? Are all the married ladies 
consistently and thoroughly good, that is, effectually so ? Do 
they all yield themselves entii^ely and universally to the govern- 
ment of conscience, subdue ever3rthing to it, and conquer every 
adverse passion and inclination ? Has reason always the sove- 
reignty, and nothing wrong to be seen ? Are truth, piety, and 
goodness, the settled prevailing regard in the hearts and Uves 
of all the married ladies you know ? Have you heard of no 
unhappy marriages by the passions and vices of women, as well 
as by the faults of men ? I am afraid there are too many wives 
as subject to ill habits as the men can be. It is possible to name 
not a few ladies who find their virtuous exercises, the duties of 
piety, and the various offices of love and goodness, as distastefid 
and irksome to them as they can be to a libertine or a cruel man. 
I could tell some sad stories to this purpose ; but all I shall say 
more is, that there are faults on both sides, and that it is not the 
ladies only run a hazard of being ruined by marrying. I am sure, 
there are as many men of fortune miserable by the manners and 
conduct of their wives, as you can name ladies who are sufferers 
by the temper and practice of their husbands. This is the truth 
of the case, and the business is, in order to avoid the miseries 
we both have seen among married people, to resolve to act well 
and wisely." ** This is the thing to be sure," replied Miss Spbncb. 
** This will prevent faults on either side. Such a course as virtue 
and piety require must have a continued tendency to render life 
a scene of the greatest happiness ; and it may gain infinitely 
hereafter. Call upon me then at Cleator as soon as you can," 
she concluded, with her face in smiles, ** and we will talk over 
this affair again." Thus we chatted as we dined together in 
private, and early the next morning Miss Spbncs left the 
WeUs. 

Miss Spencb being gone from Harrogate, and finding myself 
very ill from having drank too hard the preceding night, I mounted 
my horse, and rode to Oldfield-Spa, a few miles off, as I had heard 
an extraordinary account of its usefulness after a debauch. There 
is not so much as a Uttle ale-house there to rest at, and for six days 
I lodged at the cottage of a poor labouring man, to which my in- 
former directed me. I Uved on such plain fare as he had for him- 
self. Bread and roots, and milk and water, were my chief support ; 
and for the time, I was as happy as I could wish. 

O Nature ! Nature I would man be satisfied with thee, and 
follow thy wise dictates, he would constantly enjoy that true plea- 
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sure, which advances his real happiness, and very rarely be tor- 
mented with those evils, which obstruct and destroy it; lnit,alasl 
instead of listening to the voice of reason, keeping the mind free 
of passions, and Hving as temperance and discretion direct, the 
man of pleasure will have all the gratifications of sense to as high 
a pitch, as an imagination and fortune devoted to them can raise 
them, and diseases and calamities are the consequence. Feais, 
anxieties and disappointments are often the attendants, and too 
frequently the ruin of health and estate, of reputation and honour, 
and the lasting wound of remorse in reflection, follow. This is 
generally the case of the voluptuary. Dreadful Case t He runs 
the course of pleasure first, and then the coxuse of produced evils 
succeeds. He passes from pleasure to a state of pain, and the plea- 
sure past gives a double sense of that pain. We ought then surely, 
as reasonable beings, to confine our pleasure within the bounds of 
just and right. 

As to the place called Oldfield-Spa, it is seven miles from Harro- 
gate, and four from Rippon, lies on a rising ground, between two 
high hills, near an old abbey, about five yards from a running 
stream, and in a most romantic, delightful situation, which re- 
sembles Matlock in Derbyshire, so very much, that one might 
almost take it for the same place, if conveyed there in a long deep 
sleep. The same kind of charms and various beauties are every- 
where to be seen ; rocks ami mountains, groves and vaUeys, tender 
shrubs and purling currents, at once surprise and please the wan- 
dering eye. 

As to the mineral water at Oldfield-Spa, it is an impetuous 
spring, that throws out a vast quantity of water, and is always of 
^e same height, neither affected by rain cm: drought. It is bright 
and sparkling, and when poured into a glass, rises up in rows like 
strings of littie beads. It has an unconmion taste, quite different 
from all other mineral waters that ever came in my way ; but it 
is not disagreeable. What impregnates it I know not Dr. 
Rutty I suppose never heard of this water, for it is not in his valu- 
able quarto lately published ; and Dr. Short, in his excellent 
History of Mineral Waters, printed in two quarto volumes in 1734, 
says little more than that there is a medicinal spring there. What 
I found upon trial is, that two quarts of it, swallowed as fast as I 
could drink it in a morning, vomits to great advantage ; and that 
four quarts of it, drank by degrees, at intervals, works off by siege 
or stool, and urine, in a very beneficial, manner. I was appre- 
hensive of a high fever ^m my night's hard drinking at 
Harrogate, which I could not avoid; and the Oldfidd-water, 
operating as related, carried off the baid symptoms, and restored 
me to sanity in two days' time. This is all I can say of this fine 
water. It is very little in respect of what it deserves to have said 
ofit. 
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By the way, it is to me a matter of great admiration, that so 
many rich and noble persons not only endure the ^tigues and 
hazards of sailing and travelling to remote countries, but waste 
their money, to drink spa-waters abroad, when they can have as 
good of every kind in England, by riding a few miles to the most 
dehghtful places in the world, in summer time. Our own country 
has healing waters equal to the best in France, Italy, and West* 
phalia. Harrogate-water, in particular, has all the virtues of the 
famous baths of Aponiis, within a mile of Padua in Italy, and is in 
every respect exactly aUke. See the analjrsis of Aponus-water by 
FaUopius and Baccius, and the analysis of the English sulphur-spa 
by Dr. Rutty. It is injustice then to our country to visit foreign 
nations upon this account 

The mineral waters caUed Mofbt-waters, which are as good as 
any in the known world, are found at the distance of a long mile 
northward from Mofiat, a village in Annandale, thirty-five miles 
south-west of Edinburgh. The springs are situated on IJie declivity 
of a hill, and on the brow of a precipice, with high mountains at a 
distance, and almost on every side of them. The hill is the second 
from Hartfield, adjoining the highest hill in Scotland. 

A vein of spar runs for several miles on this range of hills, and 
forms the bottom and lower sides of the wells. It is of a gre3nsh 
colour, having polished and shining surfaces of regular figures, 
interspersed with gUttering particles of a golden colour, which are 
very copious and large. 

lliere are two m^cinal springs or wells, which are separated 
from one another by a small rock ; the higher well lies with its mouth 
south east. It is of an irregular square figure, and about a foot 
and a half deep. The lower well is surrounded with naked rocks, 
forming a small arch of a circle. Its depth is four feet and a half, 
and by a moderate computation, the two springs yidld forty loads 
of waiser in twenty-four hours, each load containing sixty-four 
or sixty-eight Scotch pints ; a Scotch pint is two En^h quarts. 
The higher shsdlow well is used for bathing, as it is not capable of 
being kept so clean as the lower well, on account of the shallow- 
ness and the looseness of its parts. 

These waters are strongly sulphureous, and resemble the scour- 
ings of a foul gun, or rotten eggs, or a weak solution of sal pcdy- 
chrestum, or hepar sulphuris. like colour of the water is somewhat 
milky or bluish. The soil on every side of the wells is thin, and 
the hills rocky, only just below the wells there is a small moss 
caused by the falling of water from the hill above it 

Gieat is the medicinal virtue of these waters, in relieving in- 
wardly, cholics, pains in the stomach, griping of the guts ; bilious, 
nephritic, nervous and hysteric chohcs ; the gravel, by carrying 
ofi the quantities of sand, though it does not dissolve the sUmy 
gravel, clearing the urinary passages in a wonderful manner ; 
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curing ischuries, and ulcerated kidneys ; the gout, the palsy, ob- 
structions of the menses, old gleets, and barrenness ; it is a sovereign 
remedy in rheumatic and scorbutic pains, even when the limbs are 
monstrously swelled, useless, and covered with scales. Outwardly, 
ulcers, tumors, itch, St Anthony's fire, and long's evil. 

The waters are used by bathing and drinking : to drink in the 
morning three chopins, i. e. six pints or a Scotch quart, four Eng- 
lish quarts, at most, between the hours of six and eleven. After 
dinner to drink gradually. 

lif edidnes commonly used during the drinking of the waters are, 
an emetic or two at first, and a few cathartic doses. The doses 
sal Glauberi and polychrestum : syrup of buckthorn, and sulphur^ 
is used along with the water. 

But the cathartic prescription most in use, which was given by 
an eminent physician, for a general recipe, to be taken by all w1k> 
should at any time use the water, is pills that are a composition 
of gamboxia, resin of jalap, aloes, and scammony ; these to all in- 
tents are a strong hydragogue. 

The large vein of spar th^ree feet thick, runs in one direction for 
six miles to the wells, crosses obliquely the rivulet at the bottom 
of the precipice, and ascends the hill on the opposite side. Small 
veins of the same spar which appears on the precipices, are on the 
side of the rivulet, and six small gushes of water of the mineral 
kind proceed from them. The rocks and stones about the tops of 
the weUs, and in other parts of the hill, and precipices differ not 
from common stones, no more than the water of the smaU springs 
in the neighbourhood with the common water. 

The virtue of this water was discovered by Miss Whiteford, 
daughter of bishop Whiteford, in 1632. She had been abroad, 
and all over England, drinking mineral waters for the recovery of 
her health, but found little benefit, till by accident she tasted 
these waters in her neighbourhood, and finding they resembled 
those she had used elsewhere, made a trial of them, and was cured 
of all her disorders. 

Upon this she recommended the use of them to others, and em- 
ployed workmen to clear the ground about the springs, their over- 
flowing having made a small morass, that the poor and the rich 
might come, and make use of a medicine, which nature had so 
bounteously offered to them. 

The 19th of May, 1731, at that hour when the break of day 
offess the most magnificent sight to the eyes of men, though few 
who have eyes will deign to view it ; I mounted my horse, and 
intended to breakfast at Knaresborough, in order to my being at 
Harrogate by dinner time, with my Mends again ; but the land 
I went over was so enchantingly romantic, and the morning so 
extremely beautiful, that I had a mind to see more of the country, 
and let my horse trot on where he (deased. For a couple of hours. 
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he went slowly over the hiUs as his inclination directed him^ and I 
was detightfuJly entertained with the various fine scenes. 

The rising sun, which I had directly before me, struck me very 
strongly, in the fine situation I was in for observing it, with the 
power and wisdom of the author of nature, and gave me such a 
charming degree of evidence for the Deity, that I could not but 
ofFer up, in sUence, on the altar of my heart, praise and adoration 
to that sovereign and universal mind, image of his benignity, and 
in its circle, which it traces unweariedly round ; not only to illus- 
trate successively the opposite sides of this globe, thereby enliven- 
ing the animal, and supporting the vegetable world, ripening and 
preparing matter for aU the purposes of life and vegetation ; but, 
to enhghten and cheer surrounding worlds, by a perpetual diffusion 
of bounties, to dispel darkness and sorrow, and like the presence 
of the Deity, infuse secret ravishment and delight into the heart. 
This cannot be the production of chance. It must be the work of 
an infinitely wise and good Being. The nature, situation, and 
motion of the sun, brings the Deity even within the reach of the 
methods of sense assisted by reason, and shows such constant 
operations of his power and goodness, that it is impossible to con- 
sider the present disposition of the system, without being full of a 
sense of love and gratitude to the Almighty Creator — the parent 
of Being and of Beauty I By this returning minister of his benefi- 
cence, all things are recalled into life, from corruption and decay ; 
and by its, and all the other heavenly motions, the whole frame of 
nature is still kept in repair. His name alone then is excellent, 
and his glory abcn^e the earth and heaven. It becomes the whole 
system of rationals to say, HallelujalL 

Come Chsbrfulnbss, triumphant Fair» 
Shine through the painful doud of care. 
O sweet of lang\iaKe» mild of mien. 
Fair virtue's fneno, and pleasure's queen 1 
Fond guardian of domestic life* 
Best banjaher of home-bred strife ; 
Nor sullen Up, nor taunting eye 
Deform the scene where thou art by : 
No sick*nJng husband danms the hour. 
That bound his joys to female power ; 
No pining mother weeps the cares, 
That parents waste on hopeless heirs : 
Th' officious daughters pleas'd attend; 
The brother rises to the friend : 
By thee our b<Mffd with flowers is crown*d» 
By thee with sonas our walks resound ; 
By thee the sprightly mornings shine. 
And evening hours in peace decline. 

While I was thinking in this manner of the sun, and the author 
of it, I came into a ^ent unfrequented glade, that was finely 
adorned with streams and trees. Nature there seemed to be lulled 
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into a kind of pleasing repose, and conspired as it were to soften 
a speculative genius into solid and awful contemplations. The 
woods, the meadows, and the water, formed the most delightful 
scenes, and the charms of distant prospects multiplied as I travelled 
on ; but at last I came to a seat which had all the beauties that 
proportion, regularity, and convenience can give. This delightful 
mansicm was situated in the midst of meadows, and surrounded 
with gardens, trees, and various shades. A fountain played to a 
great height before the door, and fell into a circular reservoir of 
water, that had foreign wild«fowl swimming on its surface. The 
whole was very fine. 

Here I walked for some time, and after roaming about, went up 
to the house, to admire its beauties. I found the windows open, 
and could see several ladies in one of the apartments. How to 
gain admittance was the question, and I beg^ to contrive many 
ways ; but while I was busied in this kind of speculation, a genteel 
footman came up to me, and let me know, his lady sent him to in- 
form me I might walk in and look at Hie house, h I pleased. So 
in I went, and passed through several grand rooms, all finely 
furnished, and filled with paintings of great price. In one of those 
chambers the servant left me, and told me, he would wait upon me 
again in a little time. This surprised me, and my astonishment 
was doubled, when I had remained alone for almost an hour. No 
footman returned, nor could I hear the sound of any feet. But I 
was charmingly entertained all the while. In the apartment I 
was left in, were two figures, dressed like a shepherd and shep- 
herdess, which amased me very much. They sat on a rich couch, 
in a gay alcove, and both played on the German flute. They 
moved tiieir heads, their arms, their eyes, their fingers, and seemed 
to look with a consciousness at each other, while they breathed, 
at my entering the room, that fine piece of music, the masquerade 
minuet ; and afterwards, several excellent pieces. I thought at 
first, they were living creatures ; but on examination, finding they 
were only wood, my admiration increased, and became exceeding 
great, when I saw, by shutting their mouths, and stopping their 
fingers, that the music did not proceed from an organ within the 
figures. It was an extraordinary piece of clockwork, invented 
and made by one John Nixon, a poor man. 

At length however, a door was opened, and a lady entered, she 
was vastly pretty, and richly drest beyond what I had ever seen, 
and had diamonds enough for a queen. I was amased at the sight 
of her, and wondered s^ more, when, after being honoured with 
a low courtesy, on my bowing to her, she asked me in Irish, how I 
did, and how long I had been in England. My surprise was so 
great I could not speak, and upon this, she said, in the same lan- 
guage, I see, air, you have no remembrance of me. You cannot 
recc^ect the least idea of me. You have quite forgot young 
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Imoinda, of the county of Galway in Ireland ; who was your 
partner in country dances, when you passed the Christmas of the 
year i ^ 1 5 , at her father's house. What Miss Wolf of Balineskay ? 
O my Imoinda ! I exclaimed, and snatching her in my arms, I 
almost stifled her with kisses. I was so glad to see her again, apd 
in the situation she appeared in, that I could not help expressing 
my joys in that tumultuous manner, and hoped she would excuse 
her Valentine, as I then remembered I had had that honour when 
we were both very young. 

This lady, who was good humour itself in flesh and blood, was 
so far from being angry at this strange flight of mine, that she only 
laughed excessively at the oddness of the thing ; but some ladies 
who came into the apartment with her seemed frightened, and at 
a loss what to think, till she cleared up the affair to tiiem, by letting 
them know who I was, and how near her father and mine Hved to 
each other in the country of Ireland. She was indeed extremely 
glad to see me, and from her heart bid me welcome to Qankford. 
Our meeting was a vast surprise to both of us. She thought I had 
bera in the Elysian fields, as she had heard nothing of me for 
several years, and I little imagined, I should ever find her in Eng- 
land, in the rich condition she was in. She asked me by what 
destiny I was brought to Yorkshire ; and in return for my short 
story, gave me an account of herself at large. Till the bdl rung 
for dinner, we sat talking together, and then went down to as 
elegant a repast as I had ever seen. There were twelve at table, 
six young ladies, all very handsome, and six gentlemen. Good 
humour presided, and in a rational, delightful cheerfulness, we 
passed some hours away. After coffee, we went to cards, and 
from them to country dances, as two of the footmen played well 
on the fiddle. The charming Imoinda was my partner, and as 
they all did the dances extremely well, we were as happy a little 
set as ever footed it to country measure. Two weeks I passed in 
this fine felicity. Then we all separated, and went different ways. 
What became of Miss Wolf after this, the extraordinary events 
of her life, and the stories of the five ladies with her, I shall relate 
in the second volume of my Memoirs of several Ladies of Great 
Britain, Four of them were Mrs. Cheslin, Mrs. Fanshaw, Mrs. 
Chadlby, and Mrs. Bissel ; the fifth was Miss Farmor ; all 
mentioned in the Preface to the first volume of my Memoirs afore- 
said. 

A fortnight, as said, I stayed with Miss Wolf, that was ; but, 
at the time I am spesJdng of, the reUct of Sir Loghlin Fitzgib- 
BONS, an old Irish knight, who was immensely rich, and married 
her when he was creeping upon all-fours, with snow on his head, 
and frost in his bones, that he might he by a naked beauty, and 
gaze at tiiat awful spot he had no power to enjoy. I did intend, 
on leaving this lady, to be at Knaresborough at night ; but the 
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iaXes, for a while, took me another way. At the inn where I dined 
I became acquainted with a gentleman much of my own age, who 
was an ingenious, agreeable man. This was Ouver Wincup, Esq.; 
who had lately married Miss Horner of Northumberland, a fine 
young creature, and a great fortune. This gentleman, by his 
good humour, and several good songs, pleased me so much, that I 
drank more than I intended, and was easily prevailed on to go 
with him, in the evening, to Woodcester, the name of his seat ; 
which was but ten miles from the house we had dined at. We 
came in just as they were going to tea. There was a great deal of 
company, at least a dozen ladies, besides half a score gentlemen, 
and all of them as gay and engaging as the best-bred young mor* 
tals could be. 

The villa here was very odd, but a charming pretty thing. The 
house consisted of, I think, ten several ground rooms, detached 
from one another, and separated by trees and banks of flowers. 
They were entirely of wood, but finely put together, and all dis- 
posed with the greatest symmetry and beauty. They were very 
handsome on the outside, and the inside was furnished and adorned 
with the finest things the owner could get for money. Easy hills, 
little valle3rs, and pretty groves, surrounded the sweet retreat, and 
the val]e3rs were watered ynth clear streams. The whole had a fine 
appearance. The varied scenes for ever pleased. 

At this delightful place I stayed ten days, and was very happy 
indeed. We drank, we laughed, we danced, we sung, and chatted 
and when that was done, 'twas night. But country-dances were 
the chief diversion ; and I had a partner, who was not only a won- 
der in face and person, being divinely pretty ; but did wonders in 
every motion. This was Miss Veyssierb of Cumberland : the 
dear creature : Reader, when I was a young fellow, there were few 
could equal me in dancing. The famous Paddy Murphy, an 
Irish member of the house of commons, commonly called the 
Little Beau, well known at Lucas's cofiEee-house in Dublin, in 1734 ; 
and Langham, the miller, who danced every night at the renowned 
Stretch's puppet-show, before the curtain was drawn up, danced 
one night, that I was at the castle, before the late Duke of Dorset 
and his Duchess, at their graces' request ; and were both de- 
servedly admired for their performance in the hornpipe, yet they 
were nothing to me in this particular ; Miss Veyssibrb however 
out-did me far ; her steps were infinite, and she did them with 
that amazing agility, that she seemed like a dancing angel in the 
air. We footed it together eight nights, and all the company said, 
we were bom for each other. She charmed me exceedingly, and I 
should have asked her the question, to try her temper, if Wincup 
had not told me, her father intended to sacrifice her to a man old 
enough to be her grandfather, for the sake of a great jointure ; and 
in a week or two she was to dance the ''reel of Bogee" with an old 
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monk. Poor Miss Veyssiere I said I, What connection can there 
be between the hoary churl and 3rou : — 

While side by side the blushing maid 
Shrinks from his visage, half airaid ? 

I do not wish you may feather him, but may you bury him very 
quickly, and be happy. 

Another of our diversions at Woodcester, was a little company 
of singers and dancers Wincup had hired, to perform in a sylvan 
theatre he had constructed in his gardens. These people did the 
mime, the dance, the song, extremely well. There was among 
them one Miss Hinxworth, a charming young creature, who ex- 
celling in everything, singing especially, had no equal I believe in 
the world. She was a gentleman's daughter, and had been carried 
ofi by one O' Regan, an Irishman, and dancing-master, and who 
was the head of this company. He was the most active fellow 
upon earth, and the best harlequin I have ever seen. Every even- 
ing we had something or other extraordinary from these perfor- 
mers. He gave us tvro pieces which so nearly resembled to two 
favourite entertainments called Harlequin Sorcerer, and The Genii, 
though in several particulars better ; that I cannot help thinking 
Rich owed his Harlequin Sorcerer to O' Regan ; and that The 
Genii of Drury-Lane was the invention of this Irishman. 

You know, reader, that in the first scene of Harlequin Sorcerer 
there is a group of witches at their orgies in a wilderness by moon- 
light, and that harlequin comes riding in the air between two 
witches, upon a long pole : Here O'Regan did what was never 
attempted at Covent-Garden house, and what no other man in 
the world I believe did ever do. As the witches danced round and 
round, hand in hand, as swift as they could move, O'Regan 
leaped upon the shoulder of one of them, and for near a quarter of 
an hour, jumped the contrary way as fast as they went, round all 
their shoulders. This was a fine piece of activity. I think it 
much more wonderful, than to keep at the top of the outwheel of 
a water-mill, by jumping there, as it goes with the greatest rapidity 
round. This MuN. Hawley, of Loch-Gur in the county of Tip- 
perary, could do. He was a charming fellow in body and mind, 
and fell unfortunately in the twenty-second year of his age. In a 
plain field, by a trip of his horse, he came down, and fractured his 
skull. He did not think he was hurt, but at night as soon as he 
began to eat, it came up. A surgeon was sent for, to look at his 
head. It was cracked in several places, and he died the next day. 
He and I were near friends. 

The first of June, 1 731, at five in the morning, I took my leave 
of honest Wincup, as cheerful and worthy a f^ow as ever lived, 
and set out for Knaresborough ; but lost my way, went quite 
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wrong, and in tbree hours' time, came to a little blind ale-house, 
the sign of the Cat and Bagpipe, in a lonely silent place. The master 
of this small inn was one Tom Clancy, brother to the well-known 
Martin Clancy in Dublin. He came to England to try his 
fortune, as he told me, and married an old woman, who kept this 
public-house, the sign of the Cat, to which Tom added the Bag'- 
pipe. As he had been a waiter at his brother's house, he remem- 
bered to have seen me often there, and was rejoiced at my arrival 
at the Cat and Bagpipe. He got me a good supper of trouts, fine 
ale, and a squib of punch, and after he had done talking of all the 
gallant fellows that used to resort to his brother Martin's, Cap- 
tain Maccan of the county of Kerry, and many more, the heroes 
of Trinity-coU^ie, Dublin, he let me go to sleep. 

The next morning, betimes, I was up, and walked into a wood 
adjoining to Clancy's house. I sauntered on for about an hour 
easily enough, but at last came to a part of the forest that was al- 
most impenetrable. Curiosity excited me to struggle onwards, 
if possible, that I might see what country was before me, or if any 
house was to be found in this gloomy place ; this cost me a couple 
of hours, much toil, and many scratches ; but at length, I arrived 
at the edge of a barren moor, and beyond it, about a quarter of a 
mile off, saw another wood. Proud to be daring, on I went, and 
soon came to the wood in view, which I found cut into walks, and 
arrived at a circular space surrounded with a forest, that was above 
a hundred yards every way. In the centre of this was a house, 
enclosed within a very broad deep mote, full of water, and the 
banks on the inside, sJl round, were so thick planted with trees, 
that there was no seeing any thing of the mansion but the roof and 
the chimnies. Over the water was one narrow draw-bridge, lifted 
up, and a strong door on the garden side of the mote. Round I 
vnaJked several times, but no soul could I see : not the least noise 
could I hear ; nor was there a cottage anywhere in view. I 
wondered much at the whole, and if I had had my lad O'Fin with 
me, and my pole, I would most certainly have attempted to leap 
the foss, broad as it was, and if it was possible, have known who 
were the occupants of this strange place. But as nothing could 
be done, nor any information be had, I returned again to the CtU 
and Bagpipe, 

It was tenby the time I got back, and at breakfast I told Clancy^ 
my landlord, where I had been, and asked him if he knew who 
lived in that wonderful place. " His name," he replied, " is 
Cock, an old lawyer and limb of the devil, and the most hideous 
man to behold, upon the face of the earth. Everything that ia 
bad and shocking is in his compound ; he is to outward appear- 
ance a monster, and within, the miser, the oppressor, and the 
villain. He is despised and abhorred, but so immensely rich, that 
he can do anything, and no one is able to contend with him. I 
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could relate/' said Tom, " a thousand instances of his injustice 
and cruelty ; but one alone is sufficient to render his memory for 
ever cursed. Two gentlemen of fortune, who had employed him 
several years in their affairs, and had a good opinion of him, on 
account of a canted uprightness and seeming piety, left him sole 
guardian of a daughter each of them had, and the management of 
fifty thousand pounds a-piece, the fortune of these girls, with power 
to do as he pleased, without being subject to any controul, till 
they are of age. These ladies, as fine creatures as ever the eye of 
man beheld, he has had now a year in confinement in that prison 
you saw in the wood ; and while he lives, will keep them there to 
be sure, on account of the hundred thousand pounds, or till he 
shall be able to dispose of them, to his own advantage some way 
or other. He intends them, it is said, for two. ugly nephews he 
has, who are now at school, about fourteen years old, and for this 
purpose, or some other as bad, never suffers them to stir out of 
the garden surrounded by the mote, nor lets any human creatures 
visit them. Greatly as tiiey are to be pitied, they bear his severe 
usage wonderfully well. Miss Martha Tilston, the eldest, is in 
her twentieth year ; and the other. Miss Alitrba Llansoy, in her 
her nineteenth. They are girls of great sense, and would, if any 
kind of opportunity offered, make a brave attempt to escape, but 
that seems impossible. They are not only so strictly confined, 
and he for ever at home with them, except he rides a few miles ; 
but they are attended continually in the garden, when they walk, 
by a servant who is well paid, and devoted to the old man her 
master/ This makes them think their state is fixed for life, and 
to get rid of melancholy, they read, and practise music. They 
botb play on the fiddle, and do it extremely fine." 

Here Clancy had done, and I was much more surprised at his 
relation than at the place of their residence which I had seen. I 
became very thoughtful, and continued for some time with my 
eyes fixed on the table, while I revolved the case of these unfor- 
tunate young ladies. " But is all this true, or only report ? " said 
I. " How did you get such particular information ? " "I will 
tell you," answered Tom, " Old Cock is my landlord, and business 
often brings me to his house in the wood, to pay my rent, or ask 
for sometMng I want. Besides, I sometimes take a fat pig there, 
and other things to sell. My daughter, likewise, has sometimes 
a piece of work in hand for the ladies, and she and I take a walk 
with it there by a better and shorter way than you went. You 
cannot think how glad they are to see us, and then acquaint us 
with all their perplexities and distress." 

On hearing this, a sudden thought of being serviceable to these 
ladies came into my head, and I was about to ask a question in 
relation to it, when two horsemen rode up to the door, and one 
of them called " House 1 " " This " says my landlord, " is Old 
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Cock and his man ; " and immediately went out to him, to know 
his will. He told him, he came for the ride-sake himself, to see if 
any letters were left for him by that day's post at his house, and 
would dine with him if he had anything to eat. " I have " said 
Tom, ** as fine a fowl, bacon and greens, as ever was served up to 
any table, and only one gentleman, a stranger and traveller, to sit 
down to it." Cock upon ttus came into the room I was sitting in, 
and after looking very earnestly at me, said ** Your servant, sir." 
I told him I was his " most humble," and right glad to meet with 
a gentleman for society in that lone place. I inmiediately began 
a story of a cock and a bull, and made the old fellow grin now and 
then. I informed him among other things, that I was traveUing 
to Westmoreland, to look after some estates I had there, but must 
hurry back to London very soon, for my wife was within a few 
weeks of her time. " You are a married man then, sir," he re- 
pUed. " Yes, indeed, and so supremely blest with the charms 
and perfecticMis, the fondness and obedience of a wife, that I would 
not be unmarried for all the world : few men Uving so happy as I 
am in the nuptial state." Here dinner was brought in, and to 
save the old gentleman trouble, I would cut up the fowl. I helped 
him plcntifijlly to a sUce of the breast, and the tips of the 
wings, and picked out for him the tenderest greens. I was as com- 
plaisant as it was possible, and drank his health many times. 
The bottle after dinner I put about pretty quick, and told my old 
gentleman, if affairs ever brought him up to London, I should be 
glad to see him at my house, in Golden-Square, the very next door 
to Sir John Heir's ; or, if I could be of any service to him there, 
he would obUge me very much by letting me know in what way. 
In short, I so buttered him ynih words, and filled him with fowl 
and ¥dne, that he seemed well pleased, especially when he found 
there was nothing to pay, as I informed him it was my own dinner 
I had bespoke, and din^ ynth double pleasure in having the satis- 
faction of his most agreeable company. I further said, he was a 
fine poUtician, and talked extremely well of the government and 
the times ; that I had received more true knowledge from his just 
notions, than from all I had read of men and things, or from con- 
versing with any one. The glass during this time was not long 
still, but in such toasts as I found were grateful to his Jacobite 
heart, drank brimmers as fast as opportunity served ; and he 
pledged me and cottoned in a very diverting way. He grew very 
fond of me at last, and hoped I would spare so much time, as to 
come and dine with him the next day. This honour I assiured 
him I would do myself, and punctually be with him at his hour. 
He then rode off, brim full, and I walked out to consider of this 
afiair. But before I proceed any farther in my story, I must give 
a description of this man. 
Cock, the old lawyer and guardian, was a low man, about four 
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feet eight inches, very broad, and near seventy years old. He 
was humped behind to an enormous degree, and his belly as a vast 
flasket of garbage projected monstrously before. He had the 
most hanging look I haveTever seen. 4 His .brows .were prodigious, 
and frowning in a shocking manner ; his eyes very little, and 
above an inch within his head ; his nose hooked Uke a buzzard, 
wide nostrils like a horse, and his mouth sparrow. In this case, 
was a mind quite cunning, in the worst sense of the word, acute, 
artful, designing and base. There was not a spark of honour or 
generosity in his soul. 

How to circumvent this able one, and deliver the two beauties 
from his oppressive power, was the question : it seemed almost 
impossible ; but I resolved to do my best. This I told Clancy, 
and requested, as I was to dine with Cock the next day, that he 
would be there in the morning, on some pretence or other, and let 
the ladies know, I offered them my service, without any other view 
than to do them good ; and if they accepted it, to inform me by a 
note, slipt into my hand when they saw me, that if they could 
direct me what to do, I would execute it at any hazard, or let them 
hint the least particular that might have any tendency to their 
freedom in some time to come, though it were three months off, 
and I would wait for the moment, and study to improve the 
scheme. This my landlord very carefully acquainted them with, 
at the time I mentioned ; and by two o'clock I was at Cock's 
house, to see these beauties, and know what they thought of the 
service offered them. The old man received me much dviler than 
I thought he would do when he was sober, and had, what my land- 
lord told me was a very rare thing in his house, to wit, a good 
dinner that day. Just as it was brought in the ladies enttt^, 
two charming creatures indeed, and made me very low courtesies, 
while their eyes declared the sense they had of the good I intended 
them. Cock said, " These are my nieces, sir," and as I had saluted 
them, we sat down to table. The eldest carved, and helped me to 
the best the board afforded, and young as they were, they both 
showed by their manner, and the little they said, that they were 
women of sense and breeding. They retired, a few minutes after 
dinner, and the youngest contrived, in going off, to give me a 
billet, in an invisible manner. I then turned to Cock entirely, 
heard him abuse the government in nonsense and falsehoods, as 
aU Jacobites do ; and after we had drank and talked for better 
than an hour, took my leave of him very willingly, to read the 
following note. 



H 



Sir, 
As you can have nothing in view but our happiness, in your 
most generous offer of assistance, we have not words to express 
our grateful sense of the intendi^l favour. What is to be done 
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upon the occasion, as yet we cannot imagine, as we are so con- 
fined and watched, and the doors of the house locked and barred 
in sudb a manner every night that a cat could not get out at any 
part of it. — ^You shall hear from us however soon, if possible, 
to some purpose ; and in the mean time we are, 

Sir, 

" Your ever obliged servants, 

" M. T. 
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What to do then I cotdd not tell ; but as I rode back I con- 
sulted with my lad O'Fzn, who was a very extraordinary young 
man, and asked him what observations he had made on the 
servants and place. He said, he had tried the depth of the 
water in the mote all round, and found it fordable at one angle, 
waist high, and the rock he trod on about two feet broad. He 
had stripped, and walked it over to be sure of the thing. As to 
the people, he fancied there was one young man, a labourer by 
the year under the gardener, who would, for a reasonable reward 
for losing his place, be aiding in the escape of the ladies ; for he 
talked with pity of them, and with great severity of his master : 
that if I pleased, he would sound this man, and let me know 
more in relation to him : that if he would be concerned, he could 
very easily carry the ladies on his back across the water, as he 
was a tall man, and then we might take them behind us to what 
{dace we pleased ; or, if it was not safe trusting this man, for fear 
of his telling his master, in hopes of more money on that side, 
then, he would himself engage to bring the ladies and their clothes 
over, on his own back, with wetting only their legs, if they could 
be at the water-side some hour in the night. This was not bad 
to be sure, but I was afraid to trust the inan ; for, if he should 
infonn old Cock of the thing, they would be confined to their 
chambers, and made close prisoners for the time to come. It 
was better therefore to rely entirely upon 0*Fin, if they could 
get into the garden in the night. 

In answer then to another letter I had from the ladies by my 
landlord's daughter the next morning, in which they lamented 
the appearing impossibility of an escape, I let them know im- 
mediately the state of the water, and desired to be informed what 
they thought of the gardener's man; or, if he would not do, 
could they at any particular hour, get to that angle of the mote 
I named, to be brought over on my man's back, and then imme- 
diately ride ofi behind us on pillions, which should be prepared. 
Their answer was, that they dared not trust any of their guar- 
dian's men, but thought my own servant would do, and the 
scheme reascMoable and seemingly safe, if they could get out. 
They gave me a million of thanks for my amaaing care of them. 
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and called the immortal powers to witness the high sense they 
had of their nnutterable obligation to me. 

Waiting then for them, I staid at the little inn three days 
longer, and at last received a billet to let me know, that at twelve 
o'clock that night, which was the sixth of June, they could, by an 
accident that had happened, be at the appointed place, and 
ready to go wherever I pleased. To a minute my man and I 
were there, and in a few moments, O'Fm brought tibem and 
their clothes over safe. In an instant after they were behind us, 
and we rode oft as fast as we could. Six hours we travelled 
without stopping, and in that time, had gone about thirty miles. 
We breakfasted very gaily at our inn, and when the horses had 
rested a couple of hours, we set out again, and rode till three in 
the afternoon, when we baited at a lone house in a valley, called 
Straveret Vale, which had every rural charm that can be found 
in the finest part of Juan Femandes. A young couple, vastly 
dvil kept here a small clean public house, the sign of the Pilgrim, 
on the very margin of a pretty river, and the plain things they 
had were as good as we could desire. Their bread, their drink, 
their fowl, their eggs, their butter, cheese, vegetables, and bacon, 
were excellent, and as they had good beds, I thought we could 
not do better than lie by for two or three days in ^lis charming 
place, till it was determined, where the ladies should fix. We 
were at least sixty miles from old Cock's house, and in an obs- 
curity that would conceal us from any pursuers ; for we had 
kept the* cross roads and by-ways, and were on the confines 
of Westmoreland. Here then we agreed to rest for a httle 
time. In reality, it was just as I pleased. The ladies were all 
acknowledgment for what I did to deliver them, and aU submis- 
sion to my direction. They had each of them thirty guineas in 
their purses, as they show^ me, but what to do after that was 
gone, or where to go while it lasted, to be in safety, they could 
not tell. 

The afiair perplexed me very much, and I turned it a thou- 
sand ways, without being aUe to settle it as I would. I had 
two young heiresses on my hands, who wanted more than a 
year of behig at age, and I must support them, and place them in 
some spot of decency, security, and peace, since I had gone thus 
far, or I had injured them greatly, instead of serving them, in 
bringing them ^om their guardian's house. This took up all 
my thoughts for three days. I concealed however my uneasi- 
ness from them, and endeavoured to make the house and place 
quite pleasing to them. I kept up a cheerfulness and gaiety, 
and we sat down with joy and pleasure to breakfast, dinner, and 
supper. Within doors, we play^ at cards, we sung, and I enter* 
tained them with my german-flute. Abroad, we walked, fished, 
and sometimes I rowed them up the rivear in a boat which tiie 
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man of the house had. The whole scheme was really delightful, 
and as the girls had great quickness and vivacity, and were far 
from being ignorant, considering their few years, I could have 
wished it was possible to stay there much longer : but it was no 
place for them, and I was obUged to call at Claytor, in a little 
time. I could not forget my promise to the lovely Miss Spbncb. 
My honour was engaged, and there was no time to lose. It is 
true, if I had not been engaged, I might immediately have mar* 
ried either the beautiful JAiss Tilston, or the more beautiful 
Miss Llandsoy, then become my wards ; but as they were minors, 
if such a wife died under age, I could be no gainer, and might 
have children to maintain without any fortune. All these things 
sat powerfully on my spirits, and I was obliged at last to make 
the following declaration to the ladies, which I did the third day 
after dinner. 

" Miss Tilston, Miss Llandsoy, I am sensible you have too 
high an opinion of what I have done to serve you, and think 
there is more merit in it than there really is ; for a man of any 
generosity and abitity would, I imagine, do all that was pos- 
sible to deliver two young ladies of your charms and perfections, 
from the slavery and misery 3rour guardian kept you in : I am 
Ukewise sure you believe I would do everything in my power, 
to secure your happiness, and give you the possession of every 
blessing of time. I honour, I admire, I regard you both, to a high 
degree ; and if I were some powerful genie, I would crown your 
lives with stable felicity and glory. But nature, ladies, has 
irrevocably fixed Umits, beyond which we cannot pass, and my 
sphere of action is far from being large. My fortune is not very 
great, and thereby prevents my being so useful a friend to you 
as I would willingly be. However, though it is not in my power 
to do according to my inclination, in regard to your case, and 
with security place you in some station fit for your rank and 
worth, yet I can bring you to a spot of tranquillity, and in still 
life enable you to live without perplexity or care of any kind. 
You shall have peace and little, and may perhaps hereafter say, 
you have enjoyed more real happiness, for the time you had 
occasion to reside there, than you could find in the tumult, pomp, 
and grandeur of the world." 

Here I gave the ladies an account of Orton-Lodge, in the 
northern extremity of Westmoreland, where I had Uved a con- 
siderable time, told them the condition it was in, the goods, the 
books, the liquors, and other necessaries and conveniencies that 
were there, and if, in that charming romantic spot, where no 
mortal could come to hurt them, they could bear to live for a 
while, I would settle them there, and get a man to work in the 
garden, and a couple of maids. I would likewise procure for 
them two cows, a few lambs^ some poultry, and com^ and seeds 
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for the ground : in short, that they should have every thing 
requisite in such a place ; I would return to them as soon as 
possible ; I would write to them often, directing my letters to the 
nearest town, to be called for by their man. " What do you 
say, ladies, to this proposal ? In London it is not possible for 
you to be : at a farm-house you might have no satisfaction : 
and any where that was known and frequented, you may be 
liable to discovery, as Cock, your guardian, will inquire every 
where ; and if he hears of you, 3rou will be carried home most 
certainly to his dismal habitation, and be used ten times worse 
than before. What do you think then of this scheme ? " 

" Sir," they both replied, ** you are to us a subaltern power, 
by Heaven sent to deliver us from misery, and secure our happi- 
ness in this world. We have not words to express the gratitude 
of our souls for this further instance of your goodness in the 
offer you make us, nor can it ever be in our power to make 
you the return it deserves. You will be pleased to accept our 
grateful thanks, and all we have to add at present, our 
prayers for your preservation and health. Conduct us, we 
beseech you, immediately to that sweet spot of peace you have 
described." 

This being agreed on, the next thing to be done was to get 
two horses for the ladies, for mine were not able to carry double 
any farther, if there had been a turnpike road before us ; then 
up the mountains we were to go, where no double horse could 
travel; and when they were at the Lodge, they would want 
horses to ride sometimes, or to remove, if the necessity of their 
case should happen to require it : to my landlord therefore I 
applied upon the occasion, and he very quickly got me not only 
two pretty beasts, but a young labouring man, and two country 
girls to wait upon the ladies. I then sent to the next town for a 
couple of side-saddles, gave the servants directions to go to the 
Rev. Mr. Fleming's house, to wait there till they heard from 
me, and then we set out for Orton-Lodge. Two days we spent 
in travelling there, feeding on cold provisions we had with us, 
and lying a night on the fern of the mountains. The second 
evening we arrived at the Lodge. There I found every thing 
safe, and the place as I had left it. I opened my various store- 
houses, to the surprise of the 3roung ladies, and brought them 
many good things ; biscuits, potted char, potted black-cocks, 
sweetmeats, and liquors of various kinds ; O'Fin likewise got us 
a dish of trouts for supper, and the two beauties and I sat down 
with cheerfulness to our table. Vastly amazed they were at all 
they saw. Every thing vras so good, and the wild charms of ^e 
place so pleasing, that they could not but express the transports 
they were in at their present situation. The whole they said, 
was charming as enchantment^ and in language there was not a 
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and shrubs. The mansion^ and the improved spot of ground, 
were at the end of the beautiful lake, so as to have the whole 
dc^ghtful piece of water before the door. The projecting shaded 
fells seemed to nod or hang over the habitation, and on either 
hand, a few yards from the front of the house, cascades much 
higher than that of dread Lodore, in Cumberland, fell into the 
lake. There is not any thing so beautiful and striking as the 
whole in any part of the globe that I have seen : and I have been 
in higher latitudes, north and south, than most men living. I 
have conversed with nations who live many degrees beyond the 
poor frozen Laplander ; and have travelled among the barbarians 
who scorch beneath the burning lone. 

Who Uved in this deUghtful valley, was, in the next place, 
my inquiry, after I had admired for an hour the amazing beau- 
ties of the place. I walked up to the house, and in one of the 
parlour windows, that had a view up the loch, I saw a jroung 
beauty sitting with a music-book in her hand, and heard her sing 
in a masterly manner. She could not see me, but I had a full 
view of her fine face, and as I remembered to have seen her some- 
where, I stood gazing at her with wonder and delight, endeavour- 
ing to recollect where I had been in her company, when another 
young one came into the room, whom I had reason to remember 
very well, on account of an accident, and then I knew they were 
the two young ladies I had seen at Mr. Harcourt's, and admired 
very greatly for the charms of their persons, and the beauties 
of their minds. Upon this I walked up to the window, and after 
a little astonishment at seeing me, they behaved with the greatest 
civiHty, and seemed to be highly pleased with the accidental 
meeting. While we were talking, their mamma came into the 
apartment, and on their letting her know who I was, and where 
they had been acquainted with me, the old lady was pleased to 
ask me to stay at her house that night, and to assure me she 
was glad to see me, as she had often heard her daughters speak 
of me. Three days I passed with great pleasure in this place 
and then with much regret took my leave. 

The fifth of July I left Mrs. Thurlob's, and by the assistance 
of a guide, had a fine ride to the house of Friar Fleming, in 
Richmondshire, where I arrived by noon. I dined with this 
good Franciscan, and should have lain there that night, but 
that I could not help being nlelancholy, on missing my dear 
friend Tom, the monk's brotiier, who died of a fever, as before 
related. From^him then I parted in the evening, and rode to a 
Carthusian monastry, which consisted of seven monks, men of 
some estate, who had agreed to live together in this remote 
place, and pass their lives in piety, study, and gardening. I 
had a letter from Flbming to one of these gentlemen, the superior, 
letting him know I was his near friend, and desiring he would 
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receive me as himself ; that, although a protestant, I was of no 
party, but in charity with all mankind. This letter procured 
me aU the kindness and honours these gentlemen could show 
me. They behaved with great civihty and tenderness, and gave 
me the best they had, good fish, good bread, good wine, ex- 
cellent fruit, and fine vegetables ; for as to flesh, they never eat 
any, by their rule. 

They were all learned and devout men, very grave and silent 
for the most part, except when visited, but without anything 
stiff or morose in their manner. They had a large collection 
of books, and seemed to understand them well. What time 
they had to spare from the hours of divine service, and working 
in their gardens, according to the rule of St. Bruno, which they 
follow, they give to study, and had many volumes of their own 
writing ; but mostly old manuscripts which they had transcribed, 
in Greek, Latin, and French. Making such copies was their 
principal work in the closet. 

I stayed two days with these gentlemen, and had a good deal 
of useful conversation with them, on various subjects. On 
looking into the writings of the Rabbies, which I saw in their 
library, I told one of these Chartreux, that it was a wonder to me, 
that any one read such extravagant fabulous rdations and 
despicable fictions as these books contained, and should be glad 
to know, what good could be extracted from them. 

The Friar re^ed, that notwithstanding their being fictitious 
and extravagant to a high degree, yet great use might be made 
of the works of the Rabbies, and especially of the Talmud of 
Babylon, * We obtain from thence a knowledge of the cus- 



* Reader, that you may the better understand the oonvenation I had with thk leaned 
Carthusian, I must infonn you what the Tmlmmit and other writings of the Rabbies are. 

Xt^ Talmud, a odebrated pieoe of Jewish literature, lull of Rai>inical dominatioa and 
enthusiaan. The Rabbins pretend, that this book contains the Oral laws, and other secrets, 
which God communicated to Moses. It consists of two parts, eadi of iHiich is divided into 
several books. In the first part, which they call MUhma, is the test In the other, is a sort 
of comment on the text, axid this is stiled the dmata. 

Tliis oral law, or tradition of the Jews, was collec t e d after the destruction of the Temide, 
A.D. 150, by Rabbi Judah, and is oy them nvfecred before the sciiptnie. They suppose 
it was orally delivered by Moses to InaeL and unlawful to be written ; but wiien Jerusalem 
was destroyvd, they were constrained to write it, least it should be lost; but yet it is so written, 
as that xkone but themselves might understand it^lbis Mhkma and Gmutta complete the 
two Takmtis ; that of Terusalem, a.d. 330 ; and that of Babyloo. five hundred yean after 
Christ. Many parts of these Tdmuds are translated by several learned mm, who have 
endeavomied to render them intelligible : but in order to understand them fully, you must 
read the J ad Ckaska, or MisJma Torak at Moses Maimonides, who was physician to the king 
of Bgypt about six hundred veaxs ago. This Rabbi hath comprized the substance of the 
M4$kna and Gmtara of the Ta fmrnd, in his books, and enabled us to understand all the Mi$kma 
with ease and pleasure. See likewise the Cknii Talmudica, Cock's £cc«rMa, and the works 
oi tibe flioelleat Ludovicus de Campeigne dn Vefl. who had been a Tew, out after beooining 
a Roman Catholic, went over to the Church of England, in which Be continued lor several 
years in the character of a great divine : but at last turned Baptist, and died a member 
of that Christian Church ; which k)et him all his friends and interest He died the beginnhig 
of this century, with the reputation ol an upright Christian and a most learned man. lliere 
is no tolerable account given of him in any ol the Biographical Dictionaries. What they 
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toms and opinions of the Jews, which afiord some benefit. In 
the next plaoe^ they serve to the confirmation of the history of 
Jesns Christ; for it appears by the Babylonish Talmud, that 
there vras one Jesus, who had disciples, lived in such and such 
a place, and did and said divers things ; and in the Bible many 
texts relating to the Messias are confirmed and explained by 
these books of the Rabbies, though not by them intended. This 
I have since foimd to be the tmtii of the case. I have read the 
works of the Rabbins since, and find it to be as the Carthusian 
said. For example — 

It is said in Genesis ch. iii v. 1 5. "I will put enmity between 
thy seed and her seed. It shall bruise thy head, and ihon shalt 
bruise his heel." Now the Tar gum of Onkeios gives the sense 
thus : The man shall be mindful of, or remember, what thou 
(Satan) hast done to him in times past, and thou shalt observe, 
watch or haunt him till the end of days ; that is, the serpent or 
devil should pursue and have dominion over the world till the 
last days, and then the prince of this world should be cast out, 
and tl^ works of the devil destroyed. Beacharith He3ramin, 
the end of days, or last days, is, by a general rule, given by the 
most learned Rabbins, meant of the Messias. So Kimchi on 
Isaiah, ch. ii. v. 2. — and Abarbriel and R. Moses Nachm on 
Genesis, xlix. v. i. inform us. 

It is likewise very remarkable, that the Targum of Jsmsal&m, 
and that of Jonathan Ben Uziel, apply this place to the coming 
of the Messias. They give the words the following sense. I 
will put enmity between thy seed and her seed ; wh^ the sons 
of the woman keep my law, they shaU bruise thy hesA, and when 
they break my law, thou shalt bruise their heel ; but the wound 
given to the seed of the woman, shall be healed, but thine shall 
be incurable ; they shall be healed in the last days^ in the days 
of the Messias. Such is the opinion of the most learned Jews : 
and from thence it follows, tiiat the Christians have not put 
their sense upon the text I have cited to serve their own turn ; 
the Rabbins, we see, give the very same meaning to the place. 

Again in Numbers, ch. xxiv. v. 17, we have the famous pro- 
phecy of Balaam : " There shall come a star out of Jacob, and 
a sceptre shall rise out of Israel," and in Isaiah, ch. xi.v. 1. it is writ- 
ten. " And there shaU come forth a rod out of the stem of 
Jesse, and a branch shall grow out of his roots, and the spirit 
of the Lord shall rest upon him." And in Jeremiah, ch. xxiii. 
w. 5, 6. " Behold thedays shall come, saith the Lord, that I will 
raise unto David a righteous branch, — and this is his name where- 

say is ihcrt and nat to pothing. And tbe Popisli acooumta an not only ihort, bat ialse, and 
sheer calomny. I took much pains some yean agOL to coUeet among tbe Baptists, and fitom 
others who knew this great man. evetythmg I ocniid get zelating to him ana his wocks, and 
formed ^Hiat I had got into a life of hhn, wfakh I did intend tolnscrt in this place : hut by 
some aocidsnt or other, it is gone. I cannot find it anywhere. 
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by he shall be called, The Lord our Righteousness." That the 
Christiaiis apply these texts to the Messias, I need not inform 
the reader : but it must be grateful to observe, that the para- 
phrases of Onkelos, Jonathan, and Jerusalem, all of them ex- 
pressly attribute the prophecy of Balaam to the Messias. And 
Rabbi Moses Hadaxsan and Maimon, say, he is here called a 
Star, which signifies what McUachi expresses by the Sun of 
Righteousness, McU. ch. iv. v. 2 ; and Zachariah by the East, " I 
will bring forth my servant the East." Zach, ch. iii. v. 8. as it 
is translat3d in the Vulgat, Septuagint, Arabic, and SjO'iac, is 
here, say these Rabbins, called a Star, because he should come 
and destroy idolatry, among the heathen nations, by becoming 
a Ught to the Gentiles, and tbe glory of IsraeL 

As to the other two texts, the Jews do likewise attribute them 
to the Messias. Rabbi Joseph Albo, speaking of the words, 
"The Lord our Righteousness," in particular, says expressly^ 
that thijs is one name given to the Messias. Allx>, Sep, ikker. Ub. 
2. c. 28. Thus do the Jews concur with us in the appUcation of 
texts to the Messias. But what is become of this Messias, they 
cannot tell. They are amazed, perplexed, and confounded at 
him. They dispute on the article, and have the wildest fancies 
in relation to it. Whereas the Christians give a clear and con- 
sistent account of the Messias, and by every afgument that 
can be desired by a rational, prove the truth of Christianity. 

Again : in Isaiah ch. ix. v. 6 we have these words ; " Unto us 
a child is bom, unto us a son is given, and the government shall 
be upon his shoulders : and his name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counsellor, the Mighty Godj^ the Everlasting Father, the Prince 
of Peace." Or as the Alexandrian Manuscript hath it, " He 
shall call his name the Angel, Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty, 
the Governor, the Prince of Peace, the Father of the age to come." 
This is thought by all Christians to be a plain declaration of the 
Messias ; for to apply it to any mere mortal, as to Hezekiah, or 
Isaiah's son, cannot be done without the greatest absurdity, 
and therefore Ben Maimon, Epist, ad Afric, fairly yields that 
these words belong to the Messias, and so doth Jonathan Ben 
Uziel in his Chaldee paraphrase. The Talmud itself allows it. 
Tract. Sanhedrim^ that it relates to a person not come in the 
time of the prophets, but to the man, whose name is the " Branch, 
which was to come forth out of the stem of Jesse, and to grow 
out of his roots. My servant the Branch. Behold the man 
whose name is the Branch." Zach. ch. iii. v, 8. and ch. xii. and 
Isaiah di« iv. v. 1. " Even the person that shall be sent ; " Shilo, 
that remarkable person God had promised to his people. So 
says the Talmud, 

But further ; as to the birth of the Messias^ in respect of the 
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maimer and the place, it is thus set down by the prophet 
Micah, V. 2, " And thou Bethlehem Ephrata, though thou be 
little among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall come 
forth unto me, that is to be ruler in Israel ; whose goings forth 
have been of old, even from everlasting/' And in Isaiak, 
ch. vii. v. 14, are these words, " Behold a virgin shaU conceive 
and bring f^^ a son, and call his name Immanuel." In these 
two texts, the Christians say, the place of the birth of the Messias, 
and the manner of it, are as plainly described as words can do ; 
and if they cannot, without absurdity, be explained as relating 
to any other person, then it must be perverting the meaning of 
the records to oppose this explication : but this the Jews are 
far from doing. The place is acknowledged in the Talmud, in 
the Chaldee paraphrase of Jonathan, and all their most famous 
masters declare with one voice, that Bethlehem indisputably 
belongs to the Messias. " Exte Bethlehem coram me prodibit 
Messias, ut sit dominium exercens in Israel, cujus nomen dictum 
est ab aetemitate, a Diebus seculi." Talmud, lib. Sanhedrim, 
et Midrasch. The hillinic Rabbi Selemoh, Paraph, Janath, in 
Loc. Rabbi David Kimchi. And as to the maimer, though it be 
true that some Jews say, the Hebrew word Gnalma signifies a 
young woman as well as a virgin ; yet Kimchi, Jarchi, and Sele- 
moh, three of their greatest Rabbins, confess that here is some- 
thing wonderful presaged in the birth and generation of this 
parson, and that he was not to be bom as other men and women 
are born. What can we desire more, in the case, from an enemy ? 
And in truth, the behold, or wonder, with which the text b^;ins, 
would be nothing, if it was only that a young woman should 
have a child : and as to the Hebrew word Gnalmah, if it ever 
does signify a young woman, which I very much doubt, 3ret 
the translation of the Seventy, who well understood the origmal 
surely, they render the word by parthenos, TOf&hot in Greek, which 
always signifies a virgin in the strict propriety of the phrase. 
And in the Punic language, which is much ihe same as the 
Hebrew, the word Alma signifies a virgin, " virgo intacta," and 
never means a young woman. 

Such are the advantages we may gain by reading the books 
of the Rabbins ; and to me it is pleasing to see these great Hebrew 
masters granting so much to us for our Messias, wMle they hate 
our holy religion beyond every thing. Even the gay among 
the Jews, if I have been truly informed by one who danced a 
night with them, have, in contempt and abhorrence of our faith^ 
a country-dance called " The Little Jesus." 

The eighth of July, % left the Httle Cheuireuse, and went from 
thence to Knaresborough, where I arrived that night, and re- 
sided three days. It is a fine old town, ami borough by prescrip- 
tion, in the West-riding of Yorkdiire, and wapentake of Claro. 
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The vast hills of Craven look beautifully wild in its neighbour- 
hood, and the rapid river Nid, which issues from the bottom 
of those mountains, almost encompasses the town. It is a hun- 
dred and seventy five measured miles from London, and the best 
way to it is from Ferrybridge to Wetherby, by the left-hand road, 
where there is an excdlent inn, and from that to Knaresborough. 

When this very ancient town passed from the posterity of 
Surlo de Burgh, the founder of it, we know not, but we find that 
Henry III granted the honour, castle, and manor, to the Earl 
of Kent, Margaret his wife, and their issue and heirs, and that 
on failure of issue and right heirs, it retumed^again to ihe crown ; 
for Edward II, among other lands, gave this" lordship of Knares- 
borough to his favourite Pierse de Gaveston, Earl of Cornwall, 
and his heirs. Gaveston was taken not long after by the Barons, 
in Scarbcvough castle, after a short siege, and was beheaded on 
Gaversly-heath, near Warwick, by order of the Earl of Warwick, 
June 20, 131 2. On the fall of the insolent Gaveston, who had 
been banished by Edward I but recalled, ere that monarch's 
funeral rites were performed, by the weak and inefficient 
Edward II, whose interest becoming blended with that of his 
favourite, rendered the public displeasure agaijQst Gaveston the 
want of duty to the prince, and which eventually in his death 
involved the ruin of his Sovereign ; Knaresborough again reverted 
to the Crown, and so continued till the forty-fourth of Edward 
III, when this king made a grant of the honour, castle, and manor 
of the town, and the cell of St. Roberts, to John of Gaunt, the 
king's fourth son, who was Earl of Richmond, and created Puke 
of Lancaster, on tus having married one of the coheiresses of 
Henry, Duke of Lancaster. Other great estates were likewise 
given at the same time to this fourtii son of Edward, that he 
might maintain his grandeur : and ever since, this town has 
belonged to l^e dutohy of Lancaster. It is an appendage to the 
crown. 

Not far from this town are two wells, as strong of sulphur as 
Harrogate-water, and as valuable, though no one takes any 
notice of them. One lies in the way to Harrogate, in a low 
ground by a brook-side. The other is Bitton-spa, in a park by 
Mr. Staughton's house. 

As to the famous dropping-well or petrifying water, it lies 
on the west side of the town and river, about twenty-six yards 
from the bank of the Nid, and it rises fifteen yards below the 
top of a mountain of marie stone, and in four falls, of about 
two yards each fall, comes to an easy ascent, where it spreads 
upon the top of an isthmus of a petrified rock, generated out 
of the water, which falls down round it. This isthmus or rock 
is ten yards high, and hangs over its base or bottom about five 
yards. It is n^ar sixteen yards long axul thirteen broad, and 
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as it started from the bank about fifty years ago, leaves a chasm 
between them, that is about three yards wide. In this chasm, 
you will find petrified twigs of trees, shrubs, and grass-roots, 
hanging in most beautiful pOlars, all interwoven, and forming 
many charming figures ; and on the conunon side are whole 
banks like stalactites, hard and inseparable from the rock, 
where the water trickles down. These petrefactions, the falling 
water, and the little isthmus or island being beautifully clothed 
with ash, osier, eLm, sambucus, servicana major, geraniums, 
wood>mercury, hart's-tongue, sage, lady's mantle, cowslips^ 
wild angelica, &c., form altogether a delightful scene. The first 
spring of this water is out of a small hole on the little mountain, 
in the middle of a thick-set of shrubs. It sends out tw^ity 
gallons in a minute of the sweetest water in the world, and 
twenty-four grains in a pint heavier than common water. 

Most people are of opinion, that petrifying water is dangerous 
drink, and may produce abundance of mischief, in causing the 
stone and gravel in the body : the original particles or principles 
of the stony substance called spar, which are in abundance sus- 
pended in this kind of water, must get into the flood-gates of the 
kidneys and ureters, as they opine, and create great misery in a 
little time. 

But this fear of petrefactions in living animal bodies is grounded 
upon neither reason nor experience ; for the spar in theae waters 
forms no petrefections whilst in a brisk motion, or in a tem- 
perate season, or on vegetables v^hile they preserve their vege- 
tating life. While there is warmth and circulation of juioeB, 
there can be no incrustation or petref action from the suspended 
stony particles. Besides, if the minims of spar are not within 
the spheres of sensible attraction, whilst in motion ; much less 
are they so when mingled with the fluids of the human body : 
you may therefore very safely drink these limpid petrif3ring 
waters at all times, as a common fluid, if they come in your way, 
as the best, and most grateful or pleasant water in the world, 
on account of the infinitesimals, or original leasts, of spar that 
are in them, in vast quantities, but infinitely small p>articies : 
and if you are sick, in many cases they are the best of medicines. 
Human invention has nothing equal to them for fluxes of any 
part of the body, or coUiquations from an acid salt. So iax 
are they from being in the least dangerous, tiiat in all unnatural 
dischargeSi by spitting, stool, or urine ; by excessive menstrual 
or hemorrhoidal fluxes, in the fluor albus, diabetes, profuse 
sweatings; in the diarrhoea, d3r8entry, or Uenteria where the 
springs are not quite worn out ; in ulcers of the viscera, hectic 
fevers, atrcphy, and coUiquations or night sweats, there is not 
any thing in physic more profitable or pleasant, to recover a 
patient. Let your dose, in such cases, be, three half-pints of 
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Knaresborough dropping-well in the forenoon ; and before you 
begin to drink this water, remember to take two doses of rhu- 
barb, to cleanse ofif the excrements of the first viscera. You 
must not drink ale, drams, or punch, during a course of these 
waters : and take but very little red port. You must likewise 
have a strict regard to diet. Let it be milk, eggs, jellies, barley- 
broth, chickens, kid, lamb, and the like. You must avoid all 
salt, sharp, stimulating things, day-sleep, and night-air; but 
agreeable conversation, and diversions that require very little 
exercise, conduce to the success of this kind of water, in the 
distempers I have mentioned. If such diseases are curable, 
you may expect a restoration of health. 

But, in the dropsy, jaundice, diminished or irregular menses ; 
in hyppo, melancholy, stuffings of the lungs, obstructions of the 
viscera, stoppages of the lacteals and misentery, glandular swell- 
ings, king's-evil, or any case, where thinning, relaxing, opening, 
deterging, attenuation or stimulation are wanting, such water is 
death. 

Note, reader, there is another excellent petrifying-water at 
Newton-Dale in Yorkshire, N. R. thirteen miles from Scar- 
borough. Another near Castle-Howard, the fine seat of the 
Earl of Carlisle, ten miles from York. Another, near Skipton 
in that rough, romantic, void and silent country, called Craven, 
in the West-riding of Yorkshire. And one, called Bandwell, 
at Stonefield in Lincolnshire, west of Homcastle, which is a 
hundred and twenty-two miles from London. These springs, 
and many that are not to be come at among the vast fells of 
Westmoreland, and the high mountains of Stanemore, have all 
the virtues of Knaresborough dropping-well ; though Knaresbor- 
ough-water is the only one resorted to by company : and as to this 
spring, I can affirm from my own knowledge, that it is as ex- 
cellent, and truly medicinal, as the famous petrifying-water at 
Clermont. There is no manner of need for Britons going to 
the mountain Gregoire in Basse-Auvergne. 

A POSTILLA, ♦ 

Containing an Account of Wardrew Sulphur-water ; the Life 
of Claudius Hobart ; and A Dissertation on Reason and Reve- 
lation. 

In my account of sulphur-waters, I forgot to mention one 

* A Pottffla, iMder, it a baztMroos wocd made up of the words poat ilia, and was bctvnght 
into use in the twelfth century, when the tnai^noi cspUcatocs of the Bible left the mazxma 
and nsder their UaX writ short and literal notes, benre which they put the word poralla 
instead ol the words poet ilia, meaning the particnlar words in the test, from wlienoe, by a 
letter, they xeferxed to the little notebelow : but in the thirteenth century, the barbaroa 
word took eo much, that all the oommentators following, appropriated the name to their 
most oopioua oonmentaries, oontnury to the fliat practioe hi the use of the word, and for 
three oe nturi e s after the biblical learning waa all postilla, tOl at length the word disappeared, 
according to the wonted inooostancy and agitation of aU human things.'aad gave place to a 
new and filth tovention, called trsctatus, or homily. This is the history of a rosnuju 
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very extraordinary spring oi this kind, and therefore, make a 
postilla of it here, that the reader may find in one section all I 
have to say on mineral waters. And as I found by the side of 
this water, a man as extraordinary as the spring, I shall add his 
life to my account of the water, and a couple of little pieces 
written by him. 

In Northumberland, on the borders of Cumberland, there is a 
place called Wardrew, to the north-west of Thirlwall^astle, 
which stands on that part of the Picts-Wall, where it crosses 
the Tippel, and is known by the name of Mums P^oratus in 
Saxon Thirlwall, on account of the gaps made in the wall at this 
place for the Scots' passage. Here, as I wandered about this 
wild, untravelled country, in search of Roman antiquities, I 
arrived at a sulphur-spring, which I found to be the strongest 
and most excellent of tiie kind in all the world. It rises out of a 
vast cM, called Arden-Rock, over the bank of the river Arde 
or Irthing, six feet above the surface of the water, and comes 
out of a chink in the cliff by a small spout. The discharge is 
fifty gallons in a minute from a mixture of limestone and iron- 
stone ; and the water is so very fcetid, that it is difficult to swal- 
low it. The way to it is not easy, for there is no other passage 
than along a very narrow ledge, about nine inches broad, which 
has been cut off the rock over the deep river, and if you slip, as 
you may easily do, having nothing to hold by, down you go into 
a water that looks very black and locking, by the shade of the 
hanging precipice, and some aged trees which protect from the 
vast chJS. 

This dangerous situation, and its remoteness, will prevent its 
being ever much visited, admirable as the spaw is ; yet the coun- 
try-people thereabout make nothing of tiie ledge, and drink 
plentifiUly of the water, to their sure relief, in many dangerous 
distempers. It is to them a blessed spring. 

The land aU round here was one of the finest rural scenes I 
have seen, and made a pensive traveller wish for some small 
public-house there, to pass a few delightful days. Its lawns 
and groves, its waters, vales, and hills, are charming, and form 
the sweetest, softest region of silence and ease. Whichever 
way I turned, the various beauties of nature appeared, and 
nightingales from the thicket inchantingly warbled their loves. 
The fountains were bordered with violets and moss, and near 
them were clumps of pine and beech, bound with sweet-briar, 
and the tendrils of woodbine. It is a delightful spot : a para- 
dise of blooming joys, in the fine season of &e year. 

One inhabitant only I found in this fine soHtude, who lived 
on the margin of the river, in a smaU neat cottage, that was 
almost hid with trees. This was Claudius Hobart, a man of 
letters, and a gentleman, who had been imfortunatc in the world 
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and retired to these elysian fields, to devote the remainder of 
his time to religion, and enjoy the cahn felicities of contempla- 
tive Ufe. He was obliged by law to resign his estate to a claim- 
ant, and death had robbed him of a matchless mistress, of great 
fortune, to whom he was to have been married. The men who 
had called themselves his friends, and as Timon says in Lucian, 
honoured him, worshipped him, and seemed to depend on his 
nod, 4fto9 p4vfiaTt9 cvifp ni^vroc, no longer knew him ; jam ne agnoscor 
quidem ab illis, nee aspici ne dignantur me, perinde ut eversum 
hominis jam olim defuncti cippum, ac temporis longitudine col- 
lapsum pretereunt quasi ne norint quidem ; m^ dra^rdrret : so 
true^ continued Hobart, are the beautiful lines of Petronius ; 

Nomen amkiHaB d quatenus ezpedit, hscet. 

Calculus in tabula mobile ducit opus. 
Quum lortuna manet* vultum servatis amid : 

Cum oeddit* turpi vcrtitis ora tagA, 

And 80 Ovid says was his case, 

Bandsm cum Tlmoiie nostxo sortem 

Bxpertus naao» qui sic de seipso : 
En ego non paucis quondam munitus amids: 

Dum flavit veils aura secunda meis : 
Ut fera terribili tumuerunt squora vento. 

In mediis lacera pnppe relinqucr aquis. 

So HoBART found it, and as his health was declining from various 
causes, and he had nothing in view before him but misery ; he 
retired to Wardrew, while he had some money, built the little 
house I saw on a piece of ground he purchas^, and provided 
such necessaries and comforts as he imagined might l^ want- 
ing : he had a few good books, the Bible, some history, and 
mathematics, to make him wiser and better, and abroad he 
diverted himself mostly in his garden, and with fishing : for 
fifteen years past he had not been in any town, nor in any one's 
house, but conversed often with several of the country people, 
who came to drink the mineral-water : what he had fresh occa- 
sion for, one or other of them brought him, according to his 
written directions, and the money he gave tiiem, and once or 
twice a week he was sure of seeing somebody : as the people 
knew he was not rich, and Kved a harmless life, they were far 
from being his enemies, and would do any thing in their power 
to serve the hermit, as they called him : but he sddom gave them 
any trouble. His food was biscuit, honey, roots, fish, and oil ; 
and his drink, water, with a little rum sometimes. He was never 
sick, nor meLamcholy ; but by a life of temperance and action, 
and a religion of trust and resignation, enjoyed perpetual health 
and peace, and run his latent course in the pleasing expectation 
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of a remove^ when his days were past, to the bright mansioiis 
of the blest. 

Such was the account Hobart gave me of himself, which 
made me admire him much, as he was but fifty then ; and to 
convince me his temper had nothing Timonean or unsocial in it 
from his solitary life, he requested I would dine with him. He 
entertained me with an excellent pickled trout and biscuit, fine 
fruit, and a pot of extraordinary honey : with as much cream 
of tartar as ^y on a sixpence, infused in warm water, he made 
half a pint of rum into good punch, and he talked over it like a 
man of sense, breeding, and good humour. We parted when 
the bowl was out, and at my going away, he made me a present 
of the following in manuscript, and told me I might print it, 
if I could think it would be of any use to mankind. It was 
called 

TRB RULE OF REASON, WITH A FEW THOUGHTS ON 

REVELATION. 

The throne of God rests upon reason, and his prerogative is 
supported by it. It is the sole rule of the Deity, the Mind which 
presides in the universe and therefore is venerable, sacred, and 
divine. Every ray of reason participates of the majesty of that 
Being to whom it belongs, and whose attribute it is ; and being 
thereby awful, and invested with a supreme and absolute author- 
ity, it is rebellion to refuse subjection to right reason and a 
violation of the great and fundamental law of heaven and earth. 

To this best, and fittest, and noblest rule, the rule of truth, 
we ought to submit, and in obedience to the sacred voice of 
reason, resist the importunities of sense and the usurpations of 
appetite. Since the will of that Being, who is infinitely pure 
and perfect, rational and righteous, is obliged and governed 
by his unerring understanding ; our wills should be guided and 
durected by our reason. In imitation of the wisest and best oi 
Beings, we must perpetually adhere to truth, and ever act lightp- 
eously for righteousness' sake^ By acting in conformity to moral 
truths, which are really and strictiy divine, we act in conformity 
to ourselves, and it is not possible to conceive any thing so glori- 
ous, or godlike. We are thereby taught the duties of piety, 
our duties toward our fellows, and that self-culture which is 
subservient to piety and humanity. 

Reason informs us there is a superior Mind, endued with know- 
ledge and great power, presiding over human affairs ; some 
original, inc^pendent Being, complete in all possible perfection, 
of boundless power, wisdom and goodness, the Contriver, Crea- 
tor, and Governor of this world, and the inexhaustible source 
of all good. A vast collection of evidence demonstrates this. 
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Design, intentioii, art, and power^ as great as our imagination 
can conceive, ever3rwhere occur. As far as we can make ob- 
servations, original intelligence and power appear to reside in a 
Spirit distinct from all divisible, changeable, or moveable sub- 
stance ; and if we can reason at all it must be clear that an 
original omnipotent Mind is a good Deity, and espouses the 
cause of virtue, and of the universal happiness ; will gloriously 
compensate the worthy in a future state, and then make the 
vicious and oppressive have cause to repent of their contradicting 
his will. It follows then most certainly, that with this great 
source of our being, and of all perfection, every rational mind 
ought to correspond, and with internal and external worship 
adore the divine power and goodness. His divine perfections^ 
creation and providence, must excite aU possible esteem, love, 
and admiration, if we think at all ; must beget trust and resig- 
nation ; and raise the highest sensations of gratitude. All our 
happiness and excellency is from his bounty, and therefore not 
unto us, but to his name be the praise. And can there be a joy 
on earth so stable and transporting as that which rises from 
living with an habitual sense of the Divine Presence, a just per- 
suasion of being approved, beloved, and protected by him who 
is infinitely perfect and omnipotent ? 

By reason we likewise find, that the excesses of the passions 
produce misery, and iniquity makes a man completely wretched 
andMespicable : but integrity and moral worth secure us peace 
and merit, and lead to true happiness and glory. Unless reason 
and inquiry are banished, vice and oppression must have terrible 
struggles against the principles of humanity and conscience. 
Reflection must raise the most torturing suspicions, and all stable 
satisfaction must be lost : but by cultivating the high powers 
of our reason, and acquiring moral exceUence, so far as human 
nature is able : by justice and the benevolent affections, virtue 
and charity, we are connected with and affixed to the Deity, 
and with the inward enjoyment of all the felicities suitable to 
our transitory condition. Happy state surely I There are no 
horrors here to haunt us. There is nq dreadful thing to poison 
all parts of life and all enjoyments. 

Jjct us hearken then to the original law of reason, and follow 
God and nature as the sure guide to happiness. Let the offices 
of piety and beneficence be the principal employment of our 
time ; and the chief work of our every day, to secure an happy 
immortality, by equity, benignity, and devotion. By continual 
attention and internal discipline, reason can do great things, 
and enable us so to improve the supreme and most godlike powers 
of our constitution, and so discharge the duties imposed upon us 
by our Creator, that when we return into that silence we were 
in before we existed, and our places shall know us no more, we 
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may pass from the unstable condition of terrestrial afiaiis to that 
eternal state in the heavens, where everlasting pleasures and 
en]03rments are prepared for those who have lived in the delight- 
ful exerdse of the powers of reason, and performed all social 
and kind offices to others, out of a sense of duty to God. Thus 
does truth obUge us. It is the basis of morahty, as morality is 
the basis of rehgion. 

This, I think, is a just account of moral truth and rectitude^ 
and shows that it is essentially glorious in itself, and the sacred 
rule to which all things must bend, and all agents submit. But 
then a question may be asked, What need have we of revelatioxi, 
since reason can so fully instruct us, and its bonds alone are 
sufficient to hold us ; — and in particular, what becomes of the 
principal part of revelation called redemption ? 

The system of moral truth and revelation, it may be answered, 
are united, and at perfect amity with each otiier. M<Hality 
and the gospel stand on the same foundation, and difier only in 
this, that revealed religion, in respect of the corrupt and de- 
generate state of manland, has brought fresh hght, and addi- 
tional assistance, to direct, support, and fix men in their duty* 
We have histories which relate an early deviation from moral 
truth, and inform us that this disease of our rational nature 
spreads Uke a contagion. The case became worse, and more 
deplorable, in succeeding ages ; and as evil examples and pre- 
judices added new force to the prevailing passions, and reason 
and hberty of will, for want of due exercise, grew weaker, and 
less able to regain their lost dominion, corruption was rendered 
universal. Then did the true God, the Father of the Univerae, 
and the most provident and beneficent of Beings, interpose by 
a revelation of his wiU, and by advice and authority, do all that 
was possible, to prevent the self-destructive effects of the cul- 
pable ignorance and folly of his offspring. He gave the world 
a transcript of the law of nature by an extraordinary messenger, 
the Man Christ Jesus, who had power given him to work miracles, 
to rouse mankind from their fatal stupidity, to set their thoughts 
on work, and to conciliate their attention to the heavenly de- 
claration. In this republication of the original law, he gave 
them doctrines and commandments perfectly consonant to the 
purest reason, and to them annexed sanctions that do really 
bind and oblige men, as they not only guard and strengthen 
rehgion, but affect our natural sensibiUty and selfishness. Re- 
ligion appears to great disadvantage, when divines preach it 
into a bond of indemnity, and a mere contract of interest ; but 
exclusive of this, it must be allowed, that the sanctions of the 
gospel have a weight, awfulness, and solemnity, that prove to 
a great degree effectual. Safety and advantage are reasons for 
well-doing. 
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In short, the evidence ol the obligation of the duties of natural 
religion is as plain and strong from reason, as any revelation can 
make it ; but yet the means of rendering these duties effectual 
in practice, are not so clear and powerful from mere reason, as 
from revelation. The proof of obligation is equally strong in 
reason and inspiration, but the obligation itself is rendered 
stronger by the gospel, by superadded means or motives. The 
primary obligation of natural religion arises from the nature 
and reason of things, as being objects of our rational moral facul- 
ties, agreeably to which we cannot but be obliged to act ; and 
this obligation is strengthened by the tendency of natural religion 
to the final happiness of every rational agent : but the clear 
knowledge, and express promises which we have in the gospel, 
of the nature and greatness of this final happiness, being added 
to the obhgation from, and the tendency of reason or natural 
religion to the final happiness of human nature, the obligation 
of it is thereby still more strengthened. In this lies the benefit 
of Christianity. It is the old, uncorrupt religion of nature and 
reason, intirely free from superstition and immorality ; delivered 
and taught in the most rational and easy way, and enforced by 
the most gracious and powerful motives. 

But if this be the case, it may be asked. Where are our holy 
mysteries — and what do you tiiink of our Redemption ? If 
natural reason and conscience can do so much, and to the gospel 
we are obliged only for a little more light and influence, then 
Trinity in Unity, and the Sacrifice of the Cross are nothing. 
What are your sentiments on these subjects ? 

As to the Trinity, it is a word invented by the doctors, and so 
far as I can find, was never once thought of by Jesus Christ and 
his apostles ; unless it was to guard against the spread of tritheism 
by taking the greatest care to inculcate the supreme divinity 
of God the Father : but let it be a trinity, since the church will 
have it so, and by it I understand one Uncreated, and one Created, 
and a certain divine virtue of quality. These I find in the Bible, 
God, Jesus the Word, and a Divine Assistance or Holy Yfrnd, not 
Holy Ghost, as we have translated it : called a Wind, because 
God, from whom every good and perfect gift cometh, gave the 
most extraordinary instance of it under the emblem of a Wind ; 
and holy, because it was supernatural. This is the scripture 
doctrine, in relation to the Deity, the Messias, and the Energy 
of God ; of which the Wind was promised as a pledge, and vras 
given as an eml^m, when the day of Pentecost was come ; and 
if these three they will call a Trinity, I shall not dispute about 
the word. But to say Jesus Christ is God, though ^e apostles 
tidl us, that God raised from the dead the Man Jesus Christ, whom 
they Idlled ; that he had exalted him at his right hand, and had 
made him both Lord and Christ ; and to affirm that this Ghost, 
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as they render the word Wind ; is a person distinct and difierent 
from the person of God the Father, and equally supreme ; this I 
cannot agree to. If the scripture is true, all this appears to me 
to be false. It is a mere invention of the Monks. 

As to Redemption, it may be in perfect consistence and agree- 
ment with trutii and rectitude, if the accomplishment of it be 
considered as premial, and as resulting frcMn a personal reward : 
but to regard the accomplishment as penal, and as resulting from 
a vicarious punishment, is a notion tiiat cannot be reoonoled to 
the principle of rectitude. Vicarious punishment or suftering 
appears an impossibility : but as Jesus, by adding the most exten- 
sive benevolence to perfect innocence, and by becoming obedient 
to death, even the death of the cross, was most meritorious, and 
was enticed to the highest honour, and most distinguished reward, 
his reward might be our deliverance from the bonds of sin and 
death, and the restoration of immortality. This reward was 
worthy of the giver, and tended to the advancement and spread 
of virtue. It was likewise most acceptable to the receiver. It 
no way interfered with right and truth. It was in all respects 
most proper and suitable. These are my sentiments of Redemp- 
tion. This appears to me to be the truth on the most attentive 
and impartial examination I have been capable of making. 

To this, perhaps, some people may reply, that though these 
notions are, for the most part, just, and in the case of redemption, 
in particular, as innocence and punishmoat are inconsistent and 
incompatible ideas, that it was not possible Christ's oblation of 
himsel could be more than a figurative sacrifice, in respect of 
translation of guilt, commutation of persons, and vicarious inflic- 
tion ; though a r^ sacrifice in the sense of intending by the 
oblation to procure the favour of God, and the indemnity of 
sinners : yet, as the author appears to be a Socinian, his account 
is liable to objections. For, though the Socinians acknowledge 
the truth and necessity of the revelation of the gospel, yet, in the 
opinion of some great divines, they interpret it in such a manner, 
as no unprejudiced person, who has read the scriptures, with any 
attention, nor any sensible heathen, who should read them, can 
possibly beUeve. They make our Redeemer a man, and by this 
doctrine reflect the greatest dishonour on Christianity, and its 
Divine Author. 

This is a hard charge. The Socinians are by these divines 
described as people who read the scriptures with prejudice, and 
without attention ; men more senseless than the Heathens, and 
as wicked too : for, in the highest d^;ree, they dishonour Christ 
Jesus and his religion. Astonishing assertion I It puts me in 
mind of an imputation of the celebrated Waterland in his second 
charge ; ** What atheism chiefly aims at, is, to sit loose from pre- 
sent restraints and future reckcmings ; and these two purposes 
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may be competently served by deism, which is a more refined 
kind of atheism." Groundless and ridiculous calumny 1 True 
and proper deism is a sincere belief of the existence of a God, and 
of an impartial distribution of rewards and punishments in another 
worlds and a practice that naturally results from, and is con- 
sonant to such beUef ; and if atheism aims to sit loose from re- 
straints and reckonings, then of consequence, deism is the grand 
barrier to the purposes of atheism. The true Deist is so far from 
breaking through restraints, that he makes it the great business 
of his life to discharge the obligations he is under, because he 
believes in God, and perceives tibe equity and reasonableness of 
duties, restraints, and future reckonings. The assertion there- 
fore demonstrates the prejudice of Dr. Waterland, in relation to 
the Deists. 

And the case is the same in respect of the charge against the 
Socinians. It is the divines that are prejudiced against them, 
and not the Socinians in studying the New Testament. It is the 
grand purpose of our lives to worship God, and form our religious 
notions according to the instructions of divine wisdom. We 
examine the sacred writings, with the utmost desire, and most 
ardent prayer, that we may be rightly informed in the truest 
sense of the holy authors of those divine books : and it appears 
to our plain understandings, after the most honest labour, and 
wishes to Heaven for a clear conception of holy things, that the 
Father is the supreme God, that is, the first and chief Being, and 
Agent ; the first and chief Governor ; the Fountain of Being, 
Agency, and Authority ; that the Christian Messiah, the Man 
Christ Jesus, was sent into the world to bear witness to the truth, 
and preach the gospel of the kingdom of God, that kingdom of God 
which is within you, saith the Lord, Luke, ch. xvii. v. 21, not a 
kingdom of Moi^, a sacerdotal empire of power, propositions, 
and ceremonies. He came to call sinners to repentance and 
amendment of life, to teach them the law of love, and fissure 
mankind of grace and mercy and everlasting glory, if they kept 
the commandments, and were obedient to the laws of Heaven ; 
laws of righteousness, peace, giving no ofEence, and unanimity 
in the worship of the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ : 
but that, if they did not repent, and cease to be hurtful and in- 
jurious ; if they did not open their eyes and turn from darkness 
to light, from the power of Satan unto God, and put on such an 
agreeable and useful temper and behaviour, as would render 
them a blessing in the creation, they would be numbered among 
the cursed, and perish everlastingly, for want of real goodness 
and a general sincerity of heart. This the Socinians think is 
what Christ proposed and recommended, as the only and the 
sure way to God's favour, through the worthiness of the Lamb 
that was slain. We say this is pure religion. It is true, original 
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Christianity^ and if the gloriouB design of our Lord is answered 
by his miracles and preaching, by his death, his resurrection, his 
ascension, and by the grace of the holy, blessed, and sanctifying 
St 'lit, it could r^ect no dishonour on Christianity, and its divine 
author, if our Redeemer was a mere man. If by the assistance 
of God Almighty, a mere man performed the whole work of our 
redemption, aU we had to do was to be thankful for the mighty 
blessing. The love of God in this way had been equally inestim- 
able. The worth of Jesus would be still invaluable. 

But it is not the opinion of the Socinians that Christ was a mere 
man. It is plain from his assertion, that the Rev. Dr. Heathcote, 
in his Remarks on Free and Candid Disquisitions, knows nothing 
of them : the account they give of Jesus Christ is very di£terent« 
They say, he was a most glorious agent united to a human body, 
and so far from being a mere man, tiiat he was superior to angdis. 
He was the next in character to the necessarily existing Being. 
He is the brightness of the Father's glory, and the express image 
of his person : he has an excellency transcendent, and to the life 
represents what is infinitely great and perfect. 

If they do not allow that he made the worlds, or had an eternal 
generation ; if they say, he had no existence till he was f onned by 
the power of God in the womb, and assert this eminency is proper 
to the Man Christ Jesus ; yet they are far from affirming he was 
therefore a mere man : no ; they believe he was decreed to be 
as great and glorious as possible, and that God made the world 
for him ; that he was made the image of the invisible person of 
the Father ; an image the most express and exact ; as great as 
God himself could make it ; and of consequence, so transcendent 
in all perfections, that what he says and does is the same thing 
as if God had spoken and acted. This is not making him a mere 
man. No : they say he is the first of all, and the hesul of all crea- 
tures, whom the infinite love of God produced, to promote great- 
ness, glory, and happiness among the creatures, by the super- 
lative greatness and glory of Jesus ; and that angels, and the 
spirits of the just made perfect, might have the pleasure of behold- 
ing and enjojong the presence of this most glorious Image, that 
is, of seeing their invisible Creator in his Image, Jesus Christ. 
He is not a mere man ; but the brightness of the glory of God, the 
express Image of his person, and nused so much higher than the 
angels, as he has inherited from God a more excellent name than 
they, to wit, the name of Son, and is the appointed heir of all 
things. 

So that this Sodnianism reflects no dishonour on Christianity 
and its Divine Author. It conduces as much to the glory of God, 
and the benefit of man, as any Christianity can do. There is 
something vastly beautiful and satisfactory in the notion of 
Christ's being the most glorious Image of the invisible Father^ 
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whenever his existence began. The many transcendent excel- 
lencies of the Messias, in whom all fulness dwells, are exercised 
upon m«n to their happiness, and to his glory ; and we leam from 
thence, Ihat greatness and ^ory are the result of the exercise of 
virtue to the relief and happiness of others. The Redeemer of 
the world is, in this account, the next in dignity and power to 
the Great God ; and the perfections of the Father do most emi- 
nently shine forth in him. We are hereby made meet to be 
partaJcers'oi the inheritance of the saints in hght, and delivered 
from the power of darkness. We give thanks unto the Father, 
who hath translated us into the kingdom of the Son of his love. 

It is certain then that the divines have misrepresented the 
people, who are injuriously called Sodnians, as the religion they 
profess is Scripture-Christianity. I say injuriously, b^ause, in 
the first place, the word Sodnian is intended as a term of great 
reproach to Christians, who deserve better usage for the goodness 
of their manners, and the purity of their faith : and in the next 
place, that Sodnus was so far from being the author of our reli- 
gion, that he was not even the first restorer of it. He did not go 
to Poland to teach the people there his religious notions, but 
because there was a Unitarian congr^ation there, with whom he 
might join in the worship of the Father, through Jesus the Media- 
tor, as his conscience would not suffer him to assemble with 
those who worship a Being compounded of three divine persons. 

But it is time to have done, and I shall condude in the words 
of a good author in old French.* The extract must be a curious 
thing to the reader, as the valuable book I take it from is not to 
.be bought. 

" Nostre confession de foy at6 depuis la premiere predication 
de I'evangile puisque nous luy donnons la sainte ecriture pour 
iondement, mais il arrive de nous ce qu'il arrive des tons ceux 
qui se sont detach^ de I'eglise Romaine aux quels le papistes 
donnent malgr6 eux pour autiieurs de leur religion Luther, Calvin, 
et autres docteures qui n'ont et6 que les restorateurs, des dogmes 
et de verites qui s'etoyent presque perdues sous le gouvemement 
tyrannique de I'eglise Romaine pendant lequd Tecriture sainte 
etoit devenue un livre inconnu a la pluspart de Chretiens la lecture 
en-ayant 6t6 def endue communement. Mais par un decret de la 
providence de Diue le periode de la revc^ution etant venu chacun 
a commence a deterrer la verity la mieux qu'il a pu, et comme 
dans chaque revolution il y a des chefs et des gens illustres, ainsi 
dans le retablissement des dogmes etoufEds si longtems par le 
papisme Luther, Calvin, Arminius, et Socin, ont 6t6 des hommes 
illustres et dont on a donn6 le nom aux retigions. Vous scaurez 
done s'il vous plaist que Sodn bien loin d'avoir 6t& autheur de 
nostre religion n'en a pas 6t6 meme la premier restaurateur : car 

* Ot iHbK ia UA ftwdh^ m Hm wdUm ktm no Plwnriwnan, 
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il n'etoit venu en Pologne qne parce qu'il avoit appris qu'il s'y 
etoit deja form^e une assemblte de gens qui avoyent des opinions 
semblables aux siennes : Je vous diray de plus, que la seule chose 
que le fait un heros dans nostre religion c'est qu'il en a ecrit des 
livres, mais il ny a presque personne qui les lise, car comme Socin 
etdt un bon jurisconsulte il est extremement long et ennuyeux ; 
et outre que nous ne voulous point avoir d'autre tivre de religion 
que le nouveau Testament et point d'autres docteurs que les 
apostres. C'est pourquoy, c'est bien malgr6 nous qu'on nous 
appeUe Sodniens ou Axriens : ce sont des noms dont la malignity 
de nos ennemys nous couvre pour nous rendre odieux. Nous 
appelions entre nous du simple nom de Chretiens. Mais puisque 
dans cette desunion de la chretient^, on nous dit qu'il ne suffit 
pas de porter ce nom universel, mais qu'il encore necessairement 
se distinguer par quelque appellation particuliere, nous consentons 
done de porter le nom de duretiens unitaires pour nous distinguer 
de Chretiens trinitaires. Ce nom de Chretiens unitaires nous 
convient fort bien coname a ceux qui ne voulant en aucune £a9on 
encherye sur la doctrine de Jesus Christ, n'y / subtiliser plus qu'il 
ne faut, attachent leur croyance et leur confession positivement 
a cette instruction de Jesus Christ qui se trouve dans le 17 chap, 
de I'evangile de St. Jean, quand il dit Mon pere I'heure est venue, 
glorifies vostre fils afin que vostre fils vous glorifie, comme vous 
luy avez donn6 puissance sur tons les hommes a £Ln qu'il donne 
la vie etemelle a tous ceux que vous luy avez donn6 ; or la vie 
etemelle consiste a vous connoistre, vous qui estes le seul Dieu 
veritable, et Jesus Christ que vous avez envoys. La meme le9on 
nous donne I'apostre St. Paul dans le 8 chap, aux Cor. disant^ 
qu'il n'y a pour nous qu'un seul Dieu qui est la pere duquel sont 
toutes choses et nous pour luy, et il n'y a qu'un seul seigneur 
qui est Jesus Christ, par lequel sont toutes choses et nous par luyj 
C'est done a cause de cette confession que nous nous appeUons 
Chretiens unitaires par ce que nous croyons qu'il n'y a qu'un 
seul Dieu, pere et Dieu de nostre seigneur Jesus Christ, celuy 
que Jesus Christ nous a appris d'adorer, et lequel il a aussy adore 
luy meme, I'appellent non seulment nostre Dieu mads son Dieu 
aussy selon qu'il a dit, je m'en vay a mon pere et vostre pere, a 
mon Dieu et a vostre Dieu. 

** Ainsy vous voyez que nous nous tenons aux verity divines. 
Nous avons la religieuse veneration pour la sainte ecriture. Avec 
tout cela nous sommes serviteurs b-es humble des messieurs les 
trinitaires, — penes quos mundanae fabulae actio est, et il ne tient 
pas a nous que nous ne courrions de tout nostre coeur a leurs 
autels, s'ils vouloyent nous faire la grace de soufirir nostre sim- 
phcit^ en Jesus Christ, et de ne pas vouloir nous obliger a la con- 
fession de supplemens a la sainte ecriture."* 

• La VmU a la RdigtOH m VitHe, AlmuitH*, 169$, 
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Th^ great and excellent Faustus Socinus was bom at Sienna, 
in the year 1539, and died at Luclavie, the third of March, 1604, 
aged fiixty-five. His book in defence of the authority of the 
sacred Scriptures is a matchless performance ; and if he had never 
written my thing else, is alone sufficient to render his memory 
glorious, und precious to all true Christians. Get this book, if 
you can. It is the finest defence of your Bible that was ever 
published. Steinfurti, 161 1. edit. Vorst. And yet, such is the 
maUgnity of orthodoxy, that a late great prelate. Dr. Smalbroke, 
Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry, who died in 1749 ; in his 
Second Chafes to the Clergy of St, David* s, p. 34 ; could not help 
blackening the author when he mentioned the work : his wor<£s 
are these, " And if Grotius was more especially assisted by the 
valuable performance of a writer, otherwise justly of ill fame, I 
mean, Faustus Sodnus' little book De Auctoritate 5. Scriptura, 
this assistance,*' &c. Here the admirable Socinus, a man of as 
much piety and as good morals, as hath Uved since the apostles' 
time, who truly and godly served the Almighty and eveilasting 
God, through our Lord and Saviour Jesus Chnst, is painted by 
this eminent hand " a man of ill fame ; " and for no other reason 
but because his heavenly religion made him oppose the orthodox 
heresy of three Gods, as taught in the creed of Athanasius ; and 
piously labour, by the purity of his doctrine and example, to 
keep tiie world from corruption. 

Let us then be careful to confess the holy nnitariap faith. Let 
us take the advice of Socinus, and be original Christians. Let 
there not be in our reUgion a God compounded of three supreme 
spirits, equal in power and all possible perfections. Let us wor- 
ship the Invisible Father, the first and chief Almighty Being, 
who is one supreme universal Spirit, of peerless Majesty ; and, 
as the inspired apostles direct, let us worship him through his 
most glorious Image, the Man Christ Jesus ; our Redeemer and 
Mediator, our King and our Judge. 

N.B. Though the reverend Dr. Heathcote hath been very 
unfriendly in his account of the Christians he caUs Socinians, in 
his observations before mentioned, yet you are not from thence 
to conclude that he belongs to the Orthodox Party. He is far 
from it, and therefore I recommend to your perusal not only his 
Cursory Animadversions upon Free and Candid Disquisitions, and 
his finer Boyle-Lecture Sermons on the Being of God, but also his 
Cursory Animadversions upon the Controversy, concerning the 
Miradtlous Powers, and his Remarks on Chapman's Credibility 
of the Fathers' Miracles. They are three excellent pamphlets. 
The first is against the scholastic Trinity. And the others on 
the side of Dr. Middleton, against the nurades of the Fathers. 

Note, Reader, Dr. Heathcote's two pamphlets on the side of 
Dr. Middleton, and the Rev. Mr. Toll's admirable pieces in vindi- 
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cation of the Doctor against the miracles of the Fathers, will give 
you a just and full idea of the late controversy. Mr. ToO'f pieces 
axe called, A Defence of Dr, Middleton's Free Enquiry ; Kemarhs 
upon Mr. Church's Vindication ; and his Sermon and Appendix 
against Dr. Church's Appeal. 

If you would see all that can be said in relation to this matter, 
get likewise Dr. Syke's Two Previous Questions : and The Two 
Previous Questions impartially Considered ; by the same author. 
P&9narhs on two Pamphlets against Dr, Middleton's Introduc- 
iory Discourse ; Two Letters to the Rev. Mr. Jachson, in Answer 
to his Remarks on Middleton's Free Inquiry ; and A View of the 
Controversy, concerning the Miraculous Powers, supposed to have 
subsisted in the Christian Church through several successive Cen- 
turies. These pamphlets will bind into two large octavo volumes, 
and make a vsduable collection of critical religious learning. 

Note, Reader, of that admirable work, called Bibliotheca Fra- 
trum Polonorum, by Socinus, Crellius, Sclichtingius, and Woizo- 
genius, six vcdumes, printed in Irenopoli, 1656, folio. The first 
and second volumes are the writings of Socinus ; the third and 
fourth by Crellius ; the fifth by Sclichtingius ; and the sixth by 
Wolxogenius : they are all well worth your reading, as they con- 
tain the most valuable and excellent learning ; and especially 
Socinus and Crellius. In another place, where you will find me 
alone in a solitude ; I shaU give some curious extracts from the 
works of these great, injured men, and a summary of their lives. 

But to return to my narrative ; from Knaresborough, I went to 
Harrogate again, and there found the following letter, of an old 
date, left for me, 
" Sir, 
" As you told me, you intended to go to London soon, and 
business obtiges me to ride up to the capital a few weeks hence, I 
should taJce it as a great favour, if you would make Westmore- 
land your way, and through Lancashire to the Chester road, that 
I may have your protection and guidance in this long journey. 

"I am. Sir, 

''Your humble servant, 

"Maria Spbncb. 
" Qeator, six miles to the south- 
west of Wharton-Hall." 



This letter surprised me. Yes, dear creature, I said, I will 
make Westmoreland my way to London. At four in the morn- 
ing I mounted my horse, and rode to Qeator. I arrived there 
at six in the evening, and had traveUed that day seventy-five 
miks; to wit, from Harrogate to Boroughbridge, eight; from 
thence to Catarric, twenty-two ; to Gretabridge, fifteen ; to Bows, 
six ; to Brugh in Westmoreland, twelve ; to Kirkby Steven, near 
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WhartiQ-Hall, six ; to Cleator, six ; in all, seventy-five miks. I 
dined at Catarric on a hot pigeon-pye just drawn, and ale of one 
ear, that is, admirable, as Rabelais means by the phrase, " We 
had wine of one ear," alluding to the one shake of the head to the 
right shoulder, when a thing is excellent ; and I gave the horses 
another feed of com at Bows, at the George, kept by Railton, 
the Quaker ; an excellent inn, and the master of it an instructive 
and entertaining orator. * I mention these things for your benefit, 
reader, that you may know where to stop to advantage, if you 
should ever ride over the same ground I went that day. 

* While I waited at Uie inn, tOl the honet had eaten their oorn. the landlord broii«ht na 
a paper dropt, by a lady he knew not, tome days before at his house. He added, it was a 
cnrioaityp and worth my serious consideration. 

A MOKMINO AMD IVBinilO PBAYUL 

" Almi^ty and ever-Uvinc God, have mercy on me. Focflve me an my sins, and make 
my heart one, to fear thy^orious fearful name, Jehovah. Guide me with thy cmimel, I 
b ese ec h thee, and be the strength of my life and my portion for ever. 

** O Lord Jdkovah, defend me from the power and malice, the assaults and attempts, of 
an my advenaries, and kem me in health and safety, hi peace and innocence. These thmfs 
I ask in the name of Jesos uicJst. thy Son, our Lord ; and In his words I catt upon thee as , 
Our Father, who art hi heaven, Ac. 

This prayer pleased me very much. In the most beautlfol manner, u wett as in a few 
words it expresses aU we need ask from Heaven: and if Miss Dudgeon of Richmondahire 
wss the composer of it, as I have been assured smce, upon enguiry, I here place it to her 
honour, as a monument of her piety and sense ; and in hopes tne illustriotts of her sex wiU 
use so short snd excellent a form of devotion hi their closets morains and night 

Tlien is an expression in this prayer, which for some time I oould not weU comprehend 
the meaning of it ; that is, Make my heart one : but on nonsldffing it, I found it supported 
by the greatest authorities. 

Among the layings of Pythagoras, one is, be simply thyself. Reduce thy conduct to one 
sin^ aim, by bcinffrng every passion into subjection, and acquiring that general habit of self - 
dendal, whicS comprehends temperance, mooeratioo, patience, government, and is the main 
principle of wisdom. Be simply thyseU, and so curb desire, and restrain the inclinations 
and controul the aiiections, mat you may be always able to move the passions as reason 
AaU direct. Let not every foremast fancy, or every forward appearance, have the least 
mastery over you ; but view them on every side by the dear light oi reason, and be no further 
inlliifnred by the im»gin^*top« of pleasure, and aj^irdiensiaQS of evil, than as die obvious 
rebtions and nature of ttiings allow. Let the result of a perception which every rational 
mind may have of the essential difference between good and evil, be the cause or ground 
of obni^tkm. This wiU add greatly to quiet, and be productive of much real felieitv. It 
will^nnder every present conditton supportable, bri^ten every proqwct, and always mcUne 
us more to hope tnan to fear. This is me doctrine of Pythagoras. 

I likewise find that David expresses the same thought hi the 86tti Psafan, ver. xi, which is 
rendered in the Bible translation, " Unite my heart to fear thy name ; '* in the Common- 
Prayer Book, " O knit my heart unto thee, that I may fear thy name : " but the Hebrew Is, 
** luke my heart one," to fear thy name ; meaning. Let the fear of thee be the one ruling 
dispositioa of my soul, in oppositian to the double-minded man, whidi ttie Hebrew elegantly 
expresses by a ^ heart and a heart ; " one that draws to the riches, pleasures, and honours 
of this world ; and another to the practice of aU virtue. 

As to the other part of ttie prayer, irtUcfa has the words— i^orious — ^fearful— Jehovah ; 
whereas hi the 86th PsMm it ii only said, " To fear thy name ; '* the author certainly took 
them from Dguttrottomft ch. xxviii. ver. s8. The design of the dreadful threatenings in thii 
chapter set before the people, is there thus expressed, ^' That thou mavest fear this xlorious 
and fearful name, Tehovah thy God ; " or as in our translation, *' the Lord thy God '^— And 
therefore I think thaw words are very finely used in this prayo'. 

"^ It is amadng to me," says the Rev. Mr. Peters, rector of St Mabyn, " that throudiout 
the Bible, the translators have every idiere changed the word Jdiovah for the word Lord. 
iHiea God himself gave the word Jaovah as his name to be uttered ; and u in this word 
the idiole mystery of the Jewish and Christian dispensation seem to have been wrapped up. 

" Say to Qm people. Ami Jehovah. I am Jehovah. Ye shaU know that I Ubovah am 
your God, triiich brmgetii you out from under the burdens of the Bgyptians.'* Esoi. ch. vi. 
w. 6, 7. DmU. ch. vL ver. 4. " Hear, O Israel, Jehovah our God is one Jehovah." 
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When I came to Miss Spencer's door, I sent in my name by 
a servant, and immediately Maria came out herself to wdcome 
me to Cleator. She told me she was g^ad to see me, and extremely 
obliged to me, for riding so many nules out of my way, to travd 

Then at to thit word's oomprobendlng the two dispeniatioas, a food writer obaervet that 
tbxmA God was known to his true wocshippen by many other nameL u God Afaniglity, 
the Hiah God, the Everlasting God, ftc. yet Jehovah was his one pecoiiar name ; a name 
whidi be had appointed to hmisell in preference to all others, um by which he dedared 
by Mosea he would be distinguishea for the time to oome. 

And as o< all the names ofGod, this seems to be tlie most expnssive of his esaeooe^ as it 
can only be derived from tlie root wliich signifies to be, and denotes the one etenialsell-edsteat 
Being, from whom all other thinn derive their befaig, and on wliam they must dq)end ; — 
As the word does lilcewise signify 'makes to be what wss promised or foretoU," and by wash 
nKwning declares, as often as the word is repeated, that Jehovah our God is not onhr self- 
existent, and the Creator of the world, but Him fai vrhom ail divine prophedes and predfctioM 
oentre ; it follows, in my opinion, that we should utter this awiul naaoe in oar addresses 
to God, and not, like the Jews, through a superstition omit it, and use another instead of it." 
lUs passage is to be found in an excellent Preface to the octavo edition of his adminibir 
IXnarfttffoM on IA# Boo* e^ Job, hi repfy to that part of the DMm UgakoH of Mam drntm^ 
mrotai, in which the author, my Lard of Gloucester, sets himself to prove^ that this book 
is a work of imagination, or dramatic composition, no oUer than Bsra the priest, wliam ha 
supposes to be the writer of it, in the year before Christ 467, or the year m, m the twentieth 
v«ar of the reign of Artazerxes, Idng of Persia, when Daniel's seventy wews begin ; that iS| 
the period of m years, that were to be fulfiJlled before the passion of our Saviour. And 
further, aoccrdlinc; to the author of the Lt^/atiot^ that this "aUMorical drama or poem,*' waa 
written to quiet me minds of the J ewish people under the difficulties of thefr captivity, and to 
assure them, as represented by the person of Job, of those great temporal birssingt which 
three prophets had predicted. 

Now in the Preface to the book aforementioned, in answer to all this and fully and beauti- 
fnlly answered it is, you will find the passage relating to the word Jehovah, ana more than I 
have oooted from It. 

As to Pythagoras the Samlan, mentioned in this note, on account of his saying. ** Ba 
sfanplv thyself : " he was famous in the 60th olympiad, om JambUcus informs us ; tbat is, 
his Bukia, or Reign of Fame, began in the first year of this olympiad, which was the year 
before Qmst 540 ; for 60x4 gives 340 — 777 leaves 337+3, the plus yesrs of the olympiad ; 
Le. 9, 3, 4*-540. And he died in the 4th year of the 70th olmyplad, Chat is, the year before 
Christ 497 : for 70X 4»38o — 777 remains 497 : there are no plus years to be added here, w 
it hanMBaed in the 4th or last year of the ckympiad. This philosopher was contemporary 
with, and a near friend to, the renowned PhalariflL who was murdered m the year before Christ 
436, when the Belahaiitar of Daniel. ascended the throne of Babylon. And om Pythagoras 
Uvea to the age of 90, a^^w^*ng to Diogenes, he must have been bom in the beginning of the 
rei^ of Nebuchadnexcar : the year this conqueror took Jerusalem, and its Icmg Zedekiah, 
winch was CMymp. 47. 3. and of consequenor. bdore Christ 390 : for ^7 X4— xSft— 777, remain, 
389+1—390. Tnis was 34 years before Th«^ invented trageay,* and xx years before 
thebirthofAschylus, the reformer of tragedy. Cyrus was then m the tenth year of his age. 

It is likewise evident from hence, that Pythagoras must have lived throui^ the reigns 
of C)TUS. Cambyaes. and tlie greatest part 01 the reign of Darius Histaspes, vAioslewSmerdis 
the Itagi. and is called in scripture Anasuerus, the kins of Persia, wlio married Esther, and 
ordered Haman the Amalekite to be hanged on the gallows he had erected for MocdecaiHhie 
Jew, in the year before Christ sxa 
Note. Davkl was before Pythagoraa 3x0 years. 

Reader, As to the word Bifida, which I have ued to express the reign or time of flourishing 
of Pythagoras, I have an observatfon or two to make in relatkn toit, which I thfaik worth 
your attending to. 

Clemens Alexandrinus says, Skomaka, p. 40, *A«& Moijo'coc «vl r^v SeXouorro« cXucioar 
In) ra tr^Lrra cyaic^M Uk9l t that is, liie years from lloaes to Solomon's Bifida axe 6x0 ; to 

wit, Moses's lUe; xso 

From his deatlf to David's accession 430 

David's reign 40 

6x0 
From this passage it is plain, that the Blikia of S<4omon is not meant of his nativity, but 
of tlie begiiming <n his reign, when he was 33 yeais of age. 

It is then very surprising uiat DodweU should insist upon it, that Blikia always signiflea 
nativity. It is the more wonderful, om DodweU quotes this paasage from Clement : and as 
it is Impossible to make out 6x0, without coming to the 33rd of Solomon, as I have reckoned it. 

• Olymp. 6x. x. Sekkn's Commtm on Ui* AnmdH Mmbh, 
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up wiHi her to London ; but as she had never been farther from 
home than Harrogate, and was afraid of goinjg such a journey by 
herself, she had written to me, in hopes curiosity and my great 
complaisance to the ladies, might induce me to take Cleator in 
my way to town, though so much, about ; but as so many weeks 
had passed since she came away from the Wells, and she heard 
nothmg of me, she had laid aside all expectation of my coming, 
though this made the visit the more pleasing. 

In answer to this, I replied, that if I had got her letter sooner, 
I would have been with her long before : but that was not pos- 
sible, as I had been at a little lodge and farm of mine in the 
northern extremity of Westmorelandj^ to settle things there, and 
returned to Harrogate but yesterday, when I had the honour of 
receiving your letter, and upon resuiing it, set out at daybreak 
this morning to kiss your hand, and execute any commands. 

Here an excellent hot supper was brought in, and after it, 
Miss Spbncs said, she was surprised to hear I was an inhabitant 
of Westmoreland, as she had never heard of me in the north, 
nor seen me at Harrogate before the other day. 

I told her I was a stranger in the country, and by a wonderful 
accident, as I travelled a few years ago out of curiosity, and in 
search of a friend, up Stanemore-hiUs, I became poss^sed of a 
lodge I had on the northern edge of Westmoreland, where I lived 

Nay, in another place of the SfroMOto, Clement says, Isaiah, Hosea, and Micah lived after 
the Slikia of Lycurgus ; where he can only mean the time when that lawtiivor flourished ; 
forpfromthedestructiaaoflYoytotheAkm^'ofLycurgaSyWasaQoyean: and from Soloaioa, 
In iHiose time Troy was taken, to the time of the prophetSp was 360 years. 

Tlras does i**wii»i(^ accommodate things. Dodhreu wanted to fit a paasace in Antilochus 
to his owncalculatioa and so 3x3 yean from tlie Blikia of Pythagoras, that to, says Dodwell, 
from the nativity of the philosopher, he meant taking the word in that sense, to the death 
of Bpicunis, brings us exactly to the time. Who can forbear smiling ? A favourite notk» 

to many learned men a sacred thing. Dodwell settles his passage in Antilochus to his 
mind, by perverting the word Blikia. 

TUs, to be sore, in prophane thin^ can do no great harm : but when the practice is 
brou^t into thinfi sacred, it Is a detnment to mankind. Some divines, for o»-ampi^ to sap- 
port a notion as unreasonable as it is dear to them, teU us that the word Isos signifies strict 
equality, not like : and that when St. Paul says Ivk 9fM, we must coosttue it, Jesus Christ 
was strictly, eoual to the most High God. this is sad construction, when Homer, Buripides, 
JBschylus, mal» the word Isos to import no more than like. Isanemos, swift as the wind ; 
Isatheoephos, likeaGod; Isanerios, like a dream. 

And when a divine is positive that os and kathos, m, and even as, words occurring in the 
New Testament, signify a strict equality, and not some sort of likeness ; this is mnerable 
perversion, and hurts the Christian religion very neatly; as they endeavour, by such a given 
sense, to prove that the man Christ Jesus is to be honoured with the same cuvine hoooors 
we offer to God the Father Almighty, by the command and example of Jesus, vAio was sent 
from God, and was a worshipper 01 God ; who lived obedient to the laws of God, preached 
those laws and died for them in the cause of God ; who was raised from the dead uf God, 
and now sits on God's right hand ; intercedes with God, and in his Gospel owns his Father 
to be his and our only true God. This is sad accommodation. Tliough the words never 
signify more than a degree of likeness in the Gtedc rlassirs, yet our headstrong orthodox 
monks will have them to mean strict equality ; and A lexander the Great and Alexander 
the Compersmith are the same Beimr. Anuuang 1 Gentlemen ; here is but One Ball, and 
out of itself you shall see this one ball send forth two other balls, big as it, and yet not lose 
one atom of its weight and grandeur. Hocus pocus, Reverendissimi spectatores, the One 
is Ihrse. 

And now. Gentlemen, be pleased to observe the mirade reversed. PiDuli pflhili, congre- 
gate. Presto presto, unite : observate, Signori Dottisshni, the Three sre One. Such is the 
bocos pocos the monki have made of their "Mnlty. 
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a OQpsiderable time, and once imagiiied I should never leave it, 
as it is the most romantic and the most beautiM sodtude in the 
world. 

While I was giving this short relation. Miss Spbncb seemed 
greatly amazed, and her unde, an old clergyman, who had looked 
with great attention at me, hoped it would be no offence to ask 
how cid I was. 

" None at all, Sir," I replied. " I want some months of 
twenty-six ; and though I dance and rattle at the Wells, and am 
now going up to London, where all is tumult and noise, yet my 
passion for still life is so great, that I prefer the most silent retreat 
to the (Measures and splendours of the greatest town. If it was 
in my power to live as I please, I would pass my days unheard of 
and unknown, at Orton-Lodge, so my little silent farm is called, 
near the southern confines of Cumberland, with some bright 
partner of my soul. I am sure I should think it a complete 
paradise to live in that distant solitude with a woman of Miss 
Spbmcb's form and mind." 

" But tell me, I request," said Maria, " how did you get to the 
confines of Westmoreland over Stanemore hiUs, and what was 
that accident that put you in possession of Orton-Lodge ? It 
must be a curious account, I am sure." 

" This," I replied, " you shall hear to-morrow morning after 
breakfast ; there is not time for it now. All I can say at present 
Ls, that it was love kept me among the mountains for some 
years, and if the heaven-bom maid, vastly like you. Miss Spbncb, 
she was, had not, by the order of heaven, been removed to the 
regions of immortality and day, I should not have left the soli- 
tude, nor would you ever have seen me at Harrogate : but destiny 
is the dirigent : mutable is the condition of mortals, and we are 
blind to futurity and the approaches of fate. This led me over 
the vast mountains of Stanemore, enabled me to cross the amas* 
ing fells of Westmoreland, and brought me to that spot, where 
I had the honour and happiness of becoming acquainted with 
Miss Spence." Thus did we chat till eleven, and retired to our 
chambers. 

But the old gentleman, the doctor, when he came with me 
into my apartment, told me we must have one bottle more, for 
it was his nightcap, without which he could not sleep : he then 
bid the servant make haste with it, and when that was out, we 
had another. He was a sensible agreeable man, and pleased me 
very much, as he appeared a zeaJous friend to the illustrious 
house of Hanover ; whereas almost all the clergymen I had been 
in company with since I came to England, were violent 
Jacobites. 

I remember, among other things, I asked this Divine, over our 
wine. If popery is ever so corrupt, could men be debarred of 
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their rights for an attachment to it ? Are not clowns hereditary ? 
And is not treason in our country stamped with so peculiar an 
infamy, as involving the delinquent's innocent children in the 
forfeitures, or penal consequences that await it, on purpose to 
check the rebellion of Britons by such an accumulated punish- 
ment of evil doers ? 

To this the doctor replied, that the exclusion of a popish prince 
must be lawful, if we ought to secure our property and religion, 
and, as in duty bound, oppose his trampling upon the laws, and 
his own solemn declarations. If the people have privileges and 
interests, they may defend them, and as justifiably oppose 
notorious domestic oppressions, as foreign invasions. The head 
of the community, has no more a license to destroy the most 
momentous interests of it, than any of the inferior members, 
or than any foreign invader. If a king has no passion to indulge, 
incompatible with the welfare of his people, then, as protection 
and obedience are reciprocal, and cannot subsist, the one without 
the other^ it must be a crime in the people not to honour, and 
obey, and assist the royal authority. It is not only the interest 
but tiic duty of the subject to obey the prince, who is true to the 
important trust reposed in him, and has the welfare of the people 
at heart But such a Icing cannot be a papist. The Romish 
prince will not only stretch a limited prerogative into lawless 
power, and grasp at absolute monarchy ; but will break through 
the most sacred ties, and subvert the rights he was sworn to 
guard, to re-establish popery in this kingdom. Could James II 
have kept the seat of government, and baffled all opposition, 
we may conclude from what he did, from his trampling upon the 
laws, and his own solemn declarations ; from his new court of 
inquisition, the high commission court ; to subvert the constitu- 
tion of the church of England, and to lay waste all its fences 
against popery ; from that furious act of his power, which fell 
on Magdalen-coUege, and his two cruel acts of parliament in 
Ireland, the repeal of the act of settlement, by which the pro- 
testant gentlemen were deprived of their estates ; and the act 
of attainder, by which they were to be hanged, for going to beg 
their bread in another country, after they had been robbed of 
all in their own by their king, who had sworn to protect them ; 
from hence, I say, it is plain, that if James could have sat firm 
upon the throne, his misguided conscience would have induced 
him to the most inhuman acts of violence. He would have 
proceeded to the barbarities, and rekindled the flames of Mary. 
Had he continued to reign over these kingdoms, it is most certain, 
that instruction and persuasion only would not have been the 
thing, but where instruction and persuasion failed, imprison- 
ments, tortures, death, would have been used, to compel us to 
believe all the gross absurdities of Rome, their impieties to God, 
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and contradictioiis to common sense. We must throw away 
onr reason and our bibles, the noblest gifts of heaven, and ndthor 
think nor speak, but as we are bid by men no wiser than ourselves ; 
or, we must expire under torments as great as the devil and the 
monks could devise. It was therefore necessary, for the preserva- 
tion of our church and state, to exclude James and his pojnsh 
heirs. The common welfare required this salutary precaution. 
The collected interest of the community is the primary end of 
every law. 

All this, I said, seems quite right. To be sure, during that 
short twilight of power, which dawned upon popery in England 
in the years 1689 and 1690, its rage was imprudent. It did 
discover its fury and resentment. In one of the Irish acts you 
have mentioned, more than two thousand people were attainted, 
and some of them the most noble and venerable characters in 
Ireland. Yet had success attended the arms of James, this 
would have been but the beginning of sorrows. And probably 
a son oi Christian Rome would have proscribed more in these 
two islands, than in heathen Rome, out of the whole vast Roman 
empire, were given up to destruction for their virtue, by the 
cruel triumvirate, Augustus, Antony, and Lepidus. And of 
consequence, since dear experience convinced, it was equally 
absurd and vain, to imagine that a popish head ¥rould govern a 
protestant church by any councils, but those of popish priests, as 
it was to imagine that a popish king would govern a protes- 
tant state by any councils, but those of popish counsellors \ 
it must therefore be owned, tiiat the Lords, and others, assembled 
at Nottingham, were just in declaring, " that King James's 
administrations were usurpations on the constitution ; and that 
they owned it rebellion to resist a king that governed by law ; 
but to resist a tyrant, who made his will his law, was nothing but 
a necessary defence." This, to be sure, is just But stUl, if 
crowns are hereditary, and one severe punishment of treason 
was intended to check all rebellion, were we not a httle too hasty 
in the affair of the Revolution ? And might we not have ex- 
pected something better from the good sense and good nature 
of James, if we had waited a while, till he could see the folly of 
his proceedings ? 

To this the Doctor replied, that as to James's good sense, it 
never appeared he had any : and in respect of Uis many real 
good qualities, they were extinguished by his bigotry, and could 
never be of service to a protes^nt spirit, the spirit of freemen : 
it was therefore incumbent on them, who knew and loved the 
invaluable blessings they enjoyed, to act as they did ; that \s, 
as the wisdom of our constitution requires in such cases. 

As to the crown being hereditary, and the severe punishment 
of treasons ; in respect of the first particular, there is no natural 
or divine law declares crowns her^tary. If a certain role of 
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succession has been established in most kingdoms, the single 
point of view in it was public good, or a prevention of those 
intestine commotions, which might attend an election : But as 
every rule is dispensible, and must give way when it defeats 
the end for which it was appointed ; should the customary suc- 
cession in a kingdom prove at any time productive of much 
greater evils than those it was intended to obviate, it may ques- 
tionless be superseded occasionally. This point is evident from 
reason. Though the crown in our own country is generally 
hereditary, yet that right is to be set aside, if the security of our 
civil and religious Uberty requires it. If the pretence of James 
was a right to dominion, in opposition not only to the sense of 
the legi^ture, but to that of the nation, then the popish prince 
was justly excluded, for denying the public good to be the supreme 
law. Had the right he claimed been established, then our 
religion, our liberties, and the safety of our fortunes, had been 
no longer our own. In case of such establishment, the glory of 
our constitution was no more. The sum of the matter is, the 
royal family of the Stuarts being Roman Cathohcs, makes their 
case similar to an extinction of it. 

And as to the accumulated punishment of treason in Great 
Britain, that can only be designed as a powerful check to rebdUon, 
against a king whose darling view is the welfare of the people. 
No infamy, forfeitures, or death, can be too severe for the man 
who rebels against a prince that governs for the good of the 
people, and endeavours to transmit our state safe to posterity. 
To plot against such a sovereign is a great crime indeed. To 
conspire against a prince, whose life is of the utmost consequence 
to the community, is an enormity that ought to be stamped 
with a peculiar infamy, and punished in the severest manner. 
But it can be no treason to act against a papist, who violates 
every maxim of our constitution, and by every maxim of popery 
labours to destroy our religion and liberties. Every man may 
repel unlawful attempts upon his person and property, and is 
armed by God with authority for self-defence. 

To this it was replied, that I thought the Doctor quite right, 
and for my own part was determined to oppose a popish prince, 
whenever he comes on with his unalienable and indefeasible 
claim, to introduce his absurd and cruel religion, to deprive us 
of our rational Christianity, and to make us slaves, instead of 
fre&-born subjects. No popish James, to write our themes, but 
(fiUing a bumper) may this nation be ever happy in a king whose 
right is founded upon law, and who has made it the rule of his 
government. May Britons ever remember the merciless rage 
of popery, and the envious mahce of France ; each ready to lay 
waste the whole fabric of our excellent constitution, and cry 
aloud, with all the embittered sons of £dom, Down with it, down 
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ydih it, even to the ground. Here the dock struck one, and we 
parted. 

Early the next morning I was up, according to my wont, and 
walked out, to look at tiie place. Cleator is one of the finest 
spots that can be seen, in a wild romantic country. The natural 
views are wonderful, and afford the eye vast pleasure. The charm, 
ing prospects of different kinds, from the edges of the mountains, 
are very fine. The winding hills, pretty plains, vast precipices, 
hanging woods, deep dales, the easy falls of water in some places, 
and in others cataracts tumbUng over rocks, form alltc^ther 
the most beautiful and deUghtfvd scenes. All the decorations 
of art are but foils and shadows to such natural charms. )^ r 

In the midst of these scenes, and in a theatrical space of about 
two hundred acres, which the hand of nature cut, or hollowed 
out, on the side of a mountain, stands Cleator-Lodge, a neat and 
pretty mansion. Near it were groves of various trees, and the 
water of a strong spring murmured from the front down to a 
lake at the bottom of the hill. '^^- 

This was Miss Spbncb's country-house. Here the wise and 
excellent Maria passed the best part of her time, and never went 
to any pubUc place but Harrogate once a year. In reading, 
riding, fishing, and some visits to and from three or four neigh- 
bours now and then, her hours were happily and usefully em- 
ployed. History and Mathematics she took great delight in, 
and had a very surprising knowledge in the last. She was 
another of those ladies I met with in my travels, who understood 
that method of calculation, beyond wh'ch nothing further is to 
be hoped or expected ; I mean the arithmetic of fluxions. 

Very few men among the learned can consider magnitudes 
as generated by motion, or determine their proportions one to 
another from the celerities of the motion by which they are 
g^ierated. I question if the Critical Reviewers can do it ; I am 
sure they cannot, though they have made so hcentiously free 
with me. They may, however, pretend to know something of 
the matter, and so did Berkeley, the late Bishop of Cloyne in 
Ireland ; yet that prelate, in reality, understood no more of the 
method than a porter does, though he presumed to write against 
it, and the divine Newton, the inventor of it. But Maria Spskcb, 
in the twenty-fourth year of her age, was at this time a master 
in the fluxionary way. She had not only a dear and adequate 
notion of fluxions, but was able to penetrate into the depuis of 
this sdence, and had made sublime discoveries in this incompar- 
able method of reasoning. She astonished me. I thought Mrs. 
BuRcOTT and Mrs. Flbtcher, mentioned in my first volume, 
were very extraordinary women, on account of their knowledge 
in algebra, and the fine answers they gave to the most difficult 
problems in universal arithmetic ; but this sort of reasoning 
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id far inferior to the fluxionary method of calculation ; as the 
latter opens and discovers tons the secrets and recesses of nature, 
which have always before been locked up in obscurity and dark- 
ness. By fluxions, such difficulties are resolved, as raise the 
wonder and surprise of all mankind, and which would in vain 
be attempted by any other method whatsoever. What then 
must we think of a young woman well skilled in such work; 
not only able to find the fluxions of flowing or determinate 
quantities, that is, the velocities with which they arise or begin 
to be generated in the first moments of formation, called the 
velocities of the incremental parts and the velocities in the last 
ratios, as vanishing or ceasing to be ; but from given fluxions 
to find the fluents ; and be ready in drawing tangents to curves ; 
in the solution of problems de maximis et minimis, that is, the 
greatest or least possible quantity attainable in any case ; in the 
invention of p<Mnts of inflection and retrogression ; in finding the 
evoluta of a given curve ; in finding the caustic curves, by reflec- 
tion and refxBction, &c., &c., this was amazing beyond anything 
I had seen ; or have ever seen since, except Mrs. Bbnlow, of 
Richmondshure, with whom I became acquainted in 1739.* 
With astonishment I behdd her. I was but a young begmner, 
or learner, in respect of her, though I had applied so close to 
fluxions after I had learned algebra, that my head was often 
ready to split with pain ; nor had I the capacity, at that time, 
to comprehend thoroughly the process of several operations she 
performed with beauty, simplicity, and charming elegance. 
Admirable Maria I No one have I ever seen that was her 
superior in this science : one equal only have I known, the lady 
a httle before mentioned. And does not this demonstrate, that 
the faculties and imagination of women's minds, properly 
cultivated, may equal those of the greatest men ? And since 
women have the same improvable minds as the male part of the 
species, why should they not be cultivated by the same method ? 
Why should reason be left to itself in one of the sexes, and be 
disciplined with so much care in the other. Learning and know- 
ledge are perfections in us not as we are men, but as we are rational 
creatures, in which order of beings the female world is upon the 
same level with the male. We ought to consider in this particular, 
not what is the sex, but what is the species they belong to. And 
if women of fortune were so considered, and educated accordingly, 
I am sure the world would soon be the better for it. It would 
be so far from making them those ridicidous mortals Moliere 
has described under the character of learned ladies; that it 
would render them more agreeable and useful, and enable them 
by the acquisition of true sense and knowledge, to be superior 

* See Umoift ef umti UdUt of GrtM BrMn, 1753, Svo. 
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to gayety and spectacle, dress and dissipation. They woold see 
that the sovereign good can be placed in nothing else but in 
rectitude of conduct ; as that is agreeable to our nature ; con- 
ducive to well-being ; accommodate to all places and times ; 
durable, self-derived, indeprivable ; and of consequence, tiiat 
on rational and masculine religion only they can rest the sole 
of the foot, and the sooner they turn to it, the happier here and 
hereafter they shall be. Long before the power of sense, like 
the setting sun, is gradually forsaking them, that power on which 
the pleasures of the world depend, they would, by their acquired 
understanding and knowledge, see the folly of pleasure, and that 
they were bom not only to virtue, friendship, honesty, and ^th, 
but to rehgion, piety, adoration, and a generous surrender of 
their minds to the supreme cause. They would be glorious 
creatures then. Every family would be happy. 

But as to Miss Spbnce, this knowledge, witii a faultless person, 
and a modesty more graceful than her exquisite beauty, were 
not the things that principally charmed me : nor was it her 
conversation, than which notiiing could be more lively and 
delightful : nor her fine fortune. It was her manners. She 
was a Christian Deist, and considered Benevolence and Integrity 
as the essentials of her religion. She imitated the piety and 
devotion of Jedus Christ, and worshipped his God and our God, 
his Father and our Father, as St. John expressly stiles the God 
of Christians, ch. xx. v. 17. She was extremely charitable 
to others, and considered consciousfvirtue as the greatest orna- 
ment and most valuable treasure of human nature. Excellent 
Maria I 

With this 3roung lady, and her two servants, her footman and 
her woman, I went up to London. We set out from Cleator the 
31st day of July, and without meeting with any mischief in all 
that long way, came safe to London. We were nine days on the 
road ; and as the weather was fine, and our horses excellent, 
we had a charming journey. My companion was so agreeable, 
that had it been two thousand miles from Qeator to London, 
instead of two hundred and seventy-two, I should still have 
thought it too short. Her conversation was so various and 
fine, that no way could seem tiresome and tedious to him that 
travelled with her. Her notions and remarks were ever lively 
and instructive. It was vast pleasure to hear her, even on the 
driest and most abstruse subjects, on account of the admiration 
her discourse raised, and the fine knowledge it communicated, 
to one who understood her. I will give an instance. 

In riding over the mountains the first day, we missed the road 
in the evening, and instead of getting to a very good inn, where 
we intended to rest, we were forced to stop at a poor little^public 
house, and right glad to get in there, as the evening was tempes- 
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tuoiis and wet, dark and cold. Here we got some bacon and 
fresh eggs for supper, and the ale was good, which amused us 
well enough tiU nine o'clock. We then proposed to play at 
cribbage for an hour, and called for a pack of cards ; but they 
had none in the house, and we were obliged to divert our&elves 
with conversation, till it was time to retire. Miss Spencb began 
in the following manner. 

'' Was Newton, Sir, or Leibnitz, the author of that method 
of calculation, which lends its aid and assistance to all the other 
mathematical sciences, and that in their greatest wants and 
distresses ? I have heard a foreigner affirm, that the German 
was the inventor of fluxions." 

" That cannot be," I replied. " In 1696, Dr. Barrow received 
from Newton a demonstration of the rule of the quadrature 
of curves, which the Doctor communicated to CoUins; and as 
this is the foundation of fluxions, and the differential calculus, 
it is evident Newton had invented the method before that time. 

" In the beginning of 1673, Leibnitz was in England, again 
in Ck^tober, 1676 ; and the interval of this time he spent in France, 
during wluch he kept a correspondence with Oldenburgh, and 
by his means with CcdUns ; and sometimes also with Newton, 
from the last of whom he received a letter, dated June 18, 
1676, wherein is taught the method of reducing quantities into 
infinite series, that is, of exhibiting the increments of flowing 
quantities. This method was utterly unknown to I^bnitz, 
before he received the abovesaid letter of Newton's, as he him- 
self acknowledges in a letter to Oldenburgh, dated August 27, 
1676 ; for before that time, he says in his letter, he was obhged 
to transform an irrational quantity into a rational fraction, 
and thence by division, after the method of Mercator, to reduce 
the fraction into a series. 

*' It is likewise certain, that Leibnitz did not then imderstand 
these series, because, in the same letter, he desires Newton 
would explain to him the manner how he got these series. And 
again in a second letter from Newton to Leibnitz, dated Octo- 
ber 24, 1676, he gives yet clearer hints of his method, and 
illustrates it by examples, and lays down a rule, by which, from 
the ordinates of certain curves, their areas may be obtained 
in finite terms, when it is possible. 

" By these lights, and assisted by such examples, the acute 
Leibnitz might have learned the Newtonian method, and indeed 
it is plain he did so ; for in 1684, he first published, in the Leipsic 
Acts, his El&ments of the Differential Calculus^ without pre- 
tenc^ng to have had the method before the ytax 1677, in which 
he received the two letters from Newton : and yet, when Sir 
Isaac published his ,books[^of the number of curves of the fii9t 
kind, and of the quadrature of figures, the editors of the AfU 
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said Leibnitz was the first inventor of the ^fierential calcnhis, 
and Newton had substituted fluxions for diflerences, just as 
Honoratus Faber, in his Synopsis Geometrica, had substituted 
a progression of motion for Cavallerius' metiiod of indivisibles ; 
that is Leibnitz was the first inventor of the method. Newton 
had received it from his Elements of the Differential Caknlus, 
and had substituted fluxions for differences ; but the way of 
investigation in each is the same, and both centre in the same 
conclusions. 

** This excited Keill to reply, and he made it appear very plain 
from Sir Isaac's letters, published by Dr. Wallis, that Newton 
was the first inventor of the algorith, or practical rules of fluxions ; 
and I^bnitz did no more than publish the same, with an altera- 
tion of the name, and manner of notation. This however did 
not silence I^bnitz, nor satisfy the foreigners who admired him. 
He abused Dr. Keill, and appealed to the Royal Society against 
him ; that they would be pleased to restrain the Doctor's vain 
babblings and unjust calumniations, and report their judgment 
as he thought they ought to do, that is, in his favour. But 
this was not in the power of the Society, if they did justice ; 
for it appeared quite clear to a committee of the members, 
appointed to examine the original letters, and other papers, 
relating to the matter, which were left by Oldenbnrgh and 
Collins, that ^ Isaac Newton was the first inventor of fluxions ; 
and accordingly they published their opinion. This deter- 
mines the afiair. When this is the case, it is senseless for any 
foreigner to say Leibnitz was the author of fluxions. To Hie 
divine Newton bdongs this greatest vrork of genius, and the 
noblest thought that ever entered the human mind." 

" It must be so," replied Maria. " As the case is stated. 
Sir Isaac Newton was most certainly the inventor of the method 
of fluxi(»is : and supposing Leibnitz had been able to discover 
and work the diflerential calculus, without the lights he received 
from Newton, it would not from thence follow, that he under- 
stood the true method of fluxions : for, though a differential 
has been, and to this day is, by many, called a fluxion, and a 
fluxion a diflerential, yet it is an abuse of terms. A fluxion 
has no relation to a diflerential, nor a <Uflerential to a fluxion. 
The principles upon which the methods are founded shew them 
to be very diflerent, notwithstanding the way of investigation 
in each be the same, and that both centre in the same con- 
clusions : nor can the diflerential method perform what the 
fluxionary method can. The excellency of the fluxionary 
method is far above the difl^ential.'* 

This remark on the two methods surprised me very much. 
and especially as it was made by a young lady. I had xu>t then 
a notion of the difierence. and had been taught by my master 
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to proceed on the prindples of the Difierential Cakulns. This 
made me request an expUcation of the matter^ and Maioa went 
on in the following manner. 

" Magnitudes, as made up of an infinite number of very small 
constituent parts put together, are the work of the Differential 
Calculus ; but by the fluxionary method, we are taught to con^ 
sider magnitudes as generated by motion. A described line 
in this way, is not generated by an apposition of points, or dif- 
ferentials, but by the motion or flux of a point ; and the velocity 
of the generating pcHnt in the first moment of its formation, 
or generation, is called its fluxion. In forming magnitudes 
after the differential way, we conceive them as made up of an 
infinite number of small constituent parts, so disposed as to 
produce a magnitude of a given form ; that these parts are to 
each other as the magnitudes of which they are difierentiala ; 
and that one infinitely small part, or differential, must be in- 
finitely great, with respect to another other differential, or 
infinitely small part : but by fluxion, or the law of flowing, we 
determine the proportion of magnitudes one to another, from 
the celerities of the motions by which they are generated. This 
most certainly is the purest abstracted way of reasoning. Our 
considering the different degrees of magnitude, as arising frcmi 
an increasing series of mutations of velocity, is much more 
simple, and less perplexed than the other way ; and the opera- 
tions founded on fluxions, must be much more clear, accurate, 
and convincing, than those that are founded on the Differential 
Calculus. There is a great difference in operations, when quan- 
tities are rejected, because they really vanish ; and when they 
are rejected, because they are infinitely small : the latter method, 
which is the differential, must leave the mind in ambiguity 
and confusion, and cannot in many cases come up to the truth. 
It is a very great error then to call differentials, fluxions, and 
quite wrong to begin with the differential method, in order to 
learn the law or manner of flowing." 

With amazement I heard this discourse, and requested to 
know by what master, and what method, she obtained these 
notions ; for they were far beyond everything on the subject 
that I had ever met with. What she said concerning the nature 
and idea of fluxions, I thought just and beautiful, and I bdieve 
it was in her power, to show the bases on which they are erected. 

"My master, sir," said Maria, <'was a poor travdler, a 
Scotehman, one Martin Murdoch, who came by accident to 
my father's house, to ask reUef, when I was about fifteen years 
old. He told us, he was the son of one of the ministers of Scot- 
land, and came from the remotest part of the Highlands : that 
his Neither taught him mathematics, and left him, at lus death, 
a little stock on a small farm ; but misfortunes and accidents 
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obliged him in a short time to break up house, and he was going 
to London, to try ii he could get anything there, by teaching 
arithmetic of every kind. My father, who was a hospitable 
man, invited him to stay with us a few days, and the parson 
of our parish soon found, that he had not oxily a very extra- 
ordinary understanding, but was particularly excellent at figures, 
and the other branches of the mathematics. My father upon 
this agreed with him to be my preceptor for five years, and 
during four years and nine months of that time, he took the 
greatest pains to make me as perfect as he could in arithmetic, 
trigonometry, geometry, algebra, and fluxions. As I delighted 
in the study above all things, I was a great proficient for so few 
years, and had Murdoch been longer with me, I should have 
been well acquainted with the whole glorious structure : but 
towards the end of the fifth year, this poor Archimedes was 
unfortunately drowned, in crossing one of our rivers, in the 
winter time, and went in that uncomfortable way, in the thirty- 
sixth year of his age, to the enj03rment of that fdUdty and glory, 
which God has prepared for a virtuous life and honest hearty 
Why such men, as the poor and admirable Murdoch, have 
often such hard measure in this world, is not in my power to 
account for, nor do I believe any one can ; but what I tell you 
is one of those surprising things, and I lamented not a little the 
loss of such a master. StiU however I continued to study by 
many written rules he had given me, and to this day, mathe- 
matics are the greatest pleasure of my life. 

'' As to our method, my master, in the first place, made me 
perfectly understand arithmetic, and then geometry, and algebra 
m all their parts and improvements, the methods of series, 
doctrine of proportions, nature of logarithms, mechanics, and 
laws of motion : from thence we proceeded to the pure doctrine 
of fluxions, and at last looked into the Differential Calculus. 
In this true way my excellent master led me, and in the same 
difficult path every one must go, who intends to learn Fluxions. 
It would be but lost labour for any person to attempt them, 
who was unacquainted with these Precognita. 

*' When we turned to fluxions, the first thing my master did, 
was to instruct me in the arithmetic of exponents, the nature 
of powers, and the maimer of their generation. We went next 
to the doctrine of infinite series ; and then, to the maimer of 
generating mathematical quantities. This generation of quan- 
tities was my first step into fluxions, and my master so amply 
explained the nature of them, in this operation, that I was able 
to form a just idea of a first fluxion, tiiough thought by many 
to be incomprehensible. We proceeded from thence to the 
notation and algorithm of first fluxions ; to the finding second, 
third, &c, fluxions ; the finding fluxions of exponentm quan* 
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titles ; and the fluents from given fluxions ; to their uses in 
drai^ng tangents to curves ; in finding the areas of spaces ; 
the valves of surfaces ; and the contents of solids ; their per- 
cussion, oscillation, and centres of gravity. All these things 
my master so happily explained to my understanding, that I 
was able to work with ease, and found no more difficulty in 
conceiving an adequate notion of a nascent or evanescent quan- 
tity, than in forming a true idea of a mathematical point. In 
short, by the time I had studied fluxions two years, I not only 
understood their fundamental principles and operations, and 
could investigate, and give the solution of the most general and 
useful problems in the mathematics ; but likewise, solve several 
problems that occur in the phsnomena of nature." 

Here Maria stopped, and as soon as astonishment would 
permit me to speak, I proposed to her several difficult questions, 
I had heard, but was not then able to answer. I requested her, 
in the first place, to inform me, how the time of a body's descend- 
ing through any arch of a cycloid was found : and if ten hundred 
weight avoirdupoise, hanging on a bar of steel perfectly elastic, 
and supported at both ends, will just break the bar, what must 
be the weight of a globe, falling perpendicular 185 feet on the 
middle of the bar, to have the same efiect ? — ^My next ques- 
tions were, how long, and how far, ought a given globe to descend 
by its comparative weight in a medium of a given density, but 
without resistance, to acquire the greatest velocity it is capable 
of in descending with the same weight, and in the same medium, 
with resistance ? — And how are we to find the value of a solid 
formed by the rotation of this curvilinear space, A CD about 
the axis AD, the general equation, expressing the nature of 
the curve, 

m 
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being y= ? — How is the centre of gravity to be found 

a» 
of the space enclosed by an hyperbola, and its asymptete ? 
And how are we to find the cen'bre oscillation of a sphere re- 
volving about the Ime P A M, a tangent, to the generating circle 
F A H, in the point A, as an axis ? — These questions Makia 
answered with a celerity and elegance that again amazed me^ 
and convinced me that, notwitbstonding the Right Rev. meta- 
physical disputant. Dr. Berkeley, late Bishop of Cloyne in Ire- 
land, could not understand the doctrine of fluxions, and therefore 
did all he could to disgrace them, and the few mathematicians 
who have studied magnitudes as generated by motion; yet, 
the doctrine^ as delivered by the divine Newton, may be clearly 

N 
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conceived, and distinctly comprehended; that the principles 
upon which it is founded, are true, and the demonstrations of 
its rules conclusive. No opposition can hurt it. 

When I observed, that some learned men will not allow that 
a velocity which continues for no time at all, can possibly de- 
scribe any space at all : its efiect, they say, is absolutely nothing, 
and instead of satisfying reason vrith truth and precision, the 
human faculties are quite confounded, lost, and bewildered 
in fluxions. A velocity or fluxion is at best we do not know 
what ; whether something or nothing : and how can the mind 
lay hold on, or form any accurate abstract idea of such a subtile, 
fleeting thing ? 

" Disputants," answered Maria, " may perplex with deep 
speculations, and confound with m3^sterious disquisitions, but 
the method of fluxions has no dependance on such things. 
The operation is not what any single abstract velocity can 
generate or describe of itself, but what a continual and suc- 
cessively variable velocity can produce in the whole. And cer- 
tainly, a variable cause may produce a variable effect, as well 
as a permanent cause a permanent and constant effect. The 
difference can only be, that the continual variation of the effect 
must be proportional to the continual variation of the cause. 
The method of fluxions therefore is true, whether we can or 
cannot conceive the nature and manner of several things re- 
lating to them, though we had no ideas of perpetually arising 
increments, and magnitudes in nascent or evanescent states. 
The knowledge of such things is not essential to fluxions. All 
they propose is, to determine the velocity or flowing wherewith 
a generated quantity increases, and to sum up all that has been 
generated or described by the continually variable fluxion. 
On these two bases fluxions stand." 

This was clear and just, and showed that the nature and 
idea of fluxions is agreeable to the nature and constitution of 
things. They can have no dependance upon any metaphysical 
speculations, such speculations as that anti-mathematician, 
my Lord of Cloyne, brought in, to cavil and dispute against 
principles he understood nothing of, and malido^y run the 
account of them into the dark ; but are the genuine o£Espring 
of nature and truth. An instsuace or two may illustrate the 
matter. 

I. A heavy body descends perpendicularly i6tV f^t in a 
second, and at the end of this time, has acquired a velocity 
of 32^ feet in a second, which is accurately known. At any 
given distance then from the place the body fell, take the point 
A in the right line, and the velocity of the falling body in the 
point may be truly computed : but the velocity in any point 
above A, at ever so small a distance, will be less than in A ; 
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and the velocity at any point below A, at the least' possible 
distance, will be greater than in A. It is therefore plain, that 
in the point A, the body has a certain determined velocity, 
which belongs to no other point in the whole line. Now this 
velocity is the fluxion of that right line in the point A ; and with 
it the body would proceed, if gravity acted no longer on the 
body's arrival at A. 

2. Take a glass tube open at both ends whose concavity is 
of different diameters in different places, and immerse it in 
a stream, till the water fills the tube, and flows through it. Then, 
in different parts of the tube, the velocity of the water will be 
as the squares of the diameters, and of consequence different. 
Suppose then, in any marked place, a plane to pass through 
the tube perpendicular to the axis, or to the motion of the water, 
and of consequence, the water will pass through this section 
with a certain determinate velocity. But if another section 
be drawn ever so near the former, tiie water, by reason of the 
different diameters, will flow through this with a velocity dif- 
ferent from what it did at the former, and therefore to one 
section of the tube, or single point only, the determinate velocity 
belongs. It is the fluxion of the space which the fluid describ^ 
at that section ; and with that uniform velocity the fluid would 
continue to move, if the diameter was the same to the end of 
the tube. 

3. If a hollow cylinder be filled with water to flow freely out 
through a hole at the bottom, the velocity of the effluent will 
be as the height of the water, and since ih& surface of the in- 
cumbent fluid descends without stop, the velocity of the stream 
will decrease, till the effluent be all out. There can then be 
no two moments of time, succeeding each other ever so nearly, 
wherein the velocity of the water is the same ; and of conse- 
quence, the velocity, at any given point, belongs only to that 
particular indivisible moment of time. Now th^ is accurately 
the fluxion of the fluid then flowing; and if, at that instant, 
more water was poured into the cylinder, to make the surface 
keep its place, the effluent would retain its velocity, and still 
be the fluxion of the fluid. Such are the operations of nature, 
and they visibly confirm the nature of Fluxion. It is from 
hence quite clear, that the fluxion of a generated quantity, 
cannot retain any one determined value for the least space of 
time whatever, but the moment it arrives at that value, the 
same moment it loses it again. The fluxion of such quantity 
can only pass gradually and successively through the indefinite 
degrees contained between the two extreme values, which are 
the limits thereof, during the generation of the fluent, in case 
the fluxion be variable. But then, though a determinate degree 
of fluxion does not continue at adl, 3ret, at every determinate 
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indivisible moment of time, every fluent has some determinate 
degree of fluxion ; that is, every generated quantity has every- 
where a certain rate of increasing, a flujdon whose abstract 
value is determinate in itself, though the fluxion has no deter- 
mined value for the least space of time whatever. To find its 
value then, that is, the ratio one fluxion has to another, is a 
problem strictiy geometrical ; notwithstanding the Right Rev. 
anti-mathematician has declared the contrary, in his hatred 
to mathematicians, and his ignorance of the true principles of 
mathematics. 

If my Lord of Clo3me had been qualified to examine and 
consider the case of fluxions, and could have laid aside that 
unaccountable obstinacy, and invincible prejudice, which made 
him resolve to 3deld to no reason on the subject ; not to regard 
even the great Maclaurin's answer to his AncJyst, he would 
have discovered, that it was very possible to find the abstract 
value of a generated quantity, or the contemporary increment 
of any compound quantity. By the Innomial theorem, the 
ratio of the fluxion of a simple quantity to the fluxion of that 
compound quantity, may be had in general, in the lowest t&naas, 
and as near the truth as we please, whilst we suppose some very 
small increment actually described. And whereas the ratio 
of these fluxions is required for some one indivisible point c^ 
the fluid, in the very beginning of the increment, and bdkire 
it is generated, we make, in the particular case, the values of 
the simple increments nothing, which before was expressed in 
general : then all the terms wherein they are found vanish, and 
what is left accurately shews the relation of the fluxions for the 
point where the increment is supposed to commence. As the 
abstract value of the fluxion belongs only to one point of the 
fluent, the moments are made to vanish, after we have seen 
by their continual diminution, whither the ratio tends, and 
what it continually verges to ; and this becomes as visible as 
the very character it is written in. 

But Bishop Berkeley was unacquainted with mathematical 
principles, and out of his aversion to these sciences, and zeal 
for orthodoxy, cavilled and disputed witii all his might, and 
endeavoured to bring the matter to a state unintelligible to 
himself, and everybody else. Here Maria had done, and for 
near a quarter of an hour after, I sat silentiy looking at her, 
in the greatest astonishment. 

But as to our travels, the loth of August we got safe to London, 
and the consequence of the journey was, that the last day of 
the same month, I had the honour and happiness of being 
married to this young lady. 

Wise is the man, who prepares both for his own death and 
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the death of his friends ; who makes use of the foresight of 
troubles, so as to abate the uneasiness of them, and puts in 
practice the resolution of the philosopher Cleanthes.* " I am 
thinking with myself every day, says one of the philosophers, 
how many things arc dear to me ; and after I have considered 
them as temporary and perishable, I prepare myself, from that 
very minute, to bear the loss of them without weakness." I 
thought of this the morning I married the beautiful and in- 
genious Miss Spence, and determined if I lost her, to make 
the great affliction produce the peaceable fruits of righteousness. 
The man must feel, in such a case : the Christian will submit. 
Before the end of six months, she died, and I mourned the loss 
with a degree of sorrow due to so much excellence, endearment 
and delight. My complaint was bitter, in proportion to the 
desires of nature. But as nature says, " Let this cup pass : " 
Grace says, " Let thy will be done." If the flower of all my 
comfort was gone, the glory departed I yet thy glory is, O man, 
to do the will of God, and bear the burthen he lays upon thee 1 
Let nature, grace, and time, do their part, to dose the wound^ 
and let not ignorance impeach the wisdom of the Most High. 
The cup which my Father hath given me : shall I not drink ? 
I will. I will not quarrel with Providence. In short, I re- 
signed, and not long after I had buried this admirable woman, 
who died at her seat in Westmoreland, I went into the world 
again, to relieve my mind, and try my fortune once more. What 
happened there, I will report, when I have related the extra- 
ordinary case of my wife Miss Spence, and the four physicians 
I had to attend her. It is a very curious thing. 

This young lady was seized with that fatal distemper, called 
a malignant fever : Something foreign to nature got into her 
blood, by a cold, and other acadents, it may be, and the luctus 
or strife to get clear thereof became very great. The effer- 
vescence or perturbation was very soon so violent as to shew, 
that it not only endangered, but would quickly subvert the 

* Cleanthes was a native of Assus in Lytia, in Asia-Minor, and so very poor, when be came 
to Athens to study, that, for his support, he wrought at nights in drawing water for the 
sardens, and in grrndmg behind the mill. He attended the lectures of Zeno. succeeded him 
m his school, and grew Into very high esteem with the Athenians. He lived to ninety-nine, 
but the year he died we know not. His master Zeno died 343 years before Christ, and had 
conversed with Socrates and Plato. 

The antient academics were Plato, the disciple of Socrates; Spencippus, Zenocrates, 
Polemo, Crates, and Grantor ; and from Crates, the fifth academic, sprung the old stoics, 
to wit. Crates, Zeno, Cleanthes, Chrysippus, and Diogenes the Babylonian ; not he that was 
surlv and proud. Cicero in his works often mentions this Babyknuan, the stoic. We find 
in tne Roman history, that he was living in the year of Rome 999, that is, 155 years before 
Christ ; but when he died we know not. These gentlemen of the two old scfaools were to be 
sure great philosophers, excellent men ; but then, to be stricUy impartial, we must own. 
that all they knew in relation to the wiU of God, and a kingdom to come, was but poor moral 
learning, in respect to what is written in the Nem Tt$tamen$ for our Instruction, if we wiU 
lay aside our fancies and systems, and let reason explain revelation. The Christian rdigion 
is really more for the glory of God. and tiie ^ood of mankind, than reason, without inmiratkni, 
has been able to teach. Christianity, without the additions and supplemenis ofmcrnks, 
s not only above all just exception, out preferable to any other scheme. 
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animal fabric, unless the blood was speedily dispersed^ and 
nature got the victory by an exclusion of the noxious shut-in 
particles. The thirst, the dry tongue, the coming causus, were 
terrible, and gave me too much reason to apprehend this charm- 
ing woman would sink under the conflict. To save her, if pos- 
sible, I sent inunediately for a great physician, Dr. Sharp, a 
man who talked with great fluency of medicine and diseases. 

This gentleman told me, the Alkaline was the root of fevers, 
as well as of other distempers, and therefore, to take ofE the 
effervescence of the blood in the ebuUitions of it, to indde the 
viscous humour, to drain the tartarous salts from the kidnies, 
to allay the preternatural ferment, and to brace up the relaxed 
tones, he ordered orange and vinegar in whey, and prescribed 
spirit of sulphur, and vitriol, the cream, chrystals, and vitrio- 
late tartar in other vehicles. If an3d:hing can relieve, it must 
be plenty of acid. In acidis posita est omni curatio. But 
these things gave no relief to the sufferer. 

I sent then in all haste for Dr. Hough, a man of great reputa- 
tion, and he differed so much in opinion from Sharp, that he 
called an acid the chief enemy. It keeps up the luctus or 
struggle, and if not expelled very quickly, will certainly prove 
fatal. Our sheet anchor then must be the testacea, in vehicles 
of mineral water, and accordingly he ordered the absorbent 
powers to conflict with this acidity, the principal cause of all 
diseases. Pearl and coral, crab's eyes, and crab's claws, he 
prescribed in diverse forms ; but they were of no use to the 
sick woman. She became worse every hour. 

Dr. Pym was next called in, a great practitioner, and learned 
man. His notion of a fever was quite different from the opinions 
of Sharp and Hough. He maintained that a fever was a poisonous 
ferment or venom, which seized on the animal spirits : it breaks 
and smites them ; and unless by alexipharmics the spirits can 
be enabled to gain a victory in a day or two, this ferment will 
bring on what the Greeks call a synochus, that is, a continual 
fever. In that state, the venom holds fast the animal spirits, 
will not let them expand, or disengage themselves, and then 
they grow enraged, and tumultuating, are hurried into a state 
of explosion, and blow up the fabric. Hence the inflammatory 
fever, according to the diverse indoles of the venom ; and when 
the contagious miasms arrive at their highest degree, the malig- 
nant fever ariseth. The spirits are then knocked down, and the 
marks of the enemies' weapons, the spots, &c. appear. This, con- 
tiiiued the Doctor, is the case of your lady, and therefore the 
thing to be done is, to make the malignant tack about to the mild 
and produce an extinction of the ferment, and relief of the symp- 
toms. This I endeavour to do by alexipharmics and vesicatories, 
and by subduing the poison by the bark and the warmer anti- 
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dotes. Thus did my Doctor marshal his animal spirits, fight them 
against the enemy venom, to great disadvantage. If his talk 
was not romance, it was plain his spirits were routed, and venom 
was getting the day. His alexipharmics and warm antidotes 
were good for nothing. The malady increased. 

This being the case, I sent again in haste for a fourth doctor, 
a man of greater learning than the other three, and therefore 
in opinion, opposite, and against their management of the fever. 
This great man was Dr. Frost. He was a mechanician, and 
afhrmed that, the sotid parts of the human body are subjected 
to the rules of geometry, and the fluids to the hydrostatics ; 
and therefore, to keep the machine in right order, that is, in 
a state of health, an sequilibrium must be maintained, or restored, 
if destroyed. The balance must not turn to one side or the 
other. To restore sanity in acute cases, and in chronic too, 
our business is to prevent the vessels being elevated or deprest 
beyond the standard of nature : when either happens, the division 
of the blood is increased, the motion is augmented, and so beget 
a fever. There cannot be an inordinate elevation of the oily 
or fiery parts of the blood, till the vessels vibrate above the 
standard of nature. 

In a slight fever, the blood increases but little above the 
balance ; but if more than one day, turns to a synochus, which 
is but the same fever augmented beyond the balance of nature. 
This turns to a putrid S3mochus, and this to a causus. This is 
the case of your lady. From an elevated contraction, the 
Doctor continued, to my amazement, her blood obtains a greater 
force and motion ; hence greater division, hence an increase 
of quantity and fluidity : and thus from greater division, motion 
and quantity increased, arises that heat and thirst, with the 
other concomitant symptoms of her fever ; for the blood dividing 
faster than it can be detached through the perspiratory emunc- 
tories of the skin, is the immediate cause of the heart's pre- 
ternatural beating : and this preternatural division of the blood 
arises from the additional quantity of obstructed perspirable 
matter, added to the natural quantity of the blood. 

Things being so, the Doctor went on ; and the fever rising 
by the blood's dividing faster than can be detached by the 
several emunctories ; and this from an elevation of the solids 
above the balance, we must then strive to take off the tension 
of the soUds, and subtract the cause. This makes me begin 
in a manner quite contrary to the other physicians, and I doubt 
not but I shall soon get the better of the fury and orgasm, make 
an alteration in the black scabrous tongue, and by according 
with the modus of nature, throw forth the matter of the disease. 
I will enable nature to extricate herself. I hope to disentangle 
her from the weight. 
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Thus did this very learned man enlarge ; and while he talked 
of doing wonders, the dry and parched skin, the black and brushy 
tongue, the crusty fur upon the teeth, and all the signals of an 
incendium within, declared her dissolution very near. As the 
serum diminished fast, and the intestine motion of the crassa- 
mentum increased, nature was brought to her last struggles. 
All the dismal harbingers of a general wreck appeared, to give 
the bystanders notice of approaching death. She died the 
ninth day, by the ignorance of four learned Ph3^cians. Had 
these Gentlemen considered the fever no otherwise than as a 
disease arising from some unusual ferment, stirred up among 
the humours of the blood, disturbing both those natural motions 
and functions of the body, hindering perspiration, and thereby 
giving quick and large accession to such parts of the aliment 
or Uquors taken down, as are disposed to ferment ; and there 
is alwa3rs a strong disposition that way ; for the blood has a 
three-fold motion, fluidity, common to all liquors, protrusive, 
from the impulse of the heart and arteries, and fermentative, 
that is, a motion throughout of all its parts, which quality is 
owing to the dissimilar parts of the blood ; for being a com- 
pound of various particles, there must be a colluctation when 
they occur, and of consequence, a continual fermentation. As 
this is just and moderate, it is for the good of the animal, and 
purifies the blood : if it is too much, it tends to a fever ; if it 
still increases, it produces the burning causus. Hard is the 
struggle then, and if nature cannot dispume, even helped by 
art, the patient has no hazard for Ufe. Hence it is, that we 
are so subject to fevers, and that it carries away more people 
than all the rest of the diseases. Out of every forty-two that 
have it, twenty-five generally die. It was scf in the time of 
Hippocrates, 430 years before Christ. And so Dr. Sydenham 
and Dr. Friend found it, in their practice. But had my four 
Doctors considered the fever as I have plainly stated it, without 
vainly pretending to be so wise as to know the essential causes 
of it ; and in the beginning of it, before the terrible appearances, 
the vigil, delirium, subsultus, the dry black tongue, the furred 
teeth, and the pale, unconcocted urine, had cau»^ a depletion 
by large bleeding, had opened the pores by a mild sudorific, 
had then given a vomit, Rad. Ipecacuanha in small sack-whey 
or chicken-water, and let the sufferer indulge in that thin diluting 
liquor, an emuMon of the seeds and almonds in barley water, 
and if the patient required it, a draught of table-beer with a 
toast, between whiles ; had this been done very soon, there 
might be reUef as quickly ; or if the fever still run high, to bleed 
again, and wash down some proper alexipharmic powder with 
a proper cordial julap, it is possible nature would have been 
able to accomplish the work, and health had been again restored. 
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I use the word proper alexipharmic, and proper cordial julap, 
because the Thenaca and Mithridatium of the shops, which 
are commonly, almost alwa3rs ordered as an alexipharmic bole, 
are rather poisons than useful in a fever ; and because the tincture 
and syrup of safiron, the treacle-water, or any other distilled 
compound, are not fit cordials in the case ; but it should be the 
conserva lujulse in an emulsion ex sem. fr. cum amygd. in aq. 
hordei. This is the true alexipharmic, and the only cordial, 
to be given in a fever. But it was the destructive alexipharmics 
and cordials of the shops they forced down Maria's throat, and 
this, with the other bad prescriptions and management, killed 
one of the finest and most excdlent women that ever lived. 

And now to give the world a better idea of this admirable 
woman than any description of mine can exhibit, I shall here 
place a few reUgious little Pieces, which she wrote while Miss 
Spence, and wluch I found among her papers. 

MORAL THOUGHTS. 
Written by Miss Spence. 

MORALITY. 

Abstract, mathematical, or physical truth, may be above 
the reach of the bulk and community of mankind. They have 
neither the leisure, nor the necessary helps and advantages to 
acquire the natural knowledge of arts and sciences. The many 
calls and importunities of the animal kind, take up the greatest 
part of their time, thoughts, and labour, so that the more abstract 
speculations, and experimental disquisitions of philosophy, are 
placed by Providence quite out of their reach and beyond their 
sphere of action. 

On the contrary, moral truth, right and wrong, good and 
evil, the doing as we would be done by, and acting towards all 
men as they really are and stand related in society ; these things 
are as evident to the understanding, as light and colours are 
to the eye, and may be called the intellectual, moral sense. Here 
needs no deep learning, or trouble and expence of education, 
but the same truths are as evident, and as much seen and felt 
by the learned and unlearned, the gentleman and the plough- 
man, the savage or wild Indian, as by the best instructed philo- 
sopher. 'The divine perfections shine through all natmrc, and 
the goodness and bounty of the Creator to all his creatures, 
impress the obligation of imitating this wisest and best of Beings 
upon every man's heart and conscience. 

But notwithstanding the maxims of morality are thus solidly 
established, and adapted to all capacities ; and though every 
man has a happiness to seek, and a main end to secure, which 
must be infinitely preferable to any concerns of life, yet here it 
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is we findj that mankind in general have been most lost and 
bewildered, as if Providence had placed their own happiness^ 
and the way to it, more out of their power than anything else. 
How this should happen, might seem unaccountable at first 
sight, and yet it can be no great mystery to any man tolerably 
acquainted with the world and human nature. It is no difficult 
matter to discover the reasons hereof, and it is withal highly 
useful to give them their due consideration. 

1. The principal cause I take to be the prevailing strength 
and bias of private, corrupt, animal affection, and desires. 
Reason is silenced and borne down by brutal appetite and pas- 
sion. They resolve to gratify their sensual appetites and desires, 
and will therefore never taste or try the superior pleasures and 
enjoyments of reason and virtue. But such men as these having 
declared • open war against their own reason and conscience, 
and being resolved at all risks to maintain the combat, must be 
self-condemned, and cannot plead ignorance, or error of judg- 
ment in the case. 

2. Another fundamental cause of moral error, is the prejudice 
and prepossession of a wrong education. False principles and 
absurd notions of God and religion, wrought early into the 
tender, unexperienced mind, and there radicated and confirmed 
from time to time, from youth to riper age, by parents, teachers, 
our most intimate friends and acquaintajice, and such as we 
have the best opinion of, and confide most in ; such causes make 
such strong impressions, that the grossest errors, thus riveted 
and fixed, are with the greatest difficulty ever conquered or 
cleared off. In this case, men turn out well-grounded be- 
lievers, and are well-armed against conviction. Circumcision 
or baptism fixes their rcUgion in their infancy, and their church 
is as natural to them as their country. Free enquiry is with 
them an apostasy from the orthodox party, and as the great 
and sure Irial of their faith and fortitude, they will hear no 
reasonings about the holy religion they have taken upon trust. 

3. Then the few, who have appUed themselves to the study 
of moraUty, have done it for the most part in a manner con- 
fused ; and superficial enough : and often so, as even to build 
upon principles either entirely false, or obscure and uncertain ; 
either foreign to its proper business, or mixt up ^ith gross errors, 
and absurdities. Prom whence it comes to pass, that in all 
languages, the terms of morality, both in common discourse, 
and in the writings of the learned, are such as have the most 
obscure, confused, indetermined, and unfixed ideas, of any 
other terms whatever ; men for the most part despising the 
things which are plain and ordinary, to run after such as are 
extraordinary and mysterious ; and that they either will not 
know, or reject even truth itself, unless she brings some charm 
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with her, to raise their curiosity, and gratify their passion for 
what is marvellous and uncommon. 

In sum, the prejudices of the understanding, the illusions 
of the heart, and the tyranny established in the world, with 
relation to opinions, form a grand obstacle to the serious study 
of morality ; and to the attainment of a more exact knowledge 
of our duty. Nor is it to be expected that any will very much 
apply themselves to make discoveries in these matters, whilst 
the desire of esteem, riches, or power, makes men espouse the 
well-endowed opinions in fashion, and then seek arguments 
either to make good their beauty, or varnish over and cover 
their deformity. Whilst the parties of men, cram their tenets 
down all men's throats, whom they can get into their power, 
without permitting them to examine their truth and falsehood ; 
and will not let truth have fair play in the world, nor men the 
Uberty to search after it ; what improvements can be expected 
of this kind ? What greater light can be hoped for in the moral 
sciences ? The subject part of mankind in most places might, 
instead thereof, with Egyptian bondage, expect Egyptian dark- 
ness, were not the candle of the Lord set up by himself in men's 
minds, which it is impossible for the breath of man wholly to 
extinguish ; how much soever the infallible guides of one church, 
and the orthodox rulers of another, may scheme and labour 
to subject conscience to human jurisdiction, aM bring the 
inward principle and motive of action within the cognizance 
of their poUtical theocracy, or theocratic policy. 

After all this, is it to be wondered at, that such, whose occupa- 
tions and distractions of life, or want of genius and outward helps, 
do not allow them to engage in long and profound meditations, 
are found to have generally understandings so short and narrow, 
and ideas so false or confused, in matters of morality ? 

And since this is the case of the greatest part of mankind, 
it has no doubt been alwa}^ God's wiQ, that they, who had the 
greatest light, and whom his providence had furnished with 
the greatest helps, should communicate their knowledge to 
such as were not able of themselves to acquire it so easily, or 
in so great a degree. 

RELIGION. 

What is religion ? The true, eternal, immutable religion of 
God and nature, consists, as I opine, in the filial love and fear 
of God, and the brotherly love of mankind ; in the practice of 
all those moral duties of truth and righteousness, which result 
from it, under a fiducial trust in, and dependance on God, and 
the constant sense of his power and presence in all our actions, 
as the rewarder of good and punisher of bad men. This is the 
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religion founded in nature and reason, and which must be at 
all times and everywhere the same. As this religion was in 
a great measure lost, and neglected, amidst the general ignor- 
ance, superstition, and idolatry of the world, it was the great 
business and design of revelation to restore it, and set moral 
truth and reason in its original Hght, by bringing mankind to 
the right use of their reason and understanding in such matters. 

After Epicurus and Zeno, there were no new succeeding 
schemes of morality, but each man betook himself to that sect, 
where he found what most suited his own sentiments. 

In the reign of Augustus, Potamo of Alexandria introduced 
a manner of philosophising, which was called the EUdectic, 
because it consisted in collecting from all the tenets of pre- 
ceding philosophers, such as appeared most reasonable ; out 
of which they formed each man his own system of philosophy. 
It appears from Cicero's works that he was an Eclectic. 

And why should it not be good in religion, as well as in philo- 
sophy ? I own I am an Edectic in divinis. And the sum of 
my religion is, without regard to modes or parties, so to live 
to the glory of the Father, without attachment to the creature, 
for the sanctification and happiness of mankind ; that when 
this fleeting scene of sin and sorrow shall vanish, and pass away 
from sight, the angels of God may give my soul a safe tran- 
sition to that heavenly happiness, which no thought can lay 
hold on, and which no art can describe. 

The practice of reason and truth is the rule of action to God 
himself, and the foundation of all true religion. It is the first 
and highest obligation of all rational beings, and our divine 
Lord came down from heaven to earth to teach it to mankind. 
Christ preached a plain doctrine to men, fitted to reform their 
hearts and lives, intended to make them perfect in self-denial, 
humility, love, goodness, and innocence ; and to enable them, 
with hearts raised above the world, to worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth. 

But this glorious religion the Romish priests have perverted 
into a system of mysteries, and staring contradictions, the 
better to support the worst and most deplorable purposes of 
temporal wealth, power, pride, malice, and cruelty. In direct 
opposition to reason and common sense, we must commence 
generous believers in an ecclesiastical Christianity, and confess 
the symbol of their holy Athanasius, though it be no more, 
or better, than the effects of a luxuriant fancy, without like- 
ness and correspondency, in the real nature and reason of things ; 
17, 4, and 19 are 41, says convocation to his believers, and your 
religion, my brethren, is all a tremendous mystery : You must 
adore as such, what the Infidels renounce as a contradiction. 

Thus shamefully do these priests sink the credibility of our 
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gospel, and impose upon the silly people, a ball of wax for the 
religion of Jesus ; msJdng them believe contrary to knowledge, 
and prefer a S3^tem that is a lye against the tight of nature, 
and the gospel. 

But the chief end, duty, happiness, and highest perfection 
that man can arrive at, consists, and is found, in a perfect exer- 
cise of human reason. 

We read in Chronicles, that Hezekiah began his good reign 
with the revival of retigion, which had long suffered by the 
neglect and profanation, or through the neglect and omission 
of his predecessors. To this purpose he opened the doors of 
the house of the Lord, and issued a decree, that all Israel should 
come^to keep the passover, which they had not done of a long 
time. But as the legal cleansing and purifying, could not be 
performed by great numbers that did eat the passover, by the 
appointed time, on account of many things, and particularly 
the force of long interval and disuse ; therefore this irregularity 
employed the devotion of the good king, as the canon of the 
passover, under the strictest prohibition, and the severest 
penalty, forbid any one to eat, that did not come with outward 
and legal purity. No unclean person shall eat of it : and he 
prayed for the people, saying. The good Lord pardon eveiy 
one that prepareth his heart to seek God, the Lord God of their 
fathers, though he be not cleansed according to the purification 
of the sanctuary ; and the Lord hearkened unto Hezekiah, 
sa3rs the next verse, and healed the people, that is, took ofi the 
penalties of the canon, and gave them the benefit of the rite. 
From hence it follows, that, however defective we may be in 
outward rites and ceremonies of a church, yet inward truth and 
purity will be accepted in default of outward things. Inward 
disposition is the substance of retigion, and may compound 
for the want of outward matters ; but outward service can 
never be accepted instead of inward purification. 

And it farther follows, if the outward solemnities of retigion 
cannot be obtained upon lawful terms, which is the case of 
many, in respect of Popery and Athanasian worship ; then 
will the good Lord pardon and be propitious to those who pre- 
pare their heart to seek him, though they be not cleansed accord- 
ing to the solemn institution, and ritual purification. 

This text is in the vulgar Latin, Dominus bonus propitiabitur 
cunctis qui in toto corde requirunt Dominum, Deum patrum 
suorum, et non iimputabit eis quod minus sanctificati sunt. 
The good Lord will be propitious to all those, who in their whole 
heart seek the Lord God of their Fathers, and wiU not impute 
to them their being less sanctified than they ought. 

* Histories in all ages are fuU of the encroacfonents of the 

* Note. This article relating to tiie eneroaehineDta of tiM deigy, was not found amonf 
MiBa Speoce^B papen, but is inserted here as in a proper place. 
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clergy, yet they all omit one of the most successful stratagems 
to ingross money. We are indebted to our statute-book for 
informing us of one of the most notorious pieces of priestcralt 
that ever was practised. Would one believe, that there is a 
country, and in Europe too, where the clergy gained such an 
ascendant over the minds of the people, as tamely to suffer 
the moveable estate of every man who died intestate, to be 
swallowed up by them ; yet so prevalent was superstition in our 
country, that it produced a law preferring the Bishop -to the 
next of kin ; and in its extension excluding the children, the 
wife, and the relations of the deceased, nay the creditor ; and 
giving all to the Bishop per aversionem. Such was the shameful 
rapacity of the clergy here for ages. Such a monstrous prac- 
tice was established upon this foundation, that the moveable 
effects of every deceased person, his own app(»ntment failing, 
ought to be kad out for promoting the good of his soul ; and 
so the Ordinary took possession, without deigning to account 
with any mortaL This began temp. Hen. I. when die Ordinary, 
for the good of the soul of the deceased, obtained a directing 
power, and was in the nature of an overseer, and somewhat 
more. In the tune of King John, [the Ordinary drew blood, 
as Bacon well expresses it * ; for though the possession was as 
formerly, yet the dividend must be in the view of the church, 
and by which means, the dividers were but mere instruments, 
and the right was vanished into the clouds. But temp. Hen. III. 
it was settled, the Ordinary had not only gotten the game, but 
gorged it. Both right and possession were now become the 
clergy's, the Ordinary was to distribute it according to pious 
uses, and no use seemed so pious as to appoint to himself and 
his brethren. 

The furst statute that limited the power of the Ordinary was 
13 £dw. I. c. 19. By this the Ordinary was obliged to satisfy the 
intestate's debts so far as the goods extended. And 31 Edw. III. 
cap. 2, the actual possession was taken from the (Drdinary, by 
obHging him to give a deputation to the next and most lawful 
Mends of the intestate, for administrating his goods. But this 
statute proved but a weak check to the avarice of the clergy. 
Means were fallen upon to elude it, by preferring such of the in- 
testate's relations, who were willing to offer the best terms : this 
corrupt practice was suffered in the days of Hen. VIII., when the 
clergy losing ground, the statute 21 Hen. VIII. was enacted, bear- 
ing ** That in case any person die intestate, or the executors refuse 
to prove the testament, the Ordinary shall grant administration 
to the widow, or to the next of kin, or to both, taking surety for 
true administration." 

This statute, as it points out the particular persons who are in- 

* Ditfowst 0/ Latn, pp. Xj 66, and Ntm Abrii$msiU of |jk# Ltm, p. 998. 
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titled to letters of administration^ without leaving any choice to 
the Ordinary, was certainly intended to cut him out of all hope of 
making gain of the efEects of persons dying intestate. But the 
church does not easily quit its hold. Means were fallen upon to 
elude this law also. Though the possession given by this statute 
was wrested out of the hands of the Ordinary, yet his pretentions 
subsisted intire, of calling the administrator to account, and oblig- 
ing him or her to distribute the effects to pious uses. This was an 
admirable engine in the hands of a churchman for squeezing 
money. An administrator who gave any considerable share to 
the Bishop, to be laid out by him, without doubt, in pious uses, 
would not find much difficulty in making his accompt. This rank 
abuse moved the judges solemnly to resolve, that the Ordinary, 
after administration granted by him, cannot compel the adminis- 
trator to make distribution.* And at last, the right of the next 
of kin was fully established by statute 22 and 23 Car. II. cap. 10. 
This cut out the Ordinary entirely. 

If I thought the Athanasian creed was a part of the rehgion of 
Jesus, I should be induced to entertain a hard thought of Christi- 
anity. I should think it enjoined a slavish submission to the dic- 
tates of designing men : and instead of a reasonable service, 
required us to renounce our understandings, to apostatize from 
humanity, and degenerate into brutes, by giving up our reason, 
which alone distinguishes us from them. Most unjust charge 
upon our holy rehgion 1 A rehgion, which enlarges our rational 
faculties, fiUing the mind with an astonishing idea of an eternal 
duration, and thereby giving us a contempt of the mean, transient 
pleasures of this life, and which we and the brutes enjoy in com- 
mon : a rehgion that requires only the highest degree of reverence 
towards the most high, the most refined purity of heart and mind, 
and the most noble and diffusive charity towards all mankind. In 
short, that establishes righteousness upon earth, and intLre obedi- 
ence to the will of God ; that so having put the oil into our lamp, 
according to the gospel parable, it may not only measure the course 
of time, but hght us beyond it, to the coming of the bridegroom, 
and the morning of eternity. 

But this will not do for the Doctors, they must have estabhshed 
Credenda for judgments of all sizes, they must have a formulary 
of dogmatic theology, an Athanasian Jumble, to support the Holy 
Church ; though their creed burlesques mathematical certainty, 
and renders their ecclesiastical Christianity inferior to the antient 
pagan rehgion. A trinity is the ecclesiastical God ; but whether 
three distinct conscious beings of co-ordinate power, equal inde- 
pendency, and unorigination, and so three proper Deities ; or, 
only three S3rmbols of natural powers. In this the Doctors are not 
agreed ; but the majority are for the three proper Deities : this 

* Ntm Abriiiimmt of tk§ Law, p. 398. 
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heresy of three Gods we must subscribe to, or the priests will num- 
ber us with the iniidels, and do us all the mischief they can. Hence 
it comes to pass, that humanity, sweetness of temper, and mo- 
deration, are banished from society*; religion, like a doak, is made 
use of to authorise hatred, violence, and injustice ; and the 
Christian rehgion, as the priests have forged it, and shew it ofiF, 
that is, upon its present footing, as an establishment, is pernicious 
to mankmd, and ought to go, that the people may be restored 
again to Christ's rehgion, and be led to attend to the command of 
God ; which is to believe in the name of his Son Jesus Christ, and 
to love one another. 

FAITH. 

" Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen ; " Hebrews, ch. xi. v. i, that is, faith is such a firm 
persuasion as gives, as it were, a substance or present existence to 
the good things which we hope for, and which are not yet in being, 
and as engages us to depend upon the truth of unseen things, as 
really, as upon ocular demonstration. 

** He endured, as seeing him who is invisible ; " ver. 27, that is, 
Moses, as really beUeved the being and attributes of the invisible 
God, as if he had seen him with his eyes ; and fully depended upon 
his conduct and assistance. 



The better thing provided for Christians. 

" And these all having obtained a good report through faith^ 
received not the promise, God having provided some better thing 
for us, that they without us should not be made perfect ; Hebrews, 
ch. xi. V. 39, 40, that is, Though the upright under the law have a 
good character in Scripture, and of consequence were accepted of 
God upon the account of their faith in the divine power and good- 
ness, yet they received not the promised reward of another life, 
immediately on their leaving this world : God provided this better 
thing for us Christians, that we should be made happy immedi- 
ately, as soon as we leave this world, that so they might not be 
made happy in heaven, till Christianity commenced, and Christians 
should be there received to happiness with them. 

Note I. It is plain from what the Apostie sa}^ before, that the 
thing promisedis the better and more enduring substance in heaven. 

2. The better thing provided for Christians, cannot be the re- 
surrection from the dead, and the being, after that, received into 
the heavenly Jerusalem ; since herein we shall have nothing better 
than the good people who Uved under the law : therefore better 
things can only mean our enjo3rment of God immediately upon 
our leaving this world. 

It is strange then that Bishop Fell and Whitby say, the better 
thing means the Messias, or the heavenly country to be fully pos- 
sessed at the^nd of the world. 
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Of the same opinion is Pyle. He sa3rs, our pious ancestors under 
the law, though in a state of rest and happiness, after death, yet 
received net the full and complete enjoyment of celestial glory, 
that being deferred till the last and great dispensation of the Mes- 
siah be past, that so they and sincere Christians, may be all re- 
warded and crowned together, with the happiness both of body 
and soul, at Ihe final day of judgment : but if so, tell me, Mr. Pyle, 
where is the better thing provided for us Christians ? 

3. Besides, if the Apostle may be his own interpreter, the word 
perfect means the intermediate state of good souls in paradise 
and not the complete state after the resurrection. In the next 
chapter, he speaks of the spirits of the just made perfect, by which 
he means undoubtedly the separate souls now in glory. 

In a word, the design of the Apostle was to prove that, since 
God has provided some better thing for us, we appear to be more 
in his favour ; and therefore the argument from their being justi- 
fied to our being justified by faith, is stronger, that is, such a faith 
as has an operative influence, by rendering our lives a comment 
upon the blessed nature of God. 

And that this was the meaning of the Apostle in the something 
better provided for us Christians, appears yet plainer from the 
consequence drawn by the inspired writer, to wit, that we ought 
with the greater patience and courage to endure persecution, since 
God has provided something better for us than for them. If the 
antient believers held out, who expected but a state of sleep, till 
the time of the general resurrection : much more should we pa- 
tiently suffer affliction, and even death itself, for the sake of truth, 
and of the gospel, when we know, that God has promised us some- 
thing better ; to wit, that we shall be conducted to paradise im- 
mediately after death, and be there spirits of just men made per- 
fect, and be with Christ, which is far better than either to sleep 
aftfer death, or to Uve longer in this world. 

Let us lay aside then every weight, and the sin which doth so 
easily beset us, and let us run with patience the race that is set be- 
fore us. Let us put away every thing from us, that would hinder 
us from improving in virtue and goodness ; looking to and imi- 
tating Jesus, the leader and captain of the faithful, and an ex- 
ample of spotless virtue and perfect obedience. The love of the 
world is enmity with God, and to place our affections here, is to 
vilify that better provision which he has made for us. We are 
but strangers and pilgrims here. The human state is but a pas- 
sage, "not a place of abode. It is a station of exercise and disci- 
pline, and was not designed for the place of enjoyment. That 
happy country is before us. 

AVOIDINGS. 

Avoid all indirect arts in the pursuit of a fortune. AU unlawful 
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methods of self-preservation. And every gratification that mili- 
tates with reason and benevolence. 

The Offices of a Christian, 

These are heavenly-mindedness, and contempt of the worlds 
and chusing rather to die than commit a moral e\nl. Such things, 
however, are not much esteemed by the generality of Christians : 
Most people laugh at them, and look upon them as indiscretions ; 
therefore there is but Uttle true Christianity in the world. It has 
never been my luck to meet with many people that had these three 
necessary quaUfications. And as for the people, exclusive of their 
going to church to make a character, or to ogle one another, or out 
of superstition to perform so much opus operatum, a job of lip ser- 
vice, which they idly fancy to be rehgion, they, I mean the great 
and the small, might as well be Heathens as Christians, for any 
real Christian purpose they answer, in a strict adherence to the 
three offices aforementioned. The name of Christian sounds over 
Europe, and large parts of Asia, Africa, and America : but if a 
Christian is what St. Paul defines it, to wit, a man that is heavenly- 
minded, that contemns the world, and would die rather than 
commit a moral evil, then is the number of Christians very small 
indeed. 

The meaning of John, ch. vi. v. 44. " No man can come to me, 

except the Father draw him." 

That is, no one can be a Christian, unless his regard for the Deity 
aA(} natural religion inclines him to receive a more improved 
Scheme of religion. 

Bat Dr. Young, in one of his sermons, explains this text in the 
following manner. No one can live up to the religion of Jesus, 
and reach Christian perfection, unless the Father enlightens and 
enables him, by the operative influence of his holy spirit. We can 
do nothing, in respect of what ought to be done, to be more than 
nominal Christians, without the inward principle of sanctification. 
This I think is mere methodism. The excellent Dr. Lardner ex- 
pounds the text in the following words : " No man will come to 
me, and receive my pure, sublime, and spiritual doctrine, unless 
he have first gained some just apprehensions concerning the gen- 
eral principles of religion. And if a man have some good notions 
of God, and his perfections, and his will as already revealed, he 
will come unto me. If any man is well disposed, if he has a love 
of truth, and a desire to advance in virtue, and religious know- 
ledge ; he will readily hearken to me, and beheve in me." Set- 
mons, vol. i. p. 303. 

Of Baptism, in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

What is the meaning of baptizing them into the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ? 
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It signifies receiving men by baptism to the profession and pri- 
vileges of that religion, which was taught by the Father, Son, and 
Spirit, that is, which the Father taught by the Son, in his lifetime, 
and by the Spirit, after his ascension. 

Or, to be baptized, is solemnly to profess our resolution to ad- 
here to that holy doctrine, which is the mind and will of God the 
Father, published to the world by his Son, whom he sent from 
heaven for that purpose, and confirmed by the power of the Holy 
Ghost. 

Note, An able writer, 5/. Hillary de Triniiate, Ub. 2. ad calcem 
on Matt. ch. xxviii. v. 19, says that baptising in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, signifies. In con- 
fession of the author of all things, and of the only begotten, and 
of the gift. 

Of Christian Idolatry. 

What a surprising incident is idolatry in the church of Christ 1 
that after the religion of Jesus had accomplished its glorious de- 
sign, and subverted idolatry and superstition throughout the 
world, it should itself be wounded almost to death, by &e enemy 
it had subdued 1 This is the case all over the realms of popery. 
And can they be said to have any true religion among them, where 
the theology of Athanasius prevails ? 

Churchism and Creeds, 

I have no very good opinion of creeds. Jesus Christ came with 
a'legatarian power from God, the Supreme Being, to declare his 
will to mankind ; and the great work to be done, so far as I can 
find in the gospel, is, the perfecting our minds in all that is truly 
excellent ; by labouring to excel in all the virtues of the gospel, 
by loving the whole race of mankind with an universal charity, 
and striving to add to the satisfaction and happiness of all about 
us, and with whom we have any connection. 

Having lost Maria, I went up to London, and on my way to the 
metropo^, dined at a pleasant village, not far from Nottingham, 
where I saw two gentlemen well worth mentioning. They were 
sitting in a room the waiter shewed me into, and had each of them 
a porringer of mutton broth. One of them seemed a Uttle con- 
sumptive creature, about four feet six inches high, uncommonly 
thin, or rather exsiccated to a cuticle. His broth and bread how- 
ever he supped up with some relish. He seemed to be past three- 
score. His name was Ribblb. 

The other was a young man, once very handsome, tall and 
strong, but so consumed and weak, that he could hardly speak or 
stir. His name was Richmond. He attempted to get down his 
broth, but not above a spoonful or two could he swallow. He ap- 
peared to me to be a dying man. 

While I beheld things with astonishment^ the servant brought 
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in dinner, a pound of rump steaks, and a quart of green peas ; two 
cuts of bread, a tankard of strong beer, and pint of port wine : 
with a fine appetite, I soon dispatched my mess, and over my wine^ 
to help digestion, began to sing the following : 

Tell me, I charge you, O ye sylvan swains. 
Who range the mazy grove, or now'ry plains. 
Beside what fountain, in what breezy bower. 
Reclines my charmer in the noon-tide hour ? 

Soft, I adjure you, bv the skipping fawns. 
By the fleet roes, that bound along the lawns ; 
Soft tread, ye virgin daughters of the grove. 
Nor with your dances wake my sleeping love. 

Come, Rosalind, O come, and Infant fiow*rs 
Shall bloom and smile, and form their diarms by yoiurs ; 
By you the lily shall her white compose. 
Your blush shall add new blushes to the rose. 

Hark 1 from yon bow*rs what airs soft warbled play I 
My soul takes wing to meet th* inchanting lay. 
Silence, ye nightingales ! attend the voice 1 
While thus it warbles, all your songs are noise. 

See 1 from the bower a form majestic moves. 
And smoothly gliding, shines along the groves; 
Say, comes a goddess from the golden spheres ? 
A goddess comes, or Rosalind appears. 

While I was singing, and indeed all the while I was at dinner, 
the gentlemen looked with wonder at me, and at last, as soon as I 
was silent, old Ribble expressed himself in the following words : 

" You are the most fortunate of mortals to be sure. Sir. A happy 
man indeed. You seem to have health and peace, contentment 
and tranquillity, in perfection. You are the more striking, when 
such spectacles as my cousin Richmond (pointing to the dying 
gentleman in the room) and I are in contrast before you. I will 
tell you our stories. Sir, in return for your charming song, and 
hope what I am going to say may be of service to you, as you are 
coming on, and we going off from this world. 

** My kinsman there, the d3Hng Richmond, in that chair, was 
once a Sampson, and the handsomest man of his time, though the 
remains of beauty or strength cannot now be traced. By drink- 
ing and whoring he brought himself to what you see ; to a state 
that eludes all the arts of medicine. He has an aggravated cough, 
which produces a filthy pus of an ash-colour, streaked with blood, 
and mixed with filaments torn from his lungs and membranes, 
and with the utmost difficulty he respires. He has a perpetual 
violent pain in his breast, a pricking soreness in his paps when he 
coughs, and defects in all his functions. He has that flux of the 
belly, which is called a lientery, and the fluids of his body are 
wasted in colliquative sweats. A stretching pain racks him if he 
lies on either side, by reason of some adhesion of the lungs to the 
pleura. His hair is fallen off, and his nails you see are dead- 
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coloured, and hooked. His countenance, you observe, is Hippo- 
cratical, the very image of death : his faice a dead pale, his eyes 
sunk, his nose sharp, his cheeks hollow, his temples fallen, and his 
whole body thin like a skeleton. What a figure now is this once 
curled darling of the ladies : it was done, good Sir, by the hand of 
Intemperance. 

" As to myself,'' he continued, " I brought a consumption into 
the world with me, and by art have supported under it. I was 
born with the sharp shoulders you see, which are called pterogoi- 
des, or wing-like, and had a contracted thorax, and long chest, a 
thin and long neck, a flaccid tone of all parts about the breast, 
and a very flabby contexture of the muscles all over my body : 
but nevertheless, by a strict temperance all my life, and by follow- 
ing the directions of Dr. Bennet in his Theatrum Tabidorum, I 
have not only made life tolerable, but so removed the burden of 
stagnant phlegm from the thorax, by throwing it down by stool, 
and up by expectoration, exhahng it sometimes through the skin, 
and at other times digesting it with fasting, that I contrive more 
useful hours to myself than the strong and young can enjoy in 
their continued scenes of dissipation and riot. In me is seen the 
wonderful eflect of rule and sobriety. I am now past flfty by 
several years, notwithstanding my very weak and miserable con- 
stitution, and by attending to nature, and never indulging in gra^ 
tiflcation or excess, am not only able to live without pain, but to 
divert life by experimental philosophy. I came down to this pleas- 
ant place, chiefly for the benefit of poor Richmond, my kinsman, 
whom you see with his eyes shut before you, the very picture of 
death ; and also, with a view to do some good to myself, as it is 
the finest air in the world. I took a house in the village to live the 
more easily, as the lodging-houses are all crowded here, and re- 
solved to amuse the days I have left in cultivating the science of 
chemistry ; not in order to finish what nature has begun, do you 
see me, as the alchymists talk, and procure to the impeSrfect metals 
the much desired coction ; but, to examine substances, and by 
the examination, obtain ideas of the bodies capable of the three 
degrees of fermentation, spiritous, acetous, and putrid ; and of 
the products of those fermentations, to wit, ardent spirits, adds 
analogous to those of vegetables and animals, and volatile alkalis. 

" To this purpose, I made for myself a laboratory, and about a 
year ago, began to employ my vessels and furnaces in various pro- 
cesses. A vast variety of entertaining things have since occuired, 
and my life is thereby made agreeable and pleasing ; though to 
look at my poor frame, one would think me incapable of any satis* 
factions. I wiU give you an instance or two of my amusements, 
and do you judge, if they may not afford a mind more than the 
tumultuous joys of love and wine, horse-racing, cock-fighting, 
hunting, and other violent pleasures can yield. 
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" You know, good Sir, I suppose, that there are six metals, two 
perfect, and four imperfect. Gold and silver, perfect : the others, 
copper, tin, lead, and iron. Quicksilver is by some called a seventh 
me^ : but that I think cannot be, as it is not malleable. Yet it 
is not to be confounded with the semi-metals, as it differs from 
the metals no otherwise than by being constantly in fusion ; which 
is occasioned by its aptness to flow with such a small degree of 
heat, that be there ever so little warmth on earth, there is still 
more than enough to keep mercury in fusion. It must be called 
then, in my opinion, a metallic body of a particular kind : And 
the more so, let me add, as art has not yet found out a way of de- 
priving it wholly of its phlogiston. 

" I must observe to you, good Sir, in order to be intelligible in 
what I am sa3dng, that the phlogiston in metals is the matter of 
fire as a constituent principle in bodies. It is the element of fire 
combined with some other substance, which serves it as a basis for 
constituting a kind of secondary principle ; and it differs from 
pure fixed fire in these particulars, that it communicates neither 
heat nor light, it causes no charge, but only renders body apt to 
fuse by the force of a cuUnary fire, and it can be conveyed from 
body to body, with this circumstance, that the body deprived of 
the phlogiston is greatly altered, as is the body that receives it. 

" As to the semi-metals, which I mentioned, you will be pleased 
to observe, that they are regulus of antimony, bismuth, zinc, and 
regulus of arsenic. They are not malleable, and easily part with 
their phlogiston. Zinc and bismuth are free from the poisonous 
quality, but arsenic is the most violent poison ; especially the 
shining crystalline calx of it, or flowers raised by the fire, and 
named white arsenic ; regulus of antimony is likewise a poison, 
not in its nature, but because it always contains a portion of arsenic 
in its composition. 

" Antimony is a pretty white bright colour, and has the splen- 
dour, opacity, [and gravity of a metal, but under the hammer 
crumbles to dust A moderate heat makes it flow, and a violent 
fire dissipates it into smoke and white vapours. They adhere to 
cold bodies, and when the farina is collected, we call these vapours 
flowers of antimony. 

" Butter of Antimony, good Sir, that wonderful corrosive, is a 
compound made by distilling pulverized regulus of antimony, 
and corrosive subhmate. The production, on operation, is a 
white matter, thick and scarce fluid, which is the regulus of anti- 
mony united with the acid of sea-salt. Here the corrosive sub- 
limate is decompounded, the mercury revivified, and the acid 
combined with it, quits it to join the regulus of antimony, because 
its affinity with it is greater." Little Ribble, the Chemist, went 
on, and with difficulty I could refrain from laughing ; not on ac- 
count of the man's taUdng nonsense, for his discourse was the very 
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reverse of that ; but by reason of the gripe he had of my arm, the 
pulls he gave me, if I happened to look another way, and the sur- 
prising eagerness -with which he spoke ; which shewed, that he 
was chemically struck to an amazing degree, and following up 
closely, " But liver of antimony, good Sir," he continued, " is 
made of equal parts of nitre and antimony. On the mixture's 
being exposed to the action of fire a violent detonation ensues, 
and the deflagrating nitre consumes the sulphur of the antimony, 
and even a part of its phlogiston. A gre3dsh matter remains 
after the detonation, and this is what we call Uver of antimony. 
It contains a fixed nitre, a vitriolated tartar, and the reguline part 
of antimony vitrified. 

"The principal use the Chemists make of antimony is to separ- 
ate gold from the other metals. All metals, gold excepted, have a 
greater affinity with [sulphur than the reguline part of antimony. 
As to gold, it is incapable of contracting any union with sulphur. 
If therefore I have a mass compounded of various 'metals, 
and want to get the gold out, I melt it with antimony, and as 
soon as it flows, every thing in the mass which is not gold, unites 
with the sulphur, in or of the antimony, and causes two separa- 
tions, that of the sulphur of antimony from its reguline part, and 
that of the gold from the metals with which it was mixed. This 
produces two new combinations, the metals and the sulphur, in 
fusion, being lighter, rise to the surface ; and the gold and the 
reguline part of antimony being heaviest, the combination of them 
sinks to the bottom. Now the business is to part these two, and 
to this purpose, I expose the combination to a degree of fire, cap- 
able of dissipating into vapours all the semi-metal the mass con- 
tains. The reguline being volatile, goes of! by the great heat, and 
my gold remains pure and fixed in my crucible. 

" As to the antimonial wine, made by the essence of antimony, 
that is, by impregnating the most generous white wine, with the 
minims or leasts of antimony, which the physicians have found 
out, it is not the part of a chemist to speak of that ; and therefore, 
I shall only observe to you, that it is the best vomit, the best purge, 
and the best thing for a sweat, in the world. I will tell you, good 
Sir, what I heard an eminent Doctor say of it. Affirmo sanctis- 
sime, nihil inde melius, nihil tutius, nihil efficacius, deprehendi un- 
quam,quamtritum ilium, acsimplicem vini automonialis infusum 
ex vino albo generoso, aromate aliquo stomachico adjecto. £po- 
tus largiter maximas movit vomitiones, in minuta tantum quanti- 
tate, ad guttas puta viginta, aut triginta, adhibitus sudores elicit 
benignos ; paulo tamen majors aleum solvit leniter. Medica- 
mentum, paratu quidem facillimum, at viribus maximum. And 
therefore, good Sir, when any thing ails you, let me recommend 
the antimonial wine to you. Thirty drops will sweat you effectu- 
ally, and about forty or fifty wiU efiEect a purge in a happy manner. 
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" But as to the second semi-metal, bismuth, it has almost the 
same appearance a3 regulus of antimony, but of a more dusky cast 
inclining somewhat to red. It requires less heat than antimony 
to flow, and like it, and the other semi-metals, is volatile, by the 
action of a violent fire, and under the hammer is dust. In fusion, 
it mixes well with all metads, and whitens them by union, but 
destroys their malleability. In flowing, it loses its phlogiston 
with its metallic form. And it has a singular property, which the 
other semi-metals have not, of attenuating lead so as to make it 
amalgamate with mercury, so perfectly as to make it pass with it 
through shamoy leather. As soon as the amalgama is made, the 
bismuth goes ofl or separates ; but the lead for ever remains united 
with the mercury. 

" It is of a solution of the ore of bismuth, we make that very 
curious and useful thing called sympathetic ink, which is a liquor 
of a beautiful colour, Uke that of the lilach or pipe-tree Uossom. 
The process in preparing this liquor is tedious and difficult by 
aqua fortis, aqua regis, and fire, and therefore the ink is rarely to 
be met with. It is not to be had, unless some gentleman who 
makes chemistry his employment, gives one a present of a bottle 
of it ; as I do now to you, in hopes it may some time or other be of 
singular service to you ; for I have conceived a great regard for 
you, though I never saw you before, as you seem not oiJy more 
teachable than any I have met with, but to delight in the infor- 
mation I give you relating to chemical things." 

Here I returned my Chemist many thanks, and professed my 
eternal obligation to him : that I could listen for years to him ; 
and wished it was possible to become his disciple, that I might 
see him by experiment facilitate the study of a science, more 
entertaining, instructive, and extensively useful than any other. 
** But how, dear sir, am I to use this ink, you are so vastly good as 
to give me, to make it more useful than any other ink could be?" 

" I will tell you," replied he, " you must write with this lilach- 
coloured liquor, on good well gummed paper that does not sink ; 
and the singularity of the ink, consists in its property of dis- 
appearing entirely, and becoming invisible, though it be not 
touched with anything whatever, and this distinguishes it from 
all others. The writing must dry in a warm air, and while it is 
cold no colour can be perceived : but gently warming it before the 
fire, the writing gradually acquires a greenish blue colour, which 
is visible as long as the paper continues a little warm, and dis- 
appears entirely when it cools. When other sympathetic inks 
are made to appear by proper application, they do not disappear 
again ; but tlus liquor from the ore of bismuth must have the 
fire or heat kept to it, to render it legible. If a man writes to his 
mistress, suppose, or to a minister of state, with lemon juice, once 
the writing has been warmed by the fire, and the letters by that 
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means appear, the epistle may be afterwards read at any time 
and place ; but if the lady's father should by accident get your 
letter, written in lilach-coloured liquor, it must still remain a 
secret to him, for if on getting it, and opening the seal, he could 
see no writing, and therefore imagining it was written with lemon 
juice, or some other sympathetic ink, he should hold it himself to 
the iire, or bid his servant hold it to the heat, that the letters might 
be produced, and made visible, yet the moment bismuth ink is 
taken away from the fire, and begins to cool, it is as invisible 
again, as a sheet of white paper. How serviceable this may be 
on various occasions, may be easily conceived. 

'' But as to our third semi-metal, called Zinc, this is so Uke 
bismuth in appearance, that some have confounded it with Zinc ; 
though it differs from it essentially in its properties, and will unite 
with all metalline substances, except bismuth. It is volatile by 
fire above all things, and makes a subUmate of the metaUic sub- 
stances with which it is fused. Zinc mixed with copper in the 
quantity of a fourth part, produces brass. If the Zinc is not very 
pure, the composition proves Tombac, or Prince's metal. 

** Regulus of arsenic, the fourth semi-metal, has a colour re- 
sembling lead, unites readily with metaUic substances, and renders 
them brittle, unmalleable, and volatile. The calx of it produced 
by fire, may be made volatile by more fire, and in this differs from 
the calx of all metalline substances ; for aJl other calxes are fixed, 
and cannot be moved. It has likewise a saUne character, in 
which its corrosive quahty or poison consists : a quality from 
which the other metallic substances are free, when they are not 
combined with a saline matter. These things being noticed, in 
relation to metals, and semi-metals in general, I will now proceed 
to relate a few curious cases, in respect of the metals. 

" Gold, our first metal, has ten sensible criterions. It is the 
heaviest and densest of all bodies : the most simple of all bodies : 
the most fixed of all bodies : the only body that cannot be turned 
into scoriae, by antimony and lead ; the most ductile of all bodies : 
so soft as to be scarcely elastic or sonorous : must be red hot to 
melt : is dissolvable by sea-salt and its preparations, but remains 
untouched by any other species of salts ; and of consequence not 
liable to rust ; as aqua regia and spirit of sea-salt do not float in, 
the air, unless in laboratories, or chemists' shops, where we find 
them sometimes : it unites spontaneously with pure quick-silver, 
and never wastes by emitting effluvia, or exhalations. These are 
the ten sensible properties or characteristics of this metal. It is 
certainly pure gold, if it has these criterions, and they are of great 
use in Ufe ; especially to persons who have to do with that subtil 
tribe, the alchemists. 

" As to the weight of gold, it is more than nineteen times 
heavier than water, bulk for bulk, and this property is inseparable 
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from it ; it being impossible to render gold more or less heavy ; 
and for this reason, the specific gravity of gold, if it had no other 
criterion, might demonstrate real gold. To make gold, other 
metals must be rendered equiponderant to it, and therefore, if an 
alchemist should offer to obtrude a metal on you for gold, hang 
an equal weight of pure, and of suspected gold by two threads to a 
nice balance, and on immerging them in water, if the alchemist's 
gold be pure, the water will retain both pieces in aequilibrio ; other- 
wise, the adulterate metal will rise, and the pure descend. 

" The reason is, all bodies lose some of their weight in a fluid, 
and the weight which a body loses in a fluid , is to its whole weight, 
as the specific gravity of the fluid is to that of the body. The 
specific gravity of a body is the weight of it, when the bulk is 
given ; thirty-eight grains of gold weighed in the air, is not the 
true weight of it : for there it loses the weight of an equal bulk 
of air : it weighs only thirty-six grains in the water, and there it 
loses the weight of as much water, as is equal in bulk of itself, that 
is, two grains, and as the gold weighs thirty-eight grains, it fol- 
lows, that the weight of water is to that of gold, bulk for bulk, as 
two to thirty-eight, that is as the weight lost in the fluid is the 
whole weight. 

" And so, if a piece of gold, and a piece of copper, are equipon- 
derant in air, yet in water the gold will outweigh the copper ; 
because their bulks, though of equal weight, are inversely as their 
specific gravities, that is, the gold must be as much less than the 
copper, as the specific gravity of gold is greater than that of cop- 
per : and as they must both lose weight in proportion to bulk in 
water, therefore the gold, the lesser of the two, loses less of its 
weight than the copper does, and consequently, out-weighs the 
copper in water. I hope this is dear. The case is the same, in 
proportion, in pure gold, and gold mixed with other metals. 
The bulk of the pure gold must be less than that of alloyed gold, 
and its weight greater in water ; though both equiponderate, a 
pound suppose, in air." 

** It is very plain, sir, and I request you will proceed. You 
^ve me valuable infonliation, and oblige me very much." This 
pleased the Chemist, and the ingenious little Ribble went 
on. 

** As to the simplicity of gold, we mean, by simple body, that 
whose minutest part has all the physical properties of the whole 
mass. Now dissolve a grain of gold in aqua regia, and from a 
single drop of the solution, a particle of gold may be separated, 
and have all the characters of gold, except those of magnitude, 
though the separated particle of gold shall only be the millionth 
part of the grain. Or, fuse a single grain of gold with a mass of 
silver, and mix the whole together, so that the gold shall be 
equally distributed : then take a particle thereof, and you will 
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have a particle of perfect gold ; for dissolve the least part of the 
mixture in aqua fortis, and a quantity of gold will precipitate to 
the bottom. It will bear the same proportion to the grain^ that 
the part dissolved did to the whole mass. 

" Having mentioned aqua regia and aqua fortis, I must, to be 
intelligible, say two or three words in relation to them. Aqua 
regia is an extract by fire from sea-salt and spirit of nitre. The 
acid liquor that comes over from them into the receiver, is aqua 
regis. Aqua fortis, or spirit of nitre, is a nitrous acid separated 
from its basis, nitre, by the vitriolic acid. Aqua regis only will 
dissolve gold. Silver is not soluable by aqua regis ; its proper 
solvent is the acid of nitre or aqua fortis. But if you want to 
separate a mass of gold and silver, either will do. You may dis- 
solve the gold by aqua regia, and let the silver remain pure ; or, 
dissolve the silver by aqua fortis, and let the gold remain pure. 
Only note in this case of a mixed lump of gold and silver the 
operation by aqua fortis is preferable, for this reason ; that aqua 
regis in dissolving the gold, takes up likewise a Uttle silver ; but 
aqua fortis hath not the least effect on gold ; and note further, 
that if there be equal parts of gold and silver in the mixture, they 
caimot be parted by aqua fortis. It has not then the least effect 
on the silver, which is very strange. To make aqua fortis act 
duly on silver mixed with gold, the silver must be at least in a 
triple proportion to that of the gold. The reason of the singular 
effect is, that when the gold exceeds, or the parts of both are equal 
in quantity, then, as both are intimate, united in the mass, the 
parts or minims of the gold coat over the parts of the silver, and 
defend them from the action of the aqua fortis. In this case, 
aqua regia must be used to dissolve the gold, and leave the silver 
pure : or, as aqua regia takes up a little of the silver, when it dis- 
solves the gold, melt the metalline mass, and add as much silver 
as will make it a triple proportion to the gold. Then you may 
by aqua fortis take up all your silver in the dissolution, and leave 
aU the pure gold. 

** But as to the third criterion of gold, its being the most fixed 
of all bodies, this is evident from the violence of fire having no 
effect on it. An ounce of it exposed for the space of two months, 
in the eye of a glass furnace, docs not lose half a grain. It may 
from thence be said to be incorruptible. 

" As to gold's resisting antimony, and not turning into scoriae 
by its force, it is most certain from hence, that if you take a mass 
consisting of gold, silver, copper, the other metals, with stones, 
&c. , and fuse it with antimony, the bodies will flow on the surface, 
and be easily blown off by the bellows : the antimony all evapo- 
rates, and leaves the gold alone. This is called the last test of 
gold, to try the purity of it. If the remaining gold have lost nothing 
of its weight, it is allowed perfectly pure, and called gold of twenty- 
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four carats ; or if it be found one twenty-fourth lighter, it is said 
to be twenty-three carats fine. 

" But as to the ductility of gold, this is the most extraordinary 
property of it. The arts of gold-beating and wire-drawing, show 
us things quite amazing. In leaf-gold, a grain and a quarter of the 
metal, may be made to cover an area of fifty square inches ; and 
if the leaf be divided by parallel lines a hundredth part of an inch, a 
grain of gold wiU be divided into five hundred thousand minute 
squares, all discernible by the eye : yet this is not the most can 
be done by the hammer. A single grain of gold may be stretched 
into a leai that will cover a house, and yet the leaf remain so 
compact, as not to transmit the rays of light, nor ever admit spirit 
of wine to transude. This however is nothing to the effects of 
wire-drawing. 

" A gold wire is only a silver one gilt, and if you coat a silver 
cylinder of forty-eight ounces weight, with one ounce of gold, 
which is .sufficient, this cylinder may be drawn out into a wire 
so very fine, that two yards thereof shall weigh only one grain, and 
ninety-eight yards only forty-nine grains, so that one grain of 
gold gilds ninety-eight yards ; and of course the ten thousandth 
part of a grain, is above one-third part of an inch long. And since 
the third part of an inch is yet capable of being divided into ten 
lesser parts visible to the eye, it is evident that the hundred 
thousandth part of a grain of gold, may be seen without the help 
of a microscope. And yet so intimately do its parts cohere, that 
though the gold wherewith the wire is coated, be stretched to such 
a degree, there is not any appearance of the ccdour of silver under- 
neath. Nor is this all. 

" In supergildings. that is, to make the richest lace, they employ 
but six ounces of gold, to cover or gild forty-five marks of sUver , 
that is, twenty-t^ pounds and a half avoirdupoise weight, 
rounded into the form of a cylinder or roller, which hath fifteen 
lines in diameter, and twenty-two inches in length ; and here the 
stratum of gold which envelops the ingot that is to be drawn into 
wire, hath no more thickness than the fifteenth part of a line, 
which is extremely thin ; as a line is the twelfth part of an inch. 

" But to make the common gold-thread, they do not use more 
than two ounces of gold, and sometimes not more than one, to 
gild or cover the ingot I have mentioned, and then the enveloping 
stratum is not more in thickness, if two ounces Ni employed, 
than the forty-fifth part of a line ; and if one ounce be used, but 
the ninetieth part of a line. Two ounces of gold are generally 
used, in gilding or covering the ingot I have mentioned, and vastly 
thinner must the stratum be, when the ingot is drawn till it sur- 
passes the fineness of a hair, and the diameter is nine thousand 
times smaller than what it had in the mass. By weighing out 
half a dram of this thread or wire^ it is found by measuring the 
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length of the half dmm, that the ingot of twenty-two pounds and 
a hall, and twenty-two inches long, is changed into a length of one 
hundred and sixteen millions three thousand five hundred and 
twenty feet, that is, ninety-six leagues and one hundred and 
ninety-six fathoms ; for the half dram of wire or thread measures 
two hundred and two feet ; by consequence, an ounce of it, three 
thousand two hundred and thirty-two feet ; a mark of it, or 
eight ounces, twenty-five thousand eight hundred and fifty-six 
feet. And yet, astonishing as this length is, for two ounces of 
gold to be drawn to, the gold which covers the silver never ceases 
to gild it. The gold still keeps pace with the wire, stretch it to 
what length the drawers can, through the wire-drawing irons, and 
holes much smaller one than another. The silver never appears. 

" It does not however rest there. Before the thread or wire 
is wound on silk, and before they spin it, it must be flatted by 
passing it between steel wheels extremely well polished, and this 
flatting increases its length to more than a seventh part. One 
ingot, therefore, of eight marks, or twenty-two and a half pounds, 
and twenty-two inches long, by this increase of a seventh part, 
is brought to the length of a hundred and eleven leagues, that 
is, about three hundred English miles. 

" But amazing as this extent is, it is not the utmost bounds to 
which the ductiHty of gold may be carried. One ounce only of 
gold is sometimes used to cover one ingot, and drawn to the 
length I have mentioned, and by the time it has passed the flatting 
wheels, the gold that covers the silver laminae, must have its 
thickness reduced to less than the millionth part of a line ; that 
is, a twelve millionth of an inch. This is beyond the reach 
of our conception. Imagination cannot plumb her line so low. ' ' 

'* But, sir," said I, " may not the gold be divided into small 
grains separate one from another, but yet near enough to give 
their colour to the silver ? Though we may not be able to see 
the thing, yet I think it may be imagined ; the gold on the 
laminae doth not form a continued leaf." 

" Experience, good sir, demonstrates the contrary, that every 
point of silver hath its cover of gold. Put a piece of this gilt 
wire in aqua fortis, the silver will be dissolved, and the gold left 
a perfect, continuous tube. It is an amazing thing I and shews 
the astonishing power of the first cause ! As to the reason of this 
ductility, and why gold in such a manner adheres to silver, so as 
never to part from it, if the twenty-two and a half pounds of 
silver gilded with one ounce of gold could be extended by art for 
ever, ttds is past our finding out. It is a secret of nature we can- 
not form any idea of — 

Calignosa node premit Deus.'* 
RiBBLE went on. '* These are the things most remarkable in 
relation to gold ; and I have only to add, that as to the manner 
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of getting it, it is found sometimes in glebes or dods, consisting 
of gold alone ; sometimes in a powdery form, and then called 
gold-dust, or sand-gold, in the sands and mud of rivers and 
brooks ; but most commonly in whitish dods, diig out of mines 
of vast depth, and intermixed with silver and various fossils. This 
they reduce by fire to a mass of metal, and by aqua regia or aqua 
f ortis, the gold is easily taken out of the ore. 

" As to gold's being so yielding and ductile by human art, it is 
to be observed, that in return it exerts a greater power on the 
human mind. Passive it is in its ductili*^/, but more active in its 
influence on man. It is a greater tyi«ait than a slave. It drives 
repeated millions of the human race to death and helL King of 
metals as it is, bright and glorious to behold, and what procures 
innumerable blessings to mankind ; yet, without the grace of 
God, to moderate the passion for it, and to direct the mind in a 
true use of it, it is more dangerous to beings on a trial in a first 
state, than even poverty can be in this lower hemisphere. What 
villainies are daily committed to get it 1 What iniquities daily 
perpetrated by those who have plenty of it 1 Lead us not into 
temptation, should relate as well to too much of it, as to a total 
want of it ; and it is well prayed. In all time of our wealth, good 
Lord deUver us. 

" In my opinion, neither poverty nor riches, but a middle state, 
is the thing we should desire. It is in this condition, we can best 
Uve soberly, or with a sound mind, and conduct ourselves as those 
who have an intelligent spirit to preside in body. Too much gold 
most commonly inverts this order, and produces an apostasy 
that sets the inferior powers in the throne, and enslaves the voyli 
to the body. It gives the passions the commanding influx ace, 
and makes reason receive law from appetite. 

" If we look into the world, we find too often, in this case, that 
wealth is big with innumerable sins. The rich are filled with wine, 
wherein is excess, and shew an unbridled dissoluteness of manners. 
Their eyes behold strange women, and their hearts utter perverse 
things. Instead of regarding the common good, they commit the 
most extravagant injuries. Of such a hardening nature is too 
much gold, that it tends to make consdence insensible and stupid, 
and renders it for ever unapt for impression. Then whoredom 
and wine, and new wine, take away the heart, and men are made 
to forget the law of God. 

" But having neither poverty nor riches, in the calm middle 
state, having all reasonable conveniences, we can fairly come by ; 
a vast varied of creatures for our food, and wine in its season, to 
make glad the heart ; we may then partake of the bounties of 
Providence, with a sober freedom, and at the same time, can best 
lay up for ourselves a good foundation, or security for the time to 
come, that we may lay hold of eternal life. 
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" Though it is with a prospect of difficulties, that all must enter 
upon religion^ and with labour and difficulty, Tnaintain our ground, 
and acquit ourselves like Christians, that is, resist the devil in all 
his assaults, overcome the world in its ensnaring influence, and 
mortify the irregular inclinations of nature ; yet in the happy 
middle state, where there is no poverty nor riches, that is, great 
wealth, we can make everlasting glory and felicity our governing 
aim, and bound our ambition and desires by nothing short of 
the resurrection of the dead. We may live in a full and ready sub- 
mission of the soul to the authority of God's word. Things eternal 
may have the ascendant in our practical judgment, and th^n with 
pleasure we become foUowers of them who through faith and 
patience inherit the promises. 

" Good sir, this is all our sowing time, and whatsover a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap. He that soweth to his flesh, 
shall of his flesh reap corruption ; but he that soweth to the spirit, 
shall of the spirit reap everlasting life. And therefore, whether 
your lot be cast in the middling state, or you were bom to thou- 
sands a year, let wisdom be your rule, and prefer that happiness 
which has everlasting duration, in the realms of light above, to 
any present good that can come in competition with it. Do not 
spend money for that which is not bread — and your labour for that 
which satisfleth not. Do not employ your pains for that which 
hath vanity written upon it, by the word of God, by the testimony 
of the wisest men, and by frequent experience : but let your 
principal regard be for your immortal soul, when nothing can be 
given in exchange for the soul. Implore the light and grace of 
the good spirit, and by the quickening influences of the Father 
of the universe, and the exertion of your whole strength, let it be 
the principal labour of your every day, to make advances in the 
divine life, and be a blessing to society wherever you come. In 
virtue and charity may you excel. 

** You will pardon old Ribblb, I hope, good sir, and excuse his 
addressing himself to you in this manner. It is an odd con- 
clusion, I own, to a discourse on metals and semi-metals ; but it 
is from an extreme regard I have conceived for you, that I talk 
as I do, and presume to call upon you, (as you are a young man of 
fortune, I suppose) to consider seriously of that decree, which is 
the result of unerring wisdom, and the will of the Rector of the 
universe, to wit, that we are aU under the law of death, and through 
that gate must pass, perhaps at a day's, an hour's warning, to the 
resurrection of the dead, to be adjudged to happiness or misery, 
as time has been employed, and life spent here. This is the decree 
of the Most Eligh God, and of consequence, it is incumbent on us, 
to prepare for the awful hereafter, and endeavour by good action, 
and a virtuous mind, by purity^ofj^consdence, and an exalted 
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piety, to come off well in judgment. Happy, thrice bappy they 
that do so/' 

Here little Ribble the Chemist had done, and I had reason to 
return him my very hearty thanks for the favour of his whole 
discourse. I was vastly obUged to him for the knowledge he had 
given me, in relation to the philosophy of metals, and taking him 
by the hand, promised him, that I would ever gratefully remember 
his moral conclusion. Tbas pleased the old gentleman, and at 
four in the afternoon we parted. 

Reflecting on the wonders of the metals, which I had heard old 
Ribble so well discourse of, and being more intent on what had 
been told me of these things, that I mightnever forget such useful 
learning, I trotted on for several hours without minding the road, 
and arrived as the sun was setting in a deep and melancholy vale, 
through which a pleasant river ran, that by the murmur of its 
streams, seemed to be marked out for the rendezvous of the 
thoughtful, who love the deep recesses, and embowering woods, 
with the soft thrillings of gliding streams, as much as the sprightly 
court the gayest scenes. In this sweet spot, I found a pretty 
country house, and not knowing where I was, rode up to the door, 
to enquire my way. A gentleman, who seemed to be about forty, 
immediately appeared, let me know I was at a considerable dis- 
tance from any town, and as it was near ten, told me I had best 
rest with him that night, and I was most heartily welcome. This 
was humane and civU. I accepted the kind invitation, and im- 
mediately went in with him. He brought me into a decent room, 
and gave me a handsome meal We had a couple of bottles after 
supper, talked of a thousand things, and then withdrew to wind 
up the machines. He would not let me stir the next morning, and 
after dinner we became well acquainted. Six days this gentle- 
man prevailed with me to stay at his house, and then 1 1^ him 
with regret. He was so generous, so civil, and in every thing so 
agreeable, that I could not avoid admiring him, and regarding 
him to an extreme degree. His name was Moncton. 

Avery Moncton had seen the world, when he was a young 
man, and by reading much, and thinking a great deal, had ac- 
quired an extensive knowledge, and a deep penetration : in him 
the gentleman and the scholar were visible. He seemed superior 
to folly, and his philosophy appeared to be an assiduous examina- 
tion of his ideas, fancies, and opinions, in order to render them 
true and just. His religion consisted in a cheerful submission to 
the divine pleasure, with respect to all things independent of 
us, or absolutely external to us ; and in a continued exertion of 
benevolence, in doing all the good he could. What the theology 
of sects was, and the notions of divines, he never minded. It was 
his opinion, that an active charity is the only thing that can Uken 
and approve us to the original benevolent mind : and that it is 
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reasonable to submit to all his dispensatioiis, since the provi- 
dence of an infinitely perfect Being, must do all for the best in the 
whole. This was Avery Moncton, Esq. In his person he was 
tall, and very thin. 

This gentleman told me the following remarkable story relating 
to himsdf , on my asking him, if he had ever been married ? " Yes, 
sir," he replied. " When I was about five and twenty, a young 
lady came in my way, who had all the external charms that ever 
adorned a woman, and I thought, her mind as perfect in goodness 
of every kind, as minds can be on this earth. I made my ad- 
dresses to her, and with some difficulty persuaded her to accept of 
a good jointure, and be a wife ; for she had got it into her head, 
that Christian perfection consisted in a virgin-life. I loved her to 
an extreme degree, and fancied myself beyond mortals happy, as 
her fondness seemed equal to my passion, and she expressed it in 
a most transporting way. Three months passed on in this de- 
lightful soanner, and I should have thought an age but minutes, 
if the scene was to have no change. But every thing must have 
an end in this poor state. Business called me one morning early 
into the dty, and till it was late at night, I thought not to return ; 
back however I was compelled to go for some papers, I had forgot, 
and designing to surprise my wife agreeably, came in by a key I 
had, at the wash-house door, and unseen went softly up to my 
chamber, where I expected to find my beloved in a sweet sleep. 
Gently I touched the lode, and intended as my charmer slumbered, 
to give this idol of my heart a kiss. But, as I opened the door 
without being heard, I saw a man by my bedside, and my fond 
faithful wife, buttoning up his breecl^. Amazement sdzed me, 
but I was not in a rage. I only said ' Is that Louisa I see ? ' 
and shut the door. Down stairs I went immediatdy, and out 
again the same way I came in. I was done with love for ever, 
and from that time never saw my wife more. A ship being to 
flail the next day for Constantinople, I went a passenger in it, and 
resolved to live abroad some years, 

■'Six yearslresided in Greece^ and visited every curious place. 
Four I spent in Asia Minor, and two in Italy and France. I 
diverted myself with noting down the extraordinary things I saw, 
and I purchased several fine antiquities by the way. When done, 
I came back to my country again, and ^lis little seat I now live 
at, being to be sold, I bought it immediately, and have resided here 
ever since. My study, my garden, and my horse, divert me fully 
and finely every day. I have all I desire in this world, and reign 
more happily over my few subjects, in this airy, silent, secret spot, 
than the greatest monarch can do on a throne. My people are 
only one young man, who is my gardener, my footman, and my 
groom, and two old women, my maids. These are ever attentive 
to my wiU, and by their good behaviour and management, make 
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my lodge as agreeable, and life as pleasing, as can be expected in 
tlus system of things." 

Moncton's story pleased me mnch, and I wondered greatly at 
his happy temper, when he saw his beloved wife bnttoning ap 
the breeches of the man. " But did yoxk ever hear what be^me 
of her after ? Faulty as she was, may there not be f oimd an 
honest charming woman, to render yonr hours more delightfol 
than study and contrivance can make them^ without a soft part- 
ner through life ? Come into the world with me, sir, and I will 
engage to find out for you a primitive Christian of a woman, with 
all the beauties of body that Lucian gives his images." 

" You are very good, sir," replied Moncton " in offering to 
look out for another wife for me, and I thank 3rou very heartily, 
for your well-meant kindness ; but as I never inquired what be- 
came of my first wife, from the morning I left her, and know onty 
that she is dead, as her jointure has not been demanded for several 
years past ; so shall I never be concerned with a second. Per- 
haps IJiere are some honest women in the world, I hope so ; but 
I have had enough of marriage. Beside, I think it tune now to 
turn my thoughts a better way. In the forty-fifth year of my 
age, it cannot be weak, to b^[in to consider the great change 
b^ore me, and fix my hopes on a good remove into some better and 
happier region. If I was unfortunate with a wife when a young 
man, I have little reason to expect better days with one, as age 
comes on. I might find myself again most sadly mistaken. 
But there can be no disappointment in making it the principal 
work of life, to prepare, in such a retirement as this, for that ap- 
proaching hour, when we must submit to the power and tyraimy 
of death and corruption. By this means, the greatest happiness 
may be secured. In everything else, there is uncertainly and 
vanity. I speak principally in respect of my time of life^ who 
am hastening fast to fifty ; but at every time, it is my opinion, 
that men, as rationals, and beings who take on themselves the 
honourable profession of the Christian religion, should not comply 
with the criminal liberties allowed in the wcMrld, and give into the 
illicit usages and customs of place and company, for fear of ridicule, 
or to avoid giving offence ; but keep strictly to the will and laws 
of their higher country, and in aU things have a special r^ard to 
holiness, truth, and purity. 

" I do not say this by way of preaching, but that 3rott may 
thereby have a truer idea of the man you chanced to find in a 
lone house on the vast common. Seven years have I now lived 
here, and in all that time, have not been once in London : but 
sometimes I ride to a neighbouring village, and if on the road, or 
at an inn, I can pick up a sensible agreeable man, I love to dine 
with him, and drmk a pmt of wine. Such a man I frequently ride 
in quest of, and if he be entirely to my mind^ which is very rarely 
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the case, I invite him home with me, to pass at my lodge two or 
three days. Far then am I from being unsocial, though I live in 
solitude ; I left the world, because I was ill-used in it, and happen 
to think very differently from the generality of men." Here 
MoNCTON ended his story, and a httle after we parted. 

I rode on for six hours without meeting with any thing remark- 
able, but as I baited about three o'clock at a lone inn, the situa- 
tion of which was so fine in forest and water, that I determined 
to go no farther that day, there arrived a Uttle after, a young 
lady, her maid, and two men servants. They were all well- 
mounted, and the lady's beast in particular, as great a beauty of its 
kind, as its mistress was among women. I thought I had seen 
the face before, and had been somewhere or other in her com- 
pany ; but as it must have been several years ago, her face and 
person were a httle altered, and I could not immediately recollect 
her ; but Fin, my lad, coming up to me, asked me, if I did not 
remember Miss Turner of Skelsmore-vale ? " Miss Turner," 
said I, " to be sure, now I think, it is she ; but this lady just ar- 
rived here is much fatter, and, if it be possible, something hand- 
somer." " It is her, beUeve me," quoth Fin, " and you ought to 
wait upon her instantly." I went. It was Miss Turner, one of 
the beauties that adorn a gallery of pictures in the North ; and 
who is with great truth in the following Unes described, in a Poem 
written on this collection of paintings. 

** But see 1 Emilia rises to the sight 

In every virtue, in every beauty bright 1 

See those victorious eyes, that heavenly mien I 

Behold her shine like Love's resistless Queen I 

Thou fairest wonder of thy fairest kina 1 

By heav'n some image of itself design*d 1 

As if in thee it took peculiar care» 

And form*d thee like some fav*rite seraph there. 

But tho* thy beauty strikes the ravish'd sight. 

Thy virtues shine custinguishingly bright 1 

And all the graces of thy fonn combm'd* 

Yield to the charms of thy unblemish*d mind; 

Where all is spotless, gentle, and serene. 

One calm of life untouched by guilt or pain* 

Could I in equal lays thy worth desipi. 

Or paint exalted merit such as thine I 

To latest ages should thy name survive. 

And in my verse Emilia ever live ; 

Th* admixing world should listen to thy praise. 

And the fair portrait charm succeeding days.** 

This lady knew me at once, on my entering the room where she 
was, and we dined together. She tdid me, her brother, my friend, 
died in Italy, on his return home ; and Miss Jaquelot, her cousin 
and companion, was happily married ; and tj^t being thus left 
alone, by these two accidents, she was going up to London, to 
reside in the world. 
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Turner/' said I^ " as yoa are now your own nustreas, 
I may with justice tender you my addresses, and tdl yon, that 
from the first hour I saw yon, I was in love with yon, and am so 
still; thatilyouwilldomethehonoiirtobemymle, I willmake 
the best of husbands. I have now some fortune, and if yon will 
allow, that an honest man is the best companion for an honest 
woman, let us marry in the country, and instead of going up to 
that noisy tumultuous place London, retire to some still ddi^t- 
f ul retreat, and there Eve, content with each other, as happy as it 
is possible for two young mortals to be in this lowier hemisphere. 
What do you say, Miss Turnbr ? " 

" You shall have my answer, sir, in a few da3rs ; but as to going 
up to London, I think I had best see it, since I am come so far. 
It may give me a new relish for still life, and make the country 
seem more charming than I thought it before. On the other 
hand, it may perhaps make me in love with the town, and put me 
out ol conceit with the country. In short, on second thoughts, I 
will not go up tothe capital I will return to Skebmore-vale. I 
think so now ; but how I may think in the morning, at present 
I do not know. In the mean time," she continued, " ring, U you 
please, i<x a pack of cards, and let us pass the evening in play. 
The cards were brought in, the game b^^an, and before we had 
played many hours, I saw this dear channing creature was all 
my own. She sat before me, like blushing beauty in the picture 
in the gallery of Venus, enriched with thought, warm with desire, 
and with delicate sensations covered over : I could not help wish- 
ing for father Fleming, my Mend, to qualify us for the implanted 
impulse, and sanctify the call. Early the next morning I sent 
Fin for him, and he was with me in a few days. The evening he 
arrived we were married. Man and wife we sat down to supper. 

Here the morose, the visionary, and the dunce, will again iaJl 
upon me, for marrying a fifth wife, so quickly after the decease 
of the fourth, who had not been three months in her grave ; but 
my answer is, that a dead woman is no wife, and marriage is 
ever glorious. It is the institution of heaven, a blessing to society, 
and therefore hated by the devil and mass*priests. Satan by 
opposing it, {vomotes fornication and perdition. The priests by 
preaching against it, drive the human race into cloisters ; destroy 
every thing gentle, generous, and social ; and rob the people of 
their prop^iy. Celibacy is popery and hell in perfection. It is 
the doctrine of devils, and a war with the Almighty. It is against 
the institutions of nature and providence; and therefore, for 
ever execrable be the memory of the mass-priests, who dare to 
call it perfection. 

My dear Reader, if you are unmarried, and healthy, get a wife 
as soon as possible, some charming girl, or pretty widow, adorned 
with modesty, robed with meekness, and who has the grace to 
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attract the soul, and heighten every joy continually ; take her 
to thy breast, and bravely, in holy wedlock, propagate. Despise 
and hiss the mass-priests, and every visionary, who preaches the 
contrary doctrine. They are foes to heaven and mankind, and 
ought to be drummed out of society. 

For six weeks after our marriage, we resided at the inn, on 
account of the charms of the ground, and seemed to be in posses- 
sion of a lasting happiness it is impossible for words to describe. 
Every thing was so smooth and so round, that we thought pros- 
perity must be our own for many years to come, and were quite 
secure from the flames of destruction ; but calamity laid hold of 
us, when we had not the least reason to expect it, and from a ful- 
ness of peace and felicity, we sunk at once into an abyss of afflic- 
tions. Instead of going back to Skelsmore-vale, as we had re- 
solved, my wife would go up to London, and pass a few weeks 
there, and thereabout, before she retired to the mountains. I was 
against it, but her will was my law. We set out for the capital, 
and the first day's journey was delightful : but her fine beast 
having met with an accident in the night, by a rope in the stable, 
which got about its foot, cut it deep, and rendered it unable to 
travel ; we took a chariot and four to finish our way, but on 
driving by the side of a steep hill, the horses took fright, ran it 
down, overcame the carriage, and my charmer was killed. This 
was a dismal scene. She Uved about an hour, and repeated the 
following fine lines from Boissard, when she saw me weeping as I 
kneeled on the ground by her. 

Nil proBunt lacnuns, nee possunt fata znoveri s 

Nee pro me queror ; hoc morte mihi est tristius ipsa* 

Moeroc Atimeti conjugis ilk mihL* 

* These lines irom the AnHiiUtm of Bobtmit are a real ioacripticn on a tomb in Italy, 
wrhkh ttd$ antiquary found in bis travels, and copied it as a curiosity to the world. 
Hcmooosa was a great beauty at the court of the Bmperor Hoaorius, and married to 
Atlmetus, a courtier and favourite, who pre fer red her to the most illustrious of ladies of that 
time, on account erf bar egtraordinaaydianns, and nnoommon perfections; but she did not loM 
enjoy the honour and happiness she was married into. Before she was twenty, death snatdwd 
her away, in the year of tne reign of Hooorius, a.d. 40X, and the following beautiful epitai^ 
was cut on her monument, and remains to this day ; I place it here for the oitertamment 
of my readers, and likewise La Fontaine's elegant translatioa of it 

BOHONOU'S SnTAPB. 

Si peosare animas sinerent crudelia fata, 
Bt posset redimi morte aliena salus : 
Qoantulacunque mess debentur tempora vita 
rensanm pro te, cara Homonaa, libens. 
At nunc nuod possum, fugiam hicemque deosque, 
Ut te matiira per stuga morte sequar. 
(Atimetus |ft# km om d , k Us tp^ahtr of Hmt ti» limta.) 

Faroe tuam oonjuz fletu quaseace joventam. 
Fataque mcreodo soIUdtare mea. 
Nil pnsont lacrunue, nee possunt lata moved. 
Viximus : hie omnes codtus unus habet. 
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Just as she expired, she took me by the hand, and with the 
spirit of an old Roman, bid me adien. 

Paxoe^ iU aaa imqaam simikm «acpedan doknoL 
Bt fav«ant votis nomina amcta tub I 
Qoodqas inihi eripoit macs nmnataFa juwitc. 
Hoc tiU victuro pctxogBt ulteciiiB* 

(HomoooBa It auppeui lo wpetih Uteu 4tgki Utus, to ktr hmthmii : mU HkM niMm km 
«9 JA« trmodUr, who it ptuHmg bf.) 

Tu qui secura prooedis maate pammper 
Siste gradum QuaMo, verbaque panca Imc 
Ula ego qua dans mecam pneuta pueuis» 
Hoc HomnooM brevi coodita sum tumolo. 
Cm formam paphia, at diaxltes, tribuere deoacem, 
Quam Pallas cooctis artibus eradnit. 
Koodum bis deoos atas oompieverat amioa, 
Injeoere manus iavida iata mihL 
Nee pro me aueror ; hoc morte mihi est tcistias ip§%, 
lioBKor Atimeci ooDJugis 31e mihL 
Sit tibi terra levis, mulier dignitwima vitft 
Quaque tuis olim perfruertee bonis. 



iTktutmol4mesmtfbtA0worisi^ihePubUCtOfofwkotoa«rtamiAsmiMmmemtl6lk§ 
of HomoDosa.) 

Now see how finely La Fontaine has done this inscription into vecse. 

Si Ton pouvoit donner ses jours pour oeux d'on autre 
Bt que par cet ^change on contentat le sort, 
poett que soint les momens qui me restent eooon 
MOD &me. avec plaisir, racbetearoit la votre. 
Mais le dcstin I'ayant anttement arr6t^ 
le ne s^aurois qui fuir les dieux et la dartf. 
Pour vous suivre auz eofers d'une mart avanoie. 
Quittez. 6 chere epouz, cette triste penste, 
vous alteres en vain les phis beaux de vos ans : 
Cesses de fatiguer par de era knpuissans. 
La parque et le destin, ddtes infleviUes. 
Mettes fin ft des pleurs qui ne le touchent i^toint ; 
Je ne suis phis : tout tent ft oe suprftme poinct. 
Ainsi nul acddent, par des coups si sensioles 
Ne, vienne ft I'avenir traverser vos plaisirs I 
Ainsi rOlin^w entier s*aooocde a vos desirs 1 
VettiUe enfin atiopos au oours de vfttre vie 
AjoAter I'etenduft ft la mienne ravire 1 
Bt toy, passant tranquiUe, apprens quels sont nos mans. 
Daigne icy t'arr6ter un moment a 1m lire, 
CeOe qui prefo6e auz partis les plus hauts, 
Sur le oeor d'Atimete acquir un douz empire; 

8ui tenoit de Venus la beautft de ses traits, 
e Pallas son SQavoir, des graces ses attraits. 
Gist sous oe peu d'espaoe en la tombe enserrte, 
Vingt sokils n*avoient pas ma carriers 6clair£s, 
Le sort ietta sur mois ses envieuses mains : 
C'est Athnete seul qui fait que je m*en plains. 
Ma mort m'afSlge moins que sa douleur amete. 
O femme. que la terra ft tes os soit legere ? 
Femme oigne de vlvre; et bientftt pusses tu 
Reoommenoer de voir les traits de la lumieres, 
Bt r6oouvrer le bien que ton oeur a perdu. 

Or thus in prou. 

S*il suffisoit auz destins qu'on dcmftt sa vie pour celle d'un autre, et qu'il f fit possible de 
racheter ainsi oe que Ton ayme, quelque soit le nombre d'anni6es que les perques m'ont 
aococdi^ je le donnerois avec plaisir pour vous tirer de tombeau, ma dtere Homoofo ; mais 
oelanesepouvant,ce que je puis faite est de fUIr le jour et la presence de dim; pour alkr 
bient6t vous suivre le long au Styz. 
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Can yon form any idea^ Reader, of the distress I was then in ? 
It is not possible I think unless you have been exactly in the same 
situation ; unless you loved like me, and have been as miserably 
separated from as charming a woman. But it was in vain for me 
to continue lamenting. She was gone for ever, and lay as the clod 
of the valley before me. Her body I deposited in the next church- 
yard, and immediately after, rode as fast as I could to London, to 
lose thought in dissipation, and resign the better to the decree. 
For some days I Uved at the inn I set up at, but as soon as I could, 
went into a lodging, and it happened to be at the house of the 
famous Edmund Curll the bookseller ; a man well known in 
Pope's Dunciad, and his Letters to his Friends, on account of 



O mon €ben 6poux, oeates de vous affliger ; ne o a nro m pet plus le fleuis do vos ant ; ne 
fatigues ph» ma destinte par de plaintes continutiles toutea lea laroxea soot icy vaines ; 
on ne sauroit teiouvoir la parque : me voila morte, chacun arrive & oe terme u. CeMes 
done encore un fois : ainsf pimsies-vous ne sentir jamais une semblable doulenr I Ainsi 
tons les dieux soient favorable a vos soubaits I Bt veUille la parque ajoAter a v6tre vie oe 
qu'eUe a ravi 4 la mienne. 

Bt toj qui passes tranquiUement, arrets icy je te prie on moment ou deux, afin de lire 
ce peu oe mots. 

M 07, oette Homonte que preferra Atimete a de fines considerables ; moy a qui Venus 
donna la beauti, les graces et les agrtoaens ; que Pallas enfin avodt instruite dans togs les 
arts, me voili icy renfermte dans un monument de peu d'espaoe. Te n'avois pas encore 
vingt ans quand le sort jetta ses mains envieuses sur ma i>ecsonne. 6e n'est pas pour moy 
que je m'«i plains, 0*081 pour mon mari, de qui la douleur m'est difficile k supporter que 
ma propre mort. 

Que la terre te soit legere, b Spouse digne de rctonmer k la vie, et de recouvicr un Jour 
qne tu a perdu 1 

Th$ U§nid ON Iftf motmmmU of HomoDcsa, irmahud in$o En^k. 

If it was allowed to lay down one's life for another, and possible by such means, to save 
whatwe loved from the grave, whatever length of days was auotted me, I would with pleasure 
offer up my life, to get Hcnnoiioea from the tomb ; but as this cannot be done, what is in 
my power I will do, fly from the light of heaven, and follow you to the xealma of lasting 
night 

Homtmeta. 

My dearest Atimetus, cease to torment your unhappy mind, nor let grief thus feed on yonr 
youth, and make life bitterness itself. I am gone m the way appointed fcr all the mortal 
race : all must be numbered wltb the dead. And since fate is mexorable, and tears are in 
vain, weep not forme, once more I conjure you. Butmay you be ever happy, may Providence 
preserve you, and add to your life those years which have been taken from mine. 

Tht ptnon who tndtd tks mammmi to Hu wttmory of 
Homonosa. 

Stop, traveller, for a few minutes, and ponder 00 these lines. 

Here lies Homonoea, whom Atimetus preferred to the greatest and most illustrious women 
of his time. She had the form of Venus, the charms of the graces ; and an understanding 
and sensibility, which demonstrated that wisdom had given to an angel's form, a mind 
more lovely. Before she was twenty, she was dissolved. And as she had practised righteous- 
ness, by carrying it well to those about her, and to all that were spedaUy related, she parted 
with them, as she had lived with them, in justice and charity, in modesty and submission 
in thankfulness and peace. Filled with divine thoughts, inured to contemplate the perfect 
tioos of God, and to acknowledge his providence in all events, she died with the humblest 
lesignatkm to the divine will, and was only troubled that she left her husband a mourner. 
BsceHent Homanosa. 

May the earth lie light upon thee, and in the morning of the resurrectkm, may you awake 

Etc life, and rise to that immortality, and gkiry, which God, the righteous Judge, will 
» true worth and dignity ; as rewards to a Ufe adorned with all virtues and csodMOcies. 
iMomm, that isTISe aihteottS acts of the Saints. « v««i^ «« «owi«iwes, 
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Cuiux's frauds in purchasing and printing stolen copies of Pope's 
Works. It is in relation to these tricl^, that Pope mentions 
CuRLL in his Dunciad and LeUers, A succinct history of him I 
shall here give : but had I complied with his requests^ it would 
have been a long relation, to the advantage and glory of this 
extraordinary man : for he came one morning into my closet, with 
an apron f uU of papers ; being letters, memorandums, parodies, 
and notes, written by or concerning himself ; and requested I 
would, on a good consideration, write his life, to his profit, and 
honour, and make it a five shilling book. That I said was not then 
in my power to do ; but I would, one time or another, give the 
public a true account of him, and make it conclude I hoped to the 
glory of his character. Here it is. 

Edihtnd Curll was in person very tall and thin, an ungainly, 
awkward, white-faced man. His eyes were a light-grey, large, 
projecting, goggle, and pur-bHnd. He was splay-footed, and 
baker-kneed. 

He had a good natural understanding, and was weU acquainted 
with more than the title pages of books. He talked well on some 
subjects. He was not an infidel as Mrs. Rowe represents him in 
one of her letters to lady Hartford, afterwards Dutchess of Somer- 
set. He told me, it was quite evident to him, that the scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament contained a real revelation. There 
is for it a rational, a natural, a traditionary, and a supernatural 
testimony ; which rendered it quite certain to him He said, he 
no more doubted the truth of the Christian religion, than he did 
the existence of an independent supreme Qreator ; but he did not 
believe the expositions given by the divines. So far Curll was 
right enough. His fault was, that with such a belief, he took no 
pains with his heart Trusting entirely to the merits of the 
Saviour, like too many other mistaken Christians, he had no notion 
of religion as an invisible thing within us, called the kingdom of 
God : he did not even consider it as a good outside thing, that 
recommends a man to his fellow-creatures. He was a debauchee 
to the last degree, and so injurious to society, that by filling his 
translations with wretched notes, forged lettm, and bad pictures, 
he raised the price of a four shilling book to ten. Thus, in par- 
ticular, he managed Burnet's Archaology : and when I told 
him he was very culpable in tins, and other articles he sold, his 
answer was. What would I have him do ? He was a bookseller. 
His translators in pay, lay three in a bed, at the Pewter-Platter Inn 
in Holbom, and he and they were for ever at work, to deceive the 
Public. He likewise printed the lewdest things. He lost his ears 
for The Nun in her Smock, and another thing. As to drink, he 
was too fond of money, to spend any in making himself happy 
that way ; but at another's expence, he would drink every day 
till he was quite blind, and as incapable of self-motioii as a block. 
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This was Edmund Currl, but he died at last, as great a penitent, 
as ever expired. I think in 1748, 1 mention this to his glory. 

As CuRLL knew the world well, and was acquainted with several 
extraordinary characters, he was of great use to me at my first 
coming to town, as I knew nobody, nor any place. He gave me 
the true characters of many I s^w, told me whom I should avoid, 
and with whom I might be free. He conducted me to the play- 
houses, and gave me a judicious account of every actor. He 
understood those things well. No man could talk better on 
theatrical subjects. He took me likewise to Sadler's Wells, to 
the night-cellars, and to Tom King's, the famous night-house in 
Covent Garden. As he was very knowing, and well-known at such 
places, he soon made me as wise as himself in these branches of 
learning ; and, in short, in the space of a month, I was as well 
acquainted in London, as if I had been there for years. My kind 
preceptor spared no pains in lecturing. 

But what of all things I thought most wonderful was the com- 
pany I saw at the Sieur Curll's. As he was intimate with all the 
high whores in town, many of them frequented his shop, to buy his 
dialogues, and other lively books. Some of these girls he often 
asked to dine with him, and then I was sure to be a guest. Many 
very fine women I thereby saw, but none worth mentioning, tiU 
Carola Bennet arrived, and surprised me exceedingly. Her 
mind and body were very wonderful, and I imagine a description 
of her, and her story afterward will not be ungrateful to my 
readers. 

Carola Bbnnet was at this time in the two and twentieth year 
of her age, a dazzling beauty in the height of life and vigour. Her 
eyes were black and amazingly fine, her mouth charming, her neck 
and breast very beautiful, and her stature was just what it ought 
to be. She had a glow of health, a luscious air, and a bewitcfaong 
vivacity : her manners were wonderfully winning, and the tone 
of her voice so sweet and insinuating, that her words and 
looks went directly to the heart. She had read many books 
of gaiety, wit, and humour, especially the French ; and talked 
delightfully on such subjects. She sang to perfection, but her 
conversation was too free, and she seemed to have no sense of any 
religion. It was a fine entertainment to be in her company, as I 
oftoi was, yet I could not help sighing, to see so many perfections 
on the brink of everlasting destruction. This young lady all of 
a sudden disappeared, Curll knew not what was bea>me of her ; 
but as I rode ten years after through Devonshire, in the finest 
part of that romantic county, I saw her one morning, as I stopped 
to water my horse in a brook that ran from a park, sitting on a 
seat, under a vast beautiful cedar tree, with a book in her hand. 
I thought I was no stranger to the fine face, and as I was pretty 
near to her, I called out, and asked, if she was not Miss Bbnnbt ? 
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She knew me at once, and pointing to a gate that was only latched 
desired I would come to her. I went and found she was the 
mistress of the fine seat at a small distance off. She brought me 
into the house, would not suffer me to stir that day, and told me 
the story of her life. I think it worth placing here. 

Carola Bbnnet was the daughter of John Benkbt, Esq. a 
Yorkshire gentleman, who died when she was in her 19th year, 
and left her in the care of her aunt, an old lady who was outwardly 
all saint, and within a deviL This Carola knew well, and 
requested her father to get another guardian for her, or leave her 
to manage herself ; for Mrs. Hunfleet, her aunt, was far from 
being that primitive Christian he took her ias, and so great a miser, 
that exclusive of all her other vices, her avarice alone was enough 
to ruin her niece. She would sacrifice the whole human race for 
half a thousand pounds. But all his daughter said was in vain. 
He believed his sister was godliness itself, in its utmost latitude 
and extent ; that she lived a continued opposition to our mortal 
enemies, the world, sin, and the devil ; and that her heart was 
a mere magazine of universal honesty, probity of manners, and 
goodness of life and conversation. Integrity and rectitude, and 
benevolence, as he thought, were the bright criterions of her souL 
She will teach you, Carola, to fast and pray, and make you like 
herself, a perfect saint. 

It was to no purpose then for the daughter to remonstrate, she 
could only weep, as her father was positive, and after his death 
was obliged to go home with Mrs. Hunfleet. There, as she ex- 
pected, she had too much of the outward bodily exercise of 
religion, every thing that can be named within the circle of ex- 
ternal worship ; such as public and private services, fastings, 
macerations, bowings, expanded hands and lifted eyes, which 
Lord Halifax in his Advice to a DaughUt, calls " the holy goggle ; " 
but that aU this accompanied the internal acts of the old woman's 
mind, and went along with her heart and soul, Carola had reason 
to doubt. She saw it was but outward profession, all hypocrisy, 
that her Ufe belied her creed, and that her practice was a renun- 
ciation of the Christian religion. This appeared to be the case 
very quickly. The aunt sold her to one Cantalupe for five 
hundred pounds. Under pretence of taking her to visit a friend, 
she brought her to a private bagnio, or one of those houses called 
convents. 

In describing a London convent, it is but proper to observe 
that such houses stand in back courts, narrow lanes, or in the 
most private places, and seem to be uninhabited, as the front 
windows are seldom opened, or like some little friary, where a 
company of visionaries reside ; but within are elegantly furnished, 
and remarkable for the best wines. The woman who keep the 
house is the only person to be seen in them, unless it be sometimes, 
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that a high-priced whore, who passes for the gentlewoman's 
daughter, by accident appears. 

In these brothels the Sieur Curll was well known, and as the 
wine in them is always excellent, but a shilling a bottle dearer 
than at the tavern, and one sits without hearing the least noise, 
or being seen by any one, I have often gone with this ingenious 
man to such places, on account of the purity of the wine, and the 
stillness of the house ; as there are no waiters there, nor any well- 
drest hussies to come in the way. You are as silent as in a cave ; 
nor does a woman appear, except as before excepted, unless it be 
by appointment at tbas kind of meeting-house, as such places may 
well be called ; for there not seldom does many a married woman 
meet her gallant. One evening that I was there with Curll, 
there came in the wife of a very eminent merchant, a lady of as 
excellent a character as any in the world ; who was never as 
much as suspected by any of her acquaintance, but allowed by 
every body to be a woman of pure morals and unspotted chastity. 
She came in first with a black mask on her face, from her chair, and 
was by the woman of the house shewn into a chamber up stairs ; 
half an hour after, there was another soft tap at the door, and a 
gentleman was let in, who was shewed up to the chamber the 
lady was in. As the door of the room Curll and I were sitting in, 
happened to be open as this adventurer passed by, I knew the 
man. He was an Irish gentleman of large fortune, with whom I 
WB3 weU acquainted. He was ever engaged in amours, and was 
some years sifter this hanged at Cork, for ravishing Sally Squibb, 
the quaker. His name then can be no secret, but as to the lady's 
name, I shall never tell it, as she left several children, who are now 
living in reputation ; but only observe, that there are, to my 
knowledge, many women of such strict virtue in the world. If 
you ask me reader, how I came to know who she was ? I will tell 
you. As she came down stairs in a mask at ten at night, in the 
manner she went up, I concluded she was a married woman of 
distinction, and followed her chair, when it went off. She changed 
at Temple Bar, and then took a hackney coach, which drove 
beyond the Royal Exchange ; I followed tiU it stopped at a grand 
house, into which she went without a mask, and had a full view 
of her fine face. I enquired next day who lived in the house I 
saw her go into, and was told it was Mrs.*****, a merchant of the 
greatest repute. Often did I see this lady after this, was several 
times in her company, and if I had not known what I did, should 
have thought her a woman of as great virtue as ever lived. There 
was not the least appearance of levity or indecency in her. To 
all outward appearance, she was chastity and discretion in flesh 
and blood. But as to Carola Bbnnet. 

Soon after her aunt and she arrived at Mrs, Bedewell's, in came 
Cantalupb as a visitor, and after tea, they went to cards. Then 
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followed a supper, and when that was ov^, they gave the tnnooeat 
Miss Bennet a dose, which deprived her of her senses, put her to 
bed, and in the morning she found herself ruined in the arms d 
that villain Cantalupb. Distraction almost seized her, bat he 
would not let her stir. She called, but no one came near to her 
rehef . He swore a miUion of oaths, that it was pure love made 
him buy her of her aunt, as he heard she was going to many 
another man, and if she would but share with 1dm in his great 
fortune, since the thing was done, he would, by every saoed 
power he vowed, marry her that evening or the nesct, the first time 
they went out, and be the most true and tender husband that ever 
yet appeared in the world. This, and the situation she was in, 
naked and clasped in his strong arms, without a friend to aid her, 
within doors or without, made her sensible her resentments were 
in vain, and that she had better acquiesce, and make the man her 
husband, if she could, since it was her hsird fate, and that in all 
probability she might conceive from the transactions of the niglit 
This made her have done. She lay as he requested till noon, and 
hoped he would prove as faithful as he had solemnly swore to her. 

But when the night came, an indisposition he f dgned, made him 
unable to stir out that evening, and he requested the idol of fats 
heart, whom he loved more than life, to give him leave to defer 
it till the next. For six days he put it off in the same manner, 
during which time, they never stirred out of the bagnio, and the 
seventh day he left her fast asleep in bed. A billet-doux on the 
dressing-table informed her, that he was obhged to set out that 
morning for France, and as he intended to be t^ick in a few months, 
he hoped she would not think him faithless at once. He l^t facr 
a hundred pound bank note, which was all he had then to spare, 
as he had paid to her aunt five hundred pounds a few days before. 

Thus fdl the beautiful Miss Bennet by the treachery of her 
ever-cursed aunt, and was made a whore very much against her 
will. The aunt, in the mean time, had shut up her house, and was 
gone no one knew where. She took several jewels with her, and a 
large sum of money, both the property of her niece. She left her 
but little of her fortune, and reported every where, that Carola 
was gone into keeping with a great man, and had before been 
debauched by her footman. In short, all that could be done 
this woman did, to impoverish and defame her niece, and as she 
had passed upon the world for a praying, virtuous old piece, 
her reports were thought so true, that all the female acquaintance 
Miss Bennet had, laughed at the story she told, and shunned 
her as a foul fiend. She was banished from all modest company. 
They considered her as the most detestable prostitute, for excuang 
herself, they said, by blackening the character of so pious and 
upright a woman as Mrs. Hunflsbt, her aunt, was. 

Thus did iniquity ruin and triumph over innocence, in the 
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mask of reUgion, and a thousand times, to my own knowledge, 
it has done the same thing. I have often known wretches 
pretend to seek the kingdom of God, and his righteousness, 
m the first place, and by believing all the monks have invented, 
by constantly attending public worship, and an unnatural kind 
of sobriety, pass for people that were ready and willing to 
sufier every thing the cause of God and truth can require 
from rationals ; yet these holy mortals could make the service 
of God not only stand with unwilling infirmities, the common 
case of the b^ humanity, but consist with w^ful and pre- 
sumptuous sinning, and a malevolence as great as the devil 
had against our first parents. A minister of the gospel, who 
passed for an admirable man, did his best to ruin my chsu-acter 
for ever with my father. One of the hoUest men in the world, 
cheated me of a thousand pounds, left in his hands for my use, 
for fear I should spend it mvself . And a rich man, commonly- 
called piety and goodness, from the seeming simplicity of hi& 
manners, tiie softness of Us temper, and the holy goggle of his 
eyes in his public devotion, arre^^ me on a note of hand, on&- 
third of which was interest thrown into the principal, and made 
me pay interest upon interest, without mercy, or waiting as I 
intreated, till it was more convenient. Many more such praying, 
sanctified villains I could mention, in respect of whom Edmund 
CuRLL was a cherubim, fond as he was of a girl and a flask. Curll 
owned he was a sinner, and that he was led by thirst and repletion 
to indulge ; but the hypocrites with professions of esteem for the 
pearl of great price, and that they have parted with their Herodias, 
for the sake of eternal life ; yet wilf uUy disobey from a passion 
for substance, and the shrine of bright Mammon in this world 
has a greater influence on their souls than all the joys of an ever- 
lasting heaven to come. What they do is a farce. Upon what 
they have, they rest their all. 

But as to Miss Bennet, in this sad condition, she secreted 
herself for some months from the world, and notwithstanding her 
constitution and taste, intended to retire among the mountains 
of Wales, and live upon the Uttle she had left ; but unfortunately 
for so good a design, the matchless Sir Fiiedbric Dancer came 
in her way, and by money, and the force of love, persuaded her 
to be his companion while he lived, which was but for a short time. 
A young nobleman prevailed on her next, by high rewards, to be 
the delight of his life for a time ; and at his death, she went to the 
arms of an Irish peer. She had what money she pleased from 
these great men, and being now very rich, she determined, on the 
marriage of her last Lord, to go into keeping no more, but to live 
a gay Ufe among the agreeable and grand. She had lost all her 
notions of a weeping and gnashing of teeth to come, in the con- 
versation of these atheistical men, and on account of her living 
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as happily as she could in this world. What rdigion she had 
remaimng, was placed in giving money to the sick and poor, 
which she did with a liberal hand ; and her charity, in all its 
charms, she often shewed to the most deserving men. Those wbo 
had much of this world's goods paid dear, but she had compaasioii 
on the worthy, though they could not drive in a chariot to her 
door. This was the case of Carola, when I saw her at Cukll's. 

But all of a sudden she disappeared, and no one could tdl what 
was become of her ; that I, however, learned from herself, when I 
chanced to see her under the cedar tree, in the park, as before 
related. 

A young clergyman, one Tench, an Irishman, of the county d 
Galway, who was very rich, and had a fine seat in Devonsluie, 
saw her at the opera, and fell in love with her. He soon found 
out who she was, waited upon her, and offered to marry ber, 
if she would reform. At first, she shewed very little indinatioa 
to a virtuous course, and, as her manner was, ridiculed the interest 
of another hf e. The blessedness of heaven she laughed at, and made 
a jest of riches, honours, and pleasures to be found on the other side 
the grave. This did not however dishearten Tench. He was a 
scholar and a man of sense, and as he loved her most passionatdy, 
and saw she had a fine capacity, he was resolved, if possible, to 
reclaim her, by an appeal to hesr bright understanding. 

He observed to her, in the first place, as she informed me, that, 
exclusive of future happiness, godliness was profitable in all 
things, that is, even in this life, in prosperity and adversity, in 
plenty and in want, in peace and in war, in confusion and security, 
in health, in honour and disgrace, in life and in death, and in what 
condition soever we may be. This he proved to her satisfactioa, 
and made it plain to her conception, that by it only we can 
acquire a right judgment of perBons and things, and have a just 
and due estimate of ourselves ; that unless held in by reason and 
religion, pleasure, though innocent of itself, becomes a thing of 
deadly consequence to mortals ; and if we do not use it in due 
time, place, circumstance, measure and Umits, it necessarily 
involves us in difficulties and troubles, pain and infamy ; if we 
stifle the grand leading principles, reason and religion, by sin and 
vice, and let desire and inclination range beyond bounds, we 
must not only plunge into various woes in this world, but as 
creatures degenerate below the beast, become the contempt 
and abhorrence of the wise and honest. To this sad condition 
must be aimexed a reflective misery, as we have conscienoe or 
reason, that will examine, now and then, the whole procedure of 
life, do all we can to prevent it, and the remorse that must ensue, 
on account of our wretched and ridiculous conduct, is too bitter 
a thing for a reaisonable creature to acquire, for the sake of illicit 
Ip'atifics^tion only j aqd this becgmes th^ mqre ^evQus in rq- 
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flectioii^ 83 pleasures are not forbidden by religion, but allowed 
to the most upright, and ordained for the holy service of God to 
recruit nature, and enliven the spirits ; to propagate the human 
species, and preserve the flame of love in the married state. If 
^ere was then no other life but this, it is most certainly our 
interest in regard to fame and advantage, to be governed by 
reason and rdigion. 

And if we are not to be annihilated with the beast, but are to 
answer hereafter for what we have done, whether it be good or 
bad, surely the main business of life should be to govern o\irselves 
by godliness, that is to be Christians in our principles, holy in our 
conversation, and upright in our behaviour. If the gospel be true, 
as has been proved a thousand and a thousand times, by the 
wisest men in the world, to the confusion and silence of infidelity, 
and the Son of God came into the world, not to make Judea the 
seat of absolute and universal empire, and establish a temporal 
dominion in all possible pomp and magpuficence, as the Jews most 
erroneously and ridiculously fancied, and to this day believe, 
but to prepare greater things for us ; to relieve us from the power 
of sin, and the endless and unspeakable miseries of the life which 
is to come ; to propose a prize far more worthy of our expectations 
than the glories of dvil power, and to secure to us the happiness 
both of soul and body to all eternity, in the kingdom of God ; 
then certainly, in regard to ourselves, we ought to attend to his 
heavenly lessons, and turn from the unlawful enjo3rments of this 
life, to the endless and solid happiness of a future state. As this 
is tiie case, we should cherish and improve a faith of invisible 
things, by serious and impartial consideration. We should attend 
to the evidence which God has given us for the truth of Christianity, 
evidence very cogent and sufficient ; and then shew our faith by 
works suited to the doctrine of Christ ; that is, by recommending^ 
the practice of virtue, and the worship of one God, the Creator 
of the Universe. 

" Consider then. Miss Bbnnbt," said he, " that you stand on 
the brink of death, resurrection, and judgment ; and it is time 
to begin by serious and humble enquiry to arrive at a faith of 
strength, and activity ; that by your eminence in all virtue and 
holiness, you may make the glorious attempt to be greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven. This will be a work worthy of an im- 
mortal SouL Nor will it hinder you from enjoying as much 
happiness in this lower hemisphere, as reason can desire. For 
godliness is profitable unto all things, having promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to come." 

" Thus," continued Miss Bennet that was, " did this excellent 
young clergyman talk to me, and by argument and reasoning 
in the gentlest manner, by good sense and good manners, made 
me a convert to Christiamty and goodness. He snatched me 
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from the gulph of eternal perdition, and from the realms of dark- 
ness, and the society of devils, brought me into the kingdom of 
the Messiah. To make me as happy as it was possible even in 
this world, he married me, and landed me in this charming spot 
you found me in. For seven years, we lived in great happiness, 
without ever stirring from this fine soUtude, and since his death, 
I have had no indinatioh to return to the world ; I have one lady 
for my companion, an agreeable sensible woman, a near relation 
of Mr. Tench's, and with her, and some good books, and three or 
four agreeable neighbours, have all the felicity I care for in this 
world. When you saw me at Currl's, I had no taste for any thing 
but the comedy, the opera, and a tale of La Fontaine ; but yon 
found me with a volume of Tillotson in my hand, under that 
aged and beautiful cedar, near the road ; and in those sermons 
I now find more delight, in the solemn shade of one of those fine 
trees, than ever I enjoyed in the gayest scenes of the world. 
In these sweet silent walks I am really happy. Riches and h<mour 
are with me, yea durable riches and righteousness. To the 
blessings of time, I can here add the riches of expectation and 
comfort, the riches of future fi^ory and happiness. This makes 
me fond of this fine retreat In contentment, peace, and comfort 
of mind, I now live ; and by hearkening to the commandments, 
my peace is a river." 

Here Mrs. Tench had done, and I was amazed beyond ex- 
pression. This charming libertine was quite changed. It was 
formerly her wont, when I have sat an evening with h^ at Curll's, 
to make a jest of the Christian scheme, to laugh at the devil and 
his flames ; her life was all pleasure, and her soul all whim, bat 
when I saw her last, she was serious, and seemed to enjoy as happy 
a serenity and composure of mind, as ever mortal was blemfed 
with. Even her eyes had acquired a more sober light, and in tiie 
place of a wild and luscious air, a beautiful modesty appeared. 

And now to what shall I ascribe this astonishing alteration ? 
Shall I say with our methodists and other visionaries, that it must 
be owing to immediate impulse, and proceeded from inward im- 
pression of the Spirit ? No, this will not do. It was owing 
clearly to the word, not in-spoken, but taught by Christ in his 
gospel. When her friend TEnch opened the New Testament to 
her, her good understanding indined her to hearken. She b^;aa 
to consider, she pondered, and had a regard to the gospel, now 
laid before her, by that sensible and excellent young clergyman. 
She became a believer. And as ti^e Apostie says. We can do all 
things through Christ who strengthens us ; that is, says Dr. Hunt, 
in one of his first sermons, through the directions of Christ, and 
through the arguments and motives of the Christian doctrine. 
Well said. Hunt. It must be our own choice, to be sure, to be good 
and virtuous. So far as men are passive, and are acted upon. 
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they are not agents. Without power to do good or evil, men 
cannot be moral or accountable beings, and be brought into 
judgment, or receive according to their works. 

Dr. Lardner, in his excellent Sermon on the Power and Efficacy 
of Christ's Doctrine, has a fine observation ; would any say, that 
the necessity of immediate and particular influences from Christ 
himself, is implied in this context, where he says that he is a vine, 
and his disciples branches, and that their bearing fruit depends as 
much upon influences from him, as the life and vigourjof branches 
do upon the sap derived from the root of the tree? It would be easy 
to answer, that the argument in the text is a similitude, not literad 
truth. Neither is Christ literally a vine, nor are his disciples, 
strictly speaking, branches. Men have a reasonable, intellectual 
nature, above animals and vegetables. They are not governed 
by irresistible, and necessary, or mechanical powers. But it is 
sound doctrine, and right principles, particularly the words of 
Christ, which are the words of God, that are their life, and may, 
and will, if attended to, powerfully enable them to promote good 
works, and to excel and persevere therein." 

But it is time to return to my own story. While I lodged at 
Curll's two Irish gentlemen came to see me, Jsmmy King an 
attorney, and that famous master in chancery, who debauched 
NsLLY Haydbn the beauty, and kept her several years. I knew 
these men were as great nikes as ever lived, and had no notion 
of religion ; that they were devoted to pleasure, and chased away 
every sober thought and apprehension by company, and by empty, 
vicious, and unmanly pleasures. The voice of the monitor was 
lost, in the confused noise and tumult of the passions, but I 
thought they had honour at the bottom, according to the common 
notion of it. I never imagined they were sharpers, nor knew, 
that being ruined in Ireland, they came over to live by a gaming 
table. The Doctor especially, I thought, was above ever becoming 
that kind of man, as he had a large estate, and the best education ; 
always kept good company ; and to appearance, was as fine a 
gentleman as ever was seen in the world. With these two I 
dined, and after dinner, they brought me, as it were, out of 
curiosity, to a gaming table, they had by accident discovered, 
where there was a bank kept by men of the greatest honour, 
who played quite fair, and by hazarding a few guineas, I might 
perhaps, as they did, come off with some hundreds. 

On entering the room, I saw about twenty well-drest men sitting 
round a table, on which lay a vast heap of gold. We all began to 
play, and for two or three hours, I did win some hundreds of 
pounds ; the Doctor and the other cheat, his friend, seemed to 
lose a large sum ; but before morning they won all back from me, 
with much more : and I not only lost what I had then, but the 
thousands I had gained by my several wives ; and excepting a 
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few pounds^ all I was worth in the world. I had sold my wives' 
estates^ and lodged the money in my banker's hands. The villains 
round this table got it all^ and my two Irishmen were cot to be 
seen. They disappeared, and left me madly playing away my 
all. I heard no more of them, till I was told several years after, 
that they were in the Isle of Man, among other outlawed, aban- 
doned, wicked men, where they drank night and day, according 
to the custom of the place, and hved in defiance of God and man. 
There these two advocates of impiety dwelt for some time, and 
died as they had Uved ; enemies to all good principles, and friends 
to a general corruption. 

As to the well-drest company round the table, they went ofi 
one by one, and left me alone to the bitter thought, which led 
me to reflect on what I was some hours before, by what I then 
found m3rself to be. I was almost distracted. What had I to 
do with play ? I wanted nothing. And now by villains, with 
a set of dice that would deceive the devil, I am undone. By 
sharpers and false dice I have sat to be ruined. The reflection 
numbed my senses for some time : and then I started, became 
wild, and raved. 

This transaction made me very thoughtful, and I sat within 
for several days, thinking which way to turn. Curll saw I was 
perplexed, and on his asking me if I had met with any misfortune, 
I told him the whole case ; that I had but one hundred pounds 
left, and requested he would advise me what I had best do. To do 
justice to everyone, Curll seemed deeply concerned, and after 
some silence, we sat over a bottle at a Coffee-house, he bid me take 
notice of an old gentleman, who was not far from us. " That is 
Dunk the miser, who lives in a wood about twenty miles off. He 
has one daughter, the finest creature in the universe, and who is to 
succeed to his great estate, whether he will or not, it being so settled 
at his marriage ; but he confines her so much in the country, and 
uses her so cruelly every way, that I believe she would run away 
with any honest young fellow, who could find means to address 
her. Kjiow then," continued Curll, "that I serve Mr. Dunk with ^ 

paper, pens, ink, wax, pamphlets, and every thing he wants in my ^ 

way. Once a quarter of a year, I generally go to his country- 
house with such things, as he is glad to see me sometimes ; or if I 
cannot go myself, I send them by some other hand. Next week I 
am to forward some things to him, and if you will take them, I will 
write a line by you to Miss his daughter, recommend you to her for 
a husband, as one she may depend on for honour and truth. She 
knows I am her friend, and who can tell, but she may go off with 
you. She will have a thousand a year, when the wretch her father 
dies, if he should leave his personal estate another way." 
If This thought pleased me much, and at the appointed time, away 
I went to Mr. Dunk's country-house with a wallet full of things^ 
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and delivered Curll's letter to Miss. As soon as she had read it, I 
began my address, and in the best manner I could, made her an 
offer of my service, to deUver her from the tyrant her father. I 
gave her an account of a Uttle farm I had on the borders of Cum- 
berland, a purchase I had made, on account of the charms of the 
ground, and a small pretty lodge which stood in the middle of it, 
by a clump of old trees, near a murmuring stream ; that if she 
pleased, I would take her to that sweet, silent spot, and enable her 
to live in peace, with contentment and tranquillity of mind ; 
though far away from the splendours and honours of the world, 
and considering, that a Christian is not to conform to the world, or 
to the pomps and vanities of it ; its grand customs and usages ; 
its dress and entries ; its stage representations and masquerades, 
as they minister to vice, and tend to debauch the manners ; but 
are to look upon ourselves as beings of another world, and to form 
our minds with these spiritual principles ; it follows then, I think, 
that a pleasing country situation for a happy pair must be grateful 
enough. There peace and love and modesty may be best pre- 
served ; the truth and gravity of our religion be strictly main- 
tained, and every lawful and innocent enjo3nQient be for ever the 
delights of life. Away from the idle modes of the world, perpetual 
love and unmixed joys may be our portion, through the whole of 
our existence here ; and the inward principles of the heart be ever 
laudable and pure. So will our happiness as mortals be stable, 
subject to no mixture or change ; and when called away from this 
lower hemisphere, have nothing to fear, as we used this world, as 
though we used it not ; as we knew no gratifications and liberties 
but what our religion allows us, as our enjoyments will be but the 
necessary convenience and accommodation, for passing from this 
world to the realms of eternal happiness. Follow me then, Miss 
Dunk ; I will convey you to a scene of stiU life and felicity, great 
and lasting as the heart of woman can wish for. 

The charming Agnes seemed not a little surprised at what I had 
said, and after looking at me very earnestly for a minute or two, 
told me, she would give me an answer to Mr. Curll's letter in less 
than half an hour, which was all she could say at present, and with 
it I returned to give him an account of the reception I had. 
" It will do," said he, after he had read the letter I brought 
him from Miss Dunk, but you must be my young man for a week or 
two more, and take some more things to the same place. He then 
shewed me the letter, and I read the following lines : — 
" Sir, 

" I am extrem^y obliged to you for your concern about my 
happiness and liberty, and will own to you, that in my dismal 
situation, I would take the friend 3^n recommend, for a guide 
through the wilderness, if I could think his heart was as sound as 
his head. If his intentions were as upright as his words are flneitt 
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and good, I need not be long in pondering on the scheme he pro- 
posed. But can we believe him true as Ludnda says in the |day ? 

The sunny hill, the flowr*y vale. 
The garden and the grove. 

Have echo'd to his ardent tale. 
And vows of endless love. 

The conquest gain*d, he left his prize. 
He left her to complain. 

To talk of joy with weeping eyes. 
And measure time by pain. 

To this CuRLL replied in a circumstantial manner^ and vouched 
very largely for me. I delivered his letter the next morning, when 
I went with some acts of parliament to old Dunk and I found the 
beauty, his daughter, in a rosy bower ; Simplex munditiis, neat and 
clean as possible in the most genteel undress ; and her person so 
vastly fine, her face so vastly charming ; that I could not but 
repeat the lines of Otway : — 

Man when created first wander'd up and down. 
Forlorn and silent as his vassal brutes ; 
But when a heav'n-bom maid, like you appeared. 
Strange pleasures fillM his soul* unloos*d his tongue. 
And his first talk was love. 

I said much upon the occasion, we became well acquainted that 
day, as her father had got a disorder that obliged him to keep his 
bed, and by the time I had visited her a month longer, under 
various pretences of business invented by the ingenious Curll, 
Agnbs agreed to go ofiE with me, and commit herself entirely to my 
care and protection. But before I relate this transaction, I think it 
proper to give my readers the picture of this lady ; and then an 
apology for her flying away with me, with whom she was but a 
month acquainted. 

Agnes in her person was neither tall nor thin, but almost both, 
young and lovely, graceful and commanding ; she inspired a res- 
pect, and compdled the beholder to admire, to love and reverence 
her. Her voice was melodious ; her words quite chamung ; and 
every look and motion to her advantage. Taste was the character- 
istic of her understanding, her sentiments were refined, and a 
sensibility appeared in every feature of her face. She could talk 
on various subjects, and comprehended them, which is what few 
speakers do ; but with the finest discernment she was timid, and 
so diffident of her opinion, that she often concealed the finest 
thoughts under a seeming simplicity of soul. This was visible to a 
heaier, and the decency of ignorance added a new beauty to hear 
character. In short, possessed of excellence, she appeared uncon- 
scious of it, and never discovered the least pride or precipitancy 
in her conversation. Her maimer was perfectly polite, and mi^Eed 
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with a gaiety that charmed^ because it was as free from restraint as 
from boldness. 

In sum, exclusive of her fine understanding, in her dress, and in 
her behaviour, she was so extremely pleasing, so vastly agreeable 
and dehghtful, that she ever brought to my remembrance, when I 
beheld her, the Corinna described in the beautiful Unes of 
Tibullus :-— 

111am qnlcquid agit, qnoquo vestigia flectit, 
CompoDit furtim subsequiturque decor ; 
Seu solvit crines, fusis decet esse capillis ; 
Seu compsit oomptis est veneranda comis. 
Urit seu t]^ia volmt procedere pulla ; 
Urit seu nivea Candida veste venit. 
Talis in setemo felix Vertumnus Olympo 
Mille habet omatus, mille decenter habet. 

When love would set the gods on fire, be flies 
To light his torches at her sparkling eyes. 
Whatever Corinna does, where'er she goes. 
The graces all her motions still compose. 
How her hair charms us, when it loosely faUs* 
Com'd back and t^d, our veneration calls 1 
If she comes out m scarlet, then she turns 
Us aU to ashes, — though in white she bums. 
Vertumnus so a thousand dresses wears. 
So in a thousand, ever grace appears. 

Such was the beautiful Agnes, who went off with me, and in 
doing so acted well and wisely, I siffirm, on her taking me only for 
an honest man ; for there is no more obedience due from a 
daughter to her fiaither, when he becomes an unrelenting oppressor, 
than there is from a subject to an English king, when the monarch 
acts contrary to the constitution. Passive obedience is as much 
nonsense in a private family, as in the government of the prince. 
The parent, like the king, must be a nursing father, a rational 
humane sovereign, and so long all service and obedience are due. 
But if, like the prince, he becomes a tyrant, deprives his daughter 
of her natural rights and liberties ; will not allow her the blessings 
of life, but keep her in chains and misery ; self-preservation, and 
her just claim to the comforts of existence and a rational freedom, 
give her a right to change her situation, and better her condition. 
If she can have bread, serenity, and freedom, peace and little, with 
an honest man, she is just to herself in going off with such a 
dehverer. Reason and revelation will acquit her. 

Thus justly thought Miss Dunk, and therefore with me she fled 
at midnight. We met within half a mile of her father's house, by 
the side of an ancient wood, and a running stream, which had a 
pleasing effect, as it happened to be a bright moonshine. With 
her foot in my hand, I lifted her into her saddle, and as our horses 
were excellent^ we rode many miles in a few hours. By eight in 
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the morning, we were oat of the reach of old Ddnk^ and at the sign 
of the Pilgrim, a lone house in Esnr-vale, in Hertfordshire, we 
breakfasted very joyfully. The charming Agnes seemed weU 
pleased with the expedition, and said a thousand things that ren- 
dered the journey delightful. Twelve days we travelled in a ful- 
ness of ddights, happy beyond description, and the thirteenth 
arrived at a village not far from my little habitation. Here we 
designed to be married two days after, when we had rested, as 
there was a church and a parson in the town, and then ride on to 
Foley-farm in Cumberland, as my small spot was called, and there 
sit down in peace and happiness. 

But the second day, instead of rising to the nuptial ceremony, 
to crown my life with unutterable bliss, and make me beyond sdl 
mankind happy, the lovely Agnes fell ill of a fever. A sense of 
weight and oppression discovered the inflammation within, and 
was attended with sharp and pungent pains. The blood could 
not pass off as it ought in the course of circulation, and the whole 
mass was in a violent fluctuation and motion. In a word, she died 
in diiewdays, and as she had requested, if it came to that, I laid 
her out, and put her into the coffin myself. I kept her seven days, 
according to the custom of the old Romans, and then in the dress of 
sorrow, followed her to the grave. Thus was my plan of happiness 
broken to pieces. I had given a roundness to a system of fdidty, 
and in the place of it saw death and horror, and disappointment 
before me. 

What to do next I could not tell. One question was, should I 
return to Orton-lodge, to my two young heiresses ? No, they 
wanted two years of being at age. Then, shaU I stay at Foley- 
farm where I was, and turn hermit ? No : I had no inclination 
yet to become a father of the deserts. Will you return to London 
then, and see if fortune has any thing more in reserve for you ? 
This I liked best, and after six months' deliberation left my farm in 
the care of an old woman, and set out in the beginning of January. 

It was as fine a winter's morning as I had seen, whidh encouraged 
me to venture among the FeUs of Westmoreland ; but at noon the 
weather changed, and an evening very terrible came on. A little 
after three, it began to blow, rain, and snow very hard, and it was 
not long before it was very dark. We lost the way quite, and for 
three hours wandered about in as dismal a night as ever poor 
travellers had. The storm rattled, the tempest howled ; we could 
not see our horses' heads, and were almost dead with cold. We 
had nothing to expect but death, as we knew not which way to 
turn to any house, and it was impossible to remain alive till the 
day appeared. It was a dismal scene. But my time was not yet 
come, and when we had no reason to expect deliverance, the beasts 
of a sudden stopt, and Soto found we were at the gate of a walled 
yard. There be iomiediately made all the noise he could, and it 
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was not long before a servant with a lantern came. He related 
our case within, and had orders to admit us. He brought me into 
a common parlour, where there was a good fire, and I got dry 
things. The man brought me half a pint of hot alicant, and in about 
half an hour I was alive and well again. On enquiring where I 
was, the footman told me, it was Doctor Stanvil's house ; that 
his master and lady were above in the dining-room, with some 
company, and he had directions to light me up, when I had changed 
my clothes, and had recovered. Upon this I told him I was ready, 
and followed him. 

On the servant's opening a door, I entered a handsome apart- 
ment, well lighted with wax, and which had a glorious fire blazing 
in it The doctor received me with great politeness, and said many 
civil things upon fortune's conducting me to his house. The con- 
versation naturally fell upon the horrors of the night, as it still 
continued to rain, hail and blow, beyond what any of the company 
had ever heard ; and one of the ladies said, she believed the winter 
was always far more boisterous and cold among the Fells of West- 
moreland, than in any other part of England, for which she gave 
several good reasons. The solemn mountains ; the beautiful 
vallejrs, tiie falling streams constitute to form this one of^the most 
charming countries in the world in summer-time ; but in winter, it 
is surely the most dreadful spot on earth. 

The voice of the lady who talked in this manner, I thought I was 
well acquainted with, but by the position of the candles, and the 
angle of a screen in which she sat, I could not very well see her face. 
Amazement however began to seize me, and as an elegant supper 
was soon after brought in, I had an opportunity of seeing that Miss 
Dunk whom I had buried, was now before my eyes in the charac- 
ter of Dr. Stanvil's wife ; or, at least , it was one so like her, it was 
not possible for me to distinguish the figures : there was the same 
bright victorious eyes and chestnut hiur ; the complexion like a 
blush, and a mouth where all the little loves for ever dwelt ; there 
was the fugitive dimple, the enchanting laugh, the rosy fingers, the 
fine height, and the mien more striking than Calypso's. O 
heavens I said I to myself, on sitting down to supper, what is this 
I see 1 But as she did not seem to be at all affected, or shewed the 
least sign of her having ever seen me before that time, I remained 
silent, and only continued to look with admiration at her, unmind- 
ful of the many excellent things before me. In a minute or two, 
however, I recovered myself. I ate my supper, and joined in the 
festivity of the night. We had music, and seversd songs. We 
were easy, free, and happy as well-bred people could be. 

At midnight we parted, and finding an easy-chair by the side of 
my bed, I threw myself into it, and began to reflect on what I had 
seen ; Fin standing |before me with his arms folded, and looking 
very seriously at me. This lasted for about a quarter of an hour 
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and then the honest fellow spoke in the fdilowing manner. " I 
beg leave, Sir, to imagine you are perplexing yonrself about tiie 
lady of this house, whom I suppose you take for l^iiss Dunk, we 
brought from the other side of England, half a year ago, and buried 
in the next church-yard to Blenkem. This, if I may be so free, is 
likewise my opinion. I would take my oath of it in a court of 
justice, if there was occasion for that. However she got out of the 
grave, and by whatever casualty she came to be liirs. Stakvu., 
and mistress of this fine house ; yet I could swear to her being the 
lady who travelled with us from the west to Cumberland. But 
then, it seems very wonderful and strange, that she should forego 
you, Sir, so soon, or be able to act a part so amazing, as to seem 
not to have ever seen you before this night. This has astonished 
me, as I stood behind 3^ur chair at supper, looking fuU at her ; 
and I observed she looked at me once or twice. What to say to all 
this, I know not ; but I will make all the inquiry I can among the 
servants, as to the time and manner of her coming here, and let yon 
know to-morrow, what I have been able to collect in relation to her. 
In the mean time, be advised by me, Sir, though I am but a poor 
fellow, and think no more about the matter to the loss of your 
night's rest. We have had a wonderful ddiverance from death 
by getting into this house, I am sure, and we ought to lie down with 
themkfulness and joy, without fretting ourselves awake for a 
woman, or any trifling incident that could befall. Beside, she is 
now another man's property, however it came to pass, and it 
would be inconsistent with your character to think any more of 
her. This may be too free, but I hope. Sir, you wiU excuse it in a 
servant who has your interest and welfare at heart" Here the 
sageO'FtN had done. He withdrew, and I dosed into sleep. 

Betimes the next morning O'Fin was with me, and on my ask- 
ing what news, he said, he had heard something from all tlw ser- 
vants, and more particularly had got the fc^owing account from 
the doctor's own man : that Dr. Stanvil had a small lodge within 
three nules of the house we were in, and retired there sometimes to 
be more alone, than he could be in the residence where we were at ; 
that tins lodge was a mere repository of curiosities, in the middle 
of a garden full of all the herbs and plants that grew in every 
country of the world, and in one chamber of this house was a great 
number of skeletons, which the doctor had made himself ; for it 
was his wont to procure bodies from the surrounding church-yards, 
by men he kept in pay for the purpose, and cut them up himsdf at 
this lodge : that some of these dead were brought to Um in ham- 
pers, and some in their coffins on light railed cars, as the case 
required : that near six monthe ago, the last time the doctor was 
at this lodge, there was brought to him by his men the body of a 
young woman in her coffin, in order to a dissection as usual, and 
the bones being wired ; but as it lay on the back, on the great table 
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he cuts up on, and the point of his knife at the pit of the stomach, 
to open the breast, he perceived a kind of motion in the subject, 
heard a sigh soon after, and looking up to the head saw the eyes 
open and shut again ; that upon this, he laid down his knife, 
which had but just scratched the body, at the beginning of the 
Unea alba, as my informer caUed it, and helped himself to put it 
into a warm bed : that he took all possible pains, by administering 
every thing he could think useful, to restore life, and was so fortun- 
ate as to set one of the finest women in the world on her feet again. 
As she had no raiment but the shroud which had been on her in the 
coffin, he got every thing belonging to dress that a woman of 
distinction could have occasion for, and in a few days' time, she 
sparkled before her preserver in the brightness of an Eastern 
princess. He was quite charmed with the beauties of her person, 
and could not enough admire her uncommon understanding; 
he therefore offered to marry her, to settle largely on her, and as 
she was a single woman, she could not in gratitude refuse the 
request of so generous a benefactor. My informer further related, 
that they have both lived in the greatest happiness ever since ; 
and the doctor, who is one of the best of men, is continually study- 
ing how to add to her felicities, that he ofi^:ed to take her up to 
London to pass the winters there, but this she refused, and 
desired she might remain where she was in the country, as it was 
really most agreeable to her, and as he preferred it to the town. 

This account made the thing quite plain to me. And to judge 
impartially, considering the whole case, I could neither blame the 
lovely Agnbs for marrying the doctor, nor condemn her for pre- 
tending to be a stranger to me. She was fairly dead and 
buried, and all conneidon between us was at an end of 
course, as there had been no marriage, nor contract of marriage. 
And as to reviving the affair, and renewing the tenderness 
which had existed, it could ansvrer no other end than produc- 
ing unhappiness, as she was then Mrs. Stanvil, in a decent and 
happy situation. And further, in respect of her marrying the 
doctor, so soon after her separation from me, it was certainly the 
wisest thing she could do, as she had been so entirely at his disposal, 
was without a stitch to cover her, and I in all probability, after 
burying her, being gone up to London, or in some place, where she 
could never hear of me more ; I might hkewise have been married, 
if anything advantageous had offered after laying her in the church- 
yard. And beside, she neither knew the place she fell sick in, nor 
the country the doctor removed her to, as soon as he could get her 
clothes to put on. So that, naked and friendless as she was, with- 
out any money, and ignorant ctf what became of me, without a 
possibility of informing herself, I could not but acquit her. I even 
admired her conduct, and resolved so far to imitate her, in regard 
to the general happiness, that nothing should appear in my be- 
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haviour, which could incline any one to think I had ever seen her 
before the night the tempest drove me to her house. I was vexed, 
I own, to lose her ; but that could be no reason for making a 
senseless uproar, that could do nothing but mischief. 

As composed then as I could be, I went down to breakfast, on a 
servant's letting me know they waited for me, and found the same 
company, who had so lately parted to slumber, all quite alive and 
cheerful, easy and happy as mortals could be. At the request of 
Dr. St ANVIL, who was extremely civil, I staid with them two months 
and passed the time in a delightful conversation, intermixed with 
music, cards, and feasting. With sadness I left them aU, but 
especially on account pf parting for ever with the late Miss Dunk. 
It was indeed for the pleasure of looking at her, that I staid so long 
as I did at Dr. Stanvil's ; and when it came to an eternal 
separation, I felt on the morning of my departure an inward 
distress it is impossible to give an idea of to another. It had some 
resemblance, I imagine, of what the visionaries call dereliction, 
when they sink from ecstacy to the black void of horror, by the 
strength of fancy, and the unaccountable operation of the animal 
spirits. 

Here, before I proceed, I think I ought to remove some objec- 
tions that maybe made against my relation of Mrs. Stanvil's 
coming to Hf e again, and her being brought from the couch of last- 
ing night to a bridal bed. It is not easy to believe, that after I 
seemed certain she was dead, and kept her the proper number of 
days before interment ; saw her lie the cold wan subject for a 
considerable time, and then let down into the grave ; yet from 
thence she should come forth, and now be the desire of a husband's 
eyes. This is a hard account sure. But nevertheless, it is a fact 
As to my being mistaken, no less a man than Dr. Cheyne thought 
Colonel Townsend dead ; See his N&rvatis Cases, And that sev^al 
have lived for many years, after they had been laid in the tomb, is 
a thing too certain, and well-known, to be denied. InBayle's 
Dictionary, there is the history of a lady of quality, belonging to 
the court of Catharine de Medicis,who was brought irom the church 
vault, where she had been forty-eight hours, and afterwards became 
the mother of several children, on her marriage with the Marquis 
D'Auvergne. The learned Dr. Connor, in his History of Poland, 
gives us a very wonderful relation of a gentleman's reviving in that 
country, after he had been seemingly dead for near a fortnight ; 
and adds a very curious dissertation on the nature of such recov- 
eries. The case of Dun Scotus, who was found out of his coffin, 
on the steps going down to the vault he was deposited in, and lean- 
ing on lus elbow, is full to my purpose. And I can affirm from my 
own knowledge, that a gen^eman of my acquaintance, a worthy 
excellent man, was buried aUve, and found not only much bruised 
and torn, on opening his coffin, but turned on one side. This 
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many still living can attest as well as I. The reason of opening 
the grave again, was his dying of a high fever in the absence of his 
ladyj, who was in a distant county from him ; and on her return, 
three days after he was buried, would have a sight of him, as she 
had been extremely fond of him. His face was sadly broke, and 
his hands hurt in striving to force up the lid of the coffin. The 
lady was so afiected with the dismal sight, that she never held up 
her head after, and died in a few weeks. I could likewise add 
another extraordinary case of a man who was hanged, and to all 
appearance was quite dead^ yet three dsiys after his execution 
recovered as they were going to cut him up. How these things 
happen, it is not easy to explain or account for ; but they do 
happen sometimes. And this case of Mrs. Stanvil, may be 
depended on as a fact. 

Opinion's foot is never, never found 
Where knowledge dwells, 'tis interdicted ground j 
At w^om's gate opinions must resign 
Their charge, those limits their employ confinew 
Thus trading barks, skill'd in the wat ry road. 
To distant climes convey their precious load. 
Then turn their prow, hght bounding o'er the malflw 
And with new traffic store their keels asain. 
Thus far is clear. But yet imtold remalos. 
What the good genius to the crowd ordains* 
Just on the verge of life. 

He bids them hold 
A spirit with erected courage bold. 
Never, he calls, on fortune's faith rely. 
Nor grasp her dubious gift as property. 
Let not her smile transport, her frown dismay. 
Nor praise, nor blame, nor wonder at her sway* 
Which reason never guides : 'tis fortune still, 
Captidous chance, and arbitrary will. 
Bad bankers, vain of treasure not their own. 
With fooltsh rapture hug the trusted loan. 
Impatient, when the pow'rful bond demands 
Its unremember*d covnant from their hand? 
UnUke to such, without a sigh restore 
What fortune lends : anon she'll lavish more» 
Repenting of her bounty, snatch away* 
Yea, seise your patrimonial fund i<x prey. 
Embrace her prolBfer'd boon, but instant riae» 
Spring upward, and secure a lasting prize, 
Ine ^t which wisdom to her sons divides ; 
Knowledge, whose beam the doubting judgment guides* 
Scatters the sensual fog, and clear to view 
Distinguishes false int'rest from the true. 
Flee, flee to this, with unabating pace. 
Nor parley for a moment at the place. 
Where pleasure and her harlots tempt, nor rest. 
But at false wisdom's inn, a transient guest : 
For short refection, at her table sit. 
And take what science may your palate hit : 
Then wing your journey forward, till you reach 
True wUdom, and imbibe the truth she'll teach. 
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Such is the advice the friendly fleniiis gives* 
He perishes who sconis* who follows lives. 

Scones CxBXS.* 

With this advice of the genius in my head, which by chance I 
had read the morning I took my leave of Dr. Stanvil, I set out, as I 
had resolved, for York, and designed to go from thence to London ; 
hoping to meet with something good, and purposing, if it was pos- 
sible, to be no longer the rover, but turn to somettung useful, and 
fix. I had lost almost all at the gaming-table, as related, and had 
not thirty pounds pf my last hundred remaining ; this, with a few 
sheep, cows, and horses at Orton-lodge, and a very sniaU stock at 
my Uttle farm, on the borders of Cumberland, was all I had left 
It made me very serious,and brought some dismal apprehensions 
in view : but I did not despair. As my heart was honest, I still 
trusted in the Providence of God and His administration of things 
in this world. As the infinite power and wisdom of the Creator 
was evident, from a survey of this magnificent and glorious scene ; 
as his care and Providence over each particular, in the adminis- 
tration of the great scheme was conspicuous ; can man, the 
favourite of heaven, have reason to lift up his voice to complain if 
he calls ofi his affections from folly, and by natural and super- 
natural force, by reason and revelation, overbears the prejudices 
of flesh and blood : if he ponders the lK>pes and fears of rehgion, 
and gives a just allowance to a future interest ? " Hearken to the 
commandments," saith the Lord, ** and your peace shall be as a 
river." 

On then I trotted, brave as the man of wood, we read of in an 
excellent French writer,t and hoped at the end of every mile to 
meet with something fortunate^ but nothing extraordinary 
occurred till the second evening, when I arrived at a Uttle lone 
pubUc-house, on the side of a great heath, by the entrance of a 
wood. For an hour before I came to this resting-place, I had rid 
in a tempest of wind, rain, hghtning, and thunder, so very violent, 
that it brought to my remembrance Hesiod's description of a 
storm. 

* As the r«U« 0/ C4«s does best in prose, end Jeremy Collier the Nanjuror's tiaiwletion 
of this fine mythokiflcel picture is not good, the reader will find another version of Cstef* 
TtiU. as an appendtt at the end of this vohune. I made it at the leqiMSt «A a foong bdy, 
who aid not like Collier's version. Ihe fine picture in fais Eni^lish, looks more like a work 
in the tant language of L'Bstrange, or Tom Brown, than the antient and charming painting 
of Cebes the Theban philosopher. It is fitter to make tbe learned men of a beer>hou8e Uo^ 
than to deUf^t and improve people of breeding and understanding. 

t In Claude's reply to Amaud, the French papist, we are told it was the humour of the 
Pzinoe of Cond£, to have a man of wood on horse-back, diest like a fMd^iiioer, with a lifted 
broad sword in his hand; which figure was fastened in the great saddle, and the horse it was 
on always kept by the great Conde's side, when he travelled or eogagcd In the bloody field. 
Fearless the man of wood appeared in many a welMougfat day^ out as they inirsaed flis 
enemy one aftemoonthrouflAi a forest inridinghard, a bough knocked off the wooden wanior's 
head; yet still he gaUoped on after flying Ims, to the amanment of the enemy, who saw 
a hero pursufaig wimont a head. Claude applies this image to popery. 
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Then Jove omnipotent display*d the god* 

And all Olympus trembled as he trod: 

He grasps ten thousand thunders in his hand, 

Baxes his red arm. and wields the forky brand ; 

Then aims the bolts, and bids liis light nin^ play. 

They flash, and rend throu^ heav'n their naming way: 

Redoubling blow on blow, m wrath he moves. 

The singea earth groans, and bums with all her groves: 

A ni^t of clouds blots out the golden day. 

Full in their eyes the writhen lightnings play : 

Nor slept the wind ; the wind new horror forms, 

Qouds dash on clouds before th' outragious storms ; 

While tearing up the sands, in drifts they rise. 

And half the deserts mount th' encumber'd skies : 

At once the tempest bellows, li^t*nings fly. 

The thunders roar, and clouds mvolve the sky. 

It was a dreadful evening upon a heath, and so much as a bush 
was not to be met with for shelter : but at last we came to the 
thatched habitation of a pubhcan, and I thought it a very com- 
fortable place. We had bread and bacon, and good ale for supper, 
and in our circumstances, it seemed a delicious meal. 

This man informed me, that about a mile from his habitation, 
in the middle of the wood, there dwelt an old physician, one Dr. 
FiTZGiBBONS, an Irish gentleman, who had one very pretty 
daughter, a sensible woman, to whom he was able to give a good 
fortune, if a man to both their liking appeared ; but as no such one 
had as yet come in their way, my landlord advised me to try the 
adventure, and he would furnish me with an excuse for going to 
the doctor's house. This set me a thinking. Dr. Fitzgibbons, an 
Irish gentleman, said I, I know the man. I saved his son's life 
in Ireland, when he was upon the brink of destruction, and the old 
gentleman was not only then as thankful as it was possible for a 
man to be, in return for the good I had done him, at the hazard 
of my own Ufe, but assured me, a thousand times over, that if 
ever it was in his power to return my kindness, he would be my 
friend to the utmost of his abiHty. He must ever remember, with 
the greatest gratitude, the benefit I had so generously conferred 
on him and Ms. AU this came full into my mind, and I deter- 
mined to visit the old gentleman in the morning. 

Next day, as I had resolved, I went to pay my respects to Dr. 
FiTZGiBBONS,who remembered me perfectly well, was most heartily 
glad to see me, and received me in the most affectionate manner. 
He immediately began to repeat his obligations to me, for the 
deliverance I had given his son,* and that if it was in his power to 

* The case was this,--As I was tetaming one snmmer's evening from TaOow-HQls, when 
I had been to see a young lady mentloDed in the beginnng of my first volume, I saw In a deep 
1^ before me two men engaged ; a black of an enormous size, frtio fought witii one of ttioee 
iaise hroadswocds which taej call in Ireland, an Andrew Feiraro ; and a little thinman 
with a drawn rapier. The iriiite man Iperoeived was no match for the black, and must have 
perished very soQO, as he had received several wounds, if I bad not hast'ned up to his'reUef. 
1 knew him to be my aoquaintanoe, young Fitzcibbons, my neighbour in the same square 
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be of service to me in England, he would leave nothing undone 
that was possible for him to do, to befriend me He told me, that 
darling son of his, whose Uf e I had saved, was an eminent ph3^cian 
at the court of Russia, where he lived in the greatest opulence and 
reputation, and as he owed his existence as such to me, his father 
could never be grateful enough in return. ** Can I any way serve 
3rou, Sir ? Have you been fortunate or unfortunate, since your 
hving in England ? Are you married or unmarried ? I have a 
daughter by a second wife, and if you are not yet engaged, will 
give her to you, with a good fortune, and in two years time, if you 
will study ph3r8ic here, under my direction, will enable you to begin 
to practice, and get money as I have done in this country. I have 
so true a sense of that generous act you did to save my son, that I 
will with pleasure do any thing in my power that can contribute to 
your happiness." 

To this I replied, by thanking the doctor for his friendly ofEeis 
and letting him know, that since my coming to England several 
years ago, which was occasioned by a difference between my father 
and me, I had met with several turns of fortune, good and bad, 
and was at present but in a very middling way, having only a httle 
spot among the mountains of Richmondshire, with a cottaige and 
garden on it, and three or four beasts, which I found by accident 
without an owner, as I travelled through that uninhabited land ; 
and a small farm of fifty acres with some stock, on the borders of 
Cumberland, which I got by a deceased wife. This, with about 
thirty guineas in my purse, was my all at present ; and I was going 
up to London, to try if I could meet with any thing fortunate in 
that place ; but that, since he was pleased to niake me such 
generous offers, I would stop, study physic as he proposed, and 
accept the great honour he did me in offering me his daughter for a 
wife. I told him likewise very fairly and honestly, ti&at I had 
been rich by three or four marriages since my being in this country; 
but that I was unfortunately taken in at a gaming-table, by the 
means of two Irish gentlemen he knew very well, and there lost all; 
which vexed me the more, as I really do not love play ; that as to 
my father, I had little to expect from him, though 1^ had a great 
estate, as our difference was about religion ; which kind of dis- 
putes have always the most cruel tendency ; and the wife he had, 

of the oolkge that I lived in : and inunediatdy drawing an esoelknt Spanish tuck I ahnifs 
ivon, to6k the Moor to myselx, Fitxoibbons not being able to stand any longer, and a gMoos 
battle eosnad. As I wsa a master of the small sword in those days, I had the advantage 
of the black by my weapon, as the broad sword is bat a poor defence against a rspier, and gave 
him three wounds for every slight one I received : but at last he cut me quite through tte 
left oollar-bone and in return, I was in his vast body a moment after. This dropt the 
robber, who had been a trumpeter to a regiment of horse ; and FrrrGiBBOMs and I were 
brought, by some people passmg that way to his father's house at DoUin*s-bam, a viOage 
about a mDe from the spot where this affair happened. A surgeon was sent tx, and we 
recovered in a few weeks time : but my odlar-booe was much more troublesome to me, 
than the woimds FiTfouBost s had were to htm, though he loet much more Uood. This 
was the ground of the obligation the doctor mentioned, in his conversation with me. 
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a low cunning woman, did all she could to maintain the vaxiance, 
and keep up his anger to me, that her nephew might do the better 
on my ruin. That I had not written to him since my being in 
England ; nor had I met with any one who could give me any 
account of the family. 

" And what," said Dr. Fitzgibbons, " is this fine religious dis- 
pute, which has made your father f aU out with a son he was once 
so proud of ? " "It was about Trinity in Unity, Sir ; a thing I 
have often heard your son argue against by lessons he had from 
you, as he informed me. My father is as orthodox as Gregory 
Nazienzen, among the ancient fathers, or Trapp and Potter, 
Webster and Waterland, among the modem doctors ; and when 
he found out that I was become an unitarian, and renounced his 
religion of three Gods, the horrible creed of Athanasius, and 
all the despicable explications of his admired divines, on that 
subject ; that I insisted ; that notwithstanding all the subtle in- 
ventions of learned men, through the whole Christian world, yet 
God Almighty hath not appointed himself to be worshipped by 
precept or example in any one instance in his holy word, under 
the character of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; that the worship of 
three persons and one God is expressly contrary to the solemn 
determination of Christ and his Apostles ; and in numbers of in- 
stances in the New Testament it is declared, that the one God and 
Father of all is the only supreme object, to whom all religious 
worship should be directed : that for these reasons I renounced the 
received doctrine of a co-equal trinity, and believed our great and 
learned divines, who laboured to prevent people from seeing the 
truth as it is in Jesus, would be in some tribulation at Christ's 
tribunal ; where they are to appear stripped of all worldly 
honours, dignities, and preferments, poor, naked, wretched mortals 
and to answer for their supplement to the gospel, in an invented 
heresy of three Gods. When my father heard these things, and 
saw the religious case of his son, his passion was very great. He 
forbid me Ms table, and ordered me to shift for mysdf . He re- 
nounced me, as I had done the triune God." 

The doctor wondered not a little at the account I had given him, 
as my father was reckoned a man of great abilities, and taking me 
by the hand, said, I had acted most gloriously ; that what lost me 
my father's affection, was the very thing that ought to have in- 
duced him to erect a statue to my honour in his garden — that since 
I was pleased to accept of his offer, his Mendship I might depend 
on — ^that if I would, I should begin the next day the study of 
physic under his direction, and at the end of two years, he would 
give me his daughter, who was not yet quite twenty. 

Just as he had said this. Miss Fitzgibbons entered the room, and 
ho: father introduced me to her. The sight of her astonished me, 
though I had before seen so many fine women, I could not help 
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looking with wonder at her. She appeared one of those finished 
creatures, whom we cannot enough admire, and upon acquaintance 
with'her, became much more glorious. 

What a vast variety of beauty do we see in the infinity of natoie. 
Among the sex, we may find a thousand and a thousand 
perfect images and characters ; all equally striking, and yet as 
difierent as the pictures of the greatest masters in Italy. What 
amazing charms and perfections have I beheld in women as I have 
journeyed through life. When I have parted from one ; weU I 
said, I shall never meet another hke this inimitaUie maid ; and 
yet after afl, Julia appeared divin^y fair, and happy in every 
eiccellence that can adorn the female mind. Without that exact 
regularity of beauty, and elegant softness of propriety, which 
rendered Miss Duhk, whom I have described in these Memoirs, a 
very divinity, Julia charmed with a graceful negligence, and 
enchanted with a face that glowed with 3routhful wonders, beau- 
ties that art could not adorn but always diminished. The choice 
of dress was no part of Julia's care, but by the neglect of it she 
became irresistible. In her countenance there ever appeared a 
bewitching mixture of sensibility and gaiety, and in her soul,by 
converse was discovered that generosity and tenderness were the 
first principles of her mind. To truth and virtue she was inwardly 
devo1»d, and at the bottom of her heart, though hard to discover 
it, her main business to serve God, and fit herself for eternity. In 
sum, she was one of the finest originals that ever appeared among 
womankind, peculiar in perfections which cannot be described ; 
and so inexpressibly charming in an attractive sweetness, a natural 
gaiety, and a striking negUgence, a fine understanding, and 
the most humane heart ; that I found it impossible to know 
her without being in love with her : her power to please 
was extensive indeed. In her, one had the loveliest idea of 
woman. 

To this fine creature I was married at the end of two years from 
my first acquaintance with her ; that is, after I had studied 
physic so long, under the care and instruction of her exoeJlent 
iatiier, who died a few weeks after the wedding, which was in 
the beginning of the year 1734^ and the 29th of my age. Dying, 
he left me a handsome fortune, his library, and bouse ; and I 
imagined I should have lived many happy years with his admiraUe 
daughter, who obliged me by every endearing means, to be ex- 
cessively fond of her. I began to practise upon the old gentleman's 
death, and had learned so much in the two years I had studded 
under him, from his lecturing and my own hard reading, that I 
was able to get some money among the opulent round me ; not 
by art and collusion, the case of too many doctors in town and 
country, but by practising upon consistent principles. The method 
of my reading, by Dr. Fitzgibbon's directions, was as follows ; 
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and I set it down here for the benefit of such gentlemen, as chuse 
to study in the private manner I did. 

A fneihod of studying Physic in a private manner : by which means 
a gentleman, with the purchase of a Diploma, may turn out 
a Doctor, as well as if he went to Padua, to hear Morgannu 

The first books I got upon my table, were the Lexicons of 
Castellus and Quincy ; one for the explication of ancient terms ; 
and the other of modem. These, as Dictionaries, lay at hand for 
use, when wanted. 

I then opened the last edition of Herman Conringius's Intro- 
ductio in Universam Artem Medicam, singulasque ejus partis ; I 
say the last edition of 1726, because that has an excellent preface 
by Hofimann. This book, which comes down to the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, I read with great care ; especially 
Gonthier Christopher Schelhammer's notes, and additions, which 
have enriched the work very much. By the way, they were both 
very great men, and bright ornaments to their profession. They 
wrote an amazing number of books on medicine. Conringius died 
December, 1681, aged 75 ; and Schelhammer, in January, 17 16, 
in the 67th year of his age. 

The next introductory book to the art, was Lindenius Renovatus 
de Scriptis Medicis, quibus pramittitur Manuductio ad Medidnam. 
This book was first called Libro duo de Scripturis, 6^. and written 
by John Antonides Vander Linden, a famous professor at Leyden, 
who published it in 1637, in a small octavo. It was again printed 
in the same form, in 165 1 and 1662, at Amsterdam ; but the 
most valuable edition is that printed at Nuremburg in 1686, 
edited by George Abraham MerkHnns, who made very many and 
excellent additions to this fourth edition, and called it Lindenius 
Renovatus, as he had augmented it to a thick quarto. Vander 
Linden died in March, 1664, aged 55 ; and Merklinus in April, 
1702, in the 58th year of his age. They have both written many 
books on ph3^c, but there have been such improvements made 
by the diligence and success of modem physicians, that it would 
be only loss of time to read over all their works, or all the authors 
of the seventeenth century. 

The next books I opened, were the learned Daniel Le Clerc's 
History of Physic, which commences with the world, and ends at 
the time of Galen ; and the great Dr. Friend's History, in two 
vols, octavo, which is a continuation of LeClerc, down to Linacre, 
the founder of the College of Ph3rsicians, in the reign of Henry VIII. 
These books shewed me the origin and revolutions of ph3^c, and 
the ancient writers and their works on this subject. Daniel Le 
Qerc died in June, 1728, aged 76, and some months. 
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When I had read these tiangs/ I tamed next to botany, and 
read Rail Methodus PiinUamm Em§ndaia, 1703. Raii Symafnis 
Methodica Stirpium, third editicm ; and Tonmdbrf s Insjitutiatus 
Rn Herbaria, These books, with a lew observations of my own, 
as I walked in the gardens, in the fields, and on the plains, 
famished me with sufficient knovdedge ol this kind ixa the present 
The vast folios on this snbject are not for beginners. 

Chemistry was the next thing my director bid me look into, 
and to this purpose I pemsed Boerhaave's Elem&$Ua Cketmia, 
and Hoffman's Obsmraiumes PhysicthCkemia. These afiord as 
much chemistry as a yoong physician need set oat with ; bnt 
as books alone give bat an imperfect conception, I performed most 
of the common operations in Beecher's portaUe famace. 

The Materia Medica in the next place had my attention, that 
is, those animal, vegetable, and fosal sabstances, which are used 
to prevent, cure, or palliate diseases. And in oitier to know the 
names of all the drugs, their history, the adulterations they are 
subject to, their virtues, their dose, their manner of using tiiem, 
and the cautions which they require, to get a sufficient knowledge 
of this kind, I looked into Geoffiney's Materia Medica, and made 
a collection of the Materia at the same time, that I might con- 
ceive and remember what I read. 

Pharmacy, or the art of preparing and compounding medicines, 
was the next thing I endeavoured to be a master ol And that I 
might know how to exalt their virtues, to obviate their ill 
qualities, and to make them less nauseous, I read to this pnrpose 
Quincjr's Pharmaceutical Lectures and Dispensatory, and took 
care to be well versed in all the Pharmacopoeia's, those of London, 
Edinburgh, Paris, Boerhaave, Bate, and FttUer. And I read 
very carefully Gaufain's Methodus Prascribendi. This gave me 
the materials, and taught me the form of prescribing. 

Anatomy I studied next, that is, the art of dividing the several 
parts of a body, so as to know their size, figure, situation, 
connexions, and make. I began with Drake and Keil, and then 
read over Winslow. I bad likewise open before me at the same 
time, at my entrance upon this study, a good set of plates, the 
tables of Eustachius and Cooper, and turned them carefully over 
as I read. The doctor then showed me how to dissect, but 
chiefly by the direction of a book entitled Cutter Anatomicus : 
on Methode Courie, Facile, et Claire de Dissequer les Corps Humudnes. 
I was soon able to perform myself. It was the tiiurd edition of 
the above book, by Lysems, in 1679 ; which has many curioos 
anatomical observations added to it by Caspar Bartholin, the 
son of the celebrated Thomas Bartholin, professor at Copen- 
hagen. Michel Lys^re was the disciple of the great Thcnnas 

• U Ifaatetut had pabmiMd Us Bmittktem SeHm nm MtHemmt, a ink. faHoL at tte 
Ume I am tpealdog of, die Doctor, my fiieod, wada haw ncommaDded it to a bcfiBMr. 
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Bartholin, who died in December, 1680, in his 64th year. Michel 
died early in life, in 1656, a very young man, " regrett6 i cause 
de son merite." I had also NichoFs Compendium, and Hunter's 
Compendium, By these means, and by reading the authors who 
have written upon some one part only ; such as Peyerus de 
Glandulis IntesHnus. Experimenia circa Pancras. De Graaf 
de Organis Generationis. Gasp. Bartholin de Diaphragm. 
Malpigius de Pulmonibus, de Venibtis, de Liene, et de Comuum 
VegetaHone, Lower de Corde, de Ventriculo, et de Cerebri Anat, 
Willis de Respiraiione. Glis£K>n de Hepaia, Casserius de Vocis 
Auditusque Organis, Walsalou de Aure, Havers on the Bones, 
Munro on the Bones, Douglas on the Muscles, Morgagni 
Adversaria. Ruyshii Opera. Nuck's Adenographia. Wharton's 
Adenographia, Ridley's Anatomy of the Brain, Santorini 
Observationes. Boneii Sepulchrum Anatomicum. Blam Anatomia 
Animalium. T3^son's Anatomy of the Oran-Outang, By these 
means, I cut up the body of a young woman I had from a neigh- 
bouring churchyard, and acquired knowledge enough of anatomy. 

N.B. — ^If all the pieces written upon some one part of the body 
are not to be had single, the reader inclined to the delightful 
study of physic will find them in the Bibliotheca Anatomica, 
2 vols, idiio. 

Here, before I proceed^ I will mention a very curious case, 
which occurred in my dissecting the body I have spoken of. It 
was as remarkable an example of pretematuml structure as 
ever appeared. In cutting her up, there was found two vaginas, 
and a right and left uterus. Each uterus had its corresponding 
vagina, and the uteri and the vagina lay parallel to each other ; 
there was only one ovarium; but two perfect hymens. The 
labia stretched so as to take in the anus, terminating beyond it ; 
and as they w^re in large ridges, and well armed, the whole had 
a formidable appearance. If it should be asked. Could a perfect 
superfoetation take place in such a person ? Most certainly 
there might be one conception upon the back of another at 
different times ; therefore, I should not chuse to marry a woman 
with two vaginas, if it was possible to know it before wedlock. 

But to proceed. The next things I read, were the institutes 
of medicine, that is, such books as treat of the economy and con- 
trivance of nature in adapting the parts to their several uses. 
The books purely physiological are Keil's Tentamia. Sanctorii 
Aphorismi, Bellini de Pulsihus et Urina, Borellus de Motu 
Animalium, both admirable pieces. Friend's Emmenologia. 
Simpson's System of the Womb. And Pitcaim's Tracts, These 
are the best things relating to physiology, which may be called 
the first part of the Institutions of Physic. 

The second part of the Institutes is the Art of preserving such 
a S]^tem as the body, in an order fit for the exercise of its functions 
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as long as possible. The third part is pathology, which teaches 
the different manners in which diseases happen ; and the various 
causes of these disorders, with their attendants and consequences. 
The fourth part is the doctrine of signs, by which a judgment is 
formed of the sound or bad state of the animal. And the fifth is 
Therapeutica, that is, the means and method of restoring sanity 
to a distempered body. Treatises on all these matters are what 
we call institutions of physic, and in relation to the four last 
mentioned, the best books are Hoffman's SysUma Medicina 
RaHonalis, and Boerhaave's InsHtutions, with his lectures upon 
them. These books I read with great attention, and foimd them 
sufficient. 

Being instituted in this manner, I turned next to the practical 
writers, and read the history of diseases and their cure from 
observations of nature. This is called pathologia particularts, 
and is the great business of a physician. All that has been said 
is only preparatory to this study. Here then I first very care- 
fully read "Uie authors who have written a system of all diseases ; 
and then, such writers as have considered particular cases. TThe 
best S3rstem writers are Boerhaave's Aphorisms and Commenl, 
Hoffman's Pathologia Particularis ; being the last part of his 
Systema Medicince. Jumher's Conspectus Medicince. Allen's 
Synopsis. Shaw's Practice of Physic ; and Lomnii Opusculum 
Aureum. 

The writers on a few and particular distempers are Sydenham 
Opera, Moreton's Puretologia, BeUini de Morhis Capites ei Pec- 
ions, Ramazzini de Morhis A rtificium, Wepsemus de A popleJfia. 
Hoyes on Asthma^ Astruc de Lue Venerea. Turner's 
Synopsis, and of the Shin. Musgrave de Arthritide. High- 
more de Passione Hysterica et Hypocondria. Glisson de Rachi" 
tide. Clericus de Lumbrico Laio. Daventer Ars Obstetricandi. 
Mauriceau des Femmes Grosses. Harris de Morhis Infan- 
Hum. Turner's Letter to a Young Physician. All tiiese 
books I read very carefully, and to your reading add the 
best observations you can any where get, or make youisell I 
wrote down in the shortest manner, abstracts of the most curious 
and useful things, especially the representations of nature ; 
and refreshed my memory by often looking into my note-book. 
Every thing taken from nature is valuable. Hypothesis is enter- 
taining rather than useful. 

And when I was reading the history of diseases in the authors 
I have just mentioned, I looked into the ancient Greek and Latin 
medical wnters ; for all their merit lies in this kind of history. 
Their pharmacy and anatomy is good for nothing. They scarce 
knew any thing of the human bodies, but from the dissections 
of other animsds, took their descriptions. The great Vesalius 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century, was the fi^t that taught 
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physicians to study nature in dissecting human bodies ; which 
was then considered by the church as a land of sacrilege.* As to 
chemistry^ they had no notion of it. It was not heard of till 
some hundred years after the latest of them. In botany they 
had made little progress, in short, as they knew little of botany, 
and nothing of chemistry ; as their S3rstems of natural philosophy 
and anatomy were false and unnatural, and it is upon anatomy and 
natural philosophy that physiology or the use of the parts is 
founded,we can expect nothing from the ancients upon these heads, 
but mere imaginations, or notions unsupported by observation 
or matter of fact. It is their history of diseases that supports 
their character. Hippocrates, in particular, excels all others on 
this head ; but this great man was not perfect even in this. 
Knowledge in nature is the daughter of time and experience. 
Many notions of the animal economy were then absurd, and if 
Hippocrates was too wise to act always up to his theory, yet he 
could not be entirely free from its influence. 

The names of the ancient original Greek medical writers are 
Hippocrates, Dioscorides, Aritaeus, Galen, and Alexander. The 
Latin writers of physic are Celsus, Scribonius Largus, Caelius 
Aurelianus, Marceilus Empericus, Theodorus Priscianus, and 
Sextus Placitus. We have besides several collectors, as Oribasins, 
Aetius, Paulus .£ginita, etc. Nicander, the medical poet ; 
and the fragments of Soranus, Rufus Ephesius, Zonorates, 
Vindidanus, Diodes Carystius, Cassius, and a few others ; but 
all these may be loolred into afterwards. The original authors 
are suf&cient in the noviciate. 

As to the I^tia medical writers, Celsus, and Caelius Aureliaaus 
only, are worth reading. Celsus lived in the latter end of the 
reign of Augustus, and is admirable for the purity of his Latin, 
and the elegance of his sense. You must have him night and 
morning in your hands, till you are a master of the terms and 
expressions peculiar to physic, which occur in him. The style 
of Caelius is very bad, and his cavils tedious ; but his description 
of diseases is full and accurate. In this respect he is a very 

* When Vesalius began to dissect human bodies, be was considered by the people as an 
impious cruel man, and before he could practice publicly, was obliged to get a dMision in 
his favour from the Salamanca divines. "C'est ce qui engagd Charles V. de iaire une con- 
sultation auz theologiens de Salamanque, pour savdr si en conscience on pouvoit dissequer 
im corps humainf pour en connoltre la structure." Mtmofrs de Nictron. They would not 
let him settle in France, but the republic of Venice gave him a professor's chav at Padua, 
where he dissected pubUdy, and taught anatomy seven years. He was but eij^teen, when 
he published his famous book, Ia FabHqiu iu Corps aumain^ which was the admiration 
<rf all men of science ; and a little after, ne made a pcesent erf the first skeleton the world 
ever saw, to the university of Basle ; where it is still to be seen. This great man, Andrew 
Vesal, was bom the last of April, 15x3 ; and in the jSth year of his age, October 15, 1364, 
he was shipwrecked on the isle of Zante, and in the deserts there was famished to death. 
His body was found by a goldsmith of his acquaintance, who happened to land there not Icmg 
after, and by this man buried. Vesal's works were published by Herman Boerhaave, in 
two volumes, f(^ in lyaj. Bvery physician ought to have them. 
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valuable writer. He lived in the second century, as did Galen 
likewise. 

As to Hippocrates, who was contemporary with Socrates, 
he was bom in the first 3rears of the 8oth Oiympiad, 460 belore 
Christ, Ren6 Chartier's edition printed at Paris, 1639, is the most 
pompous : but Vander Linden's, printed at Leyden in 1668, 
two vols. 8vo., is the best. When I read Hippocrates, I also 
looked into Plnosper Alptni's good book de Prssagienda Vita et 
Morte JEgrotanUum, in which he has with great care collected 
and methodized all the scattered observations of Hi p pocr a tes, 
relating to the dangerous or salutary appearances in diseases. 
At the same time, I likewise read tins great man's MediUna 
Methodica. Alptnus, bom in November, 1553, died professor 
of botany at Padua, February, 161 7, Mt, 64. The best com- 
mentators on Hippocrates, whose names you will find in Con- 
ringius's Introduction, are also worthy of reference. 

The best edition of Dioscorides' Materia Medica, is that of 
Frankfort, 1598, foUo. The best edition of Aritsns, who lived 
before JuUus Caesar's time, as Dioscorides did, a.d. 46, is Boer- 
haave's, 1731, folio. The best editions of Galen's works are those 
of Basle, 1538, in 5 vols, and of Venice, 1625, in 7 vols., foho. 
Alexander of Tralles flourished in the sixth century, under 
Justinian the Great, and left the follovring works. TherapetOica, 
lib. xii. De Singularum Corporis Partium Vitiis, JEgritudimbus, 
et Infuriis, Lib. v. Epist. de Lufnbrids. Tractatus de Puerorum 
Morbis, Liber de Febribus, The best Greek copy is that of 
Stephens, Paris, 1548, folio. In Greek and Latin, Basil, 1658. 
But in neither of th^ editions is to be found the Ep^e de 
Lumbrids, You must look for that in the 12th volume of 
Fabricitts's Bibliotheca Groeca. 

In the last place, besides aU the authors I have mentioned, 
I likewise looked into the original observation writers and mis- 
cellaneous books relating to physic. They afiord excellent 
knowledge, where the autiiors are faithful and judicious. Such 
are the Observaiiones Medicos of Nicolaus Tulpius, a curious 
book ; and the dedication of it to his son Peter, a student in 
Physic, good advice. The second edition of 1652 is the best, 
being a fourth part larger than the first which came out in 1641. 
The Observaiiones et Curationes Medictncdes of Petrus Forestus, 
Lib. xxii. The Observaiiones Medicos of Joannes Theodorus 
Schenkius, and the various Journals and Transactions of learned 
Societies, which are repositories in which the physician finds 
much rare and valuable knowledge. And as a physician ought 
to have a little acquaintance with the modem practice of surgery 
I concluded with Heister's, Turner's, and Sharp's Surgery, 

By this method of studying physic in the middle of a wood, 
and employing my time and pains in reading the ancients, and 
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considenng their plain and natural account of diaeases, I became 
a Doctor, as well as if I had been a regular collegiate. But it is 
time to think of my various story. Having marri«l the illustrious 

i[uLiA, as related in a preceding page, and by the death of her 
ather soon after the wedding, acquired a handsome settlement, 
a considerable sum of money, and a valuable collection of books, 
I thought myself so happily situated in the midst of flourishing 
mercies, and so well secured from adversity, that it was hardly 
possible for the flame of destruction to reach me. But when I 
had not the least reason to imagine calamity was near me, and 
fondly imagined prosperity was my own, infelicity came stalking 
on unseen : and Irom a fulness of peace, plunged us at once into 
an abyss of woe. It was our wont, when the evenings were fine, 
to take a boat at the bottom of a meadow, at the end of our garden, 
A^^ in the middle of a deep river, pass an hour or two in flshing>; 
but at u.jt, by some accident or other, a slip of the foot, or the 
boat's bein,) q.^^ ^ tittle too far from the bank's side, Juua was 
drovmed. Tms v^ppened in the tenth month of our marriage. 
The loss of tms chai^i^g angd in such a manner sat powerfully 
on my spints for some tii^^ and the remembrance of her perfec- 
tions, and the dehghts I enj^ed while she tived, made me wish 
I had never seen her. To be so >*ctly happy as I was, and be 
deprived of her in a moment, in so snobhi^rr a way was an afflic- 
tion I was hardly able to bear. It struck i«^ ^ ^j^^ heart. I 
sat with my eyes shut ten days. 

But losses and pains I considered were the portion ca tnortals 
in this trying state, and from thence we ought to learn to gi>^ ^p 
our own wills ; and to get rid of all eager wishes, and violent 
afiection, that we may take up our rest wholly in that which 
pleaseth God. Canying our submission to Him so far, as to 
bless His correcting himd, and kiss that rod that cures our 
passionate eagerness, perverseness, and folly. 

We ought likewise to learn from such things, to look upon the 
sad accidents of hfe, as not worthy to be compared with what 
Christ underwent for our sakes, who, though he was a Son, yet 
He learned obedience by the things that He suffered ; and with 
Christian resignation Uve in a quiet expectance of a future 
happy state, after our patience has had its perfect work. Con- 
sidering that these tight and momentary afflictions are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory that Christ hath purchased for 
us ; and if we are faithful to death, hath promised to bestow 
upon us. 

In all these things resigning to the wisdom of God, and not 
merely to His will and authority, betieving His disposal to be 
wisest and best; and that His declarations and promises are 
true, though we cannot in some cases discern the reason of such 
an end, and such means being connected, nor can imagine how 
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some promises can be made good. Patience, I said, my soul 1 
Patience, and what thon knowest not now, thon shalt know in a 
little time. Thus I reasoned, as I sat with my eyes shut, and 
Juvenal's observation recurred to my recollection — 

Omnibus in terds qiue sunt a Gadibus usque 
Auroran et Gangen, pauci dinosoere possunt 
Vera bona* atque illis multum divecsa* remota 
EiToris nebula : quid enim ratione timemus 
Aut cupimus ? Quid tarn deztro pede conctpis, ut te 
Conatus non posniteat, votique peracti ? 

Having thus given vent to reflection, I called to Soto O'Einn, 
my man, to bring the horses out immediately, and I would go 
some way or other to see new scenes, and if I could, get another 
wife ; as I was bom with the disease of repletion, and had made 
a resolution not to fornicate, it was incumbent on me to hp*^ ^ 
sister and companion, with whom I might lawfully carr/ ,^^ **** 
succession. As a friend to society, and passiveb* v»bedient to 
the laws of my higher country, a wife for ev***' * declared ; for, 
if on losing one, we can still be so fortu****® ^ ^ get another, 
who is pretty without pride ; wittr without affectation ; to 
virtue only and her friends a frie*** — 

Whose sens^ ^ great, and great her skill. 



wnose sens^ ^ o*«»m ««. b*^; 
For rcaso- f^^Y? f^^ ^« 'wU; 
Q^|i ^ all to all she 8 Just, 



>.«a faithful to her friend and trust: 
Whose character, in short, is such. 
That none can love or praise too much. 

If such a charmer should again appear, and ten thousand such 
there ever are among the sex, sUly and base though the 
majority may be ; what man could say he had had enough of 
wedlock, because he had buried seven such wives ? I am sure 
I could not. And if, like the men who were but striplings at 
fourscore, in the beginning of this world, I was to tive for ages, 
and by accidents lost such partners as I have described ; I would 
with rapture take hundred^ of them to my breast, one after 
another, and piously propagate the kind. The most despicable 

of all creatures is a w . An abomination to heaven : and 

if God was a mere fanciful fear ; yet such a wretch the prostitute 
is, that neither honour nor honesty can ever be expected from 
her. But, in defiance to divine and human laws, she lives a foe 
to mankind ; to ruin the fortune, disease the body, and for ever 
damn the soul of the miserable man, who is dunce enough to 
become a Limberham to the execrable wretch. The misfortunes 
I have known happen to gentlemen of my acquaintance by street- 

w , chamber-w , and kept-w — , would make a voluine 

as large as this I am writing, and leave another world quite out 
of the history. I have seen gentlemen of the best fortunes and 
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education, become worn-out beggars in the streets of London, 
without anything hardly to cover them, by the means of these 
execrable harlots ; some have become bulHes to brothels ; and 
many I have beheld going to the gallows by maintaining the 
falsest and least-engaging of women ; but take a modest sensible 
woman to your heart, who has the fear of the great God before 
her eyes, and a regard to the laws of her country, share your 
fortune generously with her, that she may have her innocent 
amusements and dress, be for ever good-humoured, be true to 
her bed, and every fdidty you may taste that it is possible 
to enjoy in this lower hemisphere. Let a wife be our choice, as 
we are rationals. 

With these notions in my head, I mounted my horse ; and 
determined, in the first place, to pay a visit to my two beauties 
at Orton-lodge, who were by this time at age, and see what opinions 
they had acquired, and if they had any commands for me. But 
when I arrived at my romantic spot, I found the ladies were gone, 
all places shut up, and no soul '^ere ; the key of the house-door 
was left for me, and a note fastened to it, to inform me how the 
affair was. 

" Sir, 
" Not having had the favour of hearing from you for almost 
three years, and despairing of that honour and happiness any 
more, we have left your fine solitude, to look after our fortunes, 
as we are of age ; and on enquiry have found that old Cock, 
our cruel guardian, is dead and gone. We are under infinite 
obligations to you, have an extreme sense of your goodness, 
and hope, if you are yet in the land of the living, that we shall 
soon be so happy as to get some account of you, to the end we 
may return the weighty balance due from, 

Sir, 

Your most obliged, 

and ever humble servants.'* 

From the date of this letter it appeared that they were not a 
month gone before my arrival ; but to what place they said not, 
and it was in vain for me to enquire. I found every thing in 
good order, and all the goods safe ; the garden f uU of fruits and 
vegetal>les, and plenty of various eatables in the house, pickled, 
potted, and preserved. As it was in the month of June, the 
solitude looked vastly charming in its vales and forest, its rocks 
and waters ; and for a month I strove to amuse myself there in 
fishing, shooting, and improving the ground ; but it was so 
dull, so sad a scene, when I missed the bright companions I had 
with me in former days, who used to wander with me in the valleys, 
up the bills, by the streams, and make the whole a paradise all 
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the day long, tbat I could not bear it longer than four weeks, 
and rode from thence to Dr. Stanvil's seat, to ask him how he 
did, and look once more at that fine curiosity, liiss Dunk that 
was, but at the time I am speaking of, his wife. However, beiore 
I left my lodge, I made a discovery one day, as I was exploring 
the wild country, round my little house, that was entertaining 
enough, and to ihis day, in remembrance, seems to me so agree- 
able, that I imagine a relation of this matter may be grateful to 
my Readers. It contains the story of a lady, who cannot be 
enough admired, can never be sufficiently praised. 

THE HISTORY OF THE BEAUTIFUL LEONORA. 

As I rambled one summer's morning, with my gun and my 
dog, over the vast mountains which surrounded me at Qrton- 
lodge, I came as the sun was rising to a valley about four miles 
from my house, which I had not seen before, as the way to it, 
over the Fells, was a dangerous road. It was green and flowory, 
had clumps of oaks in several spots, and from ti^e hovering top of 
a precipice at Ihe end of the glen, a river falls engulphed in 
rifted rocks. It is a fine rural scene. 

Here I sat down to rest myself, and was admiring the natural 
beauties of the place, when I saw three females turn into the vale, 
and walk towards the water-fall. One of them, who appeared 
to be the mistress had an extravagance of beauty in her ^Lce and 
a form such as I had not often seen. The others were pretty 
women drest like quakers and very dean. They came very 
near the water where I was, but did not see me, as I was behind 
two rocks which almost joined : and after they had looked avdiile 
at the headlong river, they went back, and entering a narrow- way 
between two hiUs disappeared. I was greatly surprised at what 
I had seen, not imagining I had such a neighbour in Richmond- 
shire, and resolved to kxfeow who this beauty was. The wonders 
of her face, her figure, and her mien, were striking to the last 
degree. 

Arising then as soon as they were out of sight, I walked on to 
the turning I saw them enter ; and in half an hour's time came 
to a plain, through which several brooks wandered, and on the 
margin of one of them, was a grove and a mansion. It was a 
sweet habitation, at the entrance of the little wood ; and before 
the door, on banks of flowers, sat the illustrious owner of this 
retreat, and her two maids. In such a place, in such a manner, 
so unexpectedly to find so charming a woman, seemed to me as 
pleasing an incident as could be met in travelling over the world. 

At my coming near this lady she appeared to be astcmished, 
and to wonder much at seeing such an inhabitant in that part 
of the world ; but on pulUng off my hat, and teJUng hex I came 
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to visit her as her neighbour ; to pay my humble respects to her, 
and beg the honour of her acquaintance ; she asked me, from 
what vaie or mountain I came, and how long I had been a resident 
in that wild part of the world ? This produced a compend of 
some part of my story, and when I had done, she desired me to 
walk in. Coffee and hot rolls were soon brought, and we break- 
fasted cheerfully together. I took my leave soon after, having 
made her a present of some black cocJss and a hare I had shot 
that morning ; and hoped, if it was possible to find an easy way 
to my lodge, which I did not yet know, that I should some time 
or other be honoured with her presence at my little house ; which 
was worth her seeing, as it was situated in the most delightfid 
part of this romantic silent place, and had many curiosities near 
it ; that in the mean time, if it was agreeable, I would wait upon 
her again, before I left Richmondshire, which would be soon : 
for I only came to see how things were, and was obliged to hasten 
another way. This beauty replied, that it would give her 
pleasure to see me when I luid a few hours to spare. From this 
invitation I went three times more within a short-space, we 
became well acquainted, and after dinner one day, she gave me 
the following rdation. 

** My name was Leonora Sarsfikld before I married an 
Irishmiam, one Bvrke, whom I met at Avignon in France. He 
is one of the handsomest men of the age, though his hopes were 
aU his fortune ; but he has proved himself a villain as great as 
ever disgraced mankind. His breeding and his eloquence, added 
to his fine figure, induced me to fancy him an angel of a man, and 
to imagine I had well bestowed a hundred thousand pounds, to 
make him great, and as happy as the day is long. For three 
months he played the god, and I fondly thought there was not 
such another happy woman as myself in all the world, but I was 
mistaken. Burke found out by some means or other, that I 
concealed five thousand pounds of my fortune from his know- 
ledge ; and that I was in my heart so good a protestant, that it 
was impossible to bring me over to popery, or ever get me to be 
an idolater at the mass, before the tiny god of dough : that I 
could never be brought to look upon the invented superstitions, 
and horrible corruptions of the church of Rome, as the true rehg- 
ion ; nor be ever x)ersuaded to assist at the Latin service in that 
communion, as it must be an abomination to Christ and to God, 
if the gospel may be depended upon as the rule of faith. "When 
Burks perceived these things, he threw off the disguise, and 
appeared a monster instead of a man, a bigot of the first order, 
as he yi^" . furious papist, which I did not know, when we were 
married ; and as he was by nature as cruel, as he was avaricious 
by principle, he began to use me in the vilest manner, and by 
words and deeds, did ail he could to make my life a burden to 
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me. He was for ever abusing me in the vilest language ; cursing 
me for a heretic for ever danmed ; and by blows compelling me 
to inform him where my money was ; he has left me covered with 
my own blood very often, and when he found I still held out, and 
would not discover to him what remained of my fortune, nor 
violate my reUgion, which I valued much more than my money ; 
by renouncing the customs and practice of the reformed churdi, 
and joining in the sinful worship of the mass ; he came to me one 
night with a small oak sapling, and beat me in such a manner as 
left me almost dead. He then went out of the house, told me he 
would return by twelve, and make me comply, or he would break 
every bone in my body. This happened at a country-seat ol 
mine in the shire ; all the servants being obliged to tie every 
night in an out-house, that he might have the more power over 
me. His excessive avarice was but one cause of this inhuman 
behaviour : it was the zeal of this raging bigot for his ever-cursed 
popery, that made him act the unrelenting inquisitor. 

'* I asked you, Sir, before I began my story, if you ware a 
catholic, and as you assured me you were the very reverse, I 
may indulge myseli a little in expressing my resentments against 
that religion of Satan, which the Popish doctors drew out of the 
bottomless pit. It is a rehgion formed in hell by devils, and from 
them brought by those arch-politidans, the mass-priests, to make 
the world their slaves, or rack the human race to death, by 
torments that would perhaps mdt even devils. O bloody and 
infernal scheme of worship I Surely there is some chosen curse, 
some hidden thunder in the stores of heaven, red with just wrath 
to blast the men, who owe their greatness to their apostasy from 
the religion of Christ Jesus : and to the woes and pains they lay 
on mankind. By the rehgion of modem Rome, you see in me 
a wife almost tortured to extinction by a holy Roman catholic 
husband : nor am I the only married protestant woman, who 
has felt the stripes and bruises of a meroless popish companion. 
Thousands to be sure have suffered as well as I upon the same 
account, though none in so miserable a manner. Even fathers 
have lost all bowels for their children, and become the most 
violent persecutors, when the blessed rehgion of popery has been 
in dispute. Children, for its sake, have destroyed their parents, 
and the world has been turned into a field of blood, to feed and 
support those dreadful slaughterers, the mass-priests ; and gratify 
the bhnd and impious reUgious fancies of their well-taught 
reUgionists, commonly called cathohcs. What I have suffered 
gives me a true sense of popery. It has made me consider its 
OTors and iniquities with double attention. I tremble at the 
thoughts of its prevailing in this land. How direful is popery, 
whether we consider it in a reUgious view, or regard it as a political 
contrivance, to gratify the avarice and ambition ol the d^^. 
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it appears the just object of our contempt^ as well as of our abhor- 
rence. It not only makes its priests the slaughterers of man- 
kind ; witness the inquisition^ the Morisco's, Thorn,* England, 
Ireland, France, the Low Countries, Hungary, and other theatres 
of barbarity, the most shocking and inhuman ; but it causes 
even husbands to become mere devils to wives who are angels 
of women in mind and body, and can only be charged with their 
being protestants. Could that rehgion come down from heaven, 
which claims a right not only to persecute single persons, but to 
devote whole nations to detruction by the blackest treachery, 
and most inhuman massacres ; and which teaches such absur- 
dities as transubstantiation, masses, purgatory, penances, indul- 
gences, and attrition ; absurdities that dissipate the poor Romans 
of those guilty fears, which natural conscience might otherwise 
keep alive in men. Such things, without mentioning the ador- 
ation of the cross and other images, and the increasing multitude 
of imaginary mediators, entirely destroy the credibiUty of any 
system with which they are connected. God cannot be the author 
of a scheme which weakens and corrupts the law of nature. 

" But as to my tragical relation," continued Leonora, "being 
thus left by Burke in this sad situation, bleeding, and miserable 
with pains, but still in dread of worse usage on his return, I crawled 
down stairs, to a small door in a black place, which opened to a 
private way out of the house. This was known only to myself, as it 
was a passage my father had made, in case of thieves, or any vil- 
lains, from a Httle unfrequented cellar, by a narrow ascending arch, 
to a thicket in the comer of a shrubby field, at a small distance 
from the house. To a labyrinth made in this small grove I made 
what haste I could, and had not been long there, before I per- 
ceived through the trees my inhuman husband ; and as he came 
near me, heard him say, ' she shall tell me where my money is, 
for all she has is mine ; and worship our lady and the host, or I 
will bum her flesh ofi her bones, and make her feel as many 
torments here, as the heretics are tortured with in everlasting 
pain.' The sight of the monster made me tremble to so violent 
a degree, that I was scarcely able to proceed to the cottage of a 
poor woman, my sure friend, about two miles from the place I 
was hid'in ; but I did my best to creep through crossways, and 
after many difficulties, and suffering much by going over ditches, 
I got to my resting-place. The old woman, my nurse, screeched 
at the sight of me, as I was sadly torn, and all over gore. Such 
a spectacle as I presented has been seldom seen. But by peace 
and proper things, I got well again in two months, and removed 
to tins lone house, which my father had built in this spot for his 

* The Moriaco's were expelled Spain in the year 1493 ; the inquisition was erected four 
years after, and the doings at Thoni« by tdiich the quantity of blood formerly spilt on the 
ground by ever-cursed popery was increased, in the jrear 1724, 
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occa3ional retirement. Here I have been for two yeaxs past, 
and am as happy as I desire to be : nay vastly so, as I am now 
free and deUvered from a monster, whose avarice and cm^ty 
made me a spectacle to angels and men : because. Sir, I wonld 
not reduce myself to the state of a beggar, to satisfy his insatiable 
love of money : nor worship his dead woman, and bit of bread ; 
his rabble of saints, images, relics, and that sovereign cheat, the 
Pope ; because I would not give up all I had, and become an 
idolator, as far more despcable and sinful than the antient Pagans ; 
as the Romish ritual and devotions are more stupid and abomin* 
able than the Heathen religion ; for disobedience in these respects, 
pains and penalties without ceasing were my appointment, and 
I was for some months as miserable as the damned. 

** Such, Sir, was my fatal marriage, which I thought would 
be a stock of such felicities, that time only by many years could 
reduce to an evanescent state, and deprive me ol As Venus was 
at the bridal with her whole retinue ; the ardent amorous boy, 
the sister-graces in their loose attire ; Aglaia, Thalia, a^ 
Euphrosine, bright, blooming, and gay ; and was attended by 
Youth, that wayward thing without her ; was conducted by 
Mercury, the god of eloquence, and by Pitho, the goddess ol 
persuasion ; as all seemed pleasurable and enchanting, my young 
imagination formed golden scenes, and painted a happiness quite 
glorious and secure. But how precarious and perishing is what 
we mortals call f eUcity I Love and his mother disappeared very 
soon, as I have related ; and to them succeeded impetuous 
passion, intense, raging, and terrible, with all the furies in the train. 
The masked hero I had married was a Phalaris, a miser, a papist ; 
a wretch who had no taste for love, no conception of virtue, no 
sense of charms ; but to gold and popery vrould sacrifice every 
thing that is fair and laudable. Le Didble a quatre he shined in as 
a player, and was the Devil himself in flesh and blood. ' Where 
is the rest of your gold, you b— ? ' with uplifted arm, was the 

cry thundered in my ears. * You shall be catholic, d you, 

or I will pinch ofi the flesh from your bones.' " 

Here the beautiful Leonora had done, and I wondered very 
greatly at her relation, nor was her action in speaking it, and 
the spirit with which she talked, less surprising. With admiradon 
I beheld her, and was not a little pleased, that I had found in my 
neighbourhood so extraordinary a person, and so very fine an 
original. This lady had some reason to abhor the word catholic, 
and might well be angry with popery, though she carried resent- 
ment a httle too far ; but had the Reader seen her attitude, her 
energies, and the faces she made, when she mentioned the cor- 
ruptions of popery, or the word husband, sure I am, it would be 
thought much more striking than Garrick in Richard, or Shute, 
ia his ex;hibition of Old Philpot. I was greatly delighted witb 
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her, and as she was very agreeable in every thing, I generally went 
every second day to visit her during the short time I continued 
in Richmondshire. 

Bear me* ye itiendly powers, to gentler scenes. 
To shady bow'rs, and never-fading greens ; 
To flow'ry meads, the vales, and mazy woods. 
Some sweet soft seat, adom'd with springs and floods : 
Where with the muses, I may spend my days. 
And steal myself from life by slow decays. 
With age unknown to i>ain or sorrow blest. 
To the dark grave retinnff as to rest ; 
While oently with one sign this mortal frame, 
Dissolvuig turns to ashes whence it came ; 
And my free*d soul departs without a groan. 
In transport wings her ilight to worlds unknown. 

July 2, 1734, 1 iovacneyed from Qrton-lodge, to Bassora, to pay 
my respects to Dr. Stanvil and his charming consort, and was 
received by them both with the greatest goodness and civility ; 
but as before, this lady did not seem to have had any former 
acquaintance, one might well think from the part she acted, 
that she had never seen me, till the accident I have related brought 
me to her husband's house. I did not however even hint any 
thing to the contrary, but turning to the Doctor a little after 
my arrival, began to ask him some questions. 

As he had an Essay on Fevers in tus hand, when I entered the 
room, I requested to know how he accounted for the efiects of 
Cantharides, in raising and strengthening a low trembhng pulse, 
and driving the natural heat and efflatus of the blood outward, 
in giving rdir'f in delirious ravings, stupors, and loss of reason, in 
reducing continual fevers to distinct remissions, and in cleansing 
and opening the obstructed glands and lymphatics, so as to bring 
on the critical sweats, let loose the saliva and glandular secre- 
tions, and bring down the thick soluble urine ? How does blister- 
ing, so happily brought in by the physical bully of this age. Dr. 
Radclifie, so wonderfully 'xx>l and dUute the blood ? It seems 
to me somewhat strange. 

*' It is easily accounts for," replied Dr. Stanvil. " The 
Sptoiiish fly, an extremely hot and perfectly caustic insect, is 
stocked with a subtile, active, and extremely pungent salt, 
which enters the blood upon the application of the bhster, and 
passes with it through the several glandular strainers and secre- 
tory ducts. This stimulating force of the fly's salt, occasions 
the pain felt in making the water with a blister, which may be 
taken off by a thin emulsion made with the pulp of roasted apples 
in milk and water, and causes the liberal, foul, and stinking 
sweats, while the Epispastic is on. 

" This being evident, it is plain from thence, that the pene- 
trating salts of the fly, that is, the volatile pungent parts of the 
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cantharides, act in the blood by dissolving, attenuating, and 
rarifying the viscid cohesions of the l3nnph and serum ; by stimu- 
lating the nervous coats of the vessels, throw ofi their stagnating 
viscidities, and by cleansing the glands, and forcing out the 
coagulated serum, restore the circulation and freedom of lymph 
from the arteries to the veins ; opening, scouring and cleansing 
at the same time, the expurgatory glands. 

In short, as common cathartics purge the guts, and cleanse 
and throw off their clammy, stagnating, and obstructing con- 
tents, by rarif3dng and dissolving the viscid cohesions of the 
fluids, and by stimulating the soU(& ; so do the active salts of the 
fly penetrate the whole animal machine, become a glandular 
lymphatic purge, and perform the same thing in all ^e small 
straining conveying pipes, that common purgatives effect in the 
intestines : and as by this means, all the sluices and outlets of 
the glandular secretions are opened, the cantharides must be 
cooling, diluting, and refrigerating in their effects to the greatest 
degree, though so very hot, caustic, and pungent in themselves. 
So wonderfully has the great Creator provided for his creature, 
man ; in giving him not only a variety of the most pleasing food, 
but so fine a medicine, among a thousand others, as the Spanish 
fly, to save him from the destroying fever, and restore him to 
health again. It is not by a discharge of serum, as too many 
doctors imagine, that a blister relieves, for five times the quantity 
may be brought off by bleeding, vomiting, or purging ; but the 
benefit is entirely owing to that heating, attenuating, and pun- 
gent salt of this fly, and this fly only, which the divine power 
and goodness has made a lymphatic purgative, or glandular 
cathartic for the relief of man, in this fatal and tormenting malady. 
Vast is our obUgation to God for aU his providential blessings. 
Great are the wonders that he doth for the children of men." 

Here the Doctor dropt off his chair, just as he had pronounced 
the word men, and in a moment became a lifeless sordid body. 
His death was occasioned by the blowing up of his stomach, as I 
found upon opening his body, at the request of his lady. When 
the blood which is confined within the vessels of the human 
body, is agitated with a due motion, it maintains life ; but if 
there be a stagnation of it in an artery, it makes an aneurism ; 
in a vein, a varix ; under the skin, a bruise ; in the nose, it may 
excite an haemorrhage ; in the vessels of the brain, an apoplexy ; 
in the lungs, an haemoptoe ; in the cavity of the thorax, an em- 
pyema ; and when it perfectly stagnates there, immediate death. 
An animal, observe me, Reader, must live so long as this fluid 
circulates through the conical pipes in his body, from the lesser 
base in the centre, the heart, to the greater in the extreme parts ; 
and from the capillary evanescent arteries, by the nascent return- 
ing veins to the heart again ; but when this fluid ceases toflow 
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through the incurved canals^ and the velocities are no longer 
in tht inverse duplicate ratio of the inflated pipes, then it dies. 
The animal has done for ever with food and sex ; the two great 
principles which move this world, and produce not only so much 
honest industry, but so many wars and fightings, such cruel 
oppressions, and that variety of woes we read of in the tragical 
history of the world. Even one of them does wonders. Cunnus 
teterrima belli causa. And when united, the force is irresistible. 

But as I was saying, when this fluid ceases to flow, the man 
has done with lust and hunger. The pope, the warrior, and the 
maid, are stilL The machine is at absolute rest, that is, in 
perfect insensibiUty ; and the soul of it is removed to the vesti- 
bulum or porch of the highest holy place ; in a vehicle, says 
WoUaston, and Burnet of the Charter-house, as needful to our 
contact with the material S3^tem, as it must exist with a spiritual 
body, says the Rev. Caleb Fleming, in his Survey of the Search 
after Souls, because of its being present with its Saviour, behold- 
ing his glory, who is in human form and figure, which requires 
some simihtude in the vehicle, in order to the more easy and 
famihar society and enjo3rment. Or, as the learned Master of 
Peter-house, Dr. Edmund Law, and Dr. Sherlock, bishop of 
London inform us, it remains insensible for ages, till the con- 
summation of all things ; from the dissolution of the body, is 
stupid, senseless, and dead asleep till the resurrection. 

Such was the case of my friend, Dr. Stanvil ; he dropt down 
dead at once. A rarefaction in his stomach, by the heat and 
fermentation of what he had taken the night before at supper, 
destroyed him. That concave viscus, or bowel, which is seated 
in the abdomen below the diaphragm, I mean the stomach, was 
inflamed, and as the descending trunk of the aorta passes down 
between it and the spine, that is, between the stomach and back 
part of the ribs, the inflation and distention of the bowel com- 
pressed and constringed the transverse section of the artery aorta 
in its descending branch, and by lessening it, impeded the de- 
scent of the blood from the heart, and obhged it to ascend in a 
greater quantity than usual to the head. By this means, the parts 
of the head were distended and stretched with blood, which brought 
on an apoplexy, and the operation upward being violent, the 
equilibrium was entirely broken, and the vital tide could flow no 
more. This I found on opening the body. I Ukewise observed 
that, exclusive of the compressure of the descending trunk of the 
artery aorta, the muscular coats of the stomach were 
stretched, inflated, and distended ; and of consequence, the 
blood-vessels which enter into the constitution of those muscles, 
were stretched, dilated, and turgid with blood, and therefore 
the blood could not be driven forward in the course of its circu- 
lation with its natural and due velocity, but must prove an 
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obstacle to the descent of the blood from the heart, and oblige 
almost the whole tide to move upwards. This, and tib< con- 
stringing the aorta, at its orifice or transverse section, between 
the costae and the bowel called the stomach, is enough, I assure 
you. Reader, to knock up the head of a giant, and put a stop to 
all the operations of nature. Thus fell this gentleman m the 
thirty-second year of his age. 

Whether the learned Dr. Edmund Law,* and the great Dr. 
Sherlock t bishop of London, be right, in asserting, the human 
soul sleeps like a bat or a swallow, in some cavern for a period, 
till the last trumpet awakens Lewis XIV. the hero of Voltaire 
and Henault ; to answer for his treachery, falsehood, and cruelty ; 
or, whether that excellent divine Mr. Fleming has declared tiie 
truth, in maintaining in his late Survey, that the conscious scheme 
was the doctrine of Christ and his apostles ; this h ow e v er is 
certain, that my friend Stanvil is either now present with his 
Saviour, beholding his glory, in a vehicle resembling the body 
of our Lord ; as the dissenter just mentioned teaches ; or if, 
according to Archdeacon Law, the author of ConsideraHans on 
the State of the World, and my Lord of London, in his Sermons, 
the scriptures take no account of an intermediate state in death, 
and we shall not awake or be made alive until the day of judg- 
ment ; then will my friend have eternal life at the resurrection ; 
he was as worthy a man as ever Uved ; an upright Christian 
deist, whose life was one unmixed scene of virtue and charity. 
He did not believe a tittle of our priestly m3r8teries, or r^;ard 
that religion which skulks behind the enormous columns of conse- 
crated opinions ; but, as Christianity was revealed from heaven, 
to bring mankind to the worship of the one supreme God and 
governor of the world, and lead them into the patiis of humanity, 
he rejected the superstition of Monks and their disciples, and 
in regard to the vdce of reason, and the words of tl^ gospel, 
adored only the supreme Being, manifested his love of God by 
keeping the commandments, and his love of his neighbour, by 
doing all the good in his power. Such a man was Dr. John 
Stanvil. If men of fortune would form thdr manners on such 

* Notwithstanding all the fina learnfaig of Dr. Law, I thhik he ia mfatakan hi many of 
his notians, and eapedally in hia Notes on Archbishop King's Origin of Evit ; aa I iaisnd 
to shew in my Ne$e» atewnentJoo e d. Hia Trithetim Ukewiae requires a ww anhnadvecaiooa ; 
which I shall hiunUlv offer with plsfainwua, fatmrss, and freedom. 

t Dr. Sherloclc, bishop of London, died at Fulham, after a long and lingering ilfaiess, Sator^ 
day, July x8, 1761, three months after the great and excellent bishop Hoadiey, who departed 
thb ufe at Chelsea, April 20, 176X. Sherlock and Hoadiey never agreed: and whkh of 
them was right I attempt to shew fai my Note* <m Mtn md Tkimp ami Booh. Whidi will 
be published as soon as possible. WhyIthinkHoadley's5«nnoiularpfeferabletoSherloclt'a. 
vastly beautiful though some things are in the JHoeountt of the latter ; and that my Lora 
of Winchester's PUdm Accoitnt oj Hkt S^k^ptr is a moat rational and iina periormanee ; at 
gold to earth in respect of all that has been written acalnst this book. Why, I say, all 
Hoadley's Tracts are matchless and invulnerable, and tbaX he was victor in tiia BanganaB 
oontrovecsy, the Reader will find in many ooDsidflrations on these sobjeela hi tha book 
aallad Nom. Ac ■ * " *■ " »*■»*<*»»*<< 
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a model, virttie by degrees would spread through the inferior 
world, and we should soon be free from superstition. 

Having mentioned the slee^ng and the conscious schemes, I 
would here examine these opinions, and shew why I cannot think 
a dead inconsdous silence is to be our case till the consummation 
of the ages ; as a happiness so remote would weaken I believe 
the energy and influence of our conceptions and apprehensions, 
in respect of faith, hope, and expectations. To curb, desire, or 
suffer severely here, for the sake of truth and virtue, and then 
cease to be, perhaps for ten thousand years to come, or much 
longer ; (for there is not any thing in revelation, or an appearance 
out of it, that can incline a rational man to think he is near the 
day of judgment or general resurrection ;) this seems to be an 
obstacle in the progress of the pilgrim. And therefore, why 
I rather think, we step immediately from the dark experiences 
of this first state, to a blissful consciousness in the regions of day, 
and by death are fixed in an eternal connexion with the wise, the 
virtuous, and the holy ; this, I say, I would in the next place 
proceed to treat of, by considering what the scriptures reveal 
m relation to death, and what is most probable in reason ; but 
that it is necessary to proceed in my story. 

When the beautiful Mrs. Stanvil saw her husband was really 
dead, and had paid that decent tribute of tears to his memory, 
which was due to a man, who left her in his will all his estat^, 
real and personal, to be by her disposed of as she pleased, she 
sent for me to her chamber the next morning, and after a long 
conversation with her, told me, she could now own who she was, 
and instead of acting any longer by the directions of her head, 
let me know from her heart, that she had still the same regard 
for me, as when we travelled away together from her father's 
house in the West, to the North of England ; and if I would stay 
at Bassora where I was, but for three months she must be away, 
she would then return, and her fortune and hand I might com- 
mand. This I readily consented to, and when the funeral was 
over she departed. For the time agreed on, I continued in the 
house, and to a day she was punctual in her return. We were 
married the week after, and I was even happier than I had ever 
been before, which must amount to a felicity inconceivably 
great indeed. Six months we resided at her seat, and then 
thought it best to pay a visit to my father in Ireland. We ar- 
rived at Bagatrogh Castle in the western extremity of that island, 
in the spring of the year 1735, and were most kindly received. 

My father longed to see me, and was very greatly rejoiced at 
my coming ; but I found him in a dying way, paralytic all over, 
and scarcely able to speak. To my amazement, he was become 
as strict a unitarian as myself, and talked with abhorrence of 
AthsAasian religion. This was owing, he said, to my manu- 
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script Remarks which I left with him on Lord Nottingham's 
Answer to Whiston's Letter to his Lordship ; which maniscript 
of mine he had often read over when I was gone, and thereby 
was thoroughly convinced, on considering my reasoning, that 
Christians are expressly commanded, upon pain of God's dis- 
pleasure, to worship one supreme God, and him only, in the name 
and through the mediation of Jesus Christ. Upon this religions 
practice as a fundamental rule he had at last fixed. He saw it 
was the safe way, and would never depart from it. He told 
me, the parson of his parish, a right orthodox divine, -wbo had 
been his chum in the university, and very intimate with him, 
was greatly troubled at this change in his sentiments, and said 
many severe things ; but he no more minded the Athanasians 
now, than he did the idolatrous papists. This gave me great 
pleasure, and recompensed me for what I had suffered on a 
reUgious account. I gave thanks to God that truth through my 
means had prevailed. 

And now my candid Reader, to take my leave of you. at this 
time, I have only to observe, that as this volume is full large, 
I can only say in a short summary, that soon after my arrival 
at Bagatrogh Castle, my father's seat on JMall-Bay, on the coast 
of Galway in Ireland, the old gentleman died, and as in a passion, 
he had irrevocably settled the greatest part of his large estate 
on a near relation of mine, and had it not in his power to leave 
me more than a hundred a year, a little ready money, and a 
small ship, which lay before his door in the Bay, he descended 
to the grave in great trouble, with many tears. Like old Isaac 
over Esau, he wept bitterly, and wished in vain, that it was in 
his power to undo what he had done. 

As soon as my father was buried, I returned to England with 
my wife, in the Uttle vessel, now my own, which lay in the Bay, 
and immediately after landing, and lapng up my ship in a safe 
place, we went to Bassora again, there Uved for one 3^ear as 
happy as two mortals could be ; but in the beginning of -ttie year 
1736, she died of the small pox, and to divert my mind, it cante 
into my head to go to sea, and make some voyages in my own 
little ship, which was an excellent one for strength and sailing, 
though but a sloop of twenty-five tons. I went captain myself, 
and had an ingenious young gentleman, one Jackman, for my 
mate, who had been in the East Indies several times, six good 
hands, and two cabin-boys. Every thing necessary, convenient, 
and fit, books, mathematical instruments, &c. we took on board, 
and weighed anchor the 5th of July, 1736. 

We went on shore at the Canary Islands, the Cape de Vcrd Islands, 
and other places. We passed the Sun in 1 5 degrees North latitude, 
and from that time standing South, crossed the Line ; the heats 
intolerable, and the musquitoes and bugs insuperable. We soon 
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lost sight oi the Northern star, and had the Crosiers and Magella 
clouds in view. In three months time we anchored at St. 
Catharine's on the coast of Brazil. The second of December we 
saw the Streights la Maine, that run betwixt Terra del Fuego and 
Staten, and is the boundary between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans ; but instead of venturing into them, and hazarding our lives 
among the impetuous blasts and waves which sweep round Cape 
Horn, as Admiral Anson did on the 7th of March, 1 74 1 , two months 
too late, by the fault of the ministry, in his way to the South Seas ; 
we kept out at sea to the East of Staten-land, and ran to the 
latitude 64, before we stood to the Westward. The weather 
was fine, as it was then the height of summer, to wit, in December 
and January. All the occurrences in this course, the discovery 
we made in the latitude above-mentioned of an inhabited island, 
governed by a young Queen, and what appeared and happened 
there, and in our run from thence to Borneo and Asia, round the 
globe ; and from China to Europe, on our return home ; with 
the events we afterwards met with, and the observations I made 
in other places, the Reader will find in a book called. The Voyages 
and Travels of Dr. Lorimer. 

Nine years of my life were spent in travelhng and sailing about, 
and at last I returned to rest and reflect, and in rational amuse- 
ments pass the remainder of my time away. I retired to a little 
flowery retreat I had purchas^ within a few miles of London, 
that I might easily know what was doing in this hemisphere, 
while I belong to it ; and in the midst of groves and streams, 
fields and lawns, have lived as happily ever since, as a mortal 
can do on this Planet. 

Dr. Cheyne by the way, I observe, calls it a ruined Planet, in 
his wild posthumous book ;* a notion he had from enthusiastic 
Law,t his master, but from what I have seen on three continents^ 

* It is a quMtioQ with loine, if this book was not written by the Doctor's visiooary daui;hter 
or by her and the.Rev. Athanasian Blffot, her brother. But as I knew the Doctor after he 
was a little cracked with Imaginary xeugioo, and liave heard liim talk as in this book, I am 
positive it is his. 

t WiQiam Law, the father of our Methodists, and the disciple of Jacob Behmen the the- 
osopher, died at King's Cliff near Nottingham, April 13, 1761, seven days before bishop Hoad- 
ky, against whom he was a bitter writer in the Bangorian controversy. I knew tiiis famous 
visiooary very wdl, and shall remark largely on his writings in my Note* rtMni to Mtn 
mU Tkimgt «mi Boohs. 

Law was the most amaring compound I have ever seen. He was a man of sense, a fine 
writer, and a &ie gentleman ; and yet the wildest enthusiast that ever appeared among men. 
His temper was charming, sweet, and delightful ; and his manners quite primitive and im- 
commoniy pious : he was all charity and goodness, and so soft and gentle in conversation, 
that I have tiionght myseU in company with one of the men of the first church at Jerusalem 
iriiile with him. He lud likewise the justest notions of Christian temper and practice, and 
recommended them in so insinuating a manner, that even a rake would hear him with 
pleasare. I liave not seen any like him among the sons of men in these particulars. It 
was wrong to put him in the DuHciadt and call him one Law, as Pope does. He was really 
a very extraordinary man ; and to his honour be it remembored, that he had the great oon- 
oem of human life at heart, took much pains in the nulpit, and from the press, witness his 
two fine books Om a il<wml Lf/# : to make men fear uoa and keep his commanoments. He 
was a good maa i nd esdi 
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and in traversing the ocean round the^lobe, from West to East, 
and from the Southern latitude 64, to 66 North ; a Flanet in 
reality so divinely made and perfect, that one can never suffici- 
ently adore and praise an infinitely wise God for such a piece 
of his handy work. A world so wisely contrived, so accurately 
made^ as to demonstrate the Creator's being and attributes, and 
cause every rational mortal to acknowledge that Jehovah is our 
God, and fear and obey so great and tremendous a Being the 
power and glory of our God. 

But as I was saying, after my return, I bought a little spot and 
country-house, where I might rest from my labours, and easily 
know what is doing in this hemisphere : how gloriou^y our most 
gracious and excellent king endeavours to advance the felicity of 
his people, and promote the honour and dignity of Great Britain : 
how indefatigable the present ministry is in pursuing such mea- 
sures, as demonstrate they have the interest of their country at 
heart ; as evince how well they supply the deficiencies of their 
predecessors in office ; and how zealously the combined wisdom 
of the whole legislature acts for the preservation of the Britannic 
constitution, and the hberties and properties of the people ; that 
the ends of the late war may be answered, and the peace at last 
give universal satisfaction. 

To hear such news ; and know what France and Spain are do- 
ing ; and what the renowned Anti-Sejanus, who deserves the 
curse and hatred of the whole community as an abetter of arbi- 
trary power, and for attempting to raise the prerogative, is writing ; 
I purchased a retirement near the capital, a spot surrounded with 
woods and streams, plants and flowers ; and aver which a silence 
hovers, that gives a relish to still life, and renders it a contrast to 
the busy^ bustling, envious crowds of men. 

Here I sat down at last, and have done with hopes and fears for 
ever. 

** Here grant me» heav'n* to end my peaceful daya. 
And pasa what*s left of life in atudious ease ; 
Here court the muses, whilst the sun on high. 
Flames in the vault of heav'n, and fires the iky ; 
Soon as Aurora from her* golden bow*rB, 
Exhales the fragrance of the balmv flow'rs, 
Reclined in silence on a mossy bed. 
Consult the learned volumes of the dead ; 

But what ttnofe books did b« write His Appealio ike Dtity mt SpMt of Ftmytr mti 
Leve, His Emutt$ mid StHotu Ammtr f9 Trapp. His notes and lUustratioos 00 Behmeo. 
His Replies to Hoadley : and what is stranger stQl, his abuse of bishop Hoadley, in his 
AppMA I have mentiooiecL 

Here, had I room, I would relate a very carious conversatioo that passed between Dr. 
Iheophflus Boltoo, archbiahop of Cashell in irelancL a most esoeUent, most sensJ bl e.and most 
learned man, and me, on the third ni^f a sale ot archbishop Hinrs library in Dabttn, in 
relatioa to llr. Law. It ha^mened on hit Lordship's buying Jacob Befamen's woAs for a 
pound, and then asking me. who stood by him, if I had read them, and oonld enable him to 
undsttaad them 7 Bat thb I must place in my Notse afonoMatkaid. 
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FaU*n realms and empires in description view, 
live o'er past times, and build whole worlds anew : 
Olt from the bursting tombs, in iancy rise 
The sons of Fame, who Uv*d in antient days ; 
Oft listen till the raptur*d soul takes wings. 
While Plato reasons, ot while Homer sings. 

Or when the night*s dark wings this globe surround* 
And the pale moon begins her solemn round ; 
When nl^t has drawn her curtains o*er the plain* 
And silence reassumes her awful reign ; 
Bid my free soul to starrv orbs repair. 
Those radiant orbs that float in ambient air. 
And with a regular confusion stray. 
Oblique, direct, along the atrial way : 
Fountains of day I stupendous orbs of light I 
Which by their distance lessen to the sight : 
And if the glass you use, t* improve your eyes 
Millions beyond the former milhons rise. 
For no end were they made ? Or, but to blaze 
Through empty space, and useless spend their rays ? 
Or ought we not with reason to reply, 
Each lucid point which glows in yonder sky, 
Informs a system in the boundless space. 
And fills with glory its appointed place : 
With beams, unborrow'd, brightens other skies. 
And worlds, to thee unknown, with heat and life supplies. 

But chiefly, O my soul, apply to loftier tJiemes, 
The opening heav'ns, and angeis robed with flames : 
Read m the sacred leaves how time began. 
And the dust mov*d and quicken'd into man ; 
Here through the flow*ry walks of Eden rove. 
Court the soft breeze, or range the spicy grove ; 
There tread on hallowed ground where angels trod. 
And rev*rend patriarchs talk'd as friends with God ; 
Or hear the voice to slumb'ring prophets giv'n. 
Or gaze on visions from the tltfone of heav'n. 

Thus lonely, thoughtful, may I run the race 
Of transient life, in no unuseful ease : 
Enjoy each hour, nor as it fleets away. 
Think life too short, and yet too long the day ; 
Of right observant, while my soul attends 
Each duty, and makes heav n and angels friends : 
Can welcome death with Faith's expecting eve. 
And mind no pangs, since Hope stands smiling by ; 
Nor studious how to make a longer stay. 
Views heav*nly plains and realms of bnghter day ; 
Shakes off her load, and win|;*d with ardent love. 
Spurns at the earth, and sprmgs her flight above. 
Soaring through air to realms where angels dwell, 
Pities the shrieking fiends, and leaves the lessning belL'* 
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APPENDIX 

THB 

MYTHOLOGICAL PICTURE OF CEBES 

BY THE REV. AND FAMOUS 

JEREMY COLLIER 



As we were taking a turn in Saturn's temfde, we saw a great 
many consecrated presents, remarkable enough for their curiosity. 
Amongst the rest, we took particular notice of a picture hung over 
the door ; the piece we perceived was an emblem and mythology ; 
but then the representation was so singular and out of custom, 
that we were perfectly at a loss whence it should come, and what 
was the meaning of it. Upon a strict view, we found it was neither 
a city, nor a camp, but a sort of court, with two partitions of the 
same figure within it, though one of them was larger than the 
other. The first court had a crowd of people at the gate, and 
within we saw a great company of women. Just at the entrance 
of the first gate, there stocKi an old man, who by his gesture and 
countenance seemed to be busy in giving advice to the crowd as 
they came in. And being long at a stand about the design of the 
fable, a grave man somewhat in years, making up, begins to 
discourse us in this manner. Gentlemen, s&ys he, I understand 
you are strangers, and therefore it is no wonder the history of this 
picture should puzzle you ; for there are not many of our own 
countr3rmen that can explain it. For you are to observe, this is 
none of our town manufacture.* But a long while ago, a certain 
outlandish manf of great sense and learning, and who by his dis- 
course and behaviour, seemed to be a disciple of Pythagoras and 
Parmenides ; this gentleman, I say, happened to travel hither, 
built this structure, and dedicated both the temple and this piece 
of painting to Saturn. Sir, said I, had you any acquaintance with 
this gentleman. Yes, says he, I had the benefit of his conversa- 
tion, and was one of his admirers a long time. For, to my 
thinking, though he was but young, he talked at a strange signi- 
ficant rate . % 

N.B. The remainder of Collier's facetious version is omitted 
for want of room. 

* The Graek words which Odlier renden town-mannfactnrt, an «i>Xm«or «r«#qf&«. 
'- And what be calls outlandish, is «^«vov. 
The Greek ii^ dicAry«Te voA^a cat orwevlaia. 
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TRB 

TABLE OF CEBES 

A DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN AN OLD MAN AND A TRAVELLER 

While we were walking in the temple of Saturn, in the city of 
Thebes, and viewing the votive honours of the God, the various 
offerings which had been presented to that deity, we observed at 
the entrance of the Fane, a picture tablet that engaged our 
attention, as it was a thing entirely new, both with regard to the 
painting and the design. For some time, we stood considering 
the device and fable, but still found oui^ves unable to guess 
the meaning. The piece did not seem to be either a city or a 
camp ; but was a kind of a walled court, that had within it two 
other inclosures, and one of them was larger than the other. The 
first court opened at a gate, before which a vast crowd of people 
appeared, impatient to enter ; and within a group of female figures 
was represented. Stationed at the porch without, was seen a 
venerable form, who looked Uke some great teacher, and seemed 
to warn the rushing multitude. Long we gazed at this work, but 
were not able to tmderstand the design, till an old man came up to 
us, and spoke in the following manner. 

§ I. O. It is no wonder strangers, that you cannot compre- 
hend this picture : for even our inhabitants are not able to give 
a solution of the allegoric scene. The piece is not an offering 
of any of our citizens, but the work of a foreigner, a man of great 
learning and virtue, and a zealous disciple of the Samian or Elean 
sages, who arrived here many years ago, and by his conversation 
instructed us in the best learning, which is morality. It was he 
built and consecrated this temple to Saturn, and placed here this 
picture you see before you. 

T. And did you know (I said) and converse with this wise man ? 

O. Yes, (he replied) I was long acquainted with him, and as he 
was but young, and talked with great judgment upon the most 
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important subjects, with astonishment I have listened to him, and 
with pleasure heard him explain the moral of this fable. 

r. Expound to us then, (I conjure you) the meaning of the 
picture, if business does not call you away ; for we long to be 
instructed in the design of the pieto. 

O. I am at leisure, (the old man answered) and willingly consent 
to your request ; but I must inform you first, thero is some danger 
in what you ask. If you hearken with attention, aiid by con- 
sideration understand tilie precepts, you will become wise, virtw^os 
and blest :* if otherwise, you will be abandoned, blind, and miser- 
able, t The explanation of the picture resembles the enigma of 
the Sphinx, which she proposed to every passenger that came that 
way. If they could expound the riddle they were safe ; but if 
they failed in the attempt, they were destroyed by the monster.^ 
FoUy is as it were a Sphinx to mankind. She asks you. How is 
good and ill defined ? If you cannot explain the problem, and 
happen to misjudge, you perish by degrees, and become the victim 
of her cruelty. You do not die immediately, as the unhappy 
did by the Theban monster ; but by the force and operation ai 
foUy, you wiU find yourself d3dng from day to day, your rational 
part wounded and decayed, every noble power of the soul con- 
founded, and like those given up to punishment for life, feel "^e 
last of those pangs, which guilt prepares for the stupid ; but if by 
thinking, you can understand and discern the boundaries of 
good and ill, then Folly Uke the Sphinx must perish, and your 
life will be blest with happiness and serenity. Hear me then 
with all your attention. 

These things being previously observed by the old man, and we 
intreating him to begin, he lifted up a wand he held, and pointing 
to the picture, said, the first inclosure represents human life, and 
the multitude at the gate, those who are daily entering into the 
world. That aged person you see on an eminence, directing with 
one hand, and holding in the other a roll, which is the code of 
reason, is the genius of mankind ; benevolent, he seems to bend, 
and teach the people what they ought to do ; shews them as they 
enter into life the path they ought to take ; the way which leads 
to danger, and that which bears to safety and happiness. 

T, And which is the way, (I said) and how are they to find it ? 

O. That you shall know hereafter : but at present you must take 
notice of that painted woman seated on a throne very near the 
gate. She is called Delusion, and by every art, with fawn and 
soft infection, presents a bowl of ignorance and error to all that 
enter into hfe. They take the cup, and in proportion to what 

X Tlut montter, who lived near Thebc^ was said to be the daaghter of l^npboo and 
Bchidna, and had a biead and laoa like a gad, wiogs like a Urd, and in the nat iikea dof. 
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they have drank of the intoxicating mixtore, are lead away by the 
women you see, at a little distance from Impostm-e, to destruction 
some, and some to safety ; less erring and less blind those being 
who have but tasted of Delusion's cup. 

These women so variously drest, and so profusely gay, are called 
the Opinions, Desires, and Pleasures. You observe how they 
embrace each mortal as he arrives within the gate, promise the 
greatest blessings, and compel their votaries to wander with them 
where they please. 

T. But who (I asked) is that woman placed on a globe, who 
appears not only blind, but seems to be wild and distracted ? 
Incessantly she walks about, and flings her favours capriciously. 
From some she snatches their effects and possessions, and be- 
stows them upon others. 

O. They call her Fortune (replied the old man). Her attitude 
marks her character. Her gifts are as unstable as her tottering 
ball ; and all who depend upon her specious promises, are deceived 
when most they trust her, and find themselves exposed to the 
greatest misfortunes. 

r. There is a great crowd I perceive surrounding her, and if 
too commonly she meditates mischief, whenever she smiles, what 
is the meaning of their attendance. 

O. These are the inconsiderate, and stand there to catch the 
toys she blindly scatters among them ; (wealth, fame, titles, an 
ofDipring, strength or beauty, the victor's laurel and arbitrary 
power).- Those who rejoice, and are lavish in their praises of 
this divinity, have received some favours from her, and call her 
the goddess of good fortune. But those whom you see weeping 
and wringing &eir hands, are such whom she has deprived of 
every good ; they curse her as the goddess of ill-fortune. 

r. But (repUed I) as to riches, glory, nobility, a numerous 
posterity, power, and honour, which you called toyB, why are 
they not real advantages ? 

0, Of these things (our instructor answered) we shall speak 
hereafter more fully. At present it is better to continue the ex- 
plication of the picture. 

! 2. Cast your eyes next then on that higher indosure, Xpro- 
ceeded the old man) and take notice of the women on the outside 
thereof. You observe how wantonly they are drest. The first 
of them is Incontinence, loosely zoned, her bosom bare ; and the 
other three are, Riot, Covetousness, and Flattery. They watch 
for the favourites of fortune. You see they caress them, and try 
to bring them to the pleasiu'es of their soft retreat ; where the 
bowl sparkles, the song resounds, and joys to joys succeed in every 
jocund hour. But at length Distress appears, and the favourite of 
a day discovers, that his happiness was merely imaginary — under 
a delusion ; but the evils that attend his pleasures real. When 
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he has wasted all he had received from fortune, he is forced to 
enter himself into the service of those mistresses, and by them 
compelled to dare the foulest and most desperate deeds ; villain 
and knave he becomes ; stabs for a purse ; his country sells for 
gold ; and by deceit and sacrilege, by perjury, treadiery, and 
theft, endeavours for some time to live. But shiftless at length, 
and unable to acquire support by crimes, they are consigned to the 
dire gripe of Punishment. 

T. What is she, I beg you will inform us ? 

0. Look beyond th<»e women, called the Opinions, (continued 
the old man) and you wiU see a low gate, opening into a dark and 
narrow cave : you D:iay observe at the entrance of it, three female 
figures very swarthy and foul, covered with rags and filthiness ; 
and near them, standing naked by their side, a frightful lean 
man.* Qose to him is another woman, so meagre and ghastly you 
perceive, that it is not possible for any thing to resemble him 
more. 

T. We see them, and request to be informed who they are ? 

O. The first with a whip in her hand, is Punishment, and next 
to her sits Sadness, with her head reclining on her knees ; that 
woman tearing her hair is Trouble ; the naked lean man is Sorrow, 
and the image by his side wild Despair. You see they are all 
going to seize the unhappy man of pleasure, and make him feel 
the greatest pain and anguish. For they carry him to the house 
of Misery, and in the pit of Woe he is to pass the remainder of 
life, unless Repentance comes to his rehef. 

r. And what then follows, ( I said) if Repentance interposes ? 

O. She rescues him from Ids tormentors, and gives a new view 
of things. He has from her some account of tnie learning, but 
the hint so short, that it may lead him likewise to false learning. 
If he be so happy as to understand, and chuse right, he is delivered 
from prejudice and error, and passes the rest of his days in tran- 
quillity and peace : but if he be mistaken, instead of wisdom, he 
only gains that amusing counterfeit, which turns him from vices 
to studious folly. 

T. Great (I replied) are the risks we mortals run. But who 
is this false learning ? 

I 3. 0. At the entrance of the second inclosure,t you may ob- 
serve a woman neatly drest, and of a good appearance ; decent 
the port, — spotless the form. This is the counterfeit, but the 
vulgar call her true learning. Even the happy few, who succeed 
in the pursuit of wisdom, are commonly detained too long by this 
deceiving fair one. Nor is it strange ; for, skilled as she is in all 
the learning, and in every art can grace the head, j^u see what 

* Thii man ColUer calls, an ill-looking skeleton of a fellow, with scarce a Utter to his limbs 
Cant I like Gteek is, rif 8v<rffi2i^ Aeirrof , km vviu^if. 

t The three indosures in Cebes, allude to the divbion of human life iato the leostta), tte 
studious, and the virtuous. 
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crowds of admirers she has ; poets, orators, logicians, musicians, 
arithmeticians, geometricians, astrologers, and critics. 

r. But who, (I asked my instructor) aie those women, so 
busy on every side, and so earnest in their addresses to this com- 
pany ? They look Uke Incontinence and her companions, and 
the opinions whom you shewed us in the first court. Do they 
also frequent the second inclosure ? 

0. Yes, (repUed the old man) Incontinence is sometimes seen 
here. The opinions do likewise enter ; for the early portion these 
men received from Imposture still operates. Ignorance finds a 
place here ; and even Extravagance and Folly. They remain 
under the power of these, till having left false learning, tiiey enter 
upon the path that leads to Wisdom. When they arrive at the 
enlightened ground of Truth, they get her sovereign remedy,* and 
are freed from the ill effects of Ignorance and Error. This 
enables them to throw off the wild hypothesis, the learned 
romance, and to employ the precious hours of life in thinking to 
the wisest purposes. Had they staid with false learning, &ey 
never could have deUvered themselves from these evils. 

r. Proceed then, I pray you, (said I) and shew us the way that 
leads to Happiness and Wisdom. 

§ 4. O. Do you see (proceeded the venerable man,) that rising 
ground, which appears so desert and uninhabited. You may 
observe upon it a little gate, that opens in a narrow and unfre- 
quented path ; the avenue a rugged rocky way. You perceive 
a little onward, a steep and craggy mountain with precipices on 
either side, which sink to a frightful depth. This is the way to 
Wisdom. 

T. It seems a dreadful way, as painted in this table. 

O. Yet higher still observe that rock, towards the mountain's 
brow, and take notice of the two figures which sit upon its edge, 
and appear to be as beautiful and comely as the goddess of health. 
They are sisters ; Temperance the one. Patience the other. With 
friendship in their looks, and arms protended over the verge of the 
diff, you see them lean, to encourage those who pass this way, and 
rouze the spirits of the fainting sons of Wisdom, who has stationed 
these two sisters there. They urge the brave men on ; tell them 
the hardships will lessen by degrees, the passage will become more 
easy and agreeable as they advance, and offer them their assistance 

* CoUier translates it, — they enter into a course of physic. The Greek is, xm iri*»«t / 

r«v Ka$t^fiTuc^¥ Jva^ir tovtwv. And what CoUier a little before translates, ** She opens a ^ 

vein, and gives them a glass of her constitution : " when they have taken the stirrup cup : brim- 
mers : the lasses frisk about : salute with a deal of welcome, and then lug them ofiF, some to 
ruin, and some to the gallows." All this, and much more night-cellar stuff, the Thebui philo- 
sopher had 'not an idea of, as any one may see who can turn to the Greeks. How Collier 
learned such guard-phrases, and why he used them, seemed for some time very strange to 
me, till I was infonned by one who knew this divine well, that in the days of his youth 
he kept very low company, and was known at several i^ght-houses. In that period of 
his life, he translated Cebes. 
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to ascend the summit, and reach the top of the rock. That 
being gained, they shew them the easiness and pleasantness of the 
rest of the way to wisdom : the charming road invites one's eyes : 
how smooth and flowery, green and delightful, does it appear I 

T. It does indeed. 

} 5. O. Look next (the excellent old man continued) at that 
distant blooming wood, and near it you will see a beantifal 
meadow, on which there seems to fall a light as from a purer 
heaven, a kind of double day. In this lightsome field,* you may 
perceive a gate which opens into another inclosure, which is the 
abode of the blessed. Here the Virtues dwell with Happiness. 
In this region of eternal beauty, the righteous rest 

T. It does appear a charming place. 

O. Observe then near the portal, a beauteous form of a com- 
posed aspect : She seems mature in life, and her robe is quite 
plain, without affectation or ornaments. Her eyes are piercing; 
her mien sedate : she stands not on a globe, like Fortune, but upon 
a cube of marble, fixed as the rock she is on before the gate. Yon 
see on either side of her two lov^y nymphs, the very copies of her 
looks and air. This matron in tiie middle is true learning, 
Wisdom hersdf ; and the two young beauties are Truth and 
Persuasion. Her standing on a square, is an expressive type of 
certainty in the way to her ;t c^d denotes the unalteraUe and 
permanent nature of the blessings she bestows on those who come 
to her. From her they receive courage and serenity ; that con- 
fidence and contempt of fear, which exempts the happy pptyfjyBom 
from any disturbance, by the accidents and calamities of life. 

r. These are valuable gifts. But why without the walls does 
Wisdom stand ? 

O. To present the purifying bowl to those who approach, and 
restore them to themselves. As a physician by degrees first finds 
out the cause of a violent disorder, and then removes it, in order to 
restore the man to health ; so Wisdom, as she knows their malady 
administers her sovereign medicine, and frees them from all their 
evils. She expels the mischiefe they had received from delusion, 
their ignorance and error, and delivers them from pride, lust^ 
anger, avarice, and all the other vices they had contracted in 
the first inclosure. In a word, she restores them to sanity, and 
then sends them in to Happiness and the Virtues. 

r. Who are they ? (I said). 

§ 6. O. Dp you not see within the gate, (my instructor replied) 
a society of matrons, beautiful and modest, drest, unaffected, 
and without any thing of the gay excess ? These are Science and 
her sisters. Fortitude, Justice, and Integrity, Temperance, 

t Ka#ff0Ti|icvi« rh irp««wttr, conskuHi vukm, or amsbmt wiUuim, 
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Modesty, Liberality, Continence, Qemency, and Patience. They 
bail their guests, and the company seem to be in raptures. 

T, But when the friends to virtue are admitted into this charm- 
ing society, where do they lead them to ? 

O. See 3rou not (resumed the good old man,) the hill beyond the 
grove ; that eminence which is the highest pdnt of all the inclose 
ures, and commands a boundless prospect. There, on a glorious 
throne, 3rou may observe a majestic person in her bloom, well 
drest, but without art or lavish cost, and her temples adorned 
with a beautiful tiar : this is Happiness, the regent of that blessed 
abode, and as the moral heroes approach her, you may perceive 
her, with the Virtues who stand assistant round her, going to 
reward the friends of wisdom with such crowns as are bestowed 
on conquerors. 

T. Conquerors 1 (I said) In what conflicts have these persons 
been victorious ? 

O. They have, in their way to the realm of Happiness, destroyed 
the most formidable and dangerous monsters, who would have 
destroyed them, if they had not been subdued ; these savage 
beasts at war with man are, ignorance and error ; grief, vexation, 
avarice, intemperance, and every thing that is evil. These are 
vanquished and have lost all their power. The moral hero 
triumphs now, though their slave before. 

r. Great achievements indeed ! A glorious conquest. But 
exclusive of the honour of being crowned by Happiness and the 
Virtues, is there any salutary power in the crown that adorns the 
hero's head ? 

O. There is, young man. The virtue of it is great. Possessing 
this, he is happy and blessed. He derives his felicity from no 
external object, but from himself alone. 

T. O happy victory 1 And being thus crowned, what does 
the hero do, where next his steps ? ^ 

O. Conducted by the Virtues, he goes back to survey his first 
abode, and see the crowd he left ; how miserably they pass their 
time ; waste all their hours in crimes, and in the whirl of passions 
live. Slaves to ambition, pride, incontinence, vanity, and avarice 
they appear tormented with endless anxiety. They have forgot 
the instructions the good genius gave them, at their entrance into 
life, and suffer thus because they cannot find the way to Wisdom. 

T. True : (I said) But I cannot comprehend, why the Virtues 
should bring the hax)es back to tiie place they came from : why 
should they return to view a well-known scene ? 

O. The reason (answered my instructor) is, because they had 
not a true idea what they had seen. Surrounded by a con- 
fusion of things as they passed on, they could not distinctly 
perceive what was done. The mists of ignorance and error 
obscured the prospect as they journeyed on, and by that means, 
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they were subject to mistakes. They could not alwa}^ distin- 
guish between good and evil. But now that they have attained 
to true learning, with concern they behold the mad world the 
virtues shew them again, and being enlightened by wisdom, are 
perfectly happy in themselves. The misery of the niunberless 
fools they behold now, strikes them very strongly, and gives them 
a deUghtf ul rehsh for their present happiness. 

r. It must be so. And when they have seen these things, 
where do they then go ? 

O. Wherever they please. Safely they may travel where they 
will : in all times, and in all places they are secure, as their integrity 
is their defence. Every where they Uve esteemed and beloved 
by all. The female monsters I have mentioned. Grief, Trouble 
Lust, Avarice, or Poverty, have now no power to hurt them ; 
but as if possessed of some virtuous drug, they can grasp the 
viper, and defy destruction. 

r. What you say is just. But who are all these persons de»* 
cending the hill ? 

O. Those that are crowned (the old man said) are the happy 
few I have described. You see what joy is in their faces : and 
those who seem forlorn and desperate, under the command of 
certain women, are such who by their folly have not found the 
way to true learning ; or stopping at the rough and narrow 
ascent you observed, went to look for an easier path, and so quits 
lost the road. The tormentors who drive them on are. Trouble, 
Despair, Ignominy, and Ignorance. Wretched you see them 
return into the first inclosure, to Luxury and Incontinence; 
and yet they do not accuse themselves as the authors of their own 
ruin, which is very strange ; but rail at Wisdom, and revile her 
ways ; asserting, that the true pleasures of life are only to be 
found in luxury and riot. Like the brutes, they place the whole 
satisfaction of man in the gratification of sensual appetite. 

r. But who are those otier lovely women, who return down the 
hill so full of gaiety and mirth ? 

O. They are the Opinions, who having conducted the virtuous 
to the region of Ught, are coming back to invite and carry others 
thither, by shewing them the fdicity and success of those they 
brought to the mansion of Wisdom. 

T. And do the Opinions never enter with those they bring into 
that happy place, where the virtues and true learning reside ? 

O. No : Opinion can never reach to science ; they only deliver 
their charge into the hands of Wisdom, and then, hke ships that 
give up their lading, in order to sail for a new cargo, they return 
to bring other Eleves to reason and felicity. 

T. This explanation of the table (I said) is quite satisfactory : 
but you have not 3ret informed us, what the good genius bids tiie 
multitude do, as they appear on the verge of hfe ? 
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O. He charges them to act with courage and be magnanimous 
and brave in sdl events ; a thing I recommend to you, young man ; 
and that you may have a true idea of this, I will tdl you what I 
mean by a bold spirit in passing through this world. 

I 7. O. Then lifting up his arm again, and pointing with his 
wand to a figure in the picture ; that blind woman standing 
on a globe, as I told you before, is Fcxtune. The genius for- 
bids us to trust her, or imagine hdr smiles will be lasting happi- 
ness. Reason is never concerned in what she does. It is Fortune 
I still ; without principle she acts, is arbitrary and capricious, and 

inconsiderately and rashly for ever proceeds. Regard not then 
I her favours, nor mind her frowns : but as she gives and takes 

away, and often deprives of what we had before, we are neither to 
esteem or despise her ; but if we should receive from her a gift, take 
care to employ it inmiediately to some good purpose, and especially 
in the acquisition of true science, the most lasting and precious 
possession. If we act otherwise, in respect of Fortune, we imitate 
tiiose wretched usurers, who rejoice at the money paid in to them^ 
as if they received it for their own use ; but pay it back with re- 
gret, forgetting the condition, that it was to be returned to the 
proprietcor on demand. Regardless of Fortune then, and all her 
changes in this mortal life, the genius advises to pass bravely on, 
without hearkening to the solicitations of Incontinence and 
Luxury in the first inclosure, to reject their temptations, and go 
on to false learning : with her he would have us make a sh<nt 
stay, to learn what may be of service to us in our journey to 
wisdom. This is the advice of the genius to those who enter into 
Hfe. 

T. Here the good old man had done, and I thanked him for his 
explanation of the picture. Only one thing (I said) there was 
more, which I must request he would tell me the meaning of. 
What is it we can get by our stay with false learning ? 

O. Things (he answered) that may be of use to us. The 
languages and other parts of education, which Plato recommends, 
may hinder us from being worse employed, and keep us from 
illicit gratification. They are not absolutely necessary to true 
happiness ; but they contribute to make us better. Something 
good and useful they do afford ; though virtue, which ought to be 
the principal business in view may be acquired without them. We 
may become wise without the assistance of the arts, though 
(sB observed before), they are far from being useless : as by 
a good translation made into our own tongue, we may know 
what an author means, and yet by taking the pains to become 
masters of the original language, might gain many advantages, 
such as entering better into the writer's sense, and discovering 
some beauties which cannot otherwise be found : so the useful 
things in the sciences may be very quickly and easily learned, and 
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though by great labour in becoming accurately acquainted vriih 
them, we might fill our heads with speculations, yet this cannot 
make us the wiser and better men. Without beuog learned, we 
may be wise and good. 

r. And are the learned then in no better a condition than the 
people in respect of moral excellence ? (I said). Are the specu- 
lations of the scholar, and the arts and fine inventions ol the 
schools, of no use in perfecting the moral character ? This to me 
seems a little strange. 

O. Blind as the crowd is the men of letters, in this particular 
(my instructor replied) : all his studies and curious knowledge 
have no relation to his living right. With all the tongues, and 
all the arts, he may be a libertine, a sot, a miser, or a knave, 
a traitor to his country, and have no moral character at alL This 
we see every day. 

r. But what is the cause of so strange a thing, I requested to 
know ? I observe that these men of letters seem to sit down 
contented in the second inclosure, and do not attempt to go on 
to the third, where Wisdom resides ; though they see continually 
before their eyes so many passing on from the first court, where they 
had lived, for some time in lewdness and excess, to the halHtation 
of true learning. 

O. It is their remaining in this second inclosure, that occasions 
their being inferior in moral things to those who have not had 
a learned education. Proud and sdf -sufficient on account of their 
languages, arts, and sciences, they despise what ^/S^sdom could 
teach l^bem, and will not give themselves the trouble of ascending 
with difficulty to the mansion of true learning. They have no 
taste for the lessons of Wisdom ; while the humble mount to her 
exalted dwelling, those scholars, as you see, are satisfied with 
their speculations and vain conceits. Dull and untractable in the 
improvement of their hearts, and regardless of that exact recti- 
tude of mind and life, which is only worth a rational's toiling for 
(as he is an Eleve for eternity), they never think of true wisdom, 
nor mind her offered light. Their curious ingenious notions, are 
what they only have a relish for ; the imaginations of those men 
of letters cannot reach that ineffable peace and contentment, that 
satisfaction and pleasure, which flow from a virtuous life and an 
honest heart This is the case of our learned heads, unless re- 
pentance interferes to make them humUe, and scatters the vain 
visions they had from false opinion. 

This, concluded the venerable teacher, is the explication of 
this parabie or allegory. May you oft revolve upon these lessons 
and lend your whole attention to the attainment of true wisdom, 
that 3rou may not embrace the shadow, the speculations and 
inventions of the learned, but, by this instruction, acquire the 
true principles of morality and goodness. 
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This it not an ths Tabla <d Cebat. IWn foOowt a dinatatloii ki the Socntio netliod 
eonoeniinfttie claim of ivealth,a]idotlMr«stenia]ii to tbe title o< food th^ tutttisdry, 
and no part of tlM pfctnre or mytfaolofj. For thia raaaoo I itop hon. 

Aa to the pictura of Cebea, it ia to be aura a fine thins, and greatly to the bonov of the 
Ihebon philMopber, who waa one of the diadplea of Socratea ; and about twenty at the time 
of the daalh of hia noater : Socratea died by the execationar, in the 70 yaar of hia afa, before 
oar Loid 401. Cebea waa aboat eighty, at the birth of Bptcoma. 

Bat after all that can be said in praiie of thia exoaUant mnahi of antiaaity, atill the little 

Sittm of ethica ia bat a poor pedormanoe, in reapect of any lectlon of me foapd of Chriat. 
bee aaya nothins c< the Deity : nor doea be mention the l^fw^^***^ of vice, ana the beneftta 
of TirtQa, aa a divme oonatitution. 

An Apoatl^ on the contrary, (to mentkn only one particular out of a thnaaand from the 
Chriatian boon,) calla to the homan race in tiieloilowing manner: ** I beeeech yog, brettaea, 
by the merdaa of Almighty God, the Father of the UnTvene, who hath «racioaily admitted 
m to the faith, and revealed tiie taima of aooeptanoe : that ye pcetent your bodiea now a 
living Mcrifice, holy and acoepuble to the Deity, which la the leaaonabla and aplritnal aervioe 
tequved of you in the time of the go^el ; and not oOar the bodiea of beaata any ukore aa 
the Heathen world ware wont to do. 

"And, aaparaona now wholly devoted to the Lord of heaven and earth, be notoonlocmed 
to the faehlnna and waya d thia worid ; but be ye tranafornied by the renewing of your mind ; 
ttiat ye may prove what ia the good, ttie aooeptaMe, and peffect will of God. Abhor that 
which ia e^ hi all your deaUnga : cleave to that which it good : let love be without die- 
iim u lation ; and be kindly aflectioned one to another ; not advancing, but in honour pr^ 
lerring one another. Be not slothlul in buainem, bat fervent in apirit ; aa aerving the Lord 
Jehovah in your several stationa. Reioioe in hope of a refreshment to come, in the realma 
of blisa : be patient in tribolatlon, which God will reward and continue instant hi prayer. 

"In sum, let OS foUow the stepe of Christ, and In imitation of hia divine humility^ hia devo- 
tion, hia love, be lor ever meek and forbearing, gentle and charitable, and live in the spirit of 
prayer." 

What ia there ia the Table of Cebee like thia splritnal and rdigkNia \'lrtne, thia kyve to God. 
this seal for hia honour and service, and an enwe dependenoe upon hhn in all ooodltioas of 
life? The virtues of the heroea of antiquity are noble and excellent qualitlea ; their oourafe, 
and juatioe, and temperanoe. and gratitude, and love to their country are fine tUogs : but 
they seem to have betti calculated for the dvil life. Thoee heroes were virtuous without being 
pious, and eppear rather as eeli-aoffident hidependent beinga, than aa servants and votariea 
of God Almighty. It ia tticae Christian virtuca I have mentioned, that adorn and perfect 
human nature. It ia these things that moatly oontributo to the happinesa of the world, 
and of every man hi it. 

N.B.Sooit, at the end of Us Notea on Cebea, hea the following remaik. If thia philoaopher 
had represented the effects of virtue and vice as a divine coostitution, be would have ennoUed 

lervice to the interesta of morality. But thoee imnrtant 
or by revdation. There the preoepta of virtue are me law« 
ind eompfeto syatem of hia win. There our obedience is 
enoooraged by hope in hia pardoning meiey and powerful assistance, by the life, dentti, and 
re su rre c tion <n his own son ; and by pronuses and threatnings which extend the reward of 
rlghteousnesa, and the punishment of wickedness unto a future state of existence. 

No. II. 

THX TBMTB BATIRB * OP JUVBNAL. 

Survey mankind, muster the herd ^ 

From smoothest chin to deepest beard ; 
Search ev'ry climate, view each nation. 
From lowest to the highest station; 
nrom Eastern to the western Indies, 
From frof en Poles to th* line that singes ; 
Scarce will you find one mortal wig^t. 
Knows good from ill, or wrong from right : 
'Cause douds of lust and passion blind. 
And bribe with interests tne mind { 
And while they combat in our heart. 
Our fondness crowns the conquering part. 
What is the thing under the sun, 

* The design of this fine Satire ia to shew, that endowments and Bessh^ of the mind, 
as wisdom, virtue, justice, and integrity of Ulc are the only things worth praying for. 
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That WB with zvason taek or ahun ? 

Or Justly by our judgmeat weigh'd* 

Should make us fond of, or afraid ? 

Whatever Is luckily begun. 

Brings sure repentance at long-run. 

The distant object looming great, 

Possest proves oft an empty cheat ; 

And he who wins the wish d-for prise* 

A trotdsle often dearly buys. 

Some for their family importune. 

And beg their ruin rar a fortune. 

The courteous gods granting their prayers, 

Have intailM curses on their heirs. 

Of wizards some inquire their doom» 

Greedy to know events to come. 

And by their over caution run 

On the same fate they strove to shun : 

Some have petitioned to be great. 

And eminent in church and state. 

This in the war's a famous leader, 

Tother at bar a cunning pleader. 

The cause on either side insure you. 

By dint of noise stun iudge and jury : 

And if business won't bear water. 

Banter and perplex the matter. 

But their oDstr^*rous eloquence 

Has faii*d ev'n m their own defence : 

And saving others by haranguing. 

Have brought themselves at last to hanging. 

Milo presuming on his strength. 

Caused his own destiny at length. 

The greedy care of heaping wealth. 
Damns many a soul and ruins health. 
And in an apoplectic fit. 
Sinks them downright into the pit 
How many upstarts crept from low 
Condition, vast possessions show ? 
Whose estate's audit so immense 
Exceeds all prodigal expence. 
With which compare that spot of earth. 
To which these mushrooms owe their birth: 
Their manners to dad*s cottage ^ow. 
As Greenland whales to dolphins do. 

In Nero*s plotting dismal times. 
Riches were ludg'd sufficient crimes. 
First swear them traitors to Uie state. 
Then for their pains share their estate. 
Pat forfeitures their toils reward : 
Poor rogues may pass without regard. 
Some are hook*d in for sense and wit. 
And some condemn*d for want of it. 
The over-rich Longinus dies. 
His bright heaps dazzled envious eyes 
Neither could philosophy. 
Wisdom, desert, or piety. 
Rich Seneca from his pupil save, 
Tis fit he send him to a grave, 
Vnd then resmne the weal& he gave. 

The guards the palaces beset, 
for noble game they pitch thefr net: 
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WhUe from alarms and pangs of fear. 
Securely sleeps the cottager. 
If you by night shall happen late. 
To travel wiui a charge of plate ; 
With watchful eyes and panting heart, 
Siirnriz*d, each object makes you start : 
While rack'd with doubts, oi)prest with fear. 
Each bush does an ann'd thief appear : 
A shaken reed will terror strike. 
Mistaken for a brandish'd pike. 
Before the thief, the empty clown ^ 
Sings unconcerned and travels on 

With warm petitions most men ply 
The gods, their bags ma^ multiply ; 
That riches may grow high and rank, 
Outswelling others in the bank. 
But from plain wood and earthen cups. 
No poison'd draught the peasant sups. 
Of the gold goblet take thou care. 
When sparklmg wine's spic'd by thy hefr : 
Then who can blame that brace of wise men. 
That in difTring moods despise men : 
Th' old merry lad saunters the streets 
And laughs, and drolls at all he meets : 
For pastime rallies, flouts, and fools 'em. 
Shams, banters, mimics, ridicules *em. 
The other sage in maudling wise, 
Thefr errors mourns with weepins eyes. 
Dull lools with ease can grin and sneer, 
And buffoons flout with saucy jeer. 
What source could constant tears supply. 
To feed the sluices of each eye ; 
Or t'others merry humour make. 
His spleen continually to shake ? 
Could he in sober honest times 
With sharp conceit tax petty crimes: 
And every where amongst the rout. 
Find follies for his wit to flout ; t 
Which proves that Gotham and gross climes. 
I^oduce prodigious wits sometimes. 
The joys and fears of the vain crowd. 
And wnimp*ring tears he*d jeer aloud : 
Wisely secure, fortune deride, 
. : ' By foppish mortals deified; 

Bid her be hang'd, and laugh at fate. 
When threat*ned at the highest rate ; 

^ The Latin of these two lines is— 

Cantahit vacttus coram latrooe viator. 
Which Drydea fcranslatcs thus: 

The benar sings, ev*!! when he sees the place 
Beset with thieves, and never mends his pace. 
Shadwell, who was Poet Laureate in King wnUam's time, does it thtis : 
WhUe the poor man, void of all precious things, 
In company of thieves, jogs on and sings. 
Barton Holiday thus : 

Before the thief, who travels empty, sings. 
And Stapyltoo thus : 

The poor wayfaring man, that doth not bring 
A charge along, before the thief will sing. 
t Juvenal hen means Democritus, 
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Whilst fools for vain and hurtful things. 
Pour out their prayers and ofieringi. 
Fast*ning petitions on the knees,^ 
Of their regardless deities. 

For place and power, how many men vie^ 
Procunng mortal hate and envy ; 
Heralds long-winded titles sound. 
Which the vain owners oft confound. 
Down go their statues in disgrace; 
The party hangs up in the place. 
In rage they break chariot triumphant. 
Because a knave *fore set his rump on*t : 
Poor horses suffer for no fault. 
Unless by bungling workmen wrou^t 
The founder*s nimace grows red hot, 
Sejanus* statue goes to pot : 
That head lately adar*d, and reckon'd 
In all th* universe the second. 
Melted, new forms and shapes assumas. 
Of p — pots, frying-pans, and spoons.t 
The crowd o'erjoyed that Cesar's living. 
Petition for a new thanksgiving.; 
How the base rout insult to see 
Sejanus dragg*d to destiny.l 

Would you on these conditions. Sir, 
Be favourite and prime minister, 
As was Sejanus ? Stand possest 
Of honours, power, and interest ; 
Dispose supreme commands at will. 
Promote, disgrace, preserve, or kill ; 
Have foot and horse-guards, the command 
Of armies both by sea and land. 
Had you not better ask in prayer. 
To be some petty country mayor ; 
There domineer, and when your pleasure's 

* The Latin of these two lines is— 

Propter qua fas est genua ineerare deonim. 
Which Dryden does not translate at all. His lines are- 
He laughs at all the vulear cases and lean : 
At their vain triumphs, and their vainer tears : 
An equal temper in his mind he found. 
When Fortune flatter'd him, and when she frown'd: 
' Us plain from hence that what oar vows request^ 
Are hurtful things, or useless at the best 

t Dryden's translation of this passage is thus : 

Sejanus, almost first of Roman names, ** 

The great Sejanus, crackles In the flamea: 
Fomr d in the forge, the pliant brass is laid 
On anvils. And of head and limbs are made. 
Pans, cans, and piss-pots, a whole kitchen trade. 
The Latin Is : 

Jam strident ignes, jam foIUbus atque camlnia 
Araet adoratum populo caput, et crepat Ingeos 
Sejanus. Deinde ex facie toto orbe seeonda 
Fiunt urceoll, pelves, sartago, patellsB. 
t Sejanus, the vile minister of Tiberius, was executed by order of the Emperor, a-d. jr. 
and to prevent his suspectinff any such thmg, and providing against the calaauty. which Vkm 
favourite might easily have done, as he commandea the Pnstarianai and had all power civen 
him, his master named him hb ooUeagiie in the oonsukhip ; wbidi of ail tbmcs Sefanwa 
most desired, and thought the highest mark of his sovereign's affectioa, So true 1| la tl^t W« 
know not what we wish for, 
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Coademn light weights, break false measures; 

Though meanly clad in safe estate. 

Than chuse Sejanus' robes and fate ? 

Sejanus then, we must conclude. 

Courting his bane, mistook the good, 

Crassus and Pompey*s fate of old. 

The truth of this sure maxim told: 

And his who first bow*d Rome's stifi ne:k. 

And made the world obey his beck.* 

The novice in his acciaence. 
Dares pray his wit and eloquence 
May rival Roman Cicero's fame, 
And Greek Demosthenes* high name : 
Yet to both these their swelling vein 
Of wit and fancy prov'd their bane. 
No pleading dunce s jobbernowl 
Revenge e'er doom'd to grace a pole. 

The trophies which the vanquish'd field 
Do to the Serious victors yield. 
Triumphant conquerors can bless. 
With more than human happiness : 
This, Roman, Grecian, and barbarian, 
Spurr'd to acts hazardous and daring ; 
In sweat and blood spending their days. 
For empty fame, and fading bays. 
*Ti8 the immoderate thirst of fame 
Much more than virtue does infiame : 
Which none for worse or better take. 
But for her dower and trappings* sake. 
The fond ambition of a few, 
Manv vast empires overtlurew ; 
White their acnievements with their dust, 
They^vainly to their tombstones trust. 
For sepulchres like bodies lie, 
SwaUow*d in death's obscurity.f 

Behold how small an urn contains 
The mighty Hannibal's remains : 
That hero whose vast swelling mind 
To Afric could not be confin'd : 
Nature*s impediments he past. 
And came to Italy at last : 
There, after towns and battles won. 
He cries, comrades, there*s nothing done. 
Unless our CQnqu*ring powers 
Break down Rome's gates, level her towers. 

* iuUm Casar, who acquired the sovereign sway by art and slaughter, and when a tyrant 
feD by his own deskes. 
t Tbs Latin of thJs pessage, idiicb is tnily beautiful, is : 

Bt laudit tituiioue Cupido 

Hasuri sazis dnenim custodiDus : ad qua 

Discutlenda valent sterilis mala robora ficus : 

Quandoquldein data sunt ipsis quoque fata sepulchris* 
^''Hich Dryden randecs in the foDowing maimer : 

This avaiioe of praise in times to come, 

those kog inscnstioos crowded on the tomb, 

Shooki some wild fig-tree take her native bent, 

And heave below the gandy momnnent, 

Would crack the maibta titles, and disperse 

Ihe characters of all the lying vene. 

For sepokfares thiwMwilvm must crumblinc fall 

In thns's aby«, the oommon grave of alL 
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Root up her posts, and break her chains* 
And knock out all opposers' brains: 
Whilst our troops scour the city thoarough. 
And fix our standard in Saburra.* 
But what catastrophe of fate. 
His conduct's baffled, army*s broke, 
Carthage puts upon the Roman yoke: 
Whilst flight and banishment's his fate. 
His ruin*d countr3^s scorn and hate. 
Go, madman, act thy frantic part, 
Qimb horrid Alps, with pains and art. 
Go, madman, to be with mighty reputation. 
The subject of a declamation.! 

One world's too mean, a trifling thing. 
For the young Macedonian long ; 
He raves like one in banishment. 
In narrow craggy island pent: 
In one i>oor g^obe does sweat and squeeze, 
Wedg*d in and crampt in little-ease. 
But he who human race once scom'd. 
And said high Jove King Philip hom'd. 
While manag'd oracles declare 
The spark great Ammon's son and heir ; 
At Babylon, for all his huffing. 
Finds ample room in narrow coffin. 
Man sweUs with bombast of inventions. 
When stript, death shews his true dimensions 

So do we read wild Xerxes rent 
Mount Athos from the continent. 
And in a frolic made a shift. 
To set it in the sea adrift : 
With ships pav'd o'er the Hellespont, 
And built a floating bridge upon t : 
Drove chariots o'er by this device. 
As coaches ran upon the ice. 
He led so numberless a rout. 
As at one meal drank rivers out 
This tyrant we in story find. 
Was us'd to whip and flog the wind; 
Their jailor Bolus in prison. 
Ne'er forc'd them with so little reason : 
Nor could blue Neptime's godhead save him. 
But he with fetters must enslave him. 
Yet after all these roaring fireaks. 
Routed and broke he homeward sneaks : 
And ferries o'er in fishing-boat 
Through shoals of carcases afloat ; 
His hopes all vanish'd, bilked of all 
His gaudy dreams : see pride's just falL 

The frequent subject of our prayers. 
Is length of life and many years : 
But what incessant plagues and iUs, 

* the greatest street in Rome^ 
t The LaUn is : 

I demens coixe per Alpes. 
Ut pneris placeas, et dedamatJo fias. 
Drydeo has given it thus: 

Go, climb the rugged Alps, ambitJons fooL 
To please the boys, and be a theme at scbo^L 
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The gulph of aieo with mischJef fills ! 
We can proooimoe none happy, none. 
Till the uuit sand of life be run. 
Marius' long life was th' only reason. 
Of exile and Bfintuniian prison. 
Kind fate designing to befriend 
Great Pompey, did a fever send. 
That should with favourable doom. 
Prevent his miseries to come : 
But nations for his danger griev'd, 
Make public prayers, and he*s repriev'd : 
Fate then that honour'd head did save. 
And to insulting Cssar gave. 
Tis the fond mothtf *s constant prayer. 
Her children may be passing fair : 
The boon they beg with sighs and groans. 
Incessantly on maxrow-bones. 
Yet brisht Lucretia's sullen fate. 
Shews fair ones are not fortunate. 
Virginia's chance may well confute you. 
Good luck dnn*t always wait on beauty. 

Let not vour wills then once repine, 
Whate'tf the gods for you design. 
They better knew than human wit. 
What does our exigence befit. 
Their wise all-seeing eyes discern. 
And give what best suits our concern. 
We blindly harmful things implore. 
Which they refusing, love us more. 

Shall men ask nothing then? Be wise. 
And listen well to sound advice. 
Pray only that in l>ody sound, 
A furm and constant mind be found : 
A mind no fear of death can daunt. 
Nor exile, prison, pains nor want : 
That jusUy reckons death to be 
Kind author of our liberty : 
Banishing passion from our breast. 
Resting content with what's possest : 
That eVry honest action loves. 
And great .Modes' toil approves. 
Above the lusts, feasts, and beds of down, 
V^uch did Sardanapalus drown. 
This mortals to themselves may give ; 
Virtue's the happy rule to live. 
Chance heon no sway where wisdom rules, 
An empty name ador'd by fools. 
Folly blind Fortune did create, 
A goddess, and to heaven translate.^ 



* As I had not room lor all the tanth Satire, what is mcb hK% is ratfa« aa sMdcment 
than an entile wsyon. The whole sense of the author, however, is pceearved, thoogh several 
of his esamplce and fliust ra tkips sve left out. 

Dr. Biinist, bishop of Selisbary, thought this Satire so cxeelleBt a tUng, that io his fsmoas 
PMierfll l4iiir he leeoounends it, and the SaMm of PenhH, to the penad and practioe of the 
divtaee JD his dioceec. as the beet common plaoee for their eenaoBs; and what may be taught 
with m«e profit to ne madkncm, than all the new specnlatk»s of divinity, and oontroveniee 
'^'^'^^W faith ; which ere more for the profit of the a h ephepd, then for the edfAcatkai 
oftheilooL In the Satiree, nothing is proposed but the qiom and tranquility of the mted. 
Vhtne is lodged at home, as Dryden expnsees it, in his fine dedication to the Barl of Dotset, 
and diifiised to the improvement and good of human Und. Pession, interest, ambition 



